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To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  oonneoted 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Mnsemn 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions; 
to  CBkcilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportnnities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Besident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1,  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £B  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1.  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscriptions 
of  jC2  on  payment  of  £16 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  ihe  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 


X  Boyal  Colomai  Institute. 

Si^ttltgts  of  4ftUob0  b^ase  SnbBtnf&mB  art  not  in  ^mar. 

The  priyilegea  of  Fellows^  whose  snbsoriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
indade  the  use  of  the  Institnte  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms ;  a  Library  containing  over  80,000 
volmnes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  goyemment,  tiude, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  Jonmsds,  Magazines, 
and  Beviews — both  Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  re- 
oeiyed  and  filed. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conyer- 
sasione,  and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days from  10  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  dosed  at  6  p.m. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both— is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  fts  permanent  unity. 

OontribntioQS  to  the  library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary. 
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Name 

TiUe  or     \ 
Profession  j 

Residence 

a  British  subjeot,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
CoiiONiAL  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

from  personal  knowledge. 


F.R.C.I.1 
F.R.C.IJ 


Piopoeed  18 

Elected  18 

The  Description  and  Residence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 


FOBM  OF  BEQUEST. 


^  ittQlUatl^  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Botal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  T^thont  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  toho  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 
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SESSION  189&-97. 


PIB8T  OEDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  First  Ordinaiy  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November 
10, 1896,  when  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Inter- 
British  Trade." 

Sir  Henry  Bolwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institnte, 
presided. 

The  Minntes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  124 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  22  Resident,  and  102  Non-Besident, 
making  dOO  since  January  1  as  compared  with  249  up  to  the  same 
date  last  year,  the  total  number  of  Fellows  now  being  8,970. 

Besident  Fellows : 

Major  D*Arcy  Bakery  R,  WhiOdon  BarMtt,  M.A,,  B.CL.,  Donald  Baynes, 
MJ>.,  A.  Cecil  T.  Beck,  Kwen  Cameron,  John  Cameron,  James  CantUe,  if,B., 
FJt.CS.,  John  M.  Cook,  FM.O.S.,  George  Lancelot  EyUs,  MJnsL  C.E., 
Loma  H.  Goodman,  J.  E.  Kerr,  James  J.  Lang,  WiUiam  F,  Leeson,  Capt. 
Matthew  Nathan,  R^.,  Major  W.  G,  Phillimore,  RJL„  Arthur  Shanks, 
MJnstC.E,,  R,  Tilden  Smith,  Inglis  Taylor,  M.B.,  F,R.C,8,E,,  J.  E.  Tustin, 
Patrick  G.  Weddel,  Rev.  William  T.  Western,  M,A,,  Rev.  Watkin  W. 
WaUams, 

Non-Besident  Fellows : 

Joseph  C.  Adlam  {Transvaal),  Kitoyi  Ajasa  (Lagos),  G.  Lloyd  Alison,  Jun. 
(CeyUm),  Evelyn  O.  Ashe,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  W.  Blanchard  {Lagos),  Thomas 
J.  Bradfield  {Cape  Colony),  E.  A.  BtundeU  Broum  {Straits  Settlements),  Hon. 
James  J.  Broum,  M.C.G,  {Mauritius),  Alfred  Bryant  {Cape  Colony),  J,  Scarvdl 
Cape  (Western  AustraUa),  Lewis  B.  Chesterton  {Transvaal),  Carey  A.  Clausen 
(South  Australia),  James  Cumming  {NatalY,  Walter  Currie  (Mataheleland), 
RU  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dawes,  D.D.  {Lord  Bishop  of  RockhanmUm),  Sir  J. 
WiUiam  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  {Canada)  [Honorary  FeUow],  Hugh 
Dixson,  Jun.  (New  South  Wales),  Arthur  G.  Doughty,  M.A.  {Canada), 
Frederick  W.  Dove  {Sierra  Leone),  David  P.  Duirs  (Transvaal),  Hon. 
Alexander  M.  T.  Duncan,  M.L.C.  (Fiji),  Charles  H,  Everett  (Gold  Coast 
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CoUmy),  J.  H,  Ferguson  (Queensland),  WUUam  Fletcher  (New  South  Walea), 
James  Forbes  {Ceylon),  James  L.  Fraser  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  M,  Frood, 
M,D,  (Transvaai),  W.  T.  H.  Frost  (Transvaal),  Hon.  D.  8.  Gideon,  M.L.C., 
J,P,  (Jamaica),  Arthur  Q.  Qladwyn  (Cape  Colony),  Samuel  F.  Qoch,  BJL,, 
LL.B,  (TransvaaX),  Charles  QoodaXl,  M.B.  (Victoria),  Joseph  Gould  (New 
Zeaiand),  Sir  James  A.  Grant,  M,D,,  K,CM,G,,  F.G.S.  (Canada),  Frank  J, 
Green  Ujagos),  Walter  Greenacre  (Natal),  Charles  H,  Haines,  M.D,  (Neu) 
Zealand),  J.  Myer  Harris  (Sierra  Leone),  James  Harrower  (Transvaal),  Henry 
G.  Haskins  (Transvaal),  A.  J.  Hendriks  (Jamaioa),  A,  Claud  HoUis  (East 
Africa),  iri2iiaiz»^.S^ittj[2'rat»t;aaZ),  Thomas  A.  Hunter  (New  Zealand), 
George  H.  Hutchinson  (British  Columbia),  William  W,  Jnglis  (Trcmsvadl), 
Commander  R.  D,  Paget  Jones  (Lagos),  Henry  G,  Jurwus  (Transvaal),  OttoH, 
Koll  (TransvaaX),  George  Leake,  M,LJL.  (Western  Australia),  J.  Thomson 
Lempriere  (Victoria), D.  M.  Le  Roux  (TransvacU),  Henry  Lockward  (Bermuda), 
Andrew  LyeU  (Victoria),  Robert  H,  McCarthy  (Trinidad),  William  J.  Magarey 
(South  Australia),  Percy  W.  Mallett  (Cape  Colony),  C.  /.  Marzetti  (Ceylon), 
Af.  R,  Menendes  (La^os),  Henry  Millen  (Lagos),  Walter  W,  Moore  (Victoria), 
Moss  H.  Morris,  J,P.  (Mashonaland),  W.  J.  Napier  (New  Zealand),  E,  8. 
Norrie  (Transvaal),  Bernard  Oppenheimer  (Transvaal),  Owen  F,  Paget,  M.B. 
(Western  Australia),  Walter  E.  Parker  (Transvaal),  William  C.  Penfold 
{Transvaal),  H.  B.  Phillips  (Tra/nsvaal),  Edward  F.  Pittman,  A,R.8.M. 
(New  South  Wales),  Cyril  Punch  (Lagos),  Walter  B.  Ramsay  (Transvaal), 
Rev.  G.  C.  Harvey  Reed  (Matabeleland),  Isaac  J,  Roberts  (Gold  Coast  Colony)^ 
Augustus  8.  Roe  (Western  Australia),  Frederick  W.  Roe  (Tasmania),  James 
M,  Ross  {Transvaal),  Charles  E,  Rowlands  (Ceylon),  J.  A.  Auret  Schulz,  M,D. 
(Natal),  Theophilus  Shepstone,  C.M.G.  (Transvaal),  Gustav  Sonn  (Transvaal), 
Robert  H  Spence  (Transvaal),  Alfred  H.  Spurrier,  LJi.CJ^,  (Zamihar),  Rev. 
Canon  J,  W.  Stack  (New  Zealand),  James  Stewart,  M.  Inst  C.  E.  (New  Zealand)^ 
Harry  Stone  (Transvaal),  Chia  Tattoe  (Straits  Settlements),  Charles  E, 
Taunton  (Natal),  Alexander  Thain  (Matabeleland),  Benjamin  Toll,  J.P, 
(Queensland),  Hon,  J.  M,  Vermont,  M.L.C.  (Straits  Settlements),  Dirk  E, 
Vreede  (Cape  Colony),  John  Walker  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  R.  WalUs  (British 
Central  Africa),  J.  WhUbome  Watts  (Transvaal),  Richard  Noel  Wells 
(Western  Australia),  James  A,  WiUiams  (Sherbro*),  John  J.  Williams  (^ans- 
vaaJ),  John  Wilson,  J.P,  (Western  Australia),  W.  Street  Wilson,  A.RJ.BJL, 
(Natal),  CapL  Arthur  H.  Young  (Chief  Secretary,  Cyprus),  William  A.  Young 
(Western  Australia). 

It  was  also  annonnced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &o.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
(Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibhak  :  The  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute 
present  to-night  at  the  opening  meeting  of  our  annual  session  will 
have  heard  with  satisfaction  the  announcement  just  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  number  of  Fellows  who  have  lately  joined  the 
Institute.  A  very  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  roll 
of  our  members  during  the  present  year,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  add  that  our  finances  are  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition, 
and  that  the  year  now  coming  to  a  close  has  been,  I  am  told,  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  our  records.  I  refer  to  these  matters 
because  it  is  well  for  us  from  time  to  time  to  take  note  of  how  we 
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stand,  and  to  see  how  far  we  are  in  touch  with  the  public  mind, 
and  with  those  interests  which  it  is  our  especial  province  to  serve  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  this  Society,  now  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  its  existence,  has  suffered  no  diminution  of  that 
&your  with  which  its  establishment  was  originally  regarded ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  grown  in 
public  &vour  and  confidence  as  a  body  that  is  doing  a  good  work 
for  the  Empire,  not  only  in  promoting  a  better  knowledge  in  this 
country  of  the  Colonies  and  Provinces  which  go  to  make  up  that 
Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  seas,  but  also  in  bringing 
together  British  subjects  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions, 
and  in  promoting  among  the  citizens  of  many  different  countries, 
often  far  remote  from  one  another,  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and 
concern  as  fellow-citizens  of  one  great  Empire.  It  will  not  be  out 
of  place,  too,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  loyal  congratulation  throughout 
that  Empire — the  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  reign  of  our 
Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  we  hold  our  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, has  now  exceeded  in  length  of  time  that  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  predecessors.  As  we  here  all  know,  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Her  glorious  reign  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Colonies 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the 
Victorian  age  ever  memorable  as  a  period  of  unexampled  progress 
in  the  history  of  our  race ;  and  the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude 
cannot  fail  to  touch  us  very  nearly  and  to  call  forth  an  expression 
of  our  fervent  desire  that  Her  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  to  rule 
over  a  devoted  people  and  a  united  Empire.  The  first  of  the  series 
of  papers  to  be  read  before  this  Institute  during  this  session  deals 
with  ''  Inter-British  Trade,"  by  which  I  understand  is  intended  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Provinces 
of  the  Empire.  That  is  the  subject  of  the  paper  which  has  been 
selected  for  this  evening's  reading,  and  it  takes  up  a  question  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the  congress  which  was  held  last 
summer  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Lowles,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  imdertake  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  our  trade  relations.  He  has  lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  where  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  views  of  many  of  their  leading  public  men.  He 
will  &vour  us  to-night  with  his  own  views  and  conclusions,  which  I 
do  not  doubt  will  afford  an  ample  and  suggestive  basis  of  dis« 
euBsion* 
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Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  then  read  his  paper  on  :-« 
INTER-BBITISH  TBADE. 

The  increased  attention  which  has*  in  many  forms  been  manifested, 
especially  during  the  past  two  years,  towards  the  question  of  closer 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies 
is  of  such  a  remarkable  and  extensive  character  as  to  ensure  for  it 
a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  the  future  programme  of  the 
Imperial  Oovemment.  Whether  we  take  the  utterances  of  pro- 
minent members  of  political  parties  at  home,  and  of  leading  public 
men  in  the  Colonies,  or  analyse  the  political  and  other  forces  which 
move  statesmen  to  action,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  ''  Imperial 
Federation  upon  a  Commercial  Basis  "  is  now  well  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  It  will  be  interesting  in  order  to  establish 
these  premises  to  glance  at  the  history  of  this  movement  since 
1894.  In  that  year  a  great  Conference  (great  not  in  the  numbers 
attending  it,  but  great  in  its  representative  character,  and  in  the 
issues  it  so  ably  discussed)  assembled  at  Ottawa.  It  was  composed 
of  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  the  importance  of  the  gathering  was  recognised  by  the 
Home  Government  who  deputed  Lord  Jersey  to  attend  its  sittings 
and  report  upon  its  deliberations  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  I 
have  read  a  great  many  Blue  Books,  but  I  have  never  read  any 
which  was  more  interesting  or  more  profitable  than  that  which 
records  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference.  The  practical  and 
statesmanlike  utterances  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Con- 
ference afford  ample  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  men  under  whose 
auspices  our  Colonies  have  made  and  are  making  such  gigantic 
strides. 

In  visiting  any  of  our  great  Colonies,  and  mixing  with  their 
public  men,  one  is  struck  with  the  warm  attachment  to  the  old 
land  and  her  institutions,  with  the  love  for  our  Queen,  with  the 
pride  in  our  national  history  and  our  Imperial  greatness ;  and  nexty 
but  not  least,  the  keen  desire  to  strengthen,  consolidate,  and  unite 
the  bonds  which  bind  us  to  them,  and  them  to  us,  and  every  part  to 
each  other.  One  of  the  direct  results  of  that  great  Conference  will 
be  cable  connection  between  Vancouver  and  Australia,  so  that  the 
British  Empire  shall  possess  that  important  means  of  communica- 
tion from  end  to  end  on  her  own  soil  or  under  her  own  control.  It 
surely  appeals  to  our  best  sentiments  and  to  our  best  material 
interests  to  know  that  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  such 
a  possession  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded — a  purely  British  cable 
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system  ihroughoat  the  Empire.  Another  important  question  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference  was  that  of  steamship  communication, 
and  here,  again,  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  fast  mail  steamers 
in  every  ocean,  which  shall  enable  us  to  travel  from  the  heart  to 
the  exkemities  of  the  Empire,  by  sea  and  land,  under  our  own  flag, 
and  to  distance  every  competitor  both  in  speed  and  comfort.  I 
mention  these  interesting  facts  by  way  of  prefjB.ce,  in  order  to  show 
to  those  who  have  not  followed  closely  the  proceedings  of  that 
Conference  in  the  Dominion  capital  that  the  statesmen  assembled 
there  on  that  historic  occasion  were  no  mere  visionaries,  but  shrewd, 
level-headed,  business  men,  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  great  questions 
discussed,  and  the  capacity  to  reduce  them  to  a  practical  shape. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  resolution  which  formed  the 
subject  of  their  third  practical  proposition,  viz.  "  The  Commercial 
Union  of  the  Empire."    It  reads  thus  : 

Whereas  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  can  be 
best  assured  by  drawing  continually  closer  the  bands  which  unite  the 
Colonies  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a 
practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common 
welfeire ;  and  Whereas  this  co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no  way  be  more 
effectually  promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mutual 
and  profitable  interchange  of  the  products ;  Therefore  resolved : — That  this 
Confierence  records  its  behef  in  the  advisability  of  a  Customs  arrangement 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  by  which  Trade  within  the 
Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  in  foreign  Countries. 

Two  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Conference  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  process  of  realisation,  and  the  third  and  greatest  will,  I 
hope  and  believe,  be  soon  in  the  same  position. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire  has 
been  moving  steadily  but  surely  in  the  direction  of  "  Commercial 
Federation,"  and  that  if  the  Empire  could  be  polled  to-day  on  this 
question,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  pronounce  in  its  favour. 
In  the  great  centres  of  population  in  England  there  is  no  subject 
which  provokes  a  more  sympathetic  response,  while  in  the  Colonies 
— I  can  personally  testify  as  to  Australasia  and  Canada — enthusi- 
astic attention  is  also  accorded  to  it. 

The  Press  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  has  extended  a 
similar  reception  to  the  movement,  and  no  longer  treats  it  as  an 
impracticable  ideal.  Added  to  all  these  indications  of  popular 
interest  we  have  the  important  circular  and  the  still  more  important 
speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  marking  as  they  do  the  beginning  of 
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a  new  epoch  in  Colonial  policy.  I  hopQ  I  may  be  allowed  to  regard 
it  as  another  favourable  circumstance  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  accorded  the  first  place  in  a  new  session  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  all-important  subject.  This  Institute  has  done  much 
for  the  Empire  by  furnishing  reliable  and  useful  informatdon 
respecting  the  Colonies ;  it  has  done  much  in  extending  a  cordial 
welcome  to  Colonial  visitors,  a  welcome  which  I  know  is  always 
most  warmly  appreciated ;  it  has  done  much  by  keeping  alive  the 
Imperial  sentiment  at  home  and  abroad;  but  all  these  valuable 
efforts  require  to  be  solidified  and  strengthened  by  the  bond  of 
material  interests  to  be  of  lasting  and  practical  advantage  to  the 
Empire  at  large. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  the  Canada  Club  in  March  last, 
said :  '*  We  appreciate  and  we  cordially  respond  to  the  notes,  the 
stirring  notes,  of  loyalty  and  affection  that  have  been  evoked  from 
our  Colonies  when  the  great  Mother  Country  has  appeared  to  be  in 
danger.  We  look  forward  with  hope  and  with  confidence  to  the 
development  of  those  countries  which  are  populated  by  our  children 
and  by  our  kinsmen,  but  these  sentiments  alone  will  never  make  an 
Empire  unless  they  are  confirmed  by  bonds  of  material  interest, 
and  we  can  only  found  Imperial  unity  upon  a  common  weal.*'  On  the 
same  occasion  the  Colonial  Secretary  also  said  :  *'  We  may  approach 
this  desirable  consummation  by  a  process  of  gradual  development. 
We  may  endeavour  to  establish  common  interests  and  common 
obligations.  When  we  have  done  that,  it  will  be  natural  that  some 
sort  of  representative  authority  should  grow  up  to  deal  with  the 
interests  and  the  obUgations  we  have  created.  What  is  the  greatest 
of  our  common  obligations  ?  It  is  Imperial  defence.  What  is  the 
greatest  of  our  common  interests  ?    It  is  Imperial  trade." 

We  have  again  from  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  respected 
statesmen  on  the  Liberal  side,  Lord  Bosebery,  the  same  view  of  the 
question.  He  says :  "  It  is,  as  I  believe,  impossible  for  you  to 
maintain  in  the  long  run  your  present  loose  and  imperfect  relations 
to  your  Colonies,  and  preserve  those  Colonies  as  part  of  the  Empire. 
I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  ground  of  commercial  interests  alone  the 
question  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  great  commercial 
communities.*' 

I  know  that  this  question  of  commercial  federation  is  scoffingly 
referred  to  by  some  ethereal  persons  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
*'  bread-and-butter  politics ;  "  but  for  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
the  question  of  bread  and  butter  is  of  the  first  consideration.  It 
certainly  plays  a  large  part  in  building  up  a  prosperous,  happy,  and 
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contented  nation,  which  even  ethereaJists  admit  to  be  a  desirable 
prodnct.  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  the  prime  duty  of  any  well- 
oideied  Oovemment  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  governed,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  helped  rather  than  hindered  in  the  fierce  struggle 
which  presenirday  competition  imposes  upon  our  workers.  In  a 
memorable  speech,  Lord  Salisbury  recognised  this  obligation  when 
he  said :  "  The  first  function  of  the  Government,  its  most  vital  and 
imperative  duty,  is  to  care  for  the  vast  industry,  whose  prosperity 
or  depression  means  the  difference  between  well-being  or  misery, 
between  health  and  disease,  between  a  life  of  hope  and  a  life  of 
despair,  to  the  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen." 

It  was,  I  think,  a  wise  idea  which  prompted  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
despatch  of  November  last,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  relative 
position  held  in  the  various  Colonies  by  British  and  foreign  products, 
and  inviting  patterns  and  samples  of  the  latter  where  they  had  dis- 
placed, or  were  displacing,  British  manufactures  in  Colonial  markets. 
Of  all  lessons,  ''object"  lessons  are  the  most  lasting,  and  the  ex- 
hibits displayed  at  the  rooms  pf  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  our 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  have  visited  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  conclusions  so  far  arrived  at  have,  I  think,  established  the  fact 
that  British  artisans  and  manufacturers  can  turn  out,  if  they  choose, 
goods  that  will  compare  favourably  with  foreign  products.  If  they 
have  been  a  little  backward  hitherto  in  studying  local  demands 
either  for  more  attractive  packages  or  handier  articles,  the  remedy 
is  in  their  own  hands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  foreign  manufacturers,  assured  . 
under  a  system  of  protection  of  a  certain  sale  in  their  own  country 
for  their  wares  at  remunerative  prices,  can  afford  to  export  any 
surplus  stock  at  cost  price,  or  it  may  ))e  at  a  small  loss.  We  all 
know  how  terribly  our  West  Indian  sugar  industries  have  suffered 
by  the  German  and  French  bounties,  under  which  German  and 
French  growers  have  been  able  to  export  their  produce  at  less  than 
cost  price,  obtaining  their  remuneration  solely  from  the  bounty  paid 
by  their  respective  Governments  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
industry.  A  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  distress  caused  by  these 
bounties  has  reached  me  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at]  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  on  October  6, 
1896,  which  reads  as  follows : — 

Whereas  the  bounties  given  on  sugar,  exported  from  beet-produoing 
countries,  bave  recently  been  increased,  and  the  larger  output  and  export 
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thereby  encouraged  has  reflolted  in  the  price  of  sugar  fisdling  below  Uie  cost 
of  production ;  and  Whereas  in  consequence  the  sugar  industry  in  this 
Colony,  on  which  the  inhabitants  are  mainly  dependent  for  a  livelihood,  is 
threatened  with  extinction : 

Be  it  resolved, — ^That  a  petition  be  addressed  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament,  asking  that  some  very 
prompt  measure  of  reUef  be  afforded  to  the  sugar  industry  of  this  Colony, 
and  Uius  save  its  inhabitants  firom  distress  and  ruin. 

That  is  a  form  of  competition  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pete except  by  some  form  of  retaliation,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  East  End  is  studded  with  derelict  refineries,  and  the  dock 
gates  are  besieged  by  large  numbers  of  men  driven  out  from  this 
and  other  industries  by  no  fault  of  their  own  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  There  is  another  side  to  this  unwholesome  com- 
petition in  tiie  lamentable  fact  that  the  rich,  pure  sugars  of  our 
West  Indian  producers  have  been  displaced  by  the  wretched  beetroot 
productions  of  Qermany  and  France,  to  the  detriment  both  of  the 
national  health  and  the  national  purse. 

An  inmiediate  outcome  of  Inter-British  Federation  would  be,  I 
hope  and  believe,  to  put  British  producers  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Queensland — now  a  large  sugar  producer— on  something  like  an 
even  footing  with  foreign  competitors.  The  almost  extinction  of  the 
English  silk  industry  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  a  few  evenings 
since,  when  I  was  presiding  at  a  Spitalfields  charity  gathering. 
What  was  once  a  flourishing  industrial  centre  is  now  a  poverty- 
stricken  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  easily  explained  when  we  glanoe 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  and  find  that  our  exports  of 
manu£GMstured  silk  have  fallen  to  £1,500,000,  while  our  imports  of 
foreign  silk  have  risen  to  £18,000,000  annually. 

Coventry  has  happily  found  "  weal "  in  the  new  and  flourishing 
cycle  industry,  but  in  poor  Spitalfields  the  ''woe"  has  no  such 
antidote.  These  are  not  the  only  industries  which  have  been 
enormously  depleted  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Iron  and 
steel  manufactures  which  were  exported  in  1874  to  the  value  of 
£81,190,256,  had  fallen  in  1884  to  £24,496,065,  and  in  1894  to 
£18,688,768. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  passed  us  completely  in  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  stable  and  safe  of  our  manufiacturing 
industries.  Sheffield  cutlery,  which  justly  held  and  should  still  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  world,  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  £4,107,125 
in  1882 ;  but,  in  1894  it  had  fallen  to  £1,884,481,  whilst  German 
cutlery  exported  in  the  same  year,  1894,  b(td  risen  to  £8,704,100, 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cotton  Factory  Times  the  following 
significant  passages  occur  with  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  : 

"  Viewed  all  round,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at 
is  that  so  far  as  our  export  trade  is]  concerned  it  is  practically 
stationary.  Whether  future  developments  will  enable  us  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  improving  side  is  for  the  future  to  tell,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  at  present  we  are  at  a  standstill,  which 
means  that  as  machinery  improves  fewer  workers  will  be  required. 
The  labouring  people  are  all  right  with  low  prices  for  food  and 
clothing  so  long  as  they  can  be  assured  of  good  wages  and  regular 
employment,  but  the  latter  is  becoming  more  precarious  year  by 
year  in  those  industries  which  have  to  a  great  extent  to  depend 
upon  the  export  trade,  and  the  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment on  account  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  cheap  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  are  worse  off  with  such  advantages  than  they 
were  when  prices  were  considerably  higher,  and  they  were  in  full 
work  and  earning  good  wages.  The  great  fail  in  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  injurious  to  the  cotton  industries  of 
Lancashire,  as  it  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  for  home  consumption,  checked  the  extent  of  mill  building, 
and  caused  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  closed  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  capital  arising 
from  working  the  same." 

In  my  own  constituency  of  Haggerston  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  is  being  similarly  affected,  and  large  numbers  of  artisans 
who  for  years  have  supported  themselves  and  their  fjEunilies  in 
comfort  are  being  driven  to  desperation  by  these  outside  influences, 
which  are  gradually  either  cutting  down  wages  or  decreasing  the 
output.  I  might  dbraw  numerous  other  illustrations  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation,  but  these  will  serve  as  sajnples  of  the 
rest.  To  my  mind  they  amply  demonstrate  two  propositions :  (1) 
that  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  is  increasing  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  (2)  that  the  same  competition  threatens  to 
deprive  us  not  only  of  our  home  but  of  our  Colonial  markets. 

In  a  reliable  analysis  of  the  trade  returns  for  1894  and  1895, 
published  by  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society  in  March  last,  it  is  shown 
that  our  net  imports  in  1895  exceeded  those  of  1894  by  £6,885,000. 
A  careful  study  of  these  figures  shows  further  that  the  whole  of  that 
increase  was  due  to  manufoictured  articles  which  we  imported  to  the 
value  of  £75,625,000  in  1895,  against  £68,925,000  in  1894.  This 
means  a  loss  on  the  year  of  nearly  £8,000,000  in  wages,  repre- 
senting the  average  earnings  of  87,500  families,  a  grim  fact  which 
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largely  aoootinte  for  the  distress  of  which  we  hear  on  all  sides,  not 
it  would  seem  without  good  cause. 

The  same  competitors  are  pressing  us  hard  in  our  Colonial 
markets,  and  every  day  that  Inter-British  Federation  is  delayed 
gives  them  a  stronger  foothold.  Here  are  some  striking  examples 
taken  from  the  St,  Jameses  Gazette,  showing  how  in  particular 
industries  foreign  countries  are  supplanting  us  in  some  of  our 
Colonial  markets.  Canada  imported  50  per  cent,  more  of  German 
iron  and  steel,  and  of  British  nearly  100  per  cent,  less  in  1894  than 
in  1898.  The  total  German  exports  to  Canada,  which  stood  at 
£9Sfi06  in  1880,  increased  to  £1,200,317  in  1894,  an  increase  of 
nearly  1,200  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  German  exports  to 
Victoria  rose  from  £27,484  to  £284,688,  an  increase  of  over  1,000  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  Germany's  exports  to  the  Cape  rose  from 
£88,182  to  £448,412,  an  increase  of  over  1,100  per  cent.  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland  have  largely  increased  their  trade  with 
British  Colonies  during  the  same  period,  whilst  the  United  States, 
who  were  £1,000,000  below  us  in  the  Canadian  trade  in  1880, 
were  £8,000,000  above  us  in  1894.  In  Australia,  United  States 
manufacturers  are  competing  very  keenly  against  British.  Enor- 
mous industrial  strides  are  also  being  made  by  Japan,  who  with  the 
initial  advantages  of  bw-priced  labour  and  a  national  aptitude  for 
imitation,  threatens  us  very  seriously  in  our  Eastern  and  Southern 
markets.  These  facts  and  figures  accentuate  the  necessity  for 
Great  Britain  strengthening  her  hold  upon  Colonial  markets  by 
reciprocal  arrangements. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  the  gifted  author  of 
"Made  in  Germany,"  for  having  called  our  attention  to  the 
remarkable  development  of  German  export  trade,  a  development 
unfortunately  accomplished  largely  at  our  expense.  The  export  trade 
of  Germany  (according  to  the  Times  of  September  26,  1896)  was  in 
1871  £116,000,000,  while  the  annual  average  from  1890  to  1894 
was  £155,000,000,  an  increase  of  £89,000,000.  For  the  period 
1890  to  1894  the  foreign  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
of  Germany  stood  at  the  same  average  level,  viz. — £155,000,000 
per  annum.  In  1894,  however,  they  were  relatively  £148,184,000 
and  £148,180,000,  a  difference  in  favour  of  Germany  of  nearly 
£5,000,000  on  the  year. 

If  we  analyse  the  figures  of  our  whole  foreign  trade  we  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  between  1870  ,and  1894  they  fell 
from  174  millions  per  annum  to  155  millions,  a  decrease  of  19 
millions,  or  11  per  cent.,  and  further  study  shows  that  it  is  upon 
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Qor  iPftTHifafituripg  industries  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  loss  has 
fallen.  If  any  further  proof  be  needed  of  the  reality  of  the  adverse 
droomstances  affecting  our  principal  industries  it  can  be  adduced 
from  the  statement  of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Oosohen)  in  his  1892  Budget  Speech,  to  the  effect  "  that  the  profits 
derived  by  the  medical  profession  exceeded  those  of  the  whole  cotton 
industry,  and  the  profits  of  the  lawyers  exceeded  those  of  all  the 
coal  owners,  while  taking  the  whole  of  the  productive  industries  to- 
gether their  profits  only  amount  to  one-half  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
man engaged  simply  in  the  work  of  distribution  and  transport." 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  somewhat  dark  picture 
presented  by  our  decreasing  foreign  export  trade,  and  the  pressure 
of  increasing  foreign  manufactured  imports  upon  our  home  indus- 
tries, it  enables  me  to  turn  with  more  satisfaction  to  our  Colonial 
trade,  in  the  extension  and  development  of  which  is  to  be  found 
industrial  salvation  for  British  workers.  In  spite  of  the  fierce 
foreign  competition^  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  our  Colonial 
markets,  the  figures,  due  of  course  largely  to  Colonial  expansion 
and  the  desire  and  disposition  of  our  Colonial  brethren  to  deal 
with  the  old  country,  show  a  most  satisfactory  increase. 

The  exports  to  our  Colonies,  excluding  India,  have  risen  from  40 
millions  in  1870  to  48  millions  in  1894,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 
and  representing  21  per  cent,  of  our  total  export  trade,  while  if  we 
include  India  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  18 
miUions,  or  80  per  cent.,  and  the  combined  figures  form  a  third  of 
Great  Britain's  total  export  trade. 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  whose  brilliant 
essay  in  the  Statist  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  that  our 
Colonies  are  per  head  much  better  customers  than  any  oreign 
ooontry,  for  whereas  in  1894  the  Colonies  bought  goods  from  us  to 
the  extent  of  £2  lis.  Sd,  per  head,  the  United  States  took  only  6s. 
worth  per  head,  and  France  and  Germany  7^.  2d,  per  head  of  their 
populations.  When  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  large 
audience  in  the  town  hall,  Melbourne,  in  May  last  on  this  subject, 
I  ventured  to  refer  to  these  feicts  as  one  of  the  reasons  which 
prompted  British  producers  to  increase  the  quantity  while  main- 
taining the  quality  of  their  Colonial  customers,  and  I  pointed  to  the 
figures  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  showed  that  last 
year,  speaking  roughly,  while  we  spent  90  millions  with  the  United 
States,  they  spent  only  80  millions  with  us ;  and  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  British  Empire 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  the  60  millions  advantage  on  the  side 
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of  the  United  States  should  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  Colonial 
producers,  seeing  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce  purchased  in 
the  States  could  just  as  well,  and  as  I  think  better,  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Colonies. 

To  my  surprise  and  amusement,  I  found  on  my  return  home  that 
my  patriotic  sentiments  had  been  challenged  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Cobden  Club,  who  dished  up  the  comments  of  some 
unknown  paper  called  The  Beacon  and  published  them  as  a  fully 
fledged  Cobden  Club  tract,  No.  107.  I  feel  impelled  to  quote  a  large 
part  of  this  document  verbatim.    It  reads  thus  : 

The  manner  in  which  he  [referring  to  myself]  painted  the  advantage 
which  the  Colonies  wonld  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  differential  pro- 
tective system  must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  He  said :  *'  Great 
Britain  spent  last  year  £90,000,000  with  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  spent  £80,000,000  with  Great  Britain  in  return.  I  think  the 
£60,000,000  difference  might  just  as  well  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Colonial  producers  as  to  America."  The  depth  of  ignorance,  assumed 
or  real,  which  this  statement  revesJs  is  very  unfathomable.  It  is  not  true 
that  either  country  spent  this  or  any  similar  sums  of  money  with  the 
other.  What  they  did  was  to  respectively  import  so  much  of  the  other's 
productions  and  to  export  so  much  of  their  own.  That  is  £80,000,000 
worth  of  American  produce,  and  the  excess  of  goods  which  England  re- 
ceived from  America — ^viz.,  £60,000,000 — were  not  paid  for  at  all  by 
England,  but  were  a  payment  made  by  America  to  England.  One  part 
paid  for  interest  due  to  English  investors  in  American  industrial  under- 
takings and  American  Government  and  municipal  bonds,  and  for  rent  due 
from  Americans  to  owners  of  American  land  living  in  Great  Britain.  A 
Becond  part  paid  for  the  earnings  of  British  ships  in  the  carriage  of  goods 
and  passengers  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  third  part 
paid  for  the  hotel  bills,  the  travelling  expenses,  and  theatre  tickets,  and 
the  purchases  of  the  crowds  of  wealthy  Americans  who  annually  visit 
Great  Britain  and  smuggle  their  purchases  through  the  American 
Customs.  When  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  asserted  that  these  £60,000,000 
might  as  well  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  Colonial  as  of  American  pro- 
ducers, he  either  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  or  no  brains  in  hb  head. 
For  manifestly  no  American  got  any  of  this  £60,000,000 ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  penny  of  it  came  out  of  American  pockets.  It  is  a  tribute  whidi 
protected  Americans  pay  to  the  Free  Trade  Britishers.  Does  Mr.  Lowles 
propose  to  relieve  the  Americans  of  their  obligations  to  pay  interest  and 
rent  ?  Does  he  propose  that  British  ships  shall  carry  Americans  and 
their  goods  for  nothing  ?  Does  he  propose  to  pass  a  Yankee  Exclusion 
Bill,  that  shall  keep  all  American  tourists  out  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  he 
will  not  do  all  this,  he  cannot  keep  this  £60,000,000  worth  of  American 
produce  out  of  the  English  market,  for  the  Americans  have  nothing  but 
their  produce  to  make  these  payments  witb« 
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It  passes  my  comprehension  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Tract 
Ck)mmittee  of  the  Gobden  Club  to  have  allowed  such  a  document  to 
be  issued  broadcast  bearing  its  imprimatur.  I  can  only  imagine,  as 
it  was  published  in  July,  that  Lord  Farrer  and  his  distinguished 
associates  were  so  occupied  with  the  arrangements  for  the  jubilee 
dinner  of  the  club,  that  they  left  the  editorial  department  tem- 
porarily in  the  hands  of  the  office  boy,  and  that  this  precious  pro- 
duction came  out  under  his  auspices.  What  does  it  mean  ?  This 
large  sum  of  sixty  millions  sterling  (equivalent  to  three-fourths  of 
Great  Britain's  export  trade  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  which 
represents  the  balance  of  accoimt  due  to  the  United  States  pro- 
ducers after  crediting  us  with  the  goods  purchased  by  them  from 
Great  Britain,  is  said  forsooth  to  come  not  out  of  owr  pockets  who 
have  bought  the  produce  and  paid  for  it,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  persons  we  have  paid  and  whose  produce  we  have  consumed. 
The  Cobden  Club  essayist  splits  this  little  sum  of  ^£60,000,000  into 
three  parts,  and  says  it  all  comes  back  to  us  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways.  First,  by  interest  on  investments  and  rent  of  American  land 
owned  in  Great  Britain.  Well,  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  British 
money  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States,  although  I  believe  that 
the  great  fall  in  values  of  American  stocks  which  followed  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Message  to  Congress  on  the  Venezuelan  question  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  English  investors  look  about  for  more 
stable  conditions  of  security,  and  this  disposition  was  accentuated 
recently  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  the  presidential  election. 
I  daresay  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  American  millionaires  who 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  country  have  their  rents  re- 
mitted to  them  regularly,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Waldorf,  for  instance,  would 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  receipt  of  the  rentals  of  his 
New  York  properties  in  any  way  depended  upon  the  purchase  by 
British  consumers  of  £60,000,000  worth  of  produce  from  the  United 
States  over  and  above  their  own  sales  to  that  country.  However, 
even  if  the  argument  of  the  Cobden  Club  essayist  be  economically 
sound,  which  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  doubt,  it  strengthens  rather 
than  weakens  my  argument ;  because  if  there  is  any  fixed  relation 
between  the  financial  investments  of  the  character  described  and 
the  shipments  of  produce  as  a  return  to  the  investor,  then  I  repeat 
with  greater  emphasis  than  before,  ''  I  think  the  £60,000,000  differ- 
ence might  just  as  well  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Colonial  pro- 
ducers as  to  America."  Let  us  take  the  next  point  insisted  upon  so 
dogmatically  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Cobden  Club,  viz.  that  a 
second  part  of  this  £60,000,000  is  paid  for  the  earnings  of  British 
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ships  in  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  America.  I  rather  think  that  the  United  States  give  the 
preference,  in  the  mail  service  at  least,  to  vessels  saiUng  under  their 
own  flag;  bnt  leaving  that  out  of  the  question,  and  giving  the 
Cobden  Club  essayist  credit  for  his  great  erudition,  his  contention 
number  two  completely  justifies  my  own,  because  wherever  produce 
comes  from  over  sea,  ships  have  to  be  employed,  only  the  chances 
are  that  British  ships  are  used  in  a  larger  proportion  in  Colonial 
than  in  American  trade.  In  answer  to  the  second  point  I  still 
exclaun, ''  I  think  the  £60,000,000  diffei^ence  might  just  as  well  go 
to  Colonial  producers  as  to  America."  But  the  most  astounding 
piece  of  information  is  contained  in  the  essayist's  third  pro- 
position, viz.  that  the  third  part  of  this  j£60,000,000  is  paid  to 
us  for  ''  the  hotel  bills,  the  travelling  expenses,  the  theatre  tickets, 
and  the  purchases  of  the  crowds  of  wealthy  Americans  who 
annually  visit  Great  Britain  and  smuggle  their  purchases  through 
the  American  Customs."  Well,  I  am  not  a  consumer  of  American 
produce  if  I  know  it.  I  prefer  British  or  Colonial,  but  it  is  rather 
startling  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  British  consumer  of  American 
produce  who  is  paying  for  all  this  luxury,  and  still  more  startling 
to  be  told  that  he  is  indirectly  a  party  to  large  frauds  on  the 
American  revenue.  I  fancy  also  that  it  would  raise  what  Dickens 
called  a  fat  smile  on  the  part  of  wealthy  Americans  to  be  told  that 
their  capacity  to  travel  depended  upon  our  consumption  of  so  much 
Dakota  flour  or  of  so  much  Chicago  pork,  and  that  we  Britishers 
have  converted  them  into  well-dressed  smugglers  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions  a  year.  I  don't  think  this  Cobden  Club  essayist  can 
ever  have  travelled  in  the  States.  I  have,  but  I  should  not  like  to. 
attempt  smuggling  on  so  large  a  scale  as  he  suggests.  At  all 
events,  if  these  holiday  jaunts  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
on  the  part  of  wealthy  Americans  are  the  outcome  of  our  trade 
with  the  United  States,  then  I  still  stick  to  my  text  and  say,  *'  I 
think  the  £60,000,000  difference  might  just  as  well  go  into  the 
pockets  of  Colonial  producers  as  to  America,"  because  more  frequent 
visits  of  our  Colonial  brethren  to  us,  and  ours  to  them,  would  help 
to  strengthen  existing  ties  and  to  bind  us  still  closer  to  each  other. 
I  have,  however,  too  high  an  opinion  of  them  and  of  ourselves  to 
suppose  that  either  party  would  be  mean  enough  to  defraud  the 
revenue,  as  is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  our  American  cousins  on 
returning  to  their  own  shores.  I  think  the  onus  of  proof  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  startling  statements  rests  upon  the  Cobden  Club  and 
its  champion.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  I  set  any  value  upon  the 
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Gobden  Club  efiFusion  at  all,  it  is  only  because  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  decadence  of  their  body,  and  that  in  their  worship  of  a  **  fetish  " 
they  allow  reason  and  common  sense  and  patriotism  to  go  by  the 
bo8^. 

There  are  other  and  more  powerful  factors  at  work,  however, 
than  the  Cobden  Club,  factors  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  bent  on 
working  out  this  great  problem  of  placing  Inter-British  Trade  upon 
a  secure  foundation,  the  more  secure  because  it  is  based  upon 
mutual  interest  as  well  as  mutual  affection,  and  because  it  will 
directly  effect  the  solidification  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  If  I  am  asked  to  define  those  forces  I  hasten  to 
direct  your  attention  to  those  utterances  of  our  responsible  states- 
men to  which  I  have  already  referred,  to  the  new  spirit  abroad  in 
our  newspapers  and  magazines  on  this  question,  to  the  better 
educated  and  more  thoughtful  judgment  of  our  working  men  and 
women  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  population,  where  to 
announce  a  public  meeting  or  lecture  on  this  subject  is  to  ensure  a 
large  and  attentive  audience.  I  might  also  point  to  our  Chambers 
of  Conmierce  and  similar  organisations  where  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  is  occupying  a  large  and  important  place.  This  was  mani- 
fested to  a  striking  extent  at  the  great  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  held  in  London  in  June  last,  where 
representatives  from  every  Colony  assembled  to  discuss  subjects  of 
common  interest.  And  what  was  the  subject  which  occupied  the 
foremost  place  both  in  the  speech  of  the  Honorary  President — 
Mr.  Chamberlain — and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress?  It 
was  the  question  of  "  Inter-British  Trade." 

For  two  whole  days— a  full  half  of  the  duration  of  the  Congress 
— ^the  proposal  for  commercial  federation  held  the  field,  and  most 
of  the  speeches  were  fully  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
Free  traders  and  fair  traders,  tariff  and  non-tariff  men  gave  full 
and  unfettered  effect  to  their  views,  and  after  this  great  and  ample 
discussion  the  unanimous  conclusion  arrived  at  was :  ''  That  this 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  is  of  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is  an  object 
which  deserves  and  demands  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
The  Congress  therefore  respectfully  represents  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonies  or  some  of  them,  it  would  be  right  and  expedient  to  pro- 
mote such  consideration  and  the  formulation  of  some  practical  plan 
by  sunmioning  an  Imperial  Conference  fully  representative  of  the 
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interests  involved,  or  by  such  other  means  as  Her  Majesty  may  be 
advised  to  adopt." 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  explicit  and  comprehensive  a  state- 
ment, emanating  from  such  a  body,  on  such  an  occasion,  will  be 
unfroitfol,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  suggested  Conference  with  the 
most  hopeful  anticipation.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  calling 
together  of  such  a  Conference  depends  npon  the  expression  of  a 
desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  such  an  expression  will  be, 
if  it  has  not  already  been,  forthcoming.  It  would  be  most  fitting 
that  an  Imperial  Conference  of  this  character,  fraught  as  it  would 
be  with  such  tremendous  issues  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  should 
take  place  during  next  year,  in  which  we  hope  to  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  our  beloved  Queen.  But  we 
have  already  abundant  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  Uie  Colonies  on 
the  subject  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  Of  the  feeling  and 
of  the  resources  of  two  out  of  the  three  great  self-governing 
Colonies,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  three 
occasions,  while  I  have  but  recently  returned  from  visiting  the 
Australian  Colonies.  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  advantage  of 
visiting  South  Africa. 

So  long  ago  as  1892  the  Dominion  Parliament  placed  on  record 
the  following  resolution  : — *'  If  and  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  admits  Canadian  products  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  more  favourable  terms  than  it  accords  to 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will  be 
prepared  to  grant  corresponding  advantages  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  British  manu£B,ctured 
goods."  That  was  an  earnest'  of  the  feeling  of  Canada  at  that 
time.  I  believe  that  the  feeling  since  that  time  has  both  deepened 
and  strengthened.  A  practical  proof  of  Canadian  earnestness  was 
exhibited  again  in  1894,  when  the  Conference  at  Ottawa  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  was  called  together  at  her  instance.  The 
eloquent  tongue  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  often  been  heard  in  this 
hall  in  support  of  this  movement.  We  greatly  miss  him  from  the 
metropolis,  but  we  are  sure  the  same  remarkable  energy  and 
eloquence  will  still  be  directed  to  securing  this  great  end.  I  am 
assured  that  recent  political  events  in  the  Dominion  indicate  no 
change  in  and  have  in  no  way  affected  the  desire  of  either  Govern- 
ment or  people  for  closer  reciprocal  relations.  Canada  has  never 
ceased  to  publicly  proclaim  her  desire  for  Federation.    We  may  be 
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assured,  therefore,  of  warm  support  from  Canada  in  the  suggested 
Imperial  Conference. 

With  respect  to  South  Africa,  although  recent  events  there  may 
have  diverted  attention  for  the  moment  from  the  close  consideration 
of  this  great  subject,  I  believe  the  most  natural  evolution  of  those 
events  will  be  a  strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  Federation, 
first,  of  all  British  South  Africa,  and  sequentially  with  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  The  greatest  personality  in  South  Africa  to-day,  as 
it  has  been  for  years  past,  is  that  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  is  an 
ardent  Federationist.  His  utterances  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  point.  Speaking  in  London  on  his  last  visit  but  one,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  tact  that  one  of  his  objects  in  opening  up  the  new 
territories  under  his  control  was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  British 
employers  and  employed  new  markets  for  their  products.  He  has 
since  given  practical  proof  of  his  thoroughness  by  insisting  that  the 
materials  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railways  in 
Bhodesia  shall  be  of  British  manufacture.  The  present  Cape 
Ftemieris  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  movement,  while  the 
leader  of  the  Dutch  Afrikanders,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  speaking  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference  in  1894,  said,  "  I  think  it  highly  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  Empire,  I  can  almost  say  for  its  existence,  that 
a  closer  connection  should  be  established,  from  a  Customs  tariff 
point  of  view,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  British  Empire."  South  Africa,  it  seems,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  to  coming  into  Conference. 

Of  Australasia  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  and  if  I  dwell  at 
greater  length  on  this  group  it  is  because  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
key  of  the  position,  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  rests 
largely  with  them,  and  because  I  am  firesh  from  personal  contact 
and  conference  with  their  statesmen.  I  had  the  privilege  to  visit 
Australia  as  the  Honorary  Commissioner  of  the  United  Empire 
Trade  League,  and  no  task  has  ever  given  me  greater  satisfaction 
in  its  execution.    I  took  with  me — 

(1)  Letters  of  introduction  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  several 
Governors ; 

(2)  Letters  addressed  by  the  United  Empire  Trade  League  to 
each  of  the  Premiers,  covering  copies  of  correspondence  which  had 
passed  in  February  and  March  of  the  present  year  between  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  and  the  Council ; 

(8)  An  official  introduction  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Colonial  Chambers  of  Commerce ; 
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(4)  A  large  number  of  personal  letters  to  prominent  men  in  each 
of  the  Colonies. 

The  plan  I  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  task  with  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  entrusted  was,  after  paying  my  respects  to  the 
Governor,  to  confer  with  the  Premier  and  Oovernment  of  each 
Colony,  and  with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  afterwards  to 
reach  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible  in  order  to  test  and,  where 
necessary,  to  stimulate  public  feeling  on  the  question. 

I  was  not  authorised,  nor  did  I  attempt,  to  present  any  detailed 
scheme  of  Commercial  Union,  but  I  asked  for  assent  or  dissent  in 
respect  to  two  questions : — 

(1)  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  establish  closer  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  ? 

(2)  Will  you  co-operate  in  bringing  about  such  a  result,  and,  if 
so,  upon  what  general  lines  ? 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  in  every  Colony  a  most  decided  hope  was 
expressed  that  Great  Britain  would  take  Uie  earliest  possible  steps 
to  free  herself  of  the  Clauses  in  the  Belgian  (1862)  and  German 
ZoUverein  (1865)  Treaties,  as  repeatedly  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  forming  tiie 
basis  of  the  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister  above  referred 
to.  The  great  importance  was  everywhere  recognised  of  clearing 
the  road  of  these  foreign  obstacles  to  closer  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  within  the  Empire. 

My  reception  in  Queensland,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  was  most 
cordial.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  I  met  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen,  representing  every  important  interest  in  the  Colony, 
in  conference,  and  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  exchange  of 
views  took  place.  The  Chief  Justice  and  former  Premier  of  the 
Colony  (the  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  G.C.M.G.),  who  is  an  ardent 
Federationist,  was  present,  as  also  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne  (Post- 
master-General), the  Hon.  D.  H.  Dalrymple  (Minister  of  Public 
Instruction),  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes  (Attorney-General),  the  Hon. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  and  many  others.  After  my  address  a  large  number 
of  questions  were  asked,  and  finally  a  unanimous  desire  was 
expressed  that  steps  for  establishing  closer  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  the  Mother  Country  should  be  at  once  taken.  The 
Premier  (the  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.)  subsequently 
invited  me  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  personally  at  his  country 
house,  and  I  proceeded  there  for  the  purpose  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  conference,  which  was  of  a  lengthy  and  most 
interesting  character,  the  Premier  told  me  that  overtures  had  been 
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made  to  the  Colony  on  behalf  of  a  rival  Nation  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  preferential  trading  advantages,  whioh  he  had  not 
entertained,  but  which  illustrated  the  necessity  for  extreme  com- 
mercial vigilance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Hugh  Nelson 
expressed  himself  as  earnestly  desirous  of  strengthening  the  ties 
b^ween  the  Mother  Country  and  Queensland,  and  the  active 
support  of  this  statesman  may  be  relied  upon  to  co-operate  in  any 
effort  to  promote  such  a  result.  The  Premier  expressed  himself  as 
being  perfectly  ready,  if  we  could  place  Queensland  products  in  a 
steady  but  secure  position  in  British  markets,  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  his  Government.  The  Queensland 
Ministry  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  support  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  and  are,  I  am  convinced,  whole- 
hearted on  this  question. 

In  New  South  Wales  I  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Premier 
(the  Hon.  G.  H.  Beid),  who,  while  expressing  his  general  sympathy 
with  the  end  in  view,  was  doubtful  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  secure  it.  He  admitted  that  the  policy  of  the  Colony  in  maldng 
foreign  consignors  pay  a  tax  on  the  profits  derived  from  the  salo 
of  their  products  in  New  South  Wales  was  capable  of  adaptation 
(in  the  absence  of  a  tariff)  in  giving  a  preference  to  British  manu- 
factures coming  into  the  Colony.  He  also  expressed  himself  as 
being  most  anxious  to  develop  the  large  resources  of  the  Colony, 
and  to  promote  closer  intercourse  with  the  Mother  Country,  but 
reserved  his  judgment  imtil  full  details  of  some  scheme  were  before 
him.  I  addressed  a  gathering  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydney 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  considerable  number  of  principals  or 
representatives  of  leading  commercial  houses  was  present,  and 
the  greatest  possible  interest  was  manifested.  Although  no  formal 
resolutions  were  proposed,  very  general  expression  was  given  to  the 
deeire  for  closer  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and 
promises  of  cordial  support  were  given.  At  the  request  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association  (a  large 
and  important  organisation  composed  of  men  bom  in  Australia,  for 
the  promotion  of  AustraUan  Unity  and  the  interests  of  Her^ 
Majesty's  Australian-bom  subjects),  and  the  President  of  the 
Trades'  Hall  (the  head-quarters  of  all  the  Labour  Organisations  inr^ 
the  Colony),  I  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Sydney. 
Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
I.  E*  Ives).  Among  many  prominent  citizens  on  the  platform  were 
the  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  Dibbs,  K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Premier),  and  the 
Hon.  £.  Barton,  Q.C.    The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
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and  fidlowed  my  address  with  the  closest  interest.  At  its  close  a 
large  number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  were  followed  by  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Sir  C^.  Dibbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Barton, 
and  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of 
the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  the  Mayor,  and  others,  pledging 
the  meeting  to  support  any  well-considered  scheme  of  Commercial 
Federati<m  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  was  informed  that  the 
meeting  was  the  most  successful  and  satisfactory  one  ever  held  on 
any  similar  subject,  and  marked  a  sensible  advance  in  the  public 
mind  in  the  matter.  Before  leaving  Sydney,  I  was  invited  to 
address  a  meeting  of  Members  of  Parliament,  of  which  I  gladly 
availed  myself.  A  considerable  number  of  Members  attended  the 
gathering,  prominent  among  them  being  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Ljme 
(Leader  of  the  Opposition).  Numerous  questions  were  put,  and 
although,  the  gathering  being  an  informal  one,  no  resolutions  were 
proposed,  a  general  desire  was  expressed  for  a  detailed  scheme,  and 
satis&ctory  assurances  of  support  were  given.  To  my  great  r^ret 
I  was  compelled  to  decline  a  large  number  of  invitations  from  the 
provinces  in  New  South  Wales  to  address  meetings,  owing  to  want 
of  time.  The  organ  of  the  working  classes  in  New  South  Wales 
(the  Australian  Star)  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Federation, 
and  published  a  succession  of  enthusiastic  articles  during  my  visit. 
The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph  were  friendly, 
and  gave  prominence  to  my  speeches  and  interviews,  but  reserved 
their  judgment  for  a  detailed  scheme.  During  the  whole  of  my 
stay  I  had  a  large  number  of  callers  daily,  and  many  promises  of 
co-operation  were  given. 

In  Victoria  I  had  several  interviews  with  the  Premier  (the  Hon. 
O.  H.  Turner).  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  of  his 
ministerial  colleagues.  Both  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  frankly 
told  me  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  they  would  be  influenced 
less  by  their  own  individual  views  than  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  They,  therefove,  fully  approved  of  the  proposal  for  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  invaluable  services  of  Mr.  H.  d'Esterre  Taylor 
(Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  of  Victoria), 
under  whose  capable  and  energetic  auspices  one  of  the  finest 
meetings  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  address  was  held  on 
May  18,  in  Melbourne  Town  Hall.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hodges,  tiie 
Hon.  R.  T.  Vale,  M.L.A.  (on  behalf  of  the  Ministry),  his  Worship 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Strong),  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures,  the  President  of  the 
Australian  Natives'  Association  (the  Hon.  Hume  Cook,  M.L.A.), 
Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  N.  FitzGerald,  M.L.C.,  Hon. 
Simon  Fntser,  M.L.C.  (delegates  to  the  Ottawa  Conference,  1894), 
Hon.  Sir  A.  Snowden,  M.L.C.,  and  many  other  influential  citizens. 
The  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  pronounced  success.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  address,  and  after  a  large  number  of  questions, 
resolutions  expressing  warm  sympathy  with  the  movement  were 
onanimously  and  enthusiastically  carried.  One  gratifying  and 
unique  feature  was  the  annoimcement  made  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  Hume  Cook,  M.L.A.,  as  President  of  the  Australian  Natives' 
Association,  that  the  great  organisation  which  he  represented, 
although  primarily  engaged  in  matters  purely  Australian,  warmly 
applauded  the  proposals  for  the  Federation  of  the  Empire  on 
Commercial  lines.  His  speech  was  a  very  earnest  and  encouraging 
one,  and  was  received  with  acclamation.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
the  eminent  men  present  that  Mr.  Hume  Cook's  declaration  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  if  my  mission  had  produced  that  alone, 
it  was  amply  repaid.  The  Melbourne  Age,  one  of  the  recognised 
journals  of  the  industrial  masses,  warmly  espoused  the  proposals  of 
the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  gave  great  prominence  to 
them.  The  Herald  also  supported  them;  the  Argus  was  less 
outspoken,  but  friendly.  I  am  quite  satii^ed  that  Victoria,  if 
its  own  manufiftotures  (which  are  not  very  numerous)  were  not 
materially  interfered  with,  would  warmly  welcome  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  with  the  Mother  Country. 

In  Adelaide  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Premier  of  South 
Australia  (the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  M.L.A.),  who  became  so 
interested  in  the  proposals  as  to  invite  me  to  meet  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  and  other  members  of  both  Houses  at  Parliament  House. 
A  most  interesting  conference  was  the  result,  and  several  present 
were  good  enough  to  say  that  they  were  gratified  to  have  the  matter 
BO  clearly  placed  before  them.  I  gathered  that,  although  South 
Australia  was  in  the  forefront  so  far  as  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  were  concerned,  very  little  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  question  of  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  it  had  been  very  imperfectly  understood.  A  most  friendly 
reception  was  given  to  the  proposals,  and  it  would  not  be  di£Scult 
to  secure  the  warm  co-operation  of  South  Australian  statesmen  of 
iU  parties  in  discussing  a  definite  scheme,  with  a  view  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  issue  being  reached  fortiiwith.  Time  unfor- 
tunately prevented  my  acceptance  of  many  invitations  to  address 
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public  meetings  in  Sonth  Australia,  owing  to  my  engagements  in 
the  Eastern  Colonies.  Both  the  leading  organs,  the  South  Atts- 
traUan  Register  and  the  AdAjertiser^  adopted  a  most  friendly  tone, 
and  opened  their  pages  extensively  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
In  Western  Australia,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Colony  and  the  consequent  strain  in  every  department  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  it,  I  scarcely  expected  to  secure  much  attention  for 
my  mission.  To  my  surprise  and  delight  the  interest  was  as  keen 
as  (and  if  possible  keener  than)  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the 
proposals  of  the  League  were  everywhere  received  with  favour. 
I  had  several  interviews  with  the  Premier  (the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  K.C.M.G.),  the  Minister  of  Works  and  Railways  (Hon.  F. 
H.  Piesse,  M.L.A.),  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Hon.  £.  Wittenoom, 
M.L.C.),  the  Minister  of  Lands  (Hon.  A.  B.  Richardson,  M.L.A.) 
the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  (the  Hon.  Sir  Geo. 
Shenton),  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Hon.  Sir  James 
Lee  Steere),  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  Mr.  Geo.  Throssell, 
M.L.A.,  Mr.  Geo.  Bandell,  M.L.A.  (President  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce), and  other  gentlemen.  Both  the  Perth  journals,  the  West 
Australian  and  the  Morning  Herald,  warmly  supported  the  pro- 
posals, and  gave  great  prominence  to  them  in  their  columns.  Sir 
John  Forrest  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  scheme  in  its  entirety, 
and  declared  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  principle.  Sir  John  was 
prevented  by  official  duties  from  presiding  at  a  large  public  meeting 
held  in  Perth,  but  sent  a  most  sympathetic  letter.  The  meeting 
was  a  very  enthusiastic  one,  and  favourable  resolutions  were 
passed.  I  also  addressed  an  afternoon  meeting,  called  on  the 
invitation  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Perth  (Hon.  H.  J.  Saunders, 
M.L.C.),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
attended  by  many  of  the  leading  citizens.  A  most  interesting 
discussion  took  place,'  and  the  principles  of  the  League  were  warmly 
approved.  At  Northam  (the  centre  of  the  agricultural  district)  I 
addressed  several  gatherings  with  most  satisfactory  results.  At 
Coolgardie  I  attended  a  large  meeting  convened  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  where  again  the  proposals 
secured  unanimous  approval.  At  Menzies,  another  goldfield  centre, 
I  was  requested  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  and  again  secured  warm 
expressions  of  approval.  I  attach  great  importance  to  these  meetings, 
as  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  population  in  Western  Australia 
come  firom  other  Colonies,  and  in  no  other  place,  perhaps,  within 
the  Empire  could  so  complete  a  representation  of  Colonial  feeling 
be  gathered  in  one  spot. 
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I  waa  nnfortunatelj  prevented  from  Yisitdng  New  Zealand,  but 
I  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  in  Sydney  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  Zealand  Upper  House  (Hon.  E.  Biohardson,  M.L.C.),  as 
well  as  the  ex-President  of  the  Christchurch  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  these  gentlemen  were  good  enough  to  convey  my  letters 
to  the  Premier  (Hon.  B.  J.  Seddon),  from  whom  I  received  a  most 
courteous  reply,  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says : — "  In  the 
Colonies,  business  men  have  long  recognised  the  value  of  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  nothing  less 
than  the  determination  of  international  treaties  can  give  effect  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  League.  The  movement  has  my  sympathy^ 
and  as  &r  as  I  could  I  should  like  to  develop  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  within  constitutional  lines." 

I  gathered  from  the  gentlemen  above  referred  to  that  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  would  warmly  welcome  closer  association  with  the 
Mother  Country,  and  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  those  opinions 
shared  by  the  Premier  of  the  Colony. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Tas- 
mania (Hon.  Sir  Philip  Fysh),  who  promised  to  lay  my  papers 
before  the  Premier  (Hon.  Sir  E.  Braddon)  and  his  other  colleagues « 
in  the  Ministry.  Sir  Philip  expressed  the  strongest  interest  in  the 
movement,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
desired  that  a  detailed  scheme  should  be  submitted  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  promised  for  it  careful  and  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  courtesy  of  their  Excellencies 
Lord  Lamington  (Queensland),  Viscount  Hampden  (New  South 
Wales),  Lord  Brassey  (Victoria),  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  (South 
Anstralia),  and  Sir  Gerard  Smith  (Western  Australia),  and  the  warm 
interest  they  evinced  in  my  mission.  Their  position  as  representa- 
tives of  Her  Majesty  of  course  prevented  them  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  movement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  any  instruc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  calculated  to 
bring  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  into  closer  union  would 
be  warmly  welcomed  and  as  loyally  acted  upon. 

I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  consideration  extended 
to  the  movement,  and  to  me  as  its  exponent,  by  the  whole  Press  in 
Australia.  The  influence  of  the  Press  in  moulding  public  opinion, 
owing  to  less  use  of  the  platform  for  political  propagandism  than  is 
the  case  with  us  at  home,  is  very  considerable.  The  sustained 
interest  from  the  time  I  landed  to  the  time  I  left  Australia  was  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  gratifying.    The  uniformly  fidr  and  fall 
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reports,  and  the  interviews  and  articles  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  much  impressed  me  with  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  pnblic  n 

opinion  to  promote  fall  discussion,  and  to  help  in  finding  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  common  agreement  on  the  great  question  under 
consideration. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  work  done  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  very  great  and  fieiyourable  feeling  exists  upon  the  subject  through- 
out the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  time  is  most  opportune  for 
the  submission  of  a  more  or  less  elastic  scheme  of  Federation  upon 
commercial  lines. 

In  my  opinion  this  scheme  must  be  formulated  and  submitted  by 
the  Mother  Country. 

It  must  (for  the  present  at  least)  leave  the  Colonies  a  large 
amount  of  individual  liberty  with  respect  to  their  tariffs,  while 
securing  a  imiform  preferential  treatment  for  British  manufactures, 
in  return,  of  course,  for  similar  treatment  of  Colonial  products  in 
Great  Britain. 

An  Imperial  British  ZoUverein  might  be  the  declared  ideal  of 
the  Mother  Country,  and  any  intermediate  arrangements  be  re- 
garded as  provisional. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  such  an  experimental  scheme  would 
be  a  very  speedy  and  extensive  development  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  Colonies. 

This  would  involve  increased  population,  as  wide  fields  would  be 
thrown  open  for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour,  beneficially 
affecting  our  congested  labour  market  at  home,  and  adding 
considerably  to  the  contentment  and  strength  of  the  Empire 
generally. 

This  last  point  deserves  especial  attention.  In  Western  Australia 
to-day  the  demand  for  even  ordinary  labourers  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  On  the  goldfields  unskilled  labour  is  commanding  from 
£8  IO5.  to  £4  per  week ;  in  the  agricultural  districts,  single  men 
are  getting  25s.  to  8O5.  per  week  with  board  and  lodging ;  married 
men  £S  per  week  with  a  cottage  to  live  in  ;  and  I  was  assured  that 
the  supply  of  men  was  very  scarce,  even  at  those  wages.  What  an 
opening  for  many  of  our  **  out-of-works  '*  at  home,  to  whom  1  have 
previously  referred  I  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
statement,  "  We  are  all  Socialists  now,"  is  generally  accepted  as  an 
oracular  utterance,  but  I  think  that  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire  at  heart  are  socialistic  enough  to  wish  that  many  of  those 
who  vainly  seek  work  in  our  over-crowded  cities  could  be  helped  to 
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those  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  where  work  is  plentiful  and  well 
paid  for,  but  where  labourers  are  few. 

I  believe  that  one  beneficial  effect  of  Imperial  Federation  would 
be  a  great  emigration  movement  to  the  Colonies,  especially  if^ 
without  any  sacrifice  of  those  essentially  British  characteristics  of 
self-dependence  and  independence  which  have  done  so  much  in 
building  up  the  Empire,  deserving  people  could  be  assisted  by  the 
State  to  a  limited  extent.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  it  was  justifiable 
to  spend  public  money  in  assisting  Scotch  crofters  or  Irish  peasants 
to  emigrate,  impoverished  English  artisans  at  least  have  an  equal 
claim.  For  myself,  I  believe  a  popular  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  State-aided  emigration,  preceded,  of  course,  by  some  restrictions 
on  the  immigration  of  pauper  aliens,  would  not  only  solve  some  of 
our  most  pressing  social  problems  at  home,  but  stimulate  the  growth 
of  our  Empire  abroad. 

I  almost  hesitate  to  dwell,  even  briefly,  upon  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Colonies,  because  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  good 
Fellow — and  I  hope  in  this  respect  we  are  all  good  Fellows — ^who 
reads  the  Journal  of  this  Institute  at  all  carefully,  even  if  he  cannot 
personally  attend  these  meetings,  must  be  particularly  well  informed. 
The  material  placed  before  us  in  the  Journal  is  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  kind,  not  excepting,  I  hope,  even  such  an  apparently 
dry  subject  as  Inter- British  Trade. 

Our  Empire  covers  one-fifth  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  vast 
areas  awaiting  cultivation  and  development.  Canada  with  her  three 
and  a  half  million  square  miles  has  only  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  London  contained  in  20  square  miles,  while  her  great  neighbour, 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  a  population  of  seventy  millions ; 
Australasia  with  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles 
has  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions ;  British  Africa  less  than  five 
millions.  Freer  commercial  intercourse,  cheaper  and  speedier  means 
of  conmiunication,  must  help  to  populate  these  vast  continents.  But 
what  wiU  do  more  than  anything  else  to  people  them  will  be  a  com- 
mercial union  of  the  Empire.  An  increased  demand  for  British- 
grown  produce — and,  of  course,  I  use  the  word  British  as  covering 
the  whole  Empire — will  automatically  swell  the  number  of  producers. 
Everything  we  need  for  our  bodily  sustenance,  the  raw  material 
required  for  our  mills  and  our  factories  can  be  produced  in  one  or 
other  of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
divert  our  trade  from  foreign  into  Colonial  channels. 

We  want  also  a  statesman  or  statesmen  of  sufficient  courage  and 
capacity  to  take  the  lead  in  this  mighty  movement.    I  believe  we 
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have  got  them  in  the  four  comers  of  the  Cabinet  to-day.  There  is 
a  monument  of  real  statesmanship  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  always  eloquently  appeals  to  me.  As  I  look  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  remember  its  founder,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
I  recall  his  action  with  pride  and  satisfiEiction.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  he  acted,  as  his  father  did  before  him,  as  the  King's 
loan  negotiator,  for  even  English  monarchs  were  sometimes 
impecunious  in  those  days.  The  great  financial  centre  at  that  time 
was  Antwerp  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  money-lenders  in  those 
days  were,  like  their  modem  successors,  very  tough  customers  to 
handle.  It  occurred  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  that  it  would  be  more 
pleasant,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  to  borrow  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  London,  instead  of  the  foreigner,  and  he  was  not  long  in  putting 
his  ideas  into  practice.  Not  only  did  this  patriotic  action  on  the 
part  of  this  famous  citizen  have  the  direct  effect  he  intended  it 
should  have,  but  it  really  helped  to  make  the  City  of  London  what 
it  is  to-day,  the  very  centre  of  the  financial  and  commercial  world. 
We  want  an  Imperial  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to  handle  this  great 
question,  and  I  believe  we  have  him  at  the  head  of  our  Colonial 
Office  to-day.  We  know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  capacity,  we 
know  that  he  has  courage,  we  know  that  he  has  a  high  conception  of 
the  duties  laid  upon  our  statesmen  to  maintain  the  old  and  to  create 
new  openings  for  British  commerce.  We  rejoice  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  a  statesman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  has 
no  craven  fears  of  other  nations  in  his  determination  to  keep  our 
Empire  great,  and  to  make  it  greater.  I  believe  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  one  of  his  colleagues. 

What  is  wanting  is  a  quickened  public  opinion,  which  will  support 
a  bold  and  vigorous  policy,  even  if  it  involves  a  new  departure  in  our 
fiscal  system.  For  myself,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  British  Zollverein  within  the  Empire,  where  firee  and  unre- 
stricted commercial  intercourse  shall  prevail,  and  British  produce, 
as  well  as  British  subjects,  shall  move  freely  from  point  to  point, 
untrammelled  by  any  restrictions,  helping  us  to  realise  in  a  practical 
way  something  of  the  glorious  advantages  of  British  citizenship.  But 
I  recognise,  we  must  all  recognise,  that  before  such  a  goal  can  be 
reached  we  must  exercise  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  and  wisely 
adapt  ourselves  to  existing  circumstances.  Success  will  be  the 
fruit  only  of  patience,  and  before  our  ultimate  goal  is  reached  there 
wiU  be  arduous,  perhaps  long-continued,  labour.  But  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  in  dealing  with  our  Colonies  and  Depend- 
encies, we  are  dealing  with  a  waxing,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
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onr  foreign  trade,  with  a  waning,  force.  Even  if  in  every  foreign 
country  with  which  we  trade  no  tariff  wall  existed  they  have,  so 
far  at  least  as  Europe  is  concerned,  probably  reached  tiieir  com- 
mercial zenith. 

It  is  to  our  Colonies,  which  in  spite  of  great  expansion  are  yet 
in  their  commercial  infancy,  that  we  must  look,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  can  hold  the  field  if  we  choose. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  a  policy  of  '^  drift.*'  I  am  afraid  there  is, 
even  in  these  matter-of-fact  times,  a  disposition  to  attach  too  much 
weight  to  old  theories,  and  too  little  weight  to  new  facts  and  new 
circumstances.  This  is  essentially  true  of  those  commercial 
interests  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  so  much  depends. 
We  hear  people  swearing  by  Oobden  and  his  principles  who,  when 
you  comer  them,  you  find,  have  never  read  Gobden's  speeches  or 
writings,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  his  principles  is  limited  to 
the  glib  phrase  "  Free  Trade."  I  venture  to  say  as  a  student  of 
Cobden,  that  if  he  were  here  to-day,  he  would  probably  be  urging, 
in  a  ^  more  eloquent  and  convincing  manner  than  I  can  do,  this 
very  proposal  that  I  submit  for  your  acceptance.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain,  that  he  would  have  denounced  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable language  the  barriers  which  have  been  imposed  in  the  two 
treaties  to  which  reference  has  been  made  to  closer  commercial 
relations  with  our  own  Colonial  brethren.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
we  can  continue  to  allow  those  clauses  in  our  treaties  with  Germany 
and  with  Belgium  to  remain  which  prevent  our  Colonies  giving  the 
preference  many  of  them  are  eager  to  give  to  British  produce  and 
manuf^tures,  and  which  compel  them  to  extend  the  same  privileges 
whether  they  like  it  or  not  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
Germany  and  of  Belgium  ?  Lord  Salisbury  has  condemned  these 
clauses.  He  cannot  understand  how  they  were  allowed  to  get  in.  It 
is  almost  as  puzzling  a  problem  as  the  hen-hatching  machine  was  to 
the  small  boy,  who  exclaimed  as  he  saw  the  little  chicks  emerging 
from  the  shells,  **  Yes,  I  see  how  they  get  out,  but  how  did  they 
get  in?" 

These  clauses  can  only  be  got  out  by  the  denunciation  of  the 
treaties  containing  them,  for  both  Germany  and  Belgium  are  far 
too  much  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  voluntarily  expunge  them. 
Lord  Salisbury  would,  I  hope  and  believe,  take  even  the  bold  step 
which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  these  clauses  if  sufiScient 
assurances  of  support  of  a  compensating  character  reached  him  from 
the  Colonies  and  elsewhere. 

The  time  left  at  my  disposal  will  only  admit  of  a  very  brief 
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reference  to  another  aspect  of  this  question,  viz.  the  danger — the 

very  real  danger — of  our  dependence  as  at  present  upon  foreign 

countries  for   so   large  a  portion  of  our  food  supply.    Out   of 

80  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain  last 

year,  26^  millions  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  States 

and  Bussia.    Why  should  this  be  ?    Is  it  not  dangerous  in  the 

extreme  ?    If  you  ask  me  where  we  can  look  for  our  grain  supplies, 

I  point  you  first  to  Canada,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  she  has 

done  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  place  herself  in  a 

position  to  supply  our  market.    It  was  with  the  desire  to  maintain 

and  strengthen  her  place  in  the  Imperial  feonily  that  she  projected 

and  carried  out  that  great  railway  which  spans  the  Canadian  Con-  ^ 

tinent  for  a  distance  of  8,500  miles.    Inspired  by  the  same  motiye,  i 

she  has  for  years  past  been  spending  vast  sums  of  money  in  deepen-  a 

ing  her  waterways,  with  the  result  that  she  has  overcome  almost  ^ 

insurmountable  obstacles,  and  made  navigation  practicable  from 

Port  Arthur  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  This  latter  i 

work  has  been  part  of  the  dream  of  her  statesmen,  who  predict  that  i 

with  a  little  practical  help  in  the  shape  of  a  preference  for  Canadian 

as  against  United  States  and  Bussian  wheat,  Manitoba  will  become 

the  great  reserve  granary  for  Great  Britain,  in  which  case  cheap 

transit  will  be  of  supreme  importance. 

If ,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case,  we  are  obliged  to  import  over 
25  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  annually,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  if  we  are  not  able  to  grow  it  profitably  at  home, 
should  we  not  do  the  next  best  thing,  grow  it  in  and  import  it  from 
our  Colonies,  instead  of  foreign  countries  ?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  politically  unsafe,  as  well  as  economically  wrong,  to 
subject  our  food  supply  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of  international 
di£Sculties  and  disputes,  which  may  at  any  moment  threaten  or  stop 
them,  and  reduce  us  to  a  pitiable  condition.  The  immediate  result 
of  commercial  federation  within  the  Empire  would  be  to  render 
Great  Britain  decreasingly  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  her 
people's  food.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  Canada  has  a  larger 
grain-producing  area  than  has  the  United  States.  She  only  needs 
the  demand  for  her  produce  to  develop  her  latent  resources,  and 
provide  an  unlimited  field  for  employment  for  many  of  our  un- 
employed. The  area  capable  of  producing  all  crops  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  500,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  invigorating,  while  it  is  within  a  few  days'  reach  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  have  only  to  study  the  figures  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
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to  see  what  vast  food  reserves  are  at  our  disposal  there.  The 
official  live  stock  statistics  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia 
show  that  they  have  some  120  millions  of  sheep,  and  over  12^ 
millions  of  homed  cattle,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  millions  of 
rabbits  and  other  ground  game.  Why  should  we  go  to  Argentina 
or  the  United  States  for  our  animal  food,  when  we  can  get  it  of  a 
much  more  succulent  quality,  and  in  almost  unlimited  quantity, 
from  our  kith  and  kin  in  Australasia  ? 

These  are  questions  which  demand  and  deserve  our  earnest  atten- 
tion. In  a  commercially  federated  British  Empire  the  food  supply, 
80  vital  to  our  people  at  home,  would  be  secured,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  we  should  draw  our  com,  our  meat,  our  wool,  and 
other  commodities  from  our  own  children,  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
take  for  their  growing  population  and  expanded  industries  a  larger 
quantity  of  our  manufactured  merchandise.  Not  only  should  we 
share  mutually  in  the  profits  of  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but 
we  should  be  adding  to  the  ties  of  sentiment  and  kinship  the  more 
enduring  bonds  of  self-interest. 

Our  Colonies  say  to  us,  in  effect,  Go-operate  with  us,  ensure  us  a 
steady  and  certain  outlet  for  our  produce  in  your  markets ;  prefer 
us  to  the  foreigner,  and  we  on  our  part  will  adapt  our  fiscal  poUcy 
80  as  to  secure  for  British  manufactures  and  products  a  similar  place 
in  our  markets.  For  every  pound  you  spend  with  us,  we  will  spend 
a  pound  with  you.  Surely  this  appeals  to  our  pockets  as  well  as  to 
our  hearts.  Shall  we  help  or  hinder  such  a  desirable  consummation  ? 

The  nineteenth  century  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  it  the  end 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  our  gracious  Queen  draws  nearer,  although 
may  God  preserve  her  a  long  time  yet  in  our  midst  I  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  this  century  and  this  reign,  marked  as  they  have  been 
by  such  splendid  and  happy  strides  in  every  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  shall  witness  the  consummation  of  the  policy  reflected  in 
ibis  paper  ?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of  men  and  women, 
of  every  race,  colour,  and  creed,  join  in  loyal  allegiance  to  their 
beloved  Empress-Queen ;  they  rejoice  in  common  citizenship  in  the 
freest,  the  greatest,  the  most  glorious  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  they  are  blessed  with  the  possession  within  the  confines  of 
their  own  Empire  of  every  article  necessary  for  sustenance,  and  with 
the  means  of  self-support  for  every  honest  worker.  The  best  and 
moat  thoughtful  among  them  anxiously  await  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  which,  while  consoUdating  our  Empire  on  a  still  firmer  basis, 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  joy  and  comfort  to  many  a  poor  home, 
will  silence  many  a  bitter  cry  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
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hasten  the  realisation  of  that  halcyon  but  not  impossible  time  when 
prosperity  shall  ptevail  from  end  to  end  of  the  Empire,  and  there 
shall  be  no  complaining  in  any  of  her  streets. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Alfbed  G.  Jones,  P.C.  (Canadian  Delegate  to  the 
Pacific  Gable  Conference) :  I  feel  we  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  read  that  very  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper,  and  I  may  say  that  I  sympathise  with  his  views 
to  some  extent  as  to  the  efforts  that  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
vast  possessions  abroad.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present 
moment  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  influences  and  prestige 
of  the  Empire  by  the  construction  of  a  cable  route,  entirely  on 
British  territory,  from  the  Pacific  on  one  side  to  Australia  on  the 
other,  and  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  a  delegate  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Canada  to  meet  delegates  from  other  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question.  So  far  as  the  Government 
which  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  have  been  authorised  to  express 
an  earnest  desire  that  that  great  work  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  will,  we  believe,  add  prestige  to  the 
Empire.  We  do  not  regard  it  so  much  in  a  commercial  sense  as  in 
a  national  sense.  If  the  Colonial  Secretary,  sitting  in  his  office  in 
Whitehall, could  say,"  Call  me  up  Melbourne,  Ottawa,  or  Sydney," 
— if  he  could  communicate  directly  over  British  territory  with  any  of 
the  vast  possessions  of  the  Crown,  what  prestige  and  cUgnity  would 
be  added  to  the  Empire,  and  we  should  all  feel,  to  a  greater  degree 
possibly  than  we  do  at  present,  that  although  separated  by  vast 
distances  we  still  belong  to  one  great  family.  I  trust  that  con- 
summation may  be  brought  about  within  a  very  short  time.  As 
regards  the  subject  which  has  been  discussed  this  evening,  I  may 
say  that  I  see  no  insuperable  objections  to  carrying  out  the  policy 
outlined  in  the  paper.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  financial  questions 
to  be  considered  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Colonies — questions  which  are  possibly  capable  of  solution  if  under- 
taken with  a  desire  to  have  them  removed — but  this  I  will  add  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  and  I  doubt  not  the  remark  will  apply  to  other 
Provinces  as  well,  that  if  there  is  a  strong  desire  expressed  by  the 
people  and  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  a  clos^  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Colonies,  and  a  willingness  to  give  preferential 
entrance  to  the  products  of  those  Colonies  in  return  for  preferential 
considerations  in  the  various  Colonies,  Canada  at  least  would,  I 
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have  xu)  doubt,  be  quite  willing  to  consider  some  such  arrange- 
ment. We  know,  however,  that  that  proposition  must  emanate  from 
a.head  source,  that  any  proposition  of  that  kind  must  come  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  we  know  also  that  it  must  involve  cer- 
tain financial  changes  in  the  policy  of  some  of  the  Colonies  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  revenue  which  would  thereby  arise.  The  present 
administration  at  Ottawa  has  only  been  in  power  a  very  short 
time,  but  I  was  reading  the  other  day  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
eloquent  and  distinguished  statesman  at  its  head,  Mr.  Laurier,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  could 
enter  into  a  relationship  of  that  kind  with  the  Colonies  he  saw  no  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  Canada  responding  to  such  an 
invitation.  I  look  at  that  statement  as  most  important  at  this 
time,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
We  in  Canada  are  a  prosperous  and  contented  commimity.  We 
have  charge  of  our  own  affairs.  We  control  our  own  financial 
policy.  We  impose  the  same  duty  on  British  as  on  foreign  pro- 
ductions and  disburse  them  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 
Our  financial  policy  might  have  to  be  modified  to  some  extent  if  we 
entered  on  relations  such  as  those  proposed,  but  I  believe  that  pro- 
bably might  be  accomplished  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
saw  their  way  clear  to  admit  our  products  on  the  terms  indicated. 
The  question  rests  entirely  with  them.  I  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Pacific  cable  as  an  additional 
bond  between  us  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  I  look  forward  also 
with  interest  to  the  establishment  of  closer  trade  relations,  if  they 
can  be  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  which  would  bind  us 
still  more  closely  to  the  glorious  country  to  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  belong. 

Sir  Fbedbbick  Youno,  K.C.M.G.  :  Considering  the  active  part 
which  for  many  years  past  I  have  taken  in  reference  to  an  important 
question  that  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  paper,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks.  In 
his  opening  observations,  Mr.  Lowles  congratulated  himself  that  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  had  selected  him  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  session  on  the  question  of  Inter-British  Trade,  and 
we  are  all  as  fully  convinced  as  he  is,  I  am  sure,  that  the  question 
is  one  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  of  this 
Ixistitute.  For  years  past,  in  fact,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give 
utterance  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  uniting  the  whole  British 
Empire  together  by  links  of  sentiment  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
self-interest  in  the  second,  for  we  know  that  sentiment,  which  does 
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io  a  certain  extent  affect  our  relations  with  each  other,  must  be  sap- 
plemented  by  more  material  considerations  in  order  to  prodnoe  the 
result  we  so  earnestly  desire.  Mr.  Lowles  quoted  Mr.  Ghamber- 
lain»  who  said,  ''  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common  obligations  ? 
It  is  Imperial  defence.  What  is  the  greatest  of  our  common 
interests  ?  It  is  Imperial  trade."  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  view  of  all 
of  us,  and  the  conclusion  seems  naturally  to  follow  that  we  must 
give  some  encouragement,  some  preference,  to  trade  relations  within 
our  own  Empire  over  those— however  important  they  may  be,  and 
they  are  very  important — ^which  we  have  with  foreign  countries. 
If  trade  follows  the  flag,  it  also  follows  the  channels  and  lines  that 
are  most  tempting  to  it.  Mr.  Lowles  has  urged  there  should  be  on 
this  question  another  great  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conference.  All 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  must  heartily  agree  with 
that  suggestion,  and  we  do  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken 
to  bring  that  Conference  about  in  the  year  when  all  over  the 
Empire  we  shall  be  celebrating  the  auspicious  and  wonderful  reign 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Mr.  Lowles  mentions  that  he  has 
not  been  in  South  Africa.  In  that  respect  I  have  the  advantage 
of  him,  for  I  have  been  there,  and,  I  might  add,  "  still  would 
go.'*  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  from  all  I  saw  was  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  inducing  our  South 
African  fellow  subjects  to  join  with  us  in  any  well-conceived  plan 
of  Customs  Union  or  arrangement  for  mutual  trade.  We  were  all 
very  much  interested,  I  am  sure,  with  the  account  Mr.  Lowles 
gave  of  the  very  comprehensive  way  in  which  he  travelled  over 
ttie  vast  continent  of  Australia,  and  he  must  have  been  very  much 
gratified  with  the  encouragement  he  seems  to  have  received  from 
the  leading  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Jones  observed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  as  the  one  before 
us  can  hardly  be  properly  even  touched  upon  in  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  to-night,  but  we  were  all  extremely  pleased 
to  observe  the  sympathetic  way  in  which  Mr.  Jones  spoke  about 
encouraging  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  not  only  by  means  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  which  has  brought  him  over  here  from 
the  great  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  also  by  means  of  those  trade 
relations  we  have  more  directly  in  view  this  evening.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  only  add  that  there  are  two  words  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Lowles*  paper  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  much  misused 
and  misunderstood.  They  are  the  words  "  Free  trade.**  They  are 
most  captivating  words  to  every  Briton  ;  but  they  are  words  which  in 
their  application  have  been  entirely  misconceived,  for,  as  Mr.  Lowles 
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obfierves,  many  of  those  who  most  vehemently  call  out  for  ''  free 
trade  "  have  probably  never  even  read  Mr.  Gobden*s  utterances  on  the 
sabject.  The  fact  is,  we  have  never  had  *'  free  trade  "  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  "  free  imports,"  but  not  "  free  trade." 
Gobden  said,  as  I  remember  well,  that  the  principle  was  so  grand 
a  one  that,  when  once  we  set  the  example,  other  nations  would 
follow  it.  Fifty  years  have  passed  since  we  adopted  the  system  of 
'*  free  imports,"  and  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  leading  nations  in  the  world,  instead  of  following 
us,  have  adopted  a  more  strictly  protectionist  policy  in  their  tariffs 
than  ever,  which  continues  up  to  the  present  day. 

Major  J.  C.  Neild  :  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  one  country  in  the  world  that  has  gone  even 
further  than  Great  Britain  itself  in  the  direction  of  a  free-trade 
tariff,  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  out  of  place  at  a  gathering  at  which 
other  fiscal  views  seem  to  have  predominance  of  advocacy,  if  not  of 
approbation.  Nevertheless,  I  obey  the  call  of  the  chair,  though 
with  additional  diffidence,  arising  from  the  fact  that  after  an  absence 
of  forty  years  from  my  native  land  I  am  somewhat  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  appear  before  so  distinguished  an  assembly.  Of 
course,  one  cannot  deal  with  such  a  subject  exhaustively  in  the  ten 
minutes  that  is  allotted.  I  would  like  first  to  say  how  cordially  I 
respect  the  strong  patriotic  feeling  displayed  by  the  lecturer.  I  do 
not  venture  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire ;  I  do  not 
venture  even  to  speak  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  but  at  least  I 
may  venture  to  speak  for  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  New  South  Wales,  and  while,  as  I  have  said,  all  one's 
patriotic  feeling,  all  one's  national  feeling  goes  out  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  eloquent  address,  there  are  certain 
difficulties  which,  to  be  honest  and  manly,  we  must  look  in  the  face. 
There  are  difficulties  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  our 
own  Colony.  Occupying  a  central  position  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Australia,  we  have  a  country  of  vast  distances  and  sparse  popula- 
tion, a  country  specially  designed  by  nature  for  the  production  of 
raw  material,  of  which  there  is  a  large  production,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  we  purchase  nearly  the  whole  of  our  requirements  from 
the  British  Empire.  This  afternoon  I  got  together  a  few  figures — 
not  &ncy  figures,  but  the  figures  given  by  our  Oovemment 
statistician ;  and  though  I  will  not  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
gentleman's  fiscal  views,  I  may  say  he  was  appointed  by  a 
protectionist  Government.  Mr.  Lowles  advocates  inter-Imperial 
free-trade  with  protection  against  the  world— for  that  is  the  sum  and 
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substance  of  the  proposals  of  the  United  Empire  Trade  League ; 
but  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  this  effort  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  Britain's  commercial  supremacy,  a 
supremacy  that  is  threatened  in  the  opinion  alike  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Lord  Bosebery.  Now,  taking  the  imports  and  exports 
of  New  South  Wales  for  the  past  five  years,  1891-95, 1  find  that  the 
imports  have  been  £96,061,000,  an  average  of  19|  millions  a  year ; 
while  our  exports  have  been  £118,850,000,  an  average  of  22§ 
millions  a  year.  These  figures  were  made  up  as  follows  : — Lnports 
from  the  Australian  Colonies  £44,889,000,  an  average  of  8|  millions 
a  year ;  exports  to  the  other  Australian  Colonies  £46,286,000,  or 
9^  millions  a  year  ;  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Entire 
£42,215,000,  an  average  of  8^  millions ;  exports  to  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  £44,872,000,  or  9  nullions  a  year.  Our  imports 
from  foreign  countries — all  countries  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Empire — ^were  £9,505,000,  an  average  of  less  than  2  millions  a 
year ;  while  our  exports  to  those  countries  amounted  to  £22,741,000, 
an  average  of  4^  millions  a  year.  Taking  the  relative  proportions 
of  our  trade,  they  are  as  follows : — Imports  from  the  rest  of 
Australia  46*48  per  cent. ;  from  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 
48*78  per  cent. ;  from  foreign  countries  9*74  per  cent.  But  the 
exports  tell  a  different  tale.  To  the  Australian  Colonies  we  have 
exported  an  average  of  40*62  per  cent. ;  to  the  rest  of  the  British 
Empire  89*27  per  cent. ;  to  foreign  countries  20*11  percent.  Thus, 
so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  British  manufacturer 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  foreign  competition.  Taking  the 
balance  of  trade — that  is,  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports — we 
find  that  inter-Colonially  we  have  in  the  five  years,  1891-95, 
exported  £2,000,000  worth  over  the  value  of  our  imports,  and  the 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  shows  exactly  the  same  result, 
whilst  foreign  countries  have  purchased  in  excess  of  our  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  £18,250,000.  The  average  annual  balance  of 
trade  in  favour  of  our  Colony  has  been,  for  the  five  years,  from 
Australasia,  £400,000;  rest  of  the  Empire  £400,000;  and  from 
foreign  countries  £2,650,000.  These  figures  prove,  I  think,  most 
conclusively  that  the  foreign  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  very 
important  £B.ctor.  Eliminating  the  inter-Colonial  trade,  which  I 
admit  is  largely  compulsory — for  instance,  the  other  Colonies  must 
buy  largely  their  coal  supplies  from  us — we  find  that  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  Great  ?aitain  included,  supplies  48*75  per  cent,  of  our 
requirements,  and  buys  89*50  per  cent,  of  our  produce,  while 
foreign  countries  supply  9*75  per  cent,  of  our  requirements,  and 
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Imj  osTer  20  per  eent.  of  our  produce.  We  have  establiahed  a  freer 
tariff  than  even  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  only  British 
mannfiMtures  we  tax  are^  I  think,  whisky  and  snuff.  Our  tariff  is 
in  fact  reduced  to  duties  upon  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  though 
there  are  a  few  other  duties  that  are  gradually  disappearing.  Thus 
we  set  up  no  barriers  against  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  we 
trade  with  foreign  countries  at  all  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  &ct 
that  those  countries  buy  from  us  on  terms  that  are  certainly  hardly 
equal,  inasmuch  as  they  take  from  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
take  from  them.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  that  wa  can 
assent  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  we  otherwise  might  to  a 
proposal  that  would  interfere  with  a  trade — the  foreign  trade — that 
is  so  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers  of  raw  material  in 
our  great  Colony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  were  merely  to 
consult  one's  patriotic  feelings  the  thing  would  be  different,  and  here 
I  may  say  I  speak  for  many  thousands  of  people  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  yesterday  (November  9)  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  kept  as  a  statutory  holiday,  as  also  is  the  birthday  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty,  and  where  any  man  who  wields  pick,  shovel,  or 
hammer  on  those  days  is  looked  upon  as  not  at  all  to  be  received 
on  terms  of  decent  friendship.  As  a  matter  of  national  sentiment 
and  patriotism,  therefore,  we  should  go  heart  and  soul  with  the 
proposals  of  the  lecturer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  hard-headed, 
though  not  hard-hearted,  men  of  business,  and  as  men  charged  with 
public  responsibilities,  we  have  to  consider  the  circumstances  in 
^diich  we  find  ourselves  and  the  circumstances  of  our  country.  I 
will  only  add  this — ^if  Australasian  Federation  ever  does  eventuate 
(and  I  am  not  too  sanguine  on  the  point  for  many  a  year  to  come), 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  proposals  of  Australasia  will  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  views  that  have  been  laid  before  us  to-night. 
We  are  almost  certain  to  find  a  strong  desire  to  have  inter-Colonial 
free-trade  and  protection  against  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
irtiether  the  British  Empire  or  any  other  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  own  that,  as  a  firee-trader,  I  am  not  over-enthusi- 
astic at  the  prospect— a  prospect  that  involves  the  shutting  of  the 
door  against  our  largest  customer  and  our  only  banker.  I  thank 
Mr.  Lowles  for  his  valuable  address.  I  am  at  one  with  him  in 
desiring  to  use  every  legitimate  method  of  maintaining  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  England,  because  once  England  loses 
that  sopremacy  she  will  lose  her  maritime  supremacy,  and,  as  a 
natural  corolhuy,  her  naval  supremacy.  When  England  has  lost 
that,  God  help  her ! 

d2 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Davson  :  I  should,  I  think,  be  lacking  in  byalty  to 
that  part  of  the  great  Empire  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  int^sted  if 
I  did  not  join  in  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  his  Tery  able 
paper.  Mr.  Lowles  is  evidently  a  Federationist,  and  he  has  shown 
a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject.  I  feel  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana.  I  hail  with  satisfaction  the  speech  of 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guildhall,  in  which  he  intimated  that  the  dis- 
pute between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  was  likely  to  be  settled. 
We  are  to  some  extent  indebted  to  Venezuela  for  introducing  us  to 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  British  public,  for  up  to  that  time 
we  were  very  little  known  in  England,  and  I  believe  many  members 
of  Parliament  even  were  unaware  of  our  geographical  position.  The 
settlement  of  this  question  will,  I  feel  confident,  give  impetus  to 
the  gold  industry.  But  the  gold  industry,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
not  a  permanent  industry.  British  Guiana  was  founded  on  agricul- 
tural industry.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  Colonies.  It  has  flourished 
through  sugar,  and  will,  I  hope,  yet  flourish  through  sugar.  But 
what  the  Colony  is  suffering  from  now  is  the  effect  of  the  bounties 
given  by  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  secure  the 
shell  if  the  kernel  is  to  be  eaten  away  by  foreign  rivals.  Mr.  Lowles 
has  referred  to  the  meeting  at  Georgetown,  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  statements  niiade  at  that  meeting  and  in  the  resolution  are  not 
exaggerated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on 
the  most  valuable  machinery  for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  British  subjects  who  are  employed  in  sugar-making 
and  whose  labour  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  other  industry. 
Surely  the  British  Government  will  not  allow  all  that  capital  to  be 
wasted  and  all  these  labourers  to  want  simply  because  foreign  rivals, 
partly  with  the  view  of  crippling  the  Colonies,  have  established  boun- 
ties against  which  there  is  no  competing  ?  A  distinguished  member 
of  Parliament  said  at  a  public  meeting  not  long  ago,  '*  Beware  of  a 

man  who  says,  I  am  a  free-trader  but "  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not 

alarm  you  by  saying,  "  I  am  a  free-trader  but- "  I  believe  in 

reciprocity.  I  do  not  believe  in  free-trade  where  foreign  nations, 
instead  of  reciprocating,  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  treatment 
they  receive  to  undennine  the  country  that  gives  them  that  treatment. 
I  hope  other  members  of  Parliament  will  take  up  this  subject  as 
Mr.  Lowles  has  done,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  tail  hearing,  because 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  with  fEur  play  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  nation  in  the  world  in  the  production  of  sugar  and 
other  commodities. 
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Mt.  B.  G.  Wbbbtbb,  M.P. :  The  leotorer  has  visited  Australia 
and  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  aooount  of  his  travels,  but,  as  I 
was  reminded  when  I  heard  Sir  Frederick  Young,  many  of  the 
views  he  has  advocated  to-night  were  held  by  many  of  as  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  long  said  that  the  idea 
that  other  nations  would  go  in  for  free-trade  on  the  good-example 
principle  was  rubbish,  and  we  have  long  believed  that  the  true  way 
to  promote  commercial  relations  with  our  Colonies  was  on  the  lines 
of  self-interest.  In  reference  to  one  part  of  the  subject— viz. 
improved  means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  the 
Empire — I  may  mention  that  not  long  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  found  the  most  ridiculous  state  of  things  existed,  and  it 
exists,  I  believe,  still.  The  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  West  Indies  is  via  New  York  and  then 
through  the  North  American  continent  and  the  Central  States  of 
America.  I  was  in  the  West  Indies  at  an  interesting  period — the 
period  of  the  Baring  smash  and  of  an  important  incident  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Pamell — and  the  whole  of  the  information  had  to  be  filtered 
through  New  York,  and  edited  by  an  old  Irish  lady,  I  was  told,  who 
was  £he  correspondent  of  a  small  New  York  newspaper,  editing  the 
whole  of  the  telegrams  for  the  information  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  West  Indies.  Then,  when  the  di£Sculty  arose  with  Venezuela, 
where  was  our  fleet  ?  Not  at  Jamaica,  but  at  Bermuda,  a  long 
distance  from  Venezuela,  the  reason  being  that  the  only  telegraphic 
communication  on  which  we  could  rely  was  at  Bermuda.  This 
state  of  affairs  should  be  promptly  reme^ed  and  direct  telegraphic 
conmmnication  via  Bermuda  established.  I  read  this  morning 
with  great  satisfaction  of  the  great  growth  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies;  our  export  trade  to  the 
Colonies  and  India  now  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  this  connection  there 
is  one  question  I  would  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  sugar  bounties.  Those  bounties  were,  as  you  know, 
inaugurated  by  Napoleon  the  Great  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
British  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  that  policy,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  to  a  large  extent  succeeded.  It  has  destroyed  not  only 
their  industry,  but  our  market  for  machinery  in  those  islands,  thus 
affecting  not  only  the  planters  but  British  labour  at  home.  I  know 
that  in  return  you  can  buy  sugar  made  from  beet  at  a  trivial 
amount  under  what  it  would  be  if  the  bounties  were  abolished. 

Mr.  NbvuiB  Lubbook  :  The  whole  question  is  one  of  a  &rthing. 

Mr.  Wbbstbb  :  A  farthing  a  pound  1    For  this  whole  industries 
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in  tiie  East  of  London,  Bristol,  and  dsewhero  ue  destrcq^  and 
thousands  of  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  Added  to  ttiis 
we  eat  this  wretohed  beet  sugar  instead  of  Uie  pore  cane  sugar.  I 
snbmit  that  for  the  purposes  of  trade  the  whole  British  Elmpire 
ought  to  be  as  one  nation.  If  that  were  the  case  we  could  oblige 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  come  gradually  to  an  open  and  free-trade 
system  of  commerce,  as  the  loss  of  the  trade  within  the  United 
Commercial  Zollverein  of  the  British  Empire  would  mean  to  a 
protectionist  nation  who  stood  apart  the  loss  to  that  nation  of  free- 
trade  with  the  British  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  with  (me-third  of  the 
trading  community  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  me  that  those  who  talk  of  free-trade  have  never  stirred  hand  or 
finger  to  establish  it  within  the  Empire  itselfl  They  leave  it  to 
chance  or  to  the  magic  of  patience  to  bring  it  aboat.  That  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  accomplish  I  do  not  allege,  but  that  it  would 
be  an  impossible  one  I  deny.  Canada  we  know  is  willing  ;  Aus- 
tralia, the  lecturer  tells  us,  is  in  the  main  fiivouraUe  to  a  commer- 
cial union ;  I  can  speak  positively  that  the  West  Indies  long  for  it. 
In  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  we  have  it.  Of  Africa  I  cannot 
speak  definitely  one  way  or  the  other.  And  to  that  Lnporial  Free 
Trade  Unicm  we  know  we  can  add  the  great  and  important 
dependency  of  India,  won  by  our  ancestors'  blood,  and  now 
practically  becoming  year  by  year  the  happy  hunting-ground  tat 
German  traders,  who  are  edging  our  own  manufactures  out  of  the 
market,  and  who,  whilst  unable  to  do  more  than  plant  a  few  highly- 
paid  officials  in  their  so-called  Colonies,  grudge  our  defasding  our 
Ofwn  territories  and  possessions  or  safeguarding  the  ri^ts  and 
liberties  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 
This  lecture  will,  I  h(^,  muik  another  step  in  advance  in  Uiis 
important  questicm. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Baike  :  I  think  the  most  important  part  of  this 
important  paper  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  which  relates  to  the  inroad 
of  German  trade  and  the  consequent  decadence  <A  our  own  indus- 
tries. Our  so-called  free- trade  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  out  fishing  in  Scotland,  and  who,  after  a  pnsistent  spell 
oi  ill-luck,  missed  a  singulariy  fine  fish.  He  exjureesed  himself  as 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  do  on  such  occasions,  whereupon  the  gilly 
kxdred  at  him  and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  if  you  were  not  such  a  beautiful 
genUeman  what  a  bad  'un  you  would  be  I  *'  If  we  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  this  so-called  firee-trade  with  awe,  as  something 
which,  like  the  laws  oi  the  Modes  and  Persians,  must  not  be 
changed,  I  think,  after  hearing  such  statistics  as  we  have  beard 
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to-night,  and  seeing  the  evil  effects  of  this  inequitable  foreign  trade 
which  is  crushing  out  our  own  industries,  we  should  say  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  change  some  of  the  conditions  under 
whidi  our  manufacturers  are  called  upon  to  struggle;  when  we 
should  have  something  better  than  trade  free  in  name  merely,  and 
should  no  longer  lay  ourselves  open  to  be  pillaged  by  German 
producers  as  we  do  to-day.  When  we  find  that  between  1872  and 
1894,  although  our  population  had  increased  by  seven  millions,  our 
exports  fell  by  je80,000,000,  when  we  find  at  the  same  time  the 
exports  of  protected  continental  Europe  have  increased  54  per  cent. 
and  those  of  the  United  States  117  per  cent.,  we  have  ample  food 
for  reflection.  We  find  further  that  our  agricultural  imports  have 
increased  88  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  British  wheat  has 
dedined  48  per  cent.,  and  is  declining  still.  Mr.  Lowles  advocates 
inter-British  trade.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  say 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  move  in  this  matter,  and  move 
decisively.  We  remember  what  Benjamin  DisraeH  said  in  1846 — 
"  The  time  will  come  when  the  working-classes  of  England  will 
come  to  you  on  bended  knees  and  pray  you  to  remove  your  present 
legislation."  I  trust  that  day  will  never  come.  Let  us  lose  no 
time  in  acting,  and  by  altering  this  condition  of  affairs  secure  justice 
for  Englishmen. 

Mr.  B.  S.  AsHTON  :  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  some 
opinions  on  this  matter,  different  from  those  which  have  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker.  There  appears  to  be  such  a  tremendous 
dread  of  foreign  competition  that  I  would  like  to  recall  the 
name  and  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  who,  I  beUeve,  will  meet 
with  respect  in  this  audience.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself — '^  When  I  look  back,  when  I  see  in  one  depart- 
ment alone  the  measure  of  progress  that  has  taken  place  during 
my  own  lifetime,  I  am  unable  to  share  those  pessimistic  anticipa- 
tions, or  suppose  we  shall  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  that  is  still 
before  us.  There  is  room  for  all.  I  do  not  envy  the  success  of 
our  neighbours."  Mr.  Goschen  has  expressed  himself  very  much 
to  the  same  effect.  If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  have  shown 
that  in  the  comparison  of  one  year  with  another  Mr.  Lowles  has 
made  no  allowance  for  the  fall  in  prices.  Take  the  iron  trade. 
Mr.  Lowles  has  given  us  some  figures  that  look  very  alarming. 
In  1874,  the  value  of  the  exports  was,  he  says,  £31,000,000. 
Allowing  for  the  fall  in  prices,  those  figures  would  represent  at 
the  present  day  £16,800,000,  which,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
in  1894,  means  an  increase  for  1894  of  £1,800,000.    Moreover, 
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Mr.  Lowles  has  made  no  allowance  in  these  figures  for  the 
terrible  strike  in  the  coal  trade  in  1898-94,  when  the  coal  mines 
and  consequently  the  iron  mines  were  stopped,  with  the  result 
that  our  exports  would  show  a  large  falling  off.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  Belgium  and  Germany  stepped  in  and  to  some 
extent  took  our  place.  Notwithstanding  that,  our  iron  trade  is 
now,  I  find,  in  a  very  strong  position,  for  the  Economist  of 
October  24  shows  that  if  the  production  of  iron  goes  on  as  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  we  shall  top  our  highest  records  in  the 
most  prosperous  years.  The  production  will  be  something  like 
8,600,000  tons.  America,  with  about  9,000,000,  is  passing  us  because 
she  has  rich  mines,  and  Germany  is  finding  that  she  also  has  mines. 
If  these  nations  pour  forth  their  coals  and  iron,  surely  we,  being 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  cannot  be  such  fools  as  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wealth  which  is  in  the  world,  and  which  comes 
to  us  in  the  free  intercourse  of  nations.  In  another  part  of  his 
paper  Mr.  Lowles  makes  certain  statements  concerning  our  foreign 
trade.  Now,  Mr.  Lowles  is  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  clear  in  their  statements — 
clearer  than  I  think  Mr.  Webster  was.  Mr.  Lowles  says  that 
between  1870  and  1894  our  foreign  trade  fell  from  174  millions  per 
annum  to  155  millions,  a  decrease  of  19  millions,  and  he  compares 
our  foreign  trade  with  that  of  Germany.  Now,  by  our  foreign 
trade  I  presimie  Mr.  Lowles  here  means  simply  the  exports  to 
foreign  nations  and  not  to  our  Colonies.    Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Lowles  :  That  is  so. 

Mr.  AsHTON :  Then  why  make  such  a  comparison  with  the 
exports  from  Germany,  which  include  the  whole  of  their  trade  ?  I 
say  that  it  is  misleading.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  from  the  Gobden 
Club.  It  contains  figures  which  I  believe  are  correct,  though  some 
gentlemen  present  may  take  exception  to  the  inference.  These 
figures  show  that  the  exports  to  our  Colonies,  which  in  1870-74 
amounted  to  £60,000,000,  amounted  in  1890-94  to  £78,000,000,  an 
increase  of  £18,000,000,  which  is  some  set-off  to  the  £19,000,000 
of  which  Mr.  Lowles  speaks.  It  is  unfair  and  misleading,  I  say, 
to  take  our  foreign  trade,  as  Mr.  Lowles  has  done,  and  compare  it 
with  Germany's  whole  exports,  which  include  everything.  Then 
Mr.  Lowles  makes  a  quotation  from  the  Cotton  Factory  Times,  and 
you  would  imagine  from  what  he  says  that  the  cotton  trade  of  this 
country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and  that  the  people  of  Lancashire 
were  suffering  from  low  wages  and  poverty.  No  such  thing.  !Fhey 
never  had  such  wages  as  they  have  had  for  the  last  ten  to  twen^ 
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ydars.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures  :  in  1870  the  export  of  piece 
goods  was  8,252  million  yards,  and  in  1895  5,088  million  yards— 
an  increase  of  78  per  cent. ;  while  the  export  of  yams  was  187 
million  poands  in  1870,  and  252  millions  in  1895,  an  increase  of 
84  per  cent.  So  that  the  statements  in  the  paper  and  the  figures 
showing  what  Lancashire  is  doing  contradict  one  another. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  O.C.M.G) :  I  rise  to  bring 
the  discussion  to  a  dose,  and  to  ask  yon  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 
I  think  I  rightly  describe  the  main  purport  of  the  paper  when  I  say 
that  its  whole  force  was  directed  to  showing  us  the  importance  of 
some  arrangement  being  made  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies  by  means  of  which  the  products  of  the  Colonies  would 
be  admitted  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  terms  than  the 
same  products  when  coming  from  foreign  countries,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  admitted  into  the  Colonies  on  more  favoured  terms  than  the 
same  manufactured  goods  when  coming  from  foreign  countries; 
the  olrject  for  which  such  an  arrangement  is  advocated  being  two- 
fold— first  and  foremost,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  bind  closer  the 
ties  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies ;  and,  secondly, 
in  order  both  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Colonies  and  to  pro- 
mote British  manu&cturing  industries.  There  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  I  think,  as  to  the  objects  which  are  aimed  at.  They  are 
such  as  everyone  who  cares  for  the  wel&re  of  the  British  Empire 
as  a  whole,  or  for  that  of  the  particular  country  to  which  he  may 
belong  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  would  desire  to  advance. 
The  real  question  before  us  is  whether  they  would  be  advanced  by 
the  means  proposed.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  this 
evening  several  gentlemen  speak  on  the  proposal.  The  main  fault 
of  the  discussion,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  been  its  shortness.  The 
subject  is  too  large  and  the  time  at  our  disposal  has  been  too  short. 
Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
decision,  or  resolution.  This  Institute,  it  is  well  understood,  is  not 
committed  by  anything  any  of  its  members  may  say  or  by  what 
anybody  may  say  in  this  room.  All  that  it  desires  to  do  is  to  give 
a  fur  field  for  free  discussion  upon  questions  that  concern  the 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  ;  and  such  a  discussion  we  have  had  to- 
night on  a  question  which  is  well  worthy  of  discussion.  It  is  now 
very  late,  and  all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  say  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lowles  and  to  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussion  for  a  very  agreeable  evening,  and  I  now  move  that 
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the  hearty  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Lowles  for  the 
able  and  interesting  paper  he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  ns. 

Mr.  John  Lowlbs,  M.P. :  In  acknowledging  yonr  cordial  vote  of 
thanks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  one 
or  two  adverse  criticisms^  while  recognising  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  criticism  was  favourable.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
eloquent  friend  from  New  South  Wales  (Major  Neild),  I  may  say 
that  I  had  the  same  facts  that  he  has  laid  before  us  presented  to  me 
when  I  was  there.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  present  moment,  foreign 
countries  buy  more  (principally  wool)  &om  New  South  Wales  than 
she  does  from  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  England  imports  from 
the  Continent  manufactured  woollen  goods  to  the  tune  of  ten 
millions,  which  means  that  the  wool  bought  by  foreign  countries 
from  New  South.  Wales  and  the  other  Colonies  comes  to  us  as  a 
manufebctured  article,  so  that  we  are  the  ultimate  purchasers,  and 
this  position  would  only  be  altered  for  the  better  by  my  proposals. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Ashton,  I  may  say  that  I  recognise  in  him  a 
gentleman  who  won — and  deservedly — a  share  of  a  large  prize  that 
I  meant  to  have  gone  in  for  myself,  but  I  was  away.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Ashton  writes  as  a  man  with  preconceived  notions.  I  dare 
say  I  do,  but  I  may  observe  that  a  great  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  East-end  of  London  and  among  the  people  whom  I 
represent.  I  have  gone  day  after  day  to  the  dock  gates  and  spoken 
to  the  men  clamouring  for  work.  It  is  a  lesson  you  will  never 
forget  to  find  men  driven  out  of  one  industry  after  another  by  the 
pressure  of  this  unfair  and  unwholesome  competition.  The  matter 
on  which  I  have  addressed  you  is,  I  am  convinced,  engaging  the 
earnest  consideration  of  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  I  feel  sure  that  before  this  century  closes  some  im- 
portant move  will  have  been  made.  I  think,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  Colonies  to  formulate  a  scheme,  we  must  formulate  a  scheme 
ourselves,  the  principles  of  which  should  be  fixed  but  which  should 
be  elastic  as  to  details,  and  I  believe  the  ultimate  result  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  Empire.  I  would  very  much  like  the  op- 
portunity of  discussing  this  matter  with  Mr.  Ashton  and  his  friends 
on  a  public  platform.  I  bum  to  discuss  it,  because  I  feel  I  could 
convince,  if  I  did  not  convert,  these  stalwart  free-traders.  I  beg  to 
propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  presiding. 

The  Chaibman  responded,  after  which  the  meeting  came  to  a 
dose. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  November  17, 1896— Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G., 
in  the  Chair — when  Mr.  E.  Jerome  Dyer  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  COLONY  OP  VICtOIttA:  SOME  OFdTS  INDUSTRIES.* 

Thb  Anthor  commenced  with  a  brief  reference  to  Australia  gener- 
ally, and  pointed  out  that  in  a  country  so  huge,  though  so  favoured  by 
Nature,  one  must  expect  to  find  a  few  drawbacks  standing  out  the 
more  prominently  by  contrast  with  so  much  that  is  superior ;  and 
the  insufficiency  of  water,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  was 
xefened  to  as  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  the  only  serious  defect. 

In  the  more  mountainous  south  or  south-east,  however,  a  different 
state  of  things  prevails.  In  those  latitudes,  where  the  winds  and 
seas  of  the  tropics  commingle  with  those  of  the  frigid  south,  lies 
Australia's  '*  farm  garden  " — ^the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

Luxuriating  in  this  chmatic  blend  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
very  brief  and  never  excessive.  Stock  thrive  in  the  fields  without 
sh^ter  throughout  the  winter,  and  winter  clothing  may  be  worn 
with  but  little  inconvenience  throughout  the  summer.  No  country 
in  the  world  can  show  better  returns  per  acre,  without  artificial  aid 
to  the  soil,  in  the  majority  of  those  industries  largely  dependent 
upon  a  benign  sun  and  mellow  climate,  than  this  Colony.  And  it 
is  in  this  direction — in  the  pastoral  pursuits  and  in  the  industries 
of  viticulture,  horticulture  and  dairying — that  Victoria  (and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Australia)  is  finding  its  destiny. 

Mining  is  purposely  excepted  in  this  generalisation,  as  Mr.  Dyer 
holds  that,  valuable  as  this  industry  is  to  a  country's  development, 
it  cannot  rank  with  agriculture  as  an  abiding  pillar  of  a  nation's 
permanent  prosperity.  In  Victoria's  case  mining  is  merely  incidental 
to  the  perpetuity  of  its  industries  of  the  soil. 

ManufiActuring  in  the  Colony  is  held  not  to  justify  the  importance 
attached  to  it,  for  Victoria  can  never  become  a  manufacturing 
country,  nor  can  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  the  sense  which, 
for  instance,  identifies  England  and  Germany  with  this  great  in- 
dustry. Seasons  are  given,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lack  of  cheap 
labour.  Prohibitive  protective  tariffs  or  the  introduction  of  cheap 
foreign  labour  might  meet  the  case,  but  the  objections  to  such 
measureft— described  at  some  length — are  almost  insuperable.  It 
is  not,  then,  on  the  spindles  and  steam-hammers  of  soft  goods  and 

^  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
avaUahle  for  reference. 
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hardware  inana£B.ctares  that  AustraUa  is  to  build  np  a  great  natioxit 
but  on  the  rich  resources  of  the  soil — the  time-honoured,  healthy 
and  splendidly  independent  life  of  feuming  the  land. 

The  capacity  of  the  country  in  this  direction  is  then  generally 
referred  to,  though  its  handful  of  population  have  done  little  more 
than  peck  at  its  riches  on  some  of  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
which,  especially,  lie  along  the  coast  of  magnificent  inland  territory 
on  the  south  and  east  of  the  continent.  The  capabilities  of  the 
various  Colonies  are  briefly  summarised,  in  order  to  show  the  geo- 
graphical, climatic,  and  productive  relationship  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  continent  bear  towards  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  Colony  of  Victoria,  in  the  affairs  of  its  land  and  financial 
institutions,  its  railways  (over  8,000  miles  now  open)  and  public 
works,  and  its  Government  service,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
harsh  criticism  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  perhaps 
deservedly,  but  not  more  so  than  every  other  country  on  the  globe 
which,  through  the  force  of  surpassing  wealth  of  productiveness, 
must  sometimes  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  moderation  and  sufficiency. 
But  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Colony  from  the  crash  of  1898  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  the  richness  of  its  agricultural  resources.  A 
short  sketch  is  given  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  crisis  referred  to. 

In  no  stage  of  a  country's  history  could  a  more  crucial — and 
therefore  a  more  appropriate — ^time  be  selected  for  testing  its  back- 
bone and  the  recuperative  potency  of  its  resources  than  that  which 
followed  such  a  crisis  as  Victoria  experienced  three  years  ago.  It 
has  been  a  sad  experience  to  many,  but  the  disaster  has  proved  of 
incalculable  good  to  the  Colony. 

The  developments  and  retrenchment  of  the  last  three  years  are 
then  briefly  reviewed.  The  loss  to  Melbourne  of  40,000  of  its 
population  who  went  back  to  the  land,  and  the  retrenchment  of 
1,106  employ  is  in  the  public  service,  reducing  the  annual  ex- 
penditure under  this  head  by  £290,178  per  annum  since  1894,  are 
amongst  the  chief  of  these.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  since  1880 
up  to  1898,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  1880,  imports  were  each 
year  greatly  in  excess  of  exports;  in  fiskct,  for  fifty-seven  years 
previous  to  1898,  imports  exceeded  exports  at  the  average  rate  of 
1^  million  per  year.  In  1898,  however,  this  was  reversed,  and 
last  year  exports  exceeded  imports  by  £2,075,800,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  wheat  yield  was  only  5,000,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  11,000,000  the  preceding  year.  The  sum  of  £85,000,000 
shown  by  the  excess  of  imports  previous  to  1898  represents  capital 
invested  in  the  Colony,  now  proved  to  be  a  good  investment  by  the 
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lapid  progress  being  made  in  the  produoidon  and  export  of  agrionl- 
toral  products. 

The  great  industries,  however,  which  stamp  the  C!olonj  with  the 
eminent  purpose  which  Nature  undoubtedly  intended  her  to  fulfil 
are  Dairying,  Horticulture,  and  Viticulture.  It  was  natural,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Colony's  settlement,  that  our  sturdy  and  in- 
domitable colonisers  should  go  first  to  the  products  of  the  earth 
most  easily  garnered  and  won,  and  ready  in  their  native  condition 
for  consumption  and  export ;  and  thus  pioneers  gave  their  energies 
to  the  great  grass  harvest  and  the  ready  gold.  Wool  and  gold  were 
their  chief,  and,  indeed,  their  only,  staples.  In  later  days,  when  the 
rich  and  prolific  nature  of  the  soil  became  better  known,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  raw  products  of  the  staff  of  life  became  urgent, 
wheat  was  added  to  these  staples.  The  pioneering  generation 
passed  away,  forests  were  removed,  roads  made,  lands  developed, 
and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Colony's  soil  laid  bare.  An 
experimental  era  then  set  in.  The  suitability  of  climate  at  various 
points  was  tested,  soils  were  analysed,  and  trials  were  made  with 
plants  and  seeds.  The  success  achieved  realised  all  that  experts 
had  affirmed,  and  much  more  than  the  colonists  anticipated.  But 
local  demand  was  restricted,  and  the  world's  great  markets  were 
fiur  distant.  There  were  far-seeing  men,  however,  who  saw  the 
possibilities,  foreign  countries  were  crying  out  for  food,  the  bursting 
soil  was  crying  out  for  cultivation,  and,  the  needs  being  great, 
paternal  Grovemments  arose  to  afford  the  means  and  point  out  the 
way.  The  story  need  be  told  no  further,  but  a  few  words  may  be 
said  upon  the  developments  which  followed. 

Brief  sketches  are  then  submitted  of  the  wool,  wheat,  dairying, 
fruit,  wine,  grape  wine  brandy,  meat,  tobacco,  beef,  sugar,  and 
mining  industries.  Wheat  growing  in  unsuitable  districts,  where 
the  average  does  not  approach  ten  bushels  per  acre,  is  questioned,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  butter  industry  which  grew  in  exports  from 
practically  nothing  to  £1,000,000  in  five  years,  and  the  great  variety 
of  fruits  cultivable  and  the  unrivalled  superiority  of  the  climate 
and  soil  for  their  production,  are  dealt  with.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine-growing  industry,  which  increased  from  5,000 
acres  in  1878  to  80,000  in  1898,  not  all  yielding  but  producing 
nearly  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
highest  prizes  obtainable  in  Europe  have  recently  been  gained  by 
Yiotorian  wines  at  the  Brussels  and  Marseilles  exhibitions,  and  that 
this  proves  the  wines  to  be  of  a  fineness  and  delicacy  suited  to 
British  taste.    Attention  is  directed  to  the  security  offered  British 
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capitaUsts  in  the  Colony  in  ihis  industry,  as  wine,  imlike  anyihiiig 
else  that  man  can  invest  in,  improves  in  valne  by  keeping,  and 
therefore,  with  ordinary  care,  it  is  a  valuable  investment  The 
vignerons  of  the  Colony  are  generaUy  a  steady  and  haidworidng,  but 
not  a  wealthy,  class,  and  would  readily  welcome  capital  to  expand 
their  industry  and  afford  means  of  storing  and  maturing  their  wines 
for  the  high-grade  markets  of  Europe.  The  excellence,  cheaimesB, 
and  large  quantity  obtainable  of  grape  wine  brandy,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  young  wines  which  small  vignerons  cannot  afford  to 
hold  and  mature,  and  the  smallness  of  the  French  output  of  this 
article,  are  also  referred  to. 

The  mining  industry  is  dealt  with  at  some  length,  chiefly  that  of 
gold  mining.  Up  to  date,  about  60,000,000  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at 
j^240,000,000,  have  been  raised  in  Victoria.  About  three-quarters 
of  this  quantity  has  been  from  quartz  uniformly  averaging  ^  oz. 
to  the  ton,  average  cost  of  production  being  two-fifths.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  increased  annual  output  of  gold  of  late  years,  the 
splendid  yields  returned,  the  recent  rich  discoveries,  the  high  price  of 
Victorian  gold  (from  £4  to  £4  8s.  id.  per  oz.)  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  the  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  the  facilities  of 
transport,  as  railways  cover  most  of  the  country,  and  not  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  Colony  has  yet  been  prospected. 

Regarding  the  gold  mining  industry,  it  is  stated  that  some  years 
ago  a  feeling  grew  in  England  that  Victoria  retained  all  its  best 
properties  for  local  enterprise  and  investment,  and  only  sent  the 
doubtful  to  London.  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this  at 
that  time,  but  many  new  fields  have  been  opened  up  since,  and 
numberless  discoveries  have  been  made.  But  the  chief  factor 
militating  against  local  enterprise  has  been  the  recent  depression. 
Little  money  has  been  in  circulation  for  mining  development, 
and  much .  has  been  locked  up  in  reconstructed  financial  insti- 
tutions that  might  otherwise  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
Still  a  certain  measure  of  development  had  to  be  carried  on.  The 
old  fields  were,  naturally,  all  right,  for  they  were  paying,  but  new 
fields  entered  on  a  precarious  time.  People  hung  on,  for  they  saw 
the  rich  prospect  ahead.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  present.  The 
new  fields  are  there  with  all  their  promising  prospects,  and  people 
still  hang  on,  but  they  can*t  do  more,  for  they  want  capital. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  huge  area  in  the  Colony  still  awaiting 
settlement  and  to  the  generous  offer  of  capital  and  land  by  the 
Qovemment  to  desirable  settlers.  The  paper  concludes :  Though 
mining  has  such  a  brilliant  outlook,  for  it  is  an  essentifldly  safe 
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industry  in  this  Colony,  it  is  in  the  absolutely  certain  prospects  of 
its  agrionltnral  industries  that  Victoria  is  to  secure  that  plenitude 
of  prosperity  and  comfort  which  its  people  see  plainly  ahead  of 
them  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  recent  speculative  reverses  which 
brought  upon  them  so  many  evil  days  three  years  ago.  But  the 
people  of  Victoria  are  not  selfish,  and  if  their  kindred  across  the 
seas  do  not  accept  their  invitation  to  share  the  blessings  of  plenty 
which  this  bright  land  affords  them,  they  hope  that  the  varied  and 
healthful  products  of  Australia's  ''farm-garden"  may  continue 
increasingly  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  comfort  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  Britons,  whose  lot  in  life  might  not  be  so  fortunate  as 
theirs. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  dwelt  on  the 
excellence  of  Victorian  wool  and  the  general  appreciation  of  other 
Victorian  products,  especially  butter,  which  commanded  a  high 
price  in  the  London  market.  As  regards  wine,  mistakes  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  but  were  being  corrected,  and  wine  now  produced 
in  the  Colony  could  compete  successfully  with  European  growths. 

Mr.  6.  Collins  Lbvey,  C.M.6.,  emphasised  the  importance  of 
the  gold-mining  industry,  and  contended  that  a  mining  and  manu- 
facturing country  was  almost  always  richer  than  one  that  depended 
on  its  agricultural  resources.  While  making  the  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  resources  of  the  Colony,  they  should  not 
n^lect  the  development  of  its  mining  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  wished  the  paper  could  be  heard  in  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  other  large  centres  where  the  wealth  and 
products  of  the  Colonies  were  not  properly  understood.  Victoria 
might  well  be  proud  of  her  dairying  industry,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  other  countries  had  developed  even  more  rapidly. 
Before  ten  years  were  over  there  would  be  a  large  production  of 
factory  butter  in  this  country,  and  the  use  of  the  milk  separator 
would  increase  England's  annual  output  by  8,000  tons. 

The  Hon.  T.  Playpord  (Agent-Genend  for  South  Australia) 
believed  that  for  many  years  England  would  be  able  to  take  their 
butter,  wool,  wine,  gold,  and  even  coal.  They  would  have  no 
di£5culty  in  selling  produce  as  long  as  they  produced  articles  of  the 
very  best  quality.  South  Australia  produced  some  of  the  finest 
wines  in  the  world,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  a  market 
would  be  found  for  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Valentine  said  that  so  far  as  Victorian  butter  was 
concerned,  the  factories  were  conducted  on  the  best  system  con- 
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sidering  the  age  of  the  industry.  He  advocated  the  sevenJ 
(jovemments  giving  their  Bnpport  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Sonih 
Australian  Government,  whose  policy  had  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  putting  their  wines  on  the  English  market. 

Sir  Fbbdbbioe  Young,  K.C.M.6.,  spoke  of  the  practical  value  of 
such  discussions,  which  it  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
Institute  to  promote  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAN,  M.P.,  expressed  himself  as  being  in  general 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Dyer's  views. 

The  Ghaibman,  speaking  of  distribution  on  this  side,  said  the 
Colonies  had  already  done  something.  South  Australia  had 
established  a  wine  dep6t,  which  he  believed  was  extremely 
encouragiDg  in  its  results.  Some  of  the  other  (Colonies  had  em- 
ployed experts  who  had  done  excellent  work,  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  their  recommendations  had  not  always  been  carried  out.  He 
always  found  difficulty  in  getting  a  Colonial  Government  to  spend 
money  where  they  did  not  see  it  being  spent,  or  were  not  there  to 
control  it.  Mr.  Dteb  replied,  and  the  meeting  closed  after  the 
usual  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  8, 
1896,  when  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  England's  Work  in  Central  Africa." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  InstitatCi  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  22  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

J,  Stuart  Campbell,  E.  A,  Hart,  Colonel  Charles  Hay,  Arthur  M,  Lee, 
Frederick  Newberry,  Frederick  8.  Oliver,  Oeorge  Wyndham,  M,P, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Abraham  D.  Alexander  {Transvaal),  JohnAUanson  (Maiaheleland), Edward 
H.  Barber  {New  Zealand),  James  E.  Blenkiron  {British  Central  Africa), 
Thamaon  Bonar,  M,D.  {Italy),  Robert  M.  Booth  {Fiji),  Charles  Christian 
(Cyprus),  Robert  D,  Davies  {West  Africa),  Lieut.-Cokmel  James  Damville, 
JtflP.  {Canada),  William  J,  Farmer  (Transvaal),  John  C.  Macaskie  (Cyprus), 
Arnold  C,  Newton,  C,E.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon,  William  Sloane  Robertson, 
MJL.C.  (Trinidad),  WUhehn  C.  Schuller  (Transvaal),  H,  C.  Sloley  (Basuto- 
land),  Richard  S.  Taylor  (Queensland),  Hugh  O.  Tennent  (West  Africa),  John 
E.  Thomson,  M.B,  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rt,  Rev,  Bishop  Herbert  Tugwell,  D.D, 
(West  Africa),  John  Van  Niekerk,  M,B,,  CM.  (Transvaal),  Capt,  Hon.  Charles 
/.  WhiU  (Matabeleland),  Samuel  Wylie  (Victoria). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chatbman  :  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  name  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Central 
Africa  that  no  words  are  required  from  me  to  introduce  him  to  your 
notice.  No  doubt,  we  shall  hear  much  that  is  interesting  in  the 
paper  he  is  about  to  read.  It  will  be  difficult  in  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  to  avoid  touching  on  questions  of  an  importance  beyond 
the  mere  interest  of  the  lecture  itself — questions  that  may  involve 
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very  Tital  and  important  considerationfl  in  the  fotore.    It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  all  political  disoossion  is  forbidden  at  these 
meetings. 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  E.C.B.,  then  read  his  paper  on 
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England  had  not  been  established  many  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  before  attempts  were  made  by  hardy  pioneers  to  penetrate  the 
regions  of  South  Central  Africa.  Some  of  these  pioneers  were 
hunters  of  big  game,  some  were  traders ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  most  effective  results  were  at  first  obtained  from 
adventurous  missionaries,  who  were  usually  better  able  to  appreciate 
and  describe  the  discoveries  they  had  made.  Foremost  among  these 
was  David  Livingstone,  whose  name  will  always  be  immortally 
connected  with  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  Livingstone's  explora- 
tions led  him  by  degrees  to  discover  the  Zambezi,  a  great  river 
which  during  the  lower  half  of  its  course  had  been  known  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  Portuguese,  but  whose  existence  as  one 
of  the  four  great  rivers  of  Africa  had  never  before  been  suspected 
or  established,  for  even  the  Portuguese  were  not  quite  clear  that 
the  river  they  knew  in  various  widely  separated  districts  was  one 
and  the  same  stream ;  in  &.ct,  the  Zambezi  was  ordinarily  alluded 
to  by  the  Portuguese  before  Livingstone's  day  as  the  '<  Rios  do 
Sena,"  or  the  rivers  of  the  district  of  Sena — Sena,  a  still  existing 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  lower  Zambezi  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Shire,  having  been  an  extremely  old  trade  centre  in 
Eastern  Africa,  frequented  by  Arabs  for  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  the  Portuguese. 

Livingstone's  exploration  of  the  Zambezi  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  led  to  his  second  expedition  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Government,  when  he  went  out  as  Consul,  to  explore  the 
Zambezi  basin  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  capabilities  for 
European  settlement  and  planting  enterprise.  Livingstone's 
lieutenant  on  this  important  undertaking  was  Dr.,  now  Sir,  John 
Eirk,  who  is  still  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  countries  I  am  about  to  review. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  expedition  Livingstone  discovered 
the  river  Shire  and  followed  it  up  till  he  reached  Lake  Nyasa,  the 
existence  of  which  important  inland  sea  he  was  the  first  European 
to  conclusively  establish. 

His  third  and  last  expedition,  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Lake 
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Bang^eolo,  enabled  him  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
to  discover  the  sonth  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lakes  Mweru  and 
Bang^eolo,  and  the  course  of  the  Upper  Congo. 

No  immediate  results  followed  Livingstone's  second  Zambezi 
expedition,  but  the  British  did  not  lose  touch  of  Nyasaland,  and 
when  the  news  of  Livingstone's  death  and  his  unceasing  devotion 
to  the  one  great  cause  with  which  his  life  was  latterly  identified — 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — reached  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  enthusiasm  arose  with  respect  to  these  countries  first  made 
known  by  him  to  the  world  which,  with  trifling  fluctuations,  has 
steadily  mounted  till  at  last  it  has  attained  something  like  suc- 
cessful and  conclusive  results. 

But  here  again  the  missionaries  of  religion  were  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation.  Commercial  men  in  the  earher  seventies  laughed  at 
the  folly  of  risking  their  lives  and  their  capital  in  countries  so 
barbarous  and  of  such  uncertain  political  future  as  those  which  now 
constitute  the  Protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  laughed 
at  Stanley  and  Cameron  when  these  explorers  offered  them  the 
then  unoccupied  basin  of  the  river  Congo  as  a  vast  territory 
hitherto  made  known  only  by  Englishmen  and  then  unrestrictedly 
open  to  British  enterprise,  just  as  other  British  merchants  in 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  equally  ridiculed  my  proposals  when  I 
returned  from  Kilimanjaro  in  1885,  only  to  regret  a  few  months 
later  that  they  had  had  such  tardy  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  East 
African  development. 

The  value  of  missionaries  as  pioneers  of  the  civilisation  which 
this  country  seems  impelled  to  extend  in  some  instinctive  race 
movement  over  the  waste  uncultivated  tracts  of  the  earth  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  These  pioneers  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it  will 
pay  to  adventure  their  lives  and  their  funds  in  these  remote 
countries.  They  start  on  their  self-imposed  mission  without 
arri&re  pensie ;  here  they  foil,  there  they  succeed :  if  they  die 
nobody  takes  much  notice  and  two  men  are  always  ready  to  supply 
one  man's  place.  They  make  all  the  experiments  and  others  reap 
the  profit.  On  the  results  of  their  researches  commerce  is  able  to 
decide  its  timid  steps,  and  eventually  we  possess  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  determine  whether  it  is  right  and  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  seal  with  its  intervention  the  work  which  these 
missionaries  began. 

The  missionary  societies  working  in  Nyasaland  soon  decided 
that  industrial  teaching  was  to  accompany  religious  instruction,  and 
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that  to  this  end  great  efforts  should  be  made  to  turn  to  advantage 
the  rich  soQ  and  tropical  climate  by  the  cultivation  of  products 
likely  to  be  of  commercial  value ;  and  further,  that  the  love  of  trade 
whidi  all  negro  tribes  possess  should  be  encouraged,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  lawful 
commerce.  (Consequently  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  womb  of 
the  missions  were  bom  the  African  Lakes  Gompany,  the  first  cor- 
poration trading  in  NyasaJand,  and  the  coffee-planting  industry, 
which  now  numbers  nearly  100  representatives. 

The  growing  commerce  of  the  Afirican  Lakes  Company  obliged 
it  to  place  steamers  on  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire  and  on  Lake 
Nyasa.  Then  other  traders  came  and  other  steamers  were  launched  ; 
then  arose  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  Gt>vemment  of  East 
Africa  in  regard  to  its  internal  frontier,  and,  still  more  serious  in 
its  immediate  effects,  a  conflict  with  the  Arab  power  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  seldom 
went  much  beyond  the  stage  of  diplomatic  argument,  and  were 
happily  and  equitably  settled  six  years  ago ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Arabs  a  war  of  self-defence  was  forced  on  the  traders  who  had 
settled  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  these  traders  had  entered  a  country  already  Arab  and  had 
established  themselves  there  against  the  wish  of  its  rulers ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Scotch  traders  had  actually  preceded  the  Arabs  in 
that  part  of  Nyasaland,  and  had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
native  chiefs.  But  for  nearly  a  century  there  had  been  a  steadily 
maintained  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  of  Maskat  and  of 
Southern  Arabia,  who  had  their  secondary  centre  at  Zanzibar,  to 
create  a  succession  of  Arab  sultanates  in  Eastern  Afirioa,  and  some 
of  these  Muhammadan  filibusters  appeared  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa  and  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to  establish  there  a 
compact  Muhammadan  State.  These  men  were  only  remotely 
connected  with  Zanzibar  and  to  some  extent  were  hostile  to  the 
Sultan  of  that  island,  who  possessed  very  legitimate  claims  to  the 
overlordship  of  a  certain  part  of  Lake  Nyasa  where  the  celebrated 
Sayyid  Barghash  bin  Said,  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Eirk,  had  estab- 
lished walls  or  governors.  But,  curiously  enough,  in  those  portions 
of  the  Nyasa  countries  where  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  exercised 
direct  or  indirect  rule  no  hostility  whatever  was  shown  to  the 
British,  and  eventually  these  districts  were  by  the  wish  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  placed  by  his  semi-independent  satraps  under 
British  protection,  even  at  a  time  when  the  North  Nyasa  Arabs 
were  still  at  war  with  the  British  traders.    The  African  Lakes 
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Company,  with  only  its  limited  resources  to  depend  upon,  without 
the  aid  of  regular  troops,  was  unable  to  expel  the  Arabs  from  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  after  many 
fierce  fights  it  succeeded  in  regaining  and  maintaining  its  former 
position ;  but  during  this  struggle  much  of  the  nascent  commerce  of 
the  British  had  died  away,  and  the  communications  just  opened 
with  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  were  interrupted. 

As  hi  back  as  1888,  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  a  British 
consul  on  or  near  Lake  Nyasa,  and  two  gentlemen  successively  held 
that  post  before  my  own  appearance  on  the  scene.  I  was  appointed 
consul  for  Portuguese  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  and 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  interior  in  order  to  report  upon 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  frontier  and  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  Aided  greatly 
by  the  influence  and  letters  of  the  then  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  I 
succeeded,  after  a  week's  negotiations,  in  making  peace  between 
the  North  Nyasa  Arabs  and  the  British,  and  the  result  of  the 
expeditions  which  my  agents  and  I  made  to  Tanganyika  and 
the  other  lakes,  and  the  Upper  Zambezi,  was  the  creation  of  what 
is  now  known  as  British  Central  Africa.  A  portion  of  this  country 
was  organised  as  a  Protectorate,  and  the  remainder  became  a  sphere 
of  British  influence  administered  under  the  Charter  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  whose  representatives,  following  on  the 
heels  of  my  first  expedition,  had  concluded  treaties  with  the  leading 
chiefs.  At  the  present  day,  therefore,  while  the  whole  of  British 
Central  Africa,  otherwise  known  as  the  British  sphere  of  influence 
north  of  the  Zambezi,  is  placed  under  a  Commissioner  and  Consul- 
General,  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  styled  the  British  Central 
Africa  Protectorate  is  directly  administered  by  the  Lnperial 
Government  through  the  said  Commissioner,  while  the  remainder 
lies  under  the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  is 
administered  by  that  body. 

The  geographical  term  '*  Nyasaland  "  is  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Press  to  designate  these  British  possessions,  but  it  is  incorrect 
except  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  this  vast  territory. 

Our  administration  of  the  Protectorate  commenced  in  1891.  At 
first  I  had  a  staff  of  two  military  officers,  two  non-conunissioned 
officers,  two  vice-consuls  and  two  assistant  collectors,  a  scientific 
expert  for  the  examination  of  the  &una  and  flora  of  the  country,  and 
a  small  armed  force  of  seventy  Indian  soldiers  and  thirty  Zanzibaris. 
Subsequently  other  officials  were  added  as  the  work  of  administra- 
tion grew.    The  adjoining  territories  of  the  British  South  Afirica 
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Company  north  of  the  Zambezi  were  administered  by  me  on  behalf 
of  that  Company,  and  a  number  of  officials  were  by  degrees  estab- 
lished in  the  settled  districts.  The  Company,  however,  assumed  a 
direct  administration  in  the  summer  of  1895.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  staff  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  Protectorate 
gradually  increased  and  developed  until,  eventually,  it  resembled 
in  almost  all  respects  the  administration  of  any  Crown  Colony. 
At  the  present  date  our  administration  of  the  Protectorate  enables 
us  to  maintain  the  following  officials  and  forces.  The  next  in  rank 
to  myself  is  the  very  able  deputy-commissioner  and  consul,  Mr. 
Alfred  Sharpe.  There  are  three  vice-consuls,  a  secretary  and  several 
assistant-secretaries  of  the  administration,  a  chief -accountant  and  a 
staff  of  accountants,  a  local  auditor,  twenty-four  magistrates, 
collectors,  and  assistant-collectors,  a  director-general  of  customs, 
a  postmaster-general,  a  principal  of  our  scientific  department — ^the 
well-known  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.8.,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  British  Central 
Africa — an  assistant  under  Mr.  Whyte,  who  has  special  charge  of 
the  forestry  department,  two  medical  officers,  various  engineers, 
builders,  and  a  competent  surveyor's  department,  in  which  I  take 
especial  interest,  because  nearly  all  the  surveyors  are  admirably 
well-trained  natives  of  India,  whose  surveying  work  will  compare 
almost  to  their  advantage  with  that  of  many  a  European,  and  who  in 
themselves  are  living  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  our  work  in  India. 
Our  troops,  which  consist  of  200  Sikhs  from  the  regular  Indian 
Army,  and  about  600  well-trained  blacks  who  are  natives  of  British 
Central  Africa,  are  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  A.  Edwards, 
who  has  just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  in 
recognition  of  the  great  services  he  has  rendered.  Under  Mi^or 
Edwards  are  two  Indian  Staff  Corps  officers  in  special  command  of 
the  Sikhs,  and  six  English  officers  and  one  English  non-com- 
missioned officer.  In  1892,  by  the  special  efforts  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
two  gunboats  were  placed  on  Lake  Nyasa  and  one  on  the  Upper 
Shire,  besides  the  two  which  his  lordship  had  already  established  on 
the  Lower  Zambezi,  and  which  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Lake  Nyasa  gunboats  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
Administration,  though  they  are  practically  assimilated  to  our  naval 
service,  being  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Reserve, 
and  retired  petty  officers  from  Her  Majesty's  navy.  The  seamen, 
however,  are  natives  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extremely  creditable 
specimens  of  what  black  men  can  be  made  under  English  tuition. 
In  case  it  may  be  thought  that  the  only  results  of  our  administra- 
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iioQ  of  this  pari  of  Africa  have  been  the  multiplication  of  offioialB 
and  the  creation  of  posts  for  the  employment  of  our  fellow 
oonnirTmen,  I  might  give  you  the  following  particulars  to  satisfy 
yon  that  the  growth  of  the  administration  has  merely  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  development  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
Central  Africa  Protectorate.  In  1891,  when  we  commenced  this 
direct  administration,  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  British 
Oentral  Africa  scarcely  reached  the  annual  value  of  £80,000.  At 
the  present  time  the  trade  is  over  £100,000  in  value  per  annum, 
the  exports  having  risen  from  £8,000  in  1891  to  nearly  £20,000  in 
1896,  much  of  this  being  represented  by  coffee  grown  in  the 
country.  Our  local  revenue  from  all  sources  in  1891  was  £1,700 
per  annum.  During  the  financial  year  ending  March  81, 1896,  our 
local  revenue  exceeded  £22,000,  and  I  am  informed,  since  my 
departure  on  leave  of  absence,  that  the  increase  in  local  revenue 
under  almost  every  head  is  most  gratifying,  and  leads  us  to  hope 
that  before  many  years  are  past  we  shall  be  entirely  independent  of 
any  subsidy  from  the  pocket  of  the  British  taxpayer.  In  1891  the 
Europeans  in  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  scarcely 
exceeded  90  in  number.  They  now  amount  to  about  800,  of  whom 
about  100  are  connected  with  the  planting  industry.  In  1891  there 
were  three  steamers  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  three  small  steamers  on  the 
Lower  Shire  and  Zambezi,  only  one  of  which  was  bigger  than  a 
steam  launch.  On  the  Zambezi  and  the  Shire  in  the  present  year 
we  have  16  steamers  and  46  barges  and  cargo  boats  plying  between 
the  port  of  Ghinde  on  the  coast  and  the  British  frontier  on  the  Shire 
river.  On  the  Upper  Shire  and  Lake  Nyasa  the  number  of  British 
steamboats  has  been  increased  from  three  to  eight.  The  steamers 
placed  on  the  Zambezi,  moreover,  are  many  of  them  comfortable 
passenger  boats  with  ample  accommodation,  very  different  to  the 
miserable  little  craft  which  first  panted  and  puffed  on  that  river  in 
the  pioneer  days. 

The  survey  for  the  railway  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the 
Buo  to  the  Upper  Shire  through  the  planting  districts  of  the  Shire 
highlands  has  been  completed,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
the  formation  of  a  strong  company  to  construct  a  railway  by  which 
it  is  intended  eventually  to  reach  Lake  Nyasa.  In  connection  with 
this  scheme  an  Anglo-Portuguese  Syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the 
farther  construction  of  a  railway  firom  the  good  port  of  Quilimane 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  the  British  frontier  on  the  Buo. 
Surveys  have  equally  been  made  to  fix  the  route  that  this  railway 
shall  fellow.    So  that  before  long  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
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there  will  be  a  continaons  line  of  railway  from  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  to  the  healthy  districts  where  the  coffee-planters  are  estab- 
lished in  our  Protectorate.  I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  this  railway  commmiication  with  the  coast.  Much 
of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  is  healthy  for  European 
settlers,  bat  it  is  separated  from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  excessively 
unhealthy  tracts  of  low-lying  country,  which  have  to  be  traversed 
at  present  on  foot  and  on  river  steamers,  the  traveller  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  for  days  or  weeks  in  districts  reeking  with  malaria. 
The  result  is  that,  arriving  from  the  outer  world,  he  passes  through 
this  unhealthy  country  before  he  reaches  the  healthy  uplands  of 
British  Central  Africa,  and  therefore  not  infrequently  has  to  work 
off  a  certain  amount  of  fever  thus  acquired.  Likewise,  when  he 
wishes  to  return  from  Central  Africa  to  Europe,  he  must  again  pass 
through  this  fever  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  could  get  into 
the  train  at  the  coast  port  and  in  a  few  hours  be  whirled  up  to  the 
delightfal  hill  country  of  the  Shire  highlands,  and  in  like  measure 
return  thence  to  Europe  by  railway  and  ocean  steamer,  this 
beautiful  country  now  being  opened  up  would  be  as  little  dangerous 
to  settlers  as  Ceylon. 

In  1891  there  was  no  postal  service  at  all,  except  a  limited 
carriage  of  letters  undertaken  by  the  Lakes  Company.  We  have  now 
18  post-offices  in  the  Protectorate  and  an  average  monthly  move- 
ment of  29,802  letters  and  newspapers.  Our  postal  service  extends 
between  Chinde  on  the  sea  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi, 
and  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  north.  We  are 
just  about  to  establish  a  money  order  system.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  another  good  result  of  missionary  teaching,  the  extent  to 
which  the  postal  service  is  used  by  the  natives  themselves,  who 
directly  they  are  able  to  write  in  their  own  language  have  a  passion 
for  correspondence  and  a  childish  pleasure  in  affixing  postage 
stamps  thereto. 

As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  natives  for  seizing  on 
European  inventions  and  acquiring  European  knowledge,  I  might 
again  remind  you  that  nearly  all  the  telegraph  clerks  working  on 
the  African  Trans-ContinentsJ  Line,  established  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
our  territory,  are  negroes  and  natives  of  the  country,  chosen  from 
the  mission  schools.  In  like  manner  the  printing  at  the  Government 
Press  and  at  all  mission  presses  is  done  ahnost  entirely  by  natives. 
In  the  service  of  the  administration  we  have  only  one  European 
printer,  our  other  six  printers  being  mission  boys.  The  natives  are 
equally  clever  at  picking  up  the  modes  of  signalling  by  the  heliograph. 
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Many  of  our  native  soldiers  are  now  able  to  read  and  write.  Oar 
principal  storekeeper  at  Zomba,  who  has  to  keep  elaborate  accounts, 
is  a  native  of  the  oonntry,  an  absolate  savage  and  a  freed  slave  only 
a  few  years  ago.  All  the  forestry  work,  all  the  building  work,  road 
cutting,  preparing  of  natural  history  specimens,  are  done  by  natives 
under  the  European  heads  of  different  departments.  It  is  not  our 
object  to  unnecessarily  multiply  European  ofiScials,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  do  as  we  are  doing  in  India,  to  train  up  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  local  government  and 
administration.  It  has  also  been  an  object  especially  dear  to 
myself  from  the  very  commencement  of  my  administration  to 
employ  in  this  great  task  not  only  natives  of  England  but  natives 
of  India,  and  in  this  respect  I  have  been  greatiy  aided  by  the 
Government  of  that  mighty  dependency.  Although  Indians  are  not 
altogether  free  from  sickness  in  Africa,  they  yet  stand  the  climate  on 
the  whole  better  than  Europeans,  and  in  several  matters  they  are, 
of  course,  for  superior  to  the  negroes  at  the  present  time  in  intelli- 
gence, industry,  and  fidelity.  In  many  posts,  therefore,  they  may 
be  considered  to  represent  a  middle  class  between  the  European 
official  and  the  negro  artisan.  In  1891  there  was  not  a  single  Indian 
trader  in  the  country.  There  are  now  fifty-nine,  who  are  doing  a 
flourishing  business  which  does  not  in  any  way  impinge  on 
European  interests.  In  regard  to  these  Indian  traders,  they  are 
especially  useful  in  encouraging  articles  of  commerce  in  the  infancy 
of  their  development.  They  will  buy  up  small  quantities  of  beeswax 
or  rubber  or  oil  seeds,  which  are  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  a 
European  who  is  trading  on  a  large  scale.  So  useful  have  the 
Indian  traders  been  in  this  respect  that  I  sincerely  wish  their 
numbers  may  largely  increase,  and  that  those  who  are  not  satis- 
factorily placed  in  the  Transvaal  or  Natal  may  give  British  Central 
Africa  a  trial,  where  they  will  be  thoroughly  welcomed  by  the 
administration. 

In  1891,  the  total  amount  of  coffee  exported  from  British  Central 
Africa  was  twelve  tons ;  in  1896,  820  tons  have  just  been  exported, 
and  the  prices  touched  by  the  recent  samples  have  been  almost  the 
highest  in  the  market,  namely,  118^.  per  cwt.  In  regard  to  the 
special  excellence  of  our  coffee  I  venture  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  well-known  firm  of  Colonial  brokers  to  an  industrial 
mission  in  Central  Africa,  which  especially  concerns  itself  with  the 
spread  of  coffee-planting  amongst  the  natives. 

With  reference  to  the  shipment  of  thirty-four  bags  of  Nyasaland  coffee 
just  arrived,  we  have  carefuUy  ezapiined  the  sfuupleB,  and  the  quality  of 
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the  cofifee  reminds  ns  of  high-grown  Ceylon  coffee  m  its  pahny  days.  It 
is  a  good  bold  plantation  bean  of  rather  open  oharaeter,  well  prepared  and 
dried,  and  from  its  stylish  appearance  woold  always  command  a  ready 
sale,  being  wdl  liked  by  both  home  trade  and  eipert  bnyers. 

It  is  singolar  that  although  every  effort  is  being  made  all  over  the 
world  in  coffee-growing  districts  to  produce  fine  quality,  it  is  qnite  the 
exception  such  a  result  as  yours  is  obtained.  The  two  bags  of  peaberry 
that  realised  to-day  107«.  per  cwt.  would  fetch  115«.  in  larger  quantities 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  bags  and  upwards.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  other  small  lots. 

A  reference  is  made  in  this  quoted  opinion  to  Ceylon  coffee.  It 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  onr 
Protectorate  by  the  Ceylon  planters,  who  very  soon  made  inquiries 
about  our  country,  and  two  years  ago  established  a  strong  Ceylon 
company,  the  Nyasaland  Coffee  Company,  which  is  now  busily 
planting  in  the  Mlanje  district  of  our  Protectorate. 
.  Besides  coffee,  tea  is  grown  to  a  slight  extent,  and  cinchona. 
Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  by  one  firm,  who  have  started  a 
dgar  manufactory.  Cotton  is  grown  on  one  or  two  iestates,  and 
another  company  is  developing  the  various  fibres,  some  of  which 
are  of  considerable  value,  especially  that  produced  by  the  Sanseviera 
plant. 

From  1891  onwards  we  have  endeavoured  to  afford  the  elephant 
reasonable  protection  against  undue  slaughter,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  Mr.  Sharpe  and  other  experts  that  already  the  elephants 
have  somewhat  increased  in  numbers.  As  regards  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Protectorate,  gold  miners  are  already  busy  at  work  in 
its  western  districts,  where  it  is  believed  that  gold  is  present  in  pay- 
ing quantities.  We  have  several  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  and 
hematite  iron  is  very  abundant.  The  forests  afford  valuable 
timber,  india-rubber,  and  gum.  Food  is  relatively  abundant  and 
cheap,  cattle  costing  from  15«.  to  SOs.,  sheep  and  goats  about  45. 
each,  while  fowls  range  from  2d,  to  ^d.  Up  to  the  present  we 
have  escaped  the  rinderpest. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  this  country  were  not  absolutely 
in  favour  of  the  British  Protectorate  it  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  this  administration  against  their  will  with  so 
small  a  force  as  we  have  at  our  disposal ;  but  the  only  enemies  we 
have  had  to  fight  from  the  very  first  have  been  the  Arabs  and  the 
Muhammadan  tribe  known  as  the  Yaos,  both  of  which  peoples  were 
foreigners  to  the  Protectorate  and  rivals  for  its  possession  with 
ourselves.   The  Arabs  are  now  absolutely  defeated  and  dispersed. 
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The  YaoB  haye  been  conquered,  and  those  sections  of  them  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  the  British  Protectorate  have  taken  their 
defeat  with  such  good  grace  as  to  have  become  in  the  coarse  of  a 
year  very  loyal  subjects,  enlisting  readily  for  service  in  our  police 
force. 

I  could  expatiate  at  much  greater  length  on  the  extraordinary 
natural  advantages  of  this  Protectorate,  as  well  as  on  its  lovely 
scenery  and  in  many  parts  agreeable  climate,  but  you  all  either 
know  or  feel  instinctively  that  this  earthly  paradise  must  have 
some  drawback,  and  it  has,  in  tbe  shape  of  malarial  fever.  This  is 
a  fact  there  is  no  gainsaying,  and  it  is  not  to  be  blinked,  though  not 
to  be  exaggerated.  During  the  course  of  the  present  year  the 
health  of  the  European  settlers  has,  I  am  told,  greatly  improved, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  last  year  we  were  sorely  tried,  and  the 
death  rate  of  the  Europeans  rose  from  6  per  cent,  to  over  9  per 
cent.,  following  on  a  regular  epidemic  of  the  worst  form  of  malarial 
fever.  But  to  those  who  might  be  too  much  discouraged  by  this 
shady  side  to  my  picture,  I  would  begin  by  enquiring,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  did  of  his  soldiers  who  shbrked  going  into 

action,  "  Do  you  expect,  you ,  to  be  immortal  ?  "    Even 

in  England  we  die  sometimes  and  of  some  things,  and  Central 
Africa  after  all  has  little  beyond  malarial  fever  to  complain  of  :  it 
is  free  from  influenza  and  typhoid  and  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever 
and  cholera  and  such  like  diseases  caused  by  drainage  or  bad 
drainage  or  crowded  aggregations  of  humanity. 

If  we  have  the  black  water  malarial  fever  to  contend  with,  we 
have  not  got  the  yellow  fever  of  Brazil  or  the  dengue  fever  of 
India  or  the  bubonic  plague  of  Eastern  Asia.  Nor  have  our 
health  records  in  the  first  years  of  our  administration  been  any- 
thing Uke  as  bad  as  the  first  years  of  Hong  Eong,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  British  dependencies.  Nearly  all  this 
malarial  fever  is  due  to  the  utterly  neglected  condition  in  which  we 
found  the  country,  overgrown  with  rank  jungle  and  often  marshy 
for  want  of  drainage. 

The  country  wants  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  millions  of 
humanity  as  has  been  done  in  the  Sudan,  where  the  climate  is 
nndonbtedly  healthier  than  in  any  other  part  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  where,  I  believe,  black  water  fever  is  unknown.  Cultivation 
and  population  are  likely  to  settle  most  of  our  health  difficulties  in 
time.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  young  planter  going 
out  to  the  healthier  portions  of'  British  Central  Africa  runs  no 
more  risk  than  he  would  do  in  going  to  Brazil,  while  on  the  other 
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i 
hand  he  can  start  with  mfinitely  less  capital  and  will  find  abundant 
and  cheap  native  labour. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ahieady 
exercises  control  over  a  considerable  portion  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
seems  destined  almost  inevitably  to  extend  its  political  influence 
over  a  still  larger  area  of  the  Dark  Continent  before  it  is  closed  up 
to  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  other  civilised  Powers ;  for  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  certain  axiom  that  within  a  very  short  period  from 
now  there  will  be  no  independent  native  State  existing  in  Africa — 
that  is  to  say,  no  State  sufficiently  powerful  and  civilised  to  stand 
alone  without  the  overlordship  of  some  European  Power,  or  without 
a  European  guarantee  for  its  local  independence.  Such  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  white  man's  power  is  inevitable.  It  has  already 
occurred  in  Australia  and  in  the  Pacific  and  over  the  whole  c^ 
North  and  South  America,  and  Asia  is  similarly  threatened,  though 
it  is  possible  that  several  Asiatic  States  may  be  able  to  stand  alone 
and  even  reach  to  and  maintain  themselves  on  the  same  level  of 
civilisation  as  the  white  man's  countries;  yet  even  this  result  is 
being  brought  about  by  their  following  the  advice  of  the  European 
and  imitating  his  modes  of  government  and  adopting  his  inventions. 

But  in  Africa,  after  more  than  sixteen  years*  acquaintance  with 
its  black  and  brown  races,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  negro 
or  negroid  State  which  is  capable  by  its  own  inherent  qualities  of 
maintaining  its  absolute  independence  of  European  influence  or 
control.  As  the  population  of  the  earth  increases,  and  more  and 
more  space  is  taken  up  for  human  settlement,  the  white  races  are 
forced  to  concern  themselves  with  the  afiiedrs  of  Africa.  No  present 
unhealthiness  of  climate,  no  sturdy  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
black  men  can  avail  to  prevent  this  movement,  though  here  and 
there  it  may  receive  a  local  check.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  eventual 
colonisation  of  Tropical  Africa  by  the  white  man,  though  I  certainly 
hold  the  opinion  that  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi  and  Afirica  north 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  will  be  white  men's  countries,  as  they  are 
already  to  a  great  extent ;  but  within  the  tropics  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  be  and  remain  of  negro  or  negroid  stock,  mingled  it 
may  be  to  some  slight  extent  with  white  and  yellow  immigrants. 
Yet  alone  and  unaided  by  the  advice  and  control  of  a  European 
Power,  I  do  not  think  the  black  man  can  work  out  his  ultimate 
redemption  from  a  low  and  stagnating  condition  of  humanity.  In 
some  respects  I  think  the  tendency  of  the  negro  for  several  centuries 
past  has  been  an  actually  retrograde  one.  As  we  come  to  read  the 
unwritten  history  of  Africa  by  researches  into  languages,  manners, 
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enstoms,  tiraditions,  we  seem  to  see  a  backward  rather  than  a 
forward  movement  going  on  for  some  thousand  years  past — a  return 
towards  the  savage  and  even  the  brute.  I  can  believe  it  possible 
that  had  Africa  been  more  isolated  from  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  cut  off  from  the  immigration  of  the  Arab  and  the 
European,  the  purely  negroid  races,  left  to  themselves,  so  fax  from 
advancing  towards  a  higher  type  of  humanity,  might  have  actually 
reverted  by  degrees  to  a  type  no  longer  human,  just  as  those  great 
apes  lingering  in  the  dense  forests  of  Western  Africa,  into  which 
they  are,  relatively  speaking,  quite  recent  immigrants  from  Asia 
and  Europe,  have  become  in  many  respects  degraded  types  that 
have  known  better  days  of  larger  brains  and  smaller  tusks  and 
stouter  legs.  Fortunately  for  the  black  man,  in  all  his  varieties 
but  two  or  three  of  the  most  retrograde,  he  is  not  too  far  gone  for 
recovery  and  for  an  upward  turn  upon  the  evolutionary  path — a 
turn  which,  if  resolutely  followed,  may  with  steady  strides  bring  him 
upon  a  level  at  some  future  day  with  the  white  and  yellow  species 
of  man.  It  is  therefore  most  decidedly  to  his  ultimate  advantage, 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  pride  and  the  profit  of  our 
conmierce,  that  we  should  take  him  into  tutelage  and  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  make  a  man  of  him.  Our  abstention  from  this  great 
task  from  any  fastidious  doubts  as  to  our  right  to  undertake  it  will 
not  ultimately  have  the  effect,  desirable  or  undesirable,  of  leaving 
the  black  man  to  his  own  resources,  but  it  will  merely  result  in  our 
place  being  taken  in  this  almost  instinctive  movement^a  movement 
which  without  much  exaggeration  of  language  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  Power  that  rules  the  universe— by  other 
European  nations  less  afflicted  than  we  are  with  self-doubting  and 
self-depreciation.  We  have  our  hot  and  our  cold  fits  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire  as  in  matters  of  internal  politics  and  commerce. 
The  cold  fits  are  very  naturally  caused  by  temporary  defeats  and 
checks  and  disappointments,  and  the  disenchantment  occasioned  by 
the  slow  realisation  of  great  hopes,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  even 
the  best  intentioned  of  our  agents.  Yet  no  truthful  person  casting 
his  eye  back  over  England's  record  in  Africa  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century  can  refuse  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  our 
work  there  has  been  a  magnificent  one,  and  as  beneficial  to  the 
black  races  as  to  our  own  political  position  and  our  commerce.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world's  land  surface,  there  may  have  been  causes 
for  sentimental  regret  at  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  the 
feeUer  races  of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  the  European 
Colonist,  but  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  state  that  the  outcome  of 
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European  intervention  in  4he  a&irs  of  Africa  has  been  the  same'  in 
regard  to  the  African  races.  What  have  been  the  results  of  onr 
direct  government  or  our  indirect  administration  of  various  por- 
tions of  West  Africa  ?  Have  we  not  created  at  the  Gambia,  at 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  at  Lagos,  on  the  Niger  and  in  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  civilised  States  where  life  and  property 
are  reasonably  secure,  where  the  commerce,  equally  beneficial  to 
England  and  to  Africa,  now  attains  the  annual  figure  of  approxi- 
mately £4,700,000  in  exports  and  imports,  where  churches  have 
been  built,  colleges  established,  and— most  important  feature  of  all 
— the  black  man  has  been  in  many  cases  educated  to  take  part  in 
the  local  government  of  his  native  land  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  the 
existence  of  fellow  members  employed  in  the  Government  service  of 
West  Africa  who  are  of  pure  African  blood,  but  who  are  as  com- 
petent as  any  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  present  to 
discuss  questions  connected  with  the  Empire,  and  who  in  several 
cases  have  held,  and  at  present  hold,  posts  of  sufficient  importance 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood.  There  have  been  black 
bishops  in  the  native  church,  there  are  black  lawyers,  journalists, 
and  doctors.  The  white  man's  presence  in  these  countries  is  in  the 
highest  degree  justifiable,  since  it  has  resulted  in  no  confiscation  of 
the  black  man's  land,  but  in  his  being  taught  to  develop  its  resources 
in  the  most  profitable  manner,  since  it  has  been  followed  by  the 
steady  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  diffusion  of  real  and 
reasonable  liberty  among  all  men  without  distinction  of  race  or 
colour.  That  there  may  have  been  slight  attendant  evils  is  quite 
possible,  though  again  I  assert  that  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  ex- 
amination would  declare  the  evil  to  be  enormously  outweighed  by 
the  good.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  trade  in 
alcohol,  but,  although  I  am  almost  fanatical  in  my  advocation  of 
the  white  man's  abstaining  from  alcohoUc  stimulants  in  tropical 
countries,  I  do  not  range  myself  amongst  those  who  assert  that 
great  harm  has  been  done  in  West  Africa  or  in  South  Africa  by  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  black  man  does  not  use 
alcohol  imported  from  Europe  he  sets  to  and  makes  it  for  himself 
from  the  grains  of  his  own  country,  or  from  the  fermented  sap  of 
the  several  species  of  palm  indigenous  to  Africa.  Secondly,  I  hold 
the  opinion,  strangely  enough,  that  although  alcohol  is  most  harm- 
ful to  the  white  man,  it  is  in  small  doses  actually  beneficial  to  the 
negro  if  he  inhabits  hot,  low-lying  districts  of  a  malarial  nature.  In 
tropical  America  I  believe  the  negroes  have  almost  unrestricted 
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access  to  alcoholic  stimulants  without  any  ill  results ;  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  in  certain  parts  of  South  Africa  I  understand 
it  is  the  same ;  yet,  who  can  with  truth  assert  that  any  of  these 
black  races  have  been  injured  thereby  ?  Where  can  you  find  finer 
physical  specimens  of  humanity  than  the  Kruboys  of  West  Africa 
or  the  EafiBrs  of  Natal  ?  Strange  to  say,  from  my  own  experience, 
drunkenness  among  the  negroes  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  we  hear  of  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  being  imported,  is  a 
much  less  common  incident  than  in  the  Protectorate  of  British 
Central  Africa,  where  we  so  rigidly  control  the  importation  and 
sale  of  alcohol  that  I  may  safely  assert  the  negro  inhabitants 
of  this  Protectorate  get  no  strong  waters  from  the  white  man. 
They  are  ^uite  content  to  get  drunk  on  their  own  brewings 
and  distillations  from  Indian  com,  sorghum,  millet,  and  palm 
sap. 

So  much,  however,  for  Western  Africa  under  British  influence. 
In  South  Africa  we  may  have  waged  many  wars  and  broken  up 
powerful  native  States  or  confederations,  but  the  black  man  has 
increased  enormously  in  nimibers,  and  his  welfare  I  might  state  to 
be  a  hundred  times  superior  to  what  it  was  before  we  meddled 
with  those  countries,  if  welfeure  may  be  measure4  by  physical 
appearance,  improved  habitations,  and  value  of  personal  pro- 
perty. 

The  Arabs  in  East  and  Central  Africa,  who  after  all  in  numbers 
scarcely  exceeded  our  own  ofiScials,  missionaries,  traders,  and 
planters  at  the  present  time,  have  certainly  suffered  by  our  advent, 
just  as  we  should  deserve  to  suffer  if  we  turned  our  power  over 
these  countries  to  the  most  abominably  wicked  and  selfish  ends. 
They  merit  absolutely  no  pity  at  our  hands.  Had  they  used  their 
power  for  good  and  created  native  States  which  they  ruled  in  the 
interests  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  we  could  never  have  dis- 
possessed them  so  easily.  It  is  because  the  nations  of  slaves  have 
received  assxurances  of  their  freedom  from  us  that  they  have  turned 
against  their  Arab  masters  and  accepted  us  as  rulers  in  their 
{dace. 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilisation,"  says :  "  The  unweary, 
unostentatious  and  inglorious  crusade  of  Engkmd  against  slavery 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly 
virtuous  pages  comprised  in  the  history  of  nations."  These  words 
were  written  at  a  time  when  our  long  crusade  against  slavery  in 
Africa  had  resulted  in  no  palpable  profit  or  advantage  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  fact  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  having  been  re- 
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warded  in  a  measure  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  those  oonntriei 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  our  English  and  Indian  commerce 
does  not  affect  the  disinterestedness  of  the  motive,  which  originally 
prompted  our  interference  in  the  affedrs  of  the  black  man. 

In  Egypt,  again,  the  return  of  prosperity  which  has  ensued  on  the 
re-organisation  of  the  country's  affairs  which  we  have  been  carrying 
out  with  the  concurrence  of  the  native  ruler,  is  undeniable  even  by 
those  critics  abroad  who,  for  political  reasons,  would  wish  to  see  our 
occupation  at  an  end ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  even  more  rapidly  and  gloriously  any  further  attempts 
to  restore  freedom  to  the  Sudan  from  its  ^e  misgovemment  at 
the  hands  of  negroid  Arabs. 

That  in  this  long  century's  work — ^it  is  practically  a  century  since 
England  first  applied  herself  to  the  creation  of  States  in  Africa — 
there  have  been  no  mistakes  made,  no  wrong-doing,  no  unnecessary 
violence,  and  no  chicanery  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  I  should 
not  attempt  to  assert.  We  are  human  and  consequently  always 
liable  to  err.  I  would  even  go  farther  and  say  that  Englishmen  as 
individuals  are  liable,  like  other  Europeans,  to  err  in  similar  circum- 
stances, when  they  are  released  from  the  salutary  terror  of  public 
opinion,  and  freed  from  the  control  of  license  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  most  Eui'opean  States.  But  I  believe  as  governors 
we  have  had  a  pure  record,  and  that  we  can  look  back  with  honest 
pride  on  the  result  of  our  work  in  Africa,  while  at  the  same  time 
confessing  our  faults  as  individuals  and  steadily  striving  to  make 
fewer  mistakes  in  future. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  undoubted  increase  of  population 
in  those  districts  governed  or  controlled  by  us.  As  regajrds  the 
increase  of  trade  between  the  British  Dominions  and  Africa  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  Africa  a  century 
ago,  I  might  remind  you  that,  whereas  the  total  trade  of  the  British 
Dominions  with  Africa  in  1796  was,  as  far  as  I  can  calculate,  only 
£600,000  in  value,  the  total  trade  of  the  British  Dominions  with 
British  Africa,  or  Africa  under  British  control,  at  the  present  time 
reaches  a  total  of  £40,400,000  ^ ;    while  as  against  about  105 

» British  South  Africa 24,930,000 

West       „ 4,700,000 

East         „ 600,000 

Central    „ 100,000 

Egypt 10,170,000 

£40,400,000 
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Englishmen  employed  as  officials  or  traders  in  Africa  in  1796  there 
are  approximately  1,260  officials  ^  in  1896,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  about  204,000  colonists  or  settlers  of  British  origin  settled 
in  various  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  now 
native-bom.  The  increase  in  officials  may  at  first  seem  to  be  a 
thing  to  sneer  at,  though  I  regard  it  as  a  most  important  factor,  and 
one  of  our  chief  rewards  for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Africa,  that 
sach  meddling,  which  I  maintain  to  be  in  the  long  run  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  persons  interfered  with,  repays  us  in  a  reasonable 
manner  by  giving  us  the  means  of  employing  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  the  best  type  of  young  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  or  Scotch- 
men out  of  their  own  country. 

All  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa  have  been  made  known 
to  the  world  mainly  by  the  explorations  of  British  subjects; 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen  or  Welshmen  first  discovered 
and  made  an  actual  fact  the  existence  and  approximate  dimensions 
of  Lakes  Chad,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  Bukwa,  Nyasa, 
Chilwa,  Bangweolo,  Mweru,  Mantumba,  Lake  Leopold,  Ngami, 
Lake  Tana,  and  Lake  Debu.  The  name  of  Livingstone  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  mapping  of  the  Zambezi,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  Other  Englishmen  first  explored  and  mapped 
the  Orange  Biver  and  the  Limpopo,  the  Buvuma,  the  Bufiji,  the 
Joba,  the  Webbe,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Senegal.  Mungo  Park  is 
acknowledged  by  all  men  to  have  been  the  first  to  place  the  Niger 
river  accurately  on  the  map.  Stanley  is  the  hero  of  the  Congo,  whose 
most  important  affluent,  the  Ubangi,  was  discovered  and  mapped  by 
Or^if^,  another  Englishman.  Englishmen,  likewise,  were  the  first 
to  report  the  existence  of  the  important  Biver  Shan,  the  principal 
affluent  of  Lake  Chad,  while  as  regards  the  Nile  and  its  system, 
what  geographical  work  done  by  other  Europeans  can  be  compared 
with  the  researches  of  Bruce,  Petherick,  Baker,  Speke  and  Grant  ? 
Who  were  the  first  to  turn  the  alfa  grass  of  North  Africa  to  the 
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practical  use  of  making  paper  ?  EngliahmexL  Who  first  created 
palm  oil  as  a  trade  product,  now  being  sold  annually  for  millions  of 
pounds  ?  Englishmen — ^the  sneered-at  *^  palm-oil  ruffians  "  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  uncon- 
sciously abolish  the  slave  trade  by  providing  a  commerce  more 
lucrative  and  infinitely  more  honourable.  It  was  Englishmen  like 
Sir  John  Eirk,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  and  others,  who  started  or  de- 
veloped the  trade  in  rubber  and  gums  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts 
of  Afirica.  Englishmen,  first  of  all,  have  developed  the  cultivaticm 
of  cotton  in  the  Zambezi  countries  and  in  Egypt,  and  indigo  on  the 
Niger.  Who  first  discovered  diamonds  and  gold?  Englishmen. 
And  the  nitrates,  which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  add  to  the  exports  of 
Egypt  ?  An  Englishman,  Mr.  Moyer.  Who  first  stimulated  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground-nut  in  the  Gambia,  which  now  produces 
iiearly  all  our  finest  olive  oil,  quietly  manu&ctured  at  Marseilles  ? 
Englishmen.  Who  introduced  the  tea  plant  into  Natal,  and  created 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  most  flourishing  trade  in  tea  in  that  gallant 
little  colony  ?  Englishmen.  And  last  on  this  list  of  agricultural 
products,  who  were  the  first  cofiee-planters  in  Central  Africa  ?  A 
dogged  little  band  of  Scotchmen.  Who  constructed  the  first  rail- 
ways in  Africa,  which  brought  prosperity  to  Egypt  and  turned  Ca^ 
Colony  firom  a  little  red  patch  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa 
intoa  vast  empire  ?  Who  encircled  the  whole  continent  with  telegraph 
cables,  and  conceived  the  carrying  out  of  the  bold  project  of 
traversing  Africa  from  south  to  north  by  telegraph  wires  ?  Who 
put  the  first  steamers  on  the  Niger,  on  the  Zambezi,  on  the  Congo, 
on  the  Nile,  on  the  Ckonbia,  on  almost  every  navigable  African 
river  ?  Englishmen.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  that  I  recount 
all  these  achievements,  but  to  silence  the  '*  Little  Englanders  '*  who 
would  take  advantage  of  moments  of  reflux  and  depression  to 
endeavour  to  make  us  believe  that  all  our  work  in  Africa  has  been 
for  harm  and  for  no  profit. 

A  series  of  limelight  views  illustrating  the  scenery,  naUves, 
buildings,  coffee  plantations,  oil-palm  trees,  etc.,  of  the  country 
described,  were  exhibited  on  the  screen. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  William  Ewing:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  striking  address.  As  one 
who  is  associated  in  some  small  degree  with  the  commercial  inte- 
rests of  Nyasaland  it  affords  me  extreme  pleasure  to  be  present  this 
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evening  and  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  administration  in  Central 
Africa.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  development  of  Nyasaland 
can  fail  to  be  stmok  with  the  rapidity  with  which  he  grasped  the 
sitnation  of  afiEiEiirs  there,  the  promptitude  of  his  decisions,  and  the 
energy  of  his  administration.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  African  Lakes  Corporation  in  Nyasa- 
land. It  is  now  some  eighteen  years  since  our  operations  there 
began,  and  on  looking  around  this  meeting  to-night,  I  feel  the 
contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  dark  early  days  of  Nyasaland.  I 
think  of  the  days  when  the  passage  up  the  Zambezi  had  to  be  made 
in  the  native  dug-out  canoe.  I  think  of  the  thousands  of  our 
wretched  fellow-creatures  who  were  then  annually  transported 
across  Lake  Nyasa,  carried  away  by  the  Arab  slave  traders  to  convey 
their  ivory  to  the  coast ;  and  I  think  of  the  long  lines  of  the  great 
trade  routes  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  coast  strewn  with  the 
bones  of  those  poor  creatures.  And  when  I  think  to-night  of  the 
laige  fleet  of  steamers  which  now  traverse  the  Zambezi  and  Shire, 
and  of  the  fiGbct  that  the  great  slave  trade  across  Lake  Nyasa  is  now 
practically  destroyed,  and  that  the  horrors  of  those  dark  days  are 
now  practically  over,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  administration  and  those  connected  with  this 
work,  than  by  recalling  these  things.  It  was  in  these  dark  early  days 
which  I  have  mentioned  that  a  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen 
met  in  Glasgow,  and  foreseeing  what  a  blow  might  be  struck  at  the 
Blave  trade  by  the  introduction  of  legitimate  commerce  and  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steam  communication  by  the  Zambezi 
right  into  the  centre  of  Africa,  cutting  at  right  angles  the  great 
dave  routes,  decided  to  found  our  Company,  then  called  the  African 
Lakes  Company — ^now  the  African  Lakes  Corporation.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  the  slave  trade  of  Africa  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  want  of  transport  facilities.  The  Arab  traders  pene- 
trating far  into  the  interior  bartered  their  goods  for  ivory,  but  the 
only  way  of  conveying  that  ivory  to  the  coast  was  by  capturing  the 
poor  natives  and  ensaddling  them  with  the  burden.  On  the  horrors 
uid  cruelties  of  that  long  march  I  need  not  dilate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  of  a  caravan  of  say  1,000  slaves  starting  from  Lake  Nyasa 
— ^probably  only  50  would  reach  the  coast  alive,  the  remainder 
Tirm>rlriTig  the  road  with  their  bones.  We  began  by  placing  a  little 
steamer  ofdled  the  Lady  Nyasa  on  the  Zambezi,  the  precursor  of 
our  present  fleet  on  tiie  lower  river.  We  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  Zambezi  is  an  exceedingly  shallow  river,  the  bed 
of  which  is  continually  changed  by  floods,  and  where  you  might 
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sail  safely  over  to-day,  you  might  a  fortnight  hdncd  nm  badly 
aground.  Onr  first  little  steamer  was  therefore  built  of  steel  as 
thin  as  we  oould  make  it.  The  metal,  however,  corroded  rapidly, 
so  quickly  indeed  that  we  fancied  there  must  be  some  acid  or 
other  quality  in  the  water.  It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  sampling 
a  river,  but  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  pioneers  in  Africa  have 
had  to  grope  their  way,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  actually  took  samples 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers  Zambezi  and  Shire  at  three  different  points, 
and  had  them  sent  home  and  analysed.  We  found  in  them  nothing 
of  that  nature,  but  lest  there  should  exist  some  such  element  which 
we  had  failed  to  trace,  we  decided  that  the  re-sheathment  of  the 
little  steamer  should  be  made  with  wood.  The  wood  was  accordingly 
sent  out  &om  Scotland  and  our  people  proceeded  with  the  repair. 
They  re-sheathed  the  little  vessel  with  it  and  she  was  finally 
launched,  and  all  looked  forward  to  steamer  communication  again 
upon  the  river,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  many  months. 
That,  however,  was  not  just  then  to  be.  Our  people  no  doubt 
had  done  the  best  they  could,  but  they  had  forgotten  that 
wood  under  an  African  sun  dries  and  shrinks,  and  on  looking 
out  the  morning  after  the  launch,  the  little  steamer  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  On  being  put  into  the  water  the  dried  and 
shrunken  timber  had  naturally  swollen,  had  burst  the  bolts,  and 
the  poor  little  steamer  had  simk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
river  was  in  flood,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  a  month  or  two 
till  it  subsided,  when  our  people  pluckily  got  the  little  boat  up  and 
soon  had  her  running  gallantly  up  and  down  the  river.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  it  was  found  that  worms  were  rapidly  eating 
into  the  wood,  and  the  wooden  hull  became  quite  honey-combed, 
rendering  the  little  vessel  unsafe.  We  eventually  decided  to  use 
galvanised  steel.  I  mention  these  facts  as  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  how  we  had  almost  from  day  to  day  to  move  along.  Our 
next  difficulty  was  with  our  good  friends  the  Portuguese.  These, 
however,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  told  you,  are  now  settled.  And 
here  I  would  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Portuguese  which,  I 
think,  is  only  due  to  them.  During  the  years  of  what  I  may  term 
our  friction  with  them,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  be  the  channel  of 
expression  of  complaints  against  them  fr5m  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  all  the  greater  pleasure  that  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  pajring  publicly  a  high  tribute  to  the  courtesy  and 
the  reasonableness  which  we  have  experienced  firom  them  in  the 
Zambezi  district  since  Lord  Salisbury's  amicable  settlement  with 
the  Portuguese  Government  some  years  ago.    Our  next  difficulty 
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was  the  war  with  the  Ar^  slave  traders  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Nyaaa*  We  had  a  little  steamer  the  Ilaia  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  we  had 
opened  np  a  road  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  Lake  Tanganyika  through 
the  mnnifioenoe  of  one  whose  name  will  always  be  revered  in  oon- 
neetion  with  work  in  Central  Afrioa,  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  of  the 
Stevenson  Boad  between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  Our  principal 
station  there  was  a  place  at  the  head  of  Lake  Nyasa  called  Earonga. 
A  nnmber  of  Arab  slave  traders  located  there,  and  began  their  usual 
operations.  We  had  at  that  time  as  our  station  agent  at  Earonga 
Mr.  L.  Monteith  Fotheringham,  one  of  the  unknown  heroes  of 
Africa.  He  has  since  passed  away,  but  among  those  associated 
with  the  early  days  of  Nyasaland  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten. 
He  was  greatiy  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  in  their  trials  with 
the  Arab  traders  appealed  to  him  for  protection.  Naturally  he 
could  not  stand  by  and  witness  such  scenes,  without  lending  a  hand 
on  behalf  of  his  poor  fellow  men,  and  we  were  launched  into  a  war 
against  the  Arabs.  We  appealed  to  our  Government  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  relieve  us  of  our  responsibility,  as  fighting  and 
war  were  no  part  of  our  affairs.  They,  however,  did  not  at  that  time 
see  their  way  to  do  so.  The  recollections  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum 
were  perhaps  too  recent.  Here,  however,  I  would  desire  to  pay,  in 
so  Deut  as  I  can,  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port which  we  have  invariably  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Foreign 
Office.  They  have  invariably  shown  us  very  great  care  and 
attention  in  tiie  protection  of  our  interests.  We  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  Arabs  for  two  years  and  succeeded  in  stenuning  the  Arab 
incursions  into  Nyasaland  from  the  north,  managing,  if  one  may 
use  the  expression,  still  to  hold  the  fort.  Eventually  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  came  to  our  rescue  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  trea^ 
with  the  Arabs.  Since  then  we  have  been  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country.  Li 
addition  to  an  extensive  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Zam- 
besi and  Shire  we  have  now  placed  four  steamers  upon  the  upper 
Shire  and  Lake  Nyasa.  We  have  one  steamer  running  upon  Lake 
Tanganyika  right  away  up  between  the  Congo  States  territories  on 
the  west,  and  the  German  territories  on  the  east,  and  we  are  now 
placing  a  sailing  vessel*  on  the  far  waters  of  Lake  Mwero. 
During  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months  our  railway  engineer, 
Mr.  Grieve  Macrone,  well  known  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  West  Highland  Railway  of  Scotland,  has 
been  occupied  in  making  careful  surveys  for  us,  for  the  construction 
of  a  JTSolway  pa9t  the  ci^tarfHsts  of  thq  ShirQ.    The  great  difficulty 
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under  which  we  and  the  planters  of  the  Shire  Islands  labour  is  that 
of  transport,  and  jastioe  will  never  be  done  to  the  Colony  until  a 
railway  is  made  right  away  through.  As  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has 
informed  yon,  negotiations  are  taking  place  for  the  formation  of 
a  company  to  establish  railway  communication.  I  may  further 
add  that  we  have  recently  established  a  banking  department,  and 
that  we  are  at  the  present  moment  busily  employed  in  carrying 
up  the  telegraph  posts  and  material  for  the  Trans-Continental 
Telegraph  Company  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  whom  also 
I  would  pay  a  high  tribute  for  his  co-operation  and  support  in  the 
development  of  Central  Africa.  I  have  mentioned  the  foregoing 
feicts  simply  by  way  of  illustrating  the  progress  which  is  taking 
place  in  Nyasaland,  a  colony  which  appears  to  us  to  have  a  hope- 
ful future.  Having  mentioned  the  names  of  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  taken  a  creditable  part  in  the  opening  up  of 
Africa,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  recalling  also  the 
high  services,  though  not  operating  on  our  pastorate,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the  influences  of 
which  I  think  are  not  yet  fully  realised. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thisblton  Dybb,  O.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  Durector  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Eew :  The  only  criticism  I  venture  to  make  on  my  friend 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  paper  is  that,  owing  to  his  extreme  modesty, 
he  has  thrown  his  own  most  remarkable  work  in  this  part  of  Africa 
too  much  in  the  background.  A  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  dinner, 
and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  his  work, 
complained  that  the  paper,  which  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  was  not  half  as  interesting  as  one  of  Sir  H.  Johnston's 
Blue  Books,  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  want  a  really  fidthful  account 
of  his  stewardship  in  Africa,  we  must  go  to  these  official  documents, 
where  he  unbosoms  himself  to  his  official  superiors  with  an  origin- 
ality and  a  perfect  candour  which,  speaking  as  I  do  with  a  long 
experience  of  official  publications,  is  to  me  most  instructive  and 
refreshing.  I  can  honestly  assure  you  that  he  has  not  done  himself 
justice  to-night.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sir  H.  John- 
ston during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  official  career.  I  remember  his 
first  going  to  Africa.  I  remember  how  he  dealt,  with  that  touch  of 
firmness  we  have  since  seen  repeated,  with  a  certain  chieftain  called 
Ja  Ja,  and  I  remember  the  time  when,  having  had  some  experience 
of  his  capacity  for  enduring  the  African  climate  and  managing  the 
difficulties  of  African  transport,  some  of  us  in  Lozidon  engaged  on 
the  stientifio  side  of  African  problems  fixed  upon  him  as  the  proper 
person  to  explore  Kilimanjaro.    The  unfortunate  thing  about  the 
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expedition  was  that  he  did  his  work  so  well  that  the  Oennan 
OoTemment  annexed  Kilimanjaro — a  little  disappointment  so  far  as 
we  were  oonoemed.  That  was  the  starting-point  of  his  official 
,  career,  for  the  way  in  which  for  a  time,  in  those  airy  regions,  he 
ruled  over  his  Empire — ^his  transient  Empire — ^was  so  snccessfol 
that  he  was  brought  down  by  the  authorities  into  the  more  terres- 
trial regions  of  Nyasa.  The  position  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy 
at  Eew  is  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  is  a  little  remote  from  the 
metropolis,  a  little  out  of  the  world  and  official  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  few  people  who  see  more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Empire,  and  one  learns  a  good  deal  that  is  not  known  even  in  the 
metropolis  itself,  through  the  medium  of  correspondence  and  news- 
papers and  communications  of  all  sorts  that  find  their  way  to  Eew. 
One  learns  a  good  deal,  therefore,  that  is  not  in  the  routine  con- 
cerning what  is  doing  in  this  great  Empire,  which  swings  on  its 
way — ^remorselessly,  inevitably — ^with  the  help  of  men  like  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  almost  unheeded  by  the  people  to  whom  the  Empire 
belongs.  With  regard  to  British  Central  Africa  I  get  sundry  com- 
munieations  which  I  read  with  avidity,  including  a  curious  little 
journal  called  the  British  Central  African  Oazette^  and  I  reaUy  do  not 
know  anything  in  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson's  stories  so  graphic,  so 
striking,  as  some  of  these  records  of  work  done  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  officers — records  and  reminiscences  put  on  paper  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  You  know 
how  lightly  Sir  H.  Johnston  treats  some  of  his  exploits  in 
connection  with  the  slave-trade.  You  should  read  in  those  local 
records  of  petty  warfeure  how  the  thing  was  done.  I  have  never 
read  anything  more  thrilling.  Of  course,  he  did  not  lead  the  forces 
himself,  but,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Directorate,  he  accompanied 
them  as  commissioner.  I  was  so  struck  with  one  of  these  military 
exploits  that  I  sent  the  account  to  a  distinguished  soldier,  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  wrote — **  Upon  my  word,  about  as  smart  a  thing  as  I 
know.'*  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  kind  of  thing  the  British  public 
pays  [little  attention  to.  If,  besides  hearing  the  calm  narrative  of 
to-night — ^this  official  record  of  results  accomplished — you  could 
only  see  some  of  the  warp  and  woof  on  which  the  story  has  been 
embroidered,  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  energy 
which  our  self-possessed  and  modest  lecturer  can  exhibit.  We  read 
the  results — the  statistics  of  trade  and  commerce,  houses  built,  and 
the  like,  but  I  wonder  if  those  who  read  and  hear  such  papers 
realise  the  toil  uid  trouble  and  difficulty  by  which  those  results 
have  been  obtained.    In  the  course  of  my  official  experience,  I 
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have  seen  a  good  deal  of  official  administration  in  the  Colonies,  and 
I  broadly  distinguish  the  people  I  have  had  to  do  with  into  two 
types.  There  is  the  type  of  pro-consul  who  goes  out  and  diecks 
every  enterprise  and  snubs  every  subordinate,  and  various  things 
happen  which  can  scarcely  be  remedied.  There  is  another  type 
who  is  sympathetic  to  every  germ  of  nascent  industry,  who  has  an 
encouraging  word  for  every  subordinate,  and  who  is  worshipped  by 
his  staff.  If  you  want  to  judge  of  a  man  who  has  ruled  a  country, 
look  at  the  people  who  have  served  under  him.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
answers  to  that  test.  If  you  look  at  his  staff,  you  will  find  men 
whom  he  has  stimulated  into  activity  only  less  than  his  own,  which 
has  brought  the  organisation  of  this  piece  of  Empire  into  a  condition 
of  at  any  rate  nascent  prosperity,  and  of  most  admirable  promise 
and  development  in  the  future.  Only  to-day — as  showing  what  can 
be  done  by  a  stimulating  chief — I  received  a  letter  which  almost 
filled  me  with  dismay.  One  of  Sir  H.  Johnston's  officers,  knowing 
I  sympathise  with  him,  writes  to  tell  me  he  has  sent  the  fourteen 
cases  containing  18,000  specimens  of  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Whyte.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  repeat  the  expression  of 
my  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  work  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has 
accomplished.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiact  that  the  English  race  has 
never  been  wanting  in  men  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who,  drawn 
from  one  class  or  another,  go  out  to  countries  with  which  they  have 
no  previous  acquaintance,  and  suddenly  discover  themselves  to  be 
rulers  of  Empire. 

LiBUT.-CoL.  B.  G.  Wabton  :  The  only  reason  I  venture  to 
appear  on  this  platform  this  evening  is  that  within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  arrived  from  the  country  in  the  administration  of  which 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  taken  such  an  active  and  able  part.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  that  adminis- 
tration for  the  last  few  years.  That  growth  has  been  almost 
kopical  in  its  rapidity,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  its  duration  the 
work  will  be  thoroughly  British.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  said  concerning  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  The 
missionaries  in  Central  A£rica  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
pioneers — ^men  who  plant  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  that  has  to 
be  driven  home  later  by  such  administrators  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
Without  them,  we  should  be  much  nearer  the  coast  line  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  South  Africa.  I  have  seen 
missicmaries  of  all  grades,  and,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  question  of  religion,  I  affirm  their  principles  are  just,  and  their 
practice  is  an  example  which  the  natives  cannot  but  endeavour  to 
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take  up  and  to  follow.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  was  said  about  the 
climate.  That  description  of  the  Shire  Hills— and  there  are  many 
such  places  in  Central  Africa  not  inferior  as  health  resorts — would 
make  many  wish  they  could  visit  them,  and  with  this  railway  in 
view,  with  express  trains  from  the  coast  to  the  Shire  Hills,  and 
with  the  magnificent  steamers  that  now  ply  between  England  and 
Africa,  one  can  imagine  people  taking  winter  trips  to  the  Shire 
Hills  instead  of  to  Madeira  or  Teneriffe.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
speaks  of  "  the  dogged  little  band  of  Scotchmen  "  who  have  done 
snch  good  work  in  the  Protectorate,  and  he  knows  there  are  dogged 
little  bands  of  Englishmen  and  of  Irishmen  and  of  all  three  com- 
bined, who  are  still  doing  and  are  always  ready  to  do  that  work, 
and  who  are  endeayouring  by  honest  competition  to  forward  com- 
merce and  to  extend  the  Empire  by  every  legitimate  means  in  their 
power. 

The  Chaibman  (the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.G.M.6.) : 
We  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfietction  to  the 
interesting  Paper  read  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  supplemented  as 
that  Paper  has  been  by  the  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  several 
other  gentlemen.  Outside  the  Paper  we  have  heard  read,  and  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  we  know  of  our  own  knowledge  the 
great  work  which  has  been  carried  out  in  Central  Africa  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston.  He  has  shown  to  us  that  the  results  which  have 
been  developed  under  his  administration  will  go  on  increasing,  and 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  are  large  and  capable 
of  vast  expansion.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  the  wish  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  to  assist  and  support  the  progress  of  the  conmiercial 
interests  of  these  regions.  The  lecturer  has  referred  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, which  is  directly  under  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  he  has  also  referred  to  the  country  which  is  immediately 
abutting  upon,  and,  as  it  were,  marching  with  the  Protectorate — I 
mean  the  country  which  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  It  is  impossible  not  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  future 
administration — whatever  that  may  be — of  the  South  Africa 
Chartered  Company  must  greatly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Their  interests  are,  in  many  respects,  common  interests, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  so  amalgamated  that  the  two 
administrations  may  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  development  of 
that  vast  area  which  extends  frx>m  Lake  Nyasa  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
We  may  look  at  no  distant  period,  I  trust,  to  a  settled  Government 
of  those  vast  regions  that  may  bring  us,  by  telegraphic  and  other 
means  of  communication,  through  the  centre  of  Africa*  up  to 
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Oondokoio  and  SliartoTiin.  That  is  not  a  too  great  flight  of 
imagination.  I  think  we  may  look  upon  it  as  ahnost  a  certainty 
before  many  years  are  past.  It  is  bat  five  or  six  years  since  the 
most  sanguine  imagination  would  scarcely  have  believed  that  we  could 
have  established  the  administration  now  extending  to  and  beyond 
the  Zambezi— we  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  if  the  able  men  who  are  administering  those  distant  regions 
are  supported,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be,  we  shall  find  in  the  near 
future  the  progress  still  further  extending  and  developing.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  said,  it  will  mainly  depend  on  what  the  future 
administration  of  those  countries  may  be,  and  what  futiure  system 
of  administration  may  be  established  within  the  South  African 
Company's  territories.  But  I  am  sure  we  may  depend  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  doing  what  is  right  in  this  matter, 
and  we  may  look  forward  with  sanguine  anticipations  to  a  very 
great  future  for  them.  I  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston  for  his  interesting 
lecture,  and  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return  to  this  country. 
Before,  however,  putting  this  to  the  meeting,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
but  expressing  the  feelings  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  room, 
as  I  do  my  own,  when  I  say  with  what  great  pleasure  we  see 
amongst  us  to-night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selous.  There  is  no  man's 
name  stands  in  higher  regard  throughout  South  Africa  than  that  of 
Mr.  Selous.  He  has  done  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
a  great  gratification  to  welcome  him  here  after  the  many  dangers 
both  he  and  Mrs.  Selous  have  gone  through  during  the  recent 
Matabele  disturbances.  I  now  ask  you  to  pass  most  heartily  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

Sir  Habby  Johnston,  E.CB.  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  and  courteous  attention  you  have  given  me ;  and,  in  reference 
to  the  too  kind  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  work  of  which 
I  have  given  a  brief  account,  I  would  point  out  that,  though 
associated  very  much  with  my  own  name,  that  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  subordinates  that 
ever  a  man  had  to  help  him  in  such  a  task.  It  is  owing  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government — above  all,  to  the  Foreign  Office — ^that  I 
have  been  allowed  such  a  free  choice,  and  that  such  trust  has  been 
reposed  in  me  that  up  to  the  present  all  the  officials  serving  out 
there  have  been  personally  chosen  by  me.  If  such  had  not  been  the 
case — if,  as  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  old  days,  when  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  such  scathing  descriptions  of  some  of  the  public 
dl^Dartments,  all  sorts  of  heterogeneous  persons  had  been  sent  out, 
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regardless  of  special  requirements — the  tale  would  have  been  a 
di&rent  one.  I  would  wish  to  express  publicly  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  kindness  and  consideration  that  I  have  always  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  thank  them  heartily  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  this  matter.  I  think  the  public  very 
little  know  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  silent  workers  in  a 
Department  like  that.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Loch  for  presid- 
ing. It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  his  great  public 
career,  but  I  may  mention  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
Central  Africa  when  he  was  Governor  of  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope 
and  High  Commissioner,  and  from  time  to  time  I  paid  him  visits-^ 
very  {deasant  visits — in  the  course  of  which  I  received  much  advice 
and  always  much  sympathy. 
The  Chaibhan  having  teiefly  responded,  the  meetmg  separated. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  December  15, 1896 — Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.G.M.0.9 
in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  £.  Bumey  Young  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  COLONIAL  PRODUCER.* 

The  Author  quoted  from  Sauerbeck's  Tables,  indicating  an  average 
fall  in  the  price  of  produce  between  1878  and  1898  of  42  per 
cent. ;  since  when  there  had  been  a  further  decline,  which  would 
probably  mean  60  per  cent,  since  1878.  At  the  same  time  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  had  steadily  increased  in 
value,  which  proved  how  enormous  must  have  been  the  increase  in 
the  volume. 

He  deprecated  the  notion  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  this  fall  in  prices.  What  has  led  to  the 
producer's  discomfiture  is  the  marvellous  growth  in  the  use  of  and 
the  improvement  in  machinery,  combined  with  quick  transit  and 
scientific  discovery,  which  have  enabled  him  to  output  a  vastly 
larger  quantity,  causing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  without  an 
immediate  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities ; 
and  the  producer  has  been  paying  for  those  things  which  he  has  to 
buy  at  the  higher  rates,  while  his  own  produce  has  been  con- 
tinually fedling.  Mr.  Young  contends  that  the  fiEdi  in  the  price  of 
produce  is  gradually  causing  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities, and  that  affairs  will  eventually  find  their  level,  and  the 
producer  will  be  relatively  as  well  off  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
which  cheapness — or,  in  other  words,  plenty — means  prosperity.  The 
relative  value  of  gold  concerns  him  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
rate  of  interest,  which  it  does  no  more  than  any  other  substance 
which  augments  the  world's  capital,  and  he  instances  that  while 
bi-metallists  have  been  crying  out  about  the  appreciation  of  gold 
the  rate  of  interest  has  been  continuously  falling.  Goods  are  paid 
for  in  goods,  seldom  in  gold;  and  he  showed  how  large  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  world's  commerce  is  carried  on  through  the 
banks  without  any  gold  passing  whatever. 

The  author's  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  producer  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  low  prices,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  direction  of  a  rise  in  prices  ;  the  question  of  price  vdll 
equitably  adjust  itself. 

He  referred  to  the  keen  competition  by  every  country  in  the 
world  for  the  British  markets,  and  he  questioned  if  any  country 

>  A  copy  of  the  Pap^r  itself  is  preserved  in  ^h^  Library,  t^ni  is  always 
available  foif  ^fdreooe, 
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in  the  \irodd  id  s6  Well  catered  for,  a  state  of  afihirfi  due  to  her 
unique  position  as  a  free-trade  country,  and  the  remarkable  ship- 
ping  facilities  she  enjoys.  He  then  described  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  market.  There  is  the  brand  monopolist  who  spends  enormous 
sums  every  year  in  advertising,  and  certain  classes  of  goods  are 
practically  unsaleable,  except  under  these  brands. 

In  other  articles,  such  as  wheat,  dairy  produce,  sugar, 
bacon,  meat,  &c.,  the  competition,  as  it  rightly  should  be,  is 
more  confined  to  quality — but  the  immense  assistance  afforded 
by  foreign  Governments  to  their  producers  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  Continental  Governments 
give  an  aggregate  of  £4,000,000  a  year  as  bounties  on  the 
export  of  beet  sugar.  He  then  quoted  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Plunkett's  Recess  Committee  on  Irish  Agriculture  and  Indus- 
tries, which  deals  exhaustively  with  State  aid  to  agriculture  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  it  appears  that  about  £7,000,000'  are 
annually  expended  by  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, and  Switzerland  in  agricultural  education,  forestry,  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  stock,  &c.,  but  that  the  figures,  prodigious  as 
they  are,  do  not  include  bounties,  loans  advanced  or  guaranteed  by 
the  State  for  agricultural  purposes  and  subsidies  to  railway,  canal, 
and  steamship  companies ;  neither  do  they  include  local  contribu- 
tions. In  some  instances  the  State  starts  industries,  and  finds  a 
market  until  they  are  able  to  run  alone. 

France  paid  £600,000  in  six  years  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  hemp,  and  £200,000  was  voted  in  1898  to  the  silk- 
worm industry  ;  £400,000  has  been  given  since  1887  by  a  remission 
of  taxes  to  vine  growers  to  induce  them  to  replant  their  phylloxera- 
devastated  vineyards.  £200,000  was  voted  in  1898  to  provide  the 
farmers  with  seed,  and  about  half  a  million  is  devoted  to  the  beet- 
sugar  bonus— all  additional  to  £8,000,000  appropriated  to  the 
other  matters  mentioned.  Technical  schools  are  established  every- 
where, and  experts  appointed  to  give  instruction  throughout  the 
agricultural  districts. 

After  summarising  the  difficulties  of  the  Colonial  producer,  Mr. 
Young  remarks  that  he  has  no  panacea— no  patent  medicine,  as  it 
were — for  his  troubles.  He  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  producer  is 
quite  able  to  fight  his  own  battles  if  he  puts  his  whole  heart  and 
head  into  the  work,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  much  greater  things 
than  he  himself  often  supposes,  and  with,  as  a  general  rule,  ines- 
timable advantages,  often  denied  to  his  European  competitors,  to 
assist  him,  namely,  a  splendid  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  cheap  land. 
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It  has  been  said  the  better  the  land  the  worae  the  farming,  and  the 
author  caattons  the  producer  against  this  danger.  The  probl^n 
he  has  to  £ebce  is  to  produce  the  best  quality  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  products  above  mediocrity  without  driving 
his  customers  to  use  cheap  and  inferior  articles,  in  which  his  com- 
petitors can  beat  him.  It  is  a  quality-cum-price  question,  as  we 
are  in  an  age  of  cheapness.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  bring  to 
his  aid  all  the  most  useful  modem  appliances  and  disooyeriesy  and 
to  diligently  study  their  best  application.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  need  to  study  good  fermentation  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  many  of  our  Colonial  productions.  This 
intensely  interesting  question  is  fully  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Young 
describes  at  length  the  action  of  selected  yeasts  in  the  process,  and 
contrasts  the  difference  between  articles  such  as  wine,  butter,  cider, 
&c.,  made  with  and  without  their  employment.  The  results 
obtained  in  dder-making  are  too  plain  and  unmistakable  to  leave 
room  for  any  doubt  as  to  their  value. 

His  opinion  is  that  by  the  proper  use  of  selected  yeasts  and  the 
best  appliances  the  risk  of  failure,  or  partial  failure,  would  be  mini- 
mised, and  as  the  inferior  often  costs  as  much  to  produce  as  the 
good,  it  is  here  that  the  economy  would  be  manifest,  besides 
producing  a  better  article.  He  then  points  to  various  other  direc- 
tions in  which  the  producer's  studies  should  be  turned. 

In  brief,  production  must  be  made  a  science,  and  the  same  study 
must  be  devoted  to  it  as  has  been  bestowed  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  his  work.  If  this  cannot  be  done  single-handed  resort  must 
be  had  to  co-operation,  which  has  achieved  such  brilliant  results  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  creamery  system  of  Australia.  In  these 
days  of  experts  and  specialists  he  would  like  to  see  the  division 
between  the  actual  grower  and  the  manufacturing  producer 
encouraged,  in  order  that  greater  study  may  be  given  to  special 
subjects  in  preference  to  the  same  person  holding  the  dual  position. 

A  description  is  then  given  of  the  vine-growing  industry  of 
Australia,  which  he  considers  stands  as  a  monument  of  persever- 
ance. There  are  to-day  in  Australia  men  with  their  500  acres  of 
vines,  whose  cellars  are  capable  of  storing  over  half  a  million 
gallons  of  wine.  In  the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  with  which  the 
author  is  particularly  identified,  it  is  computed  that  there  are 
12,000,000  vines  planted,  which  when  all  in  full  bearing  are 
capable  of  producing  4,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  In  Victoria 
similar  advances  have  been  made.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
industry  if  a  certain  number  of  young  men  from  the  Colonies 
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oonld  be  sent  every  year  to  France]  to  study  vitlonltnre  in  a 
practical  manner,  who  would  bring  back  the  latest  and  best  in- 
formation procurable.  A  variety  of  points  are  then  enumerated 
to  which  the  grower  and  the  winemaker  should  particularly  direct 
their  attention,  incidentally  showing  the  great  amount  of  careful 
research  and  study  that  is  requisite  to  turn  out  a  good  wine,  and  to 
preserve  uniformity,  including  the  choice  of  locality,  the  selection 
of  grapes,  the  importance  of  picking  them  at  the  right  moment,  and 
the  necessity  of  good  fermentation,  which  is  specially  emphasised. 
In  all  agrarian  industries  similar  study  should  be  applied. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  wine  produced  is  consumed  in 
Australia,  but  the  trade  with  England,  though  a  difficult  one,  is 
gradually  forging  ahead.  Statistics  are  given  to  show  the  progress 
made  since  1884,  when  56,000  gallons  were  imported,  as  against 
607,000  gallons  in  1895.  The  wines  are  gradually  getting  a  good 
name  on  the  market,  and  if  they  do  not  yet  rival  the  first  growths 
of  France,  still  they  are  wholesome,  pure,  and  generous. 

This  character  it  is  the  aim  of  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  in  the  establishment  of  their  bonded  depdt  in 
London,  where  all  wines  sent  to  this  institution  have  to  undergo 
official  analysis,  strict  examination,  and  careful  nursing  and  atten- 
tion before  being  placed  on  the  market. 

Some  highly  magnified  Ume-light  views  of  the  bacteria  of  va/rious 
yeasts  were  shown  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  ilhistrations  of  South 
Australian  Uve-stoch,  wine-cellars,  dc. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  G.  Collins  Levbt,  C.M.G., 
said  the  dairy  industry,  as  a  whole,  was  far  in  advance  of  dairy 
farms  in  this  country.  The  cattle,  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  were 
better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  the  wool  could  not  be 
beaten,  and  they  could  work  gold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere. 
They  did  not  at  present  get  a  proper  recognition  of  their  frozen 
meat  and  their  wines.  The  fact  was  that  they  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  customary  methods  in  England,  and  then  he  was  confident 
that  Australian  produce  would  obtain  better  prices. 

Mr.  John  L.  Lybll,  from  experience  in  India,  praised  the  Aus- 
tralian wines  and  brandies  very  highly.  He  expected  to  have  heard 
more  about  the  best  way  of  making  a  market.  He  instanced  the 
case  of  well-bred  merino  sheep  having  been  brought  to  this  country 
from  Australia,  and  failing  to  realize  their  full  value.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  his  guests  had  spoken  in  high  praise  of  Australian 
meat,  supposing  it  to  be  of  English  growth. 
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Mr.  Samusl  Lowb  paid  a  tribate  to  the  value  of  the  P&peif,  and 
was  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Barney  Yonng  had  referred  to  the  attempt 
to  impart  bouquet  and  flavour  to  wine  by  the  use  of  selected  yeasts. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  means  of  preparation  in  the  Colonies  of  products  for  the 
British  markets. 

The  Hon.  T.  Platfobd  (Agent-Oeneral  for  South  Australia)  said 
the  Australian  Colonies  were  at  the  present  moment  using  every 
effort  to  make  their  produce  as  good  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
dairy  produce,  wool  and  meat,  they  stand  in  the  front  rank.  The 
South  Australian  Government  had  granted  bonuses,  and  arranged 
for  travelling  dairies  to  go  throughout  the  country  to  show  how 
butter  can  be  made  on  the  best  system.  They  had  found  out  year 
by  year  the  way  to  improve  their  wines,  with  a  view  to  placing  them 
on  the  London  market.  A  dep6t  had  been  established  in  the 
Colony  where  an  expert  examines,  analyses,  and  certifies  the  wine 
as  pure  and  fit  for  export.  On  reaching  London  it  is  taken  in 
hand  by  Mr.  Bumey  Young,  and  only  offered  for  sale  when  in  a 
proper  condition  for  consumption. 

The  Ohaibman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
said  that  all  present  would  carry  away  new  and  practical  ideas  which 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  subject  was  a  general  one, 
and  many  of  the  observations  applied  equally  well  to  all  the  Colonies 
(including  the  West  Indies)  as  to  Australia. 

Mr.  BuBNET  YouNO  admitted  that  the  Paper  was  a  cosmo- 
politan one.  Many  Australian  industries  had  been  attended  to  with 
much  intelligence,  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  The 
Dairy  system  there  is  superior  to  that  of  England.  Australians 
will  have  to  make  special  efforts  in  view  of  their  great  distance  from 
British  markets.  The  use  of  selected  yeasts  has  doubtless  had  an 
immense  influence  for  good,  both  in  wine-growing  and  dairying. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 
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THIBD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Tliird  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  12, 
1897,  when  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  read  a 
paper  on  ''  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  South  Africa." 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  84 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  10  Resident,  and  24  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

The  Earl  of  Ava,  WUUam  Q.  Bligh,  MJaatCE,,  Herbert  Canning,  Edward 
O.  UHmgClark,  Moreion  Frewen^  B.A.,  Thanuu  E.  Hardy  ^  John  Neiomarcht 
Thormu  Borne,  George  Slade,  John  Terry. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Henry  AdXer  (TransvaaX),  WUliam  C.  Ames  (New  South  Wales),  F.  Bisset 
Afeh&r  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Bobert  Ttoeed  Baird  {Queensland^  Oeorge  Earle 
Baker  (Western  Australia),  Bev.  Joseph  CampbeU,  M,A.,  F,G.8.  (New  South 
Wales),  AthOstan  H  Comish-Bowden  [Cape  Colony),  W.  H.  Cowley  (late  of 
East  Africa),  George  C.  Cox  (Hong  Kong),  L.  P.  Ehden  (Straits  Settlements), 
John  J.  Francis,  Q.C.  (Hona  Kong),  John  Grant  (British  Columbia),  William 
P.  Grimmer  (Mashonaland),  Eric  F,  Harrison  (New  South  Wales),  James 
Howie  (West  Africa),  John  W.  Jogger  (Cape  Colony),  William  G.  MacGill 
{Gold  Coast  Colony),  F.  Pemberton  Morkford  (TrOnsvadl),  Bobert  G.  Beid 
iCoModa),  WilHam  C.  A.  Biach  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Anton  E.  Stenithal 
I  Trannad^,  Arthur  L.  Turner  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Bichard  E,  N.  Twqpeny 
{Victoria),  J.  Griffiths  WhUtendale,  L.B,C.S.,  L.B,CJ*.  (West  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &0.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the 
past  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  ask  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  to  read  his  paper.    Sir  Sidney  has  held  various  distin- 
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guished  positions  in  South  Africa,  and  his  name  is  so  well  and  so 
widely  known  that  he  needs  no  introduction  from  me.  The  paper, 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing,  is,  I  can  assure 
you,  one  of  extreme  value  and  interest  to  every  one  connected  with 
South  Africa,  and  with  the  Colonial  Empire  generally. 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  E.O.M.O.,  then  read  his  paper  on 


,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  subject  selected  by  me  for  this  paper  may  appear  at  first  sight 
unattractive,  but  of  its  supreme  importance  to  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  to  South  Africa,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  I  was  once 
asked  by  the  representative  of  a  leading  French  journal  what  in 
my  opinion  is  the  source  of  the  undeniable  success  of  the  English  in 
governing  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 
native  races.  In  reply  I  said,  in  effect,  that  such  Colonial  successes 
as  have  been  achieved  by  En^nd  are,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  due 
to  the  confidence  inspired  by  her  administration  of  justice.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  a  sufiScient  answer  to  a 
politdy  worded  but  somewhat  captious  question,  though  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  assign  other  causes.  The  prestige  gamed 
through  a  general  and  on  the  whole  well-deserved  reputation  for 
justice  and  humanity  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
singular  felicity  which  has  attended  the  English  in  dealing  with 
native  races  throughout  the  world.  Strictly  speaking,  all  laws 
must  be  sanctioned  and  all  executive  government  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  upheld  by  force,  actual  or  potential;  but  experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  in  most  places, 
and  even  ^nder  adverse  or  exceptionally  difficult  conditions,  very 
little  actual  force  is  necessary  when  once  a  country  has  been  finally 
and  effectuaUy  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  When,  unfortunately,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  impress  on  the  savage  mind  by  striking  illua- 
trations  the  duty  of  submission  to  civilised  superiors,  the  process 
should  in  the  interests  of  humanity  be  as  short,  sharp,  and  dedsive 
as  possible ;  but  when  once  that  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  taught 
and  learnt  by  heart,  it  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  in  the 
long  run  men  of  all  races  yield  ready  obedience  to  the  law  so  long 
as  the  Government,  both  in  its  executive  capacity  and  through  the 
Judicature,  carries  into  practice  those  princi][des  of  freedom  and 
justice  which  have  made  the  British  Empire  what  it  is  to-day. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  love  of  fair  play  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  has  been  that  on  the  acquisition  of  new  territories, 
whether  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  vested  rights  and  privileges 
of  former  inhabitants  have,  generally  speaking,  been  as  far  as 
possible  respected  and  preserved.  Buch,  at  least,  has  been  our 
constant  aim,  though  in  the  course  of  our  Colonial  history  instances 
may  possibly  be  given  of  wrongs  done  in  ignorance  or  of  grievances 
left  unredressed  through  some  misunderstanding.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  other  conquering  or  colonising  power  has  ever  been  so 
scrupulous  as  England  in  her  respect  for  vested  interests  and 
existing  rights.  When,  after  Napoleon's  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  became  vitally  needful  for  England  in  self-defence  to  secure 
command  of  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the  Cape  Colonists  of  Dutch  and 
French  extraction  were  in  the  first  instance  amply  guaranteed  in 
the  articles  of  capitulation  drawn  up  at  Capetown ;  and  these  claims 
were  equally  safeguarded  in  the  final  settlement  when,  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  assured  to  England  by  the  arrangement  under  which  Great 
Britain  acquired  by  purchase  all  the  South  African  interests  of  the 
restored  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  most  valued 
of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
Colony  was  the  right  of  retaining  the  old  common  law  of  Holland, 
which,  together  with  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Dutch  language,  had 
been  sternly  imposed  on  the  French  refugees,  the  unfortunate 
Huguenot  exiles,  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
The  Dutch,  notwithstanding  their  many  great  and  admirable 
qualities,  cannot  be  truly  described  as  liberal  or  magnanimous  in 
their  dealings  either  with  foreigners  or  subject  races,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  such  really  impartial  and  sound  admini- 
stration of  justice  as  exists  in  South  Africa  is  mainly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  English  procedure  in  courts  of  justice  and  to  the 
gradual  spread  of  English  ideas  of  humanity,  freedom,  and  equality 
before  the  law.  All  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  throughout 
tiiB  Gape  Colony,  Natal,  Basutoland,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
and  Bhodesia  are  conducted  in  public  and  in  the  English  language,' 
interpreters  in  other  languages  being  provided  wherever  necessary 
at  Government  expense  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  English  language  in  all  trials  has  done  much  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  British  Government  was  to  be 
blamed  t(x  excess  of  generosity  in  having  conceded  to  the  original 
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colonists  of  the  Cape  the  privflege  of  retaining  the  antiquated  laws 
and  customs  of  Holland  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Code  NapoUon  into  that  country.  The  Soman  foundation  of 
those  laws,  at  any  rate,  is  still  sound  and  solid.  But  in  the  interests 
of  the  Cape  Dutch  themselves,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  for 
regret  that  undue  tolerance  should  have  been  extended  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  their  language.  They  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
build  around  themselves  in  course  of  time  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall, 
figuratively  speaking,  by  continuing  to  use  a  nondescript  mixture  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  divers  other  tongues  forming  a  sort  of  bucolic 
dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  with  a  ludicrously  limited  and  in- 
8u£Bcient  vocabulary,  hardly  intelligible  in  Holland  itself,  devoid  of 
literature,  incapable  of  growth  save  by  the  admixture  of  pigeon- 
English,  and  in  itself  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  intellectual 
progress,  expansion,  or  enlightenment  of  any  kind.  Had  the 
English  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Dutch  book  for  once,  and  introduced 

as  could  easily  have  been  done  at  first— the  compulsory  teaching 

and  use  of  the  English  language,  and  so  supplanted  the  local  dialect 
from  the  outset,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Dutch  had  formerly 
crushed  the  French  language  out  of  South  Africa,  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  all  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  would  have  been  in- 
calculable. Only  by  acquiring  the  English  language  can  Africanders 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  their  true  position  among  civilised  races.  Of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  and  French  colonists  them- 
selves, I  desire  on  all  occasions  to  speak  with  the  highest  and  most 
sincere  respect  and  esteem.  Of  the  Boman-Dutch  law  of  which  they 
are  so  tenacious  I  am  able  to  speak  with  some  authority,  as  it  has 
been  the  study  of  my  life,  and  I  have  had  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience of  it  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Cape  Bench,  and  also 
while  exercising  supreme  judicial  authority  throughout  Bechuana- 
land. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Natal,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  are,  broadly  speaking,  based  on  the  old  common  law  of 
Holland  as  interpreted  by  certain  great  Dutch  jurists  and  by 
judicial  decisions,  and  are  of  course  subject  to  modifications  and 
additions  by  the  respective  Legislatures.  The  laws  of  the  Cape 
Colony  prevail  not  only  throughout  its  dependencies,  but  also  in  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  inBhodesia,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  local  proclamations  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  written  law  of  the  Cape  Colony  was  first  collected  and 
published  in  1858  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  then  Oovemor, 
Sir^George  Grey,  who  is  still  remembered  withVespeot  and  affectioQ 
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by  the  people  of  Soath  Africa.  The  materials  for  this  compilation 
consisted  of  such  Placaats  or  Proclamations  from  1652  till  1806  as 
were  unrepealed  or  not  obsolete,  and  of  similar  selections  from  the 
alphabetical  digest  of  laws  for  tiie  government  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  possessions  passed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
Holland  and  by  the  Government  of  Java,  commonly  called  the 
"  Statutes  of  India,"  which  were  in  force  at  the  Cape  as  part  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions ;  and,  lastly,  of  unrepealed  Proclama- 
tions, Ordinances,  and  Enactments  locally  promulgated  between  the 
years  1806  and  1858.  From  1806  till  1825  the  written  law  of  the  Cape 
consisted  of  Proclamations  and  Notices  issued  by  the  Governor.  In 
May  1825  a  Council  of  Government  was  appointed,  and  from  that 
time  till  1884  Ordinances  were  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  in  Council.  In  1884  a  Legislative  Council  was  established 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  thenceforward  till  1858  Ordinances  were 
passed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  In  1858  a  Parliament  was  established  for  the  Cape  by 
a  Constitution  Ordinance  as  amended  by  an  Order  in  Council.  In 
November  1872  responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Acts  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  when  assented  to  by  the 
Governor  as  the  Queen's  representative,  come  into  force  after  promul- 
gation, subject  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  disallow  such  Acts  within 
two  years  by  Order  in  Council.  Bills  reserved  by  the  Governor  for  the 
signification  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  thereon  have  no  effect  unless 
Her  Majesty's  assent  thereto  shall  have  been  signified  within  the 
space  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  such  Bills  shall  have  been 
presented  for  Her  Majesty's  assent  by  the  Governor.  There  is  also 
a  body  of  Imperial  statute  law  consisting  of  scattered  enactments 
which  have  force  within  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  unwritten  law  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists,  as  already  stated, 
of  the  Civil  or  Soman  laws  as  modified  by  the  Legislature  of  Hol- 
land and  the  judicial  decisions  and  customs  of  that  country  prior  to 
the  great  upheaval  which  followed  the  French  Bevolution  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  still  the  common  latir  of  Ceylon,  British  Guiana,  and  of 
all  South  Africa,  saving,  of  course,  the  German  Protectorate  on  the 
south-west  coast  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east.  As  it 
is  a  subject  which  is  but  vaguely  understood  by  any  but  specially 
trained  lawyers,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law.  The  common 
law  of  England  has  grown  up  through  the  ages  of  our  national  life 
from  roots  which  must  be  regarded  as  Germanic  or  Teutonic  rather 
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than  Boman,  notwithstanding  the  long  reddenoe  in  Britain  of  the 
people  who  are  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  lawyers  of  antiquity. 
The  civilisation  of  the  Romans  departed  with  them  from  England, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Soman  law  disappeared  aJmost 
entirely  from  our  judicial  system,  though  traces  of  its  influence  may 
be  found  all  along  through  the  erudite  ecclesiastics  who  kept  the 
lamp  of  learning  alight  in  the  dark  ages.  Doubtless  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  may  have  had  some  influence,  especially  in  develop- 
ing doctrines  of  equity;  but  the  broad  fekct  remains  that  the 
common  law  of  England  always  has  been,  ever  since  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  stUl  is,  essentially  Saxon  or  Teutonic.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  than  in  England. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  basis  of  the  common  law  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely  Roman,  and  to  this  day  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  South  Africa 
must  begin  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Code  and  NovellsB  of  Justinian  as  elucidated  by  the  learned 
civilians  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Holland. 
Texts  of  pure  Roman  law  are  in  many  cases  still  cited  in  the 
arguments  of  counsel  and  recognised  as  authorities  still  binding  on 
courts  of  justice  in  South  Africa.  Generally  speaking,  in  default 
of  any  written  law  or  Legislative  enactment  and  any  express  decision 
of  the  Phvy  Council  or  of  the  Cape  Supreme  Court,  the  order  in 
which  the  sources  of  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  administered  in  the 
Cape  Colony  are  usually  cited  is  as  follows :  (1)  The  old  written 
law  of  Holland  or  Plaoaats  of  the  States-General  having  the  force 
of  law  throughout  the  United  Netherlands  prior  to  1795  ;  (2)  De- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  and  Friesland ;  (8)  Such 
reasonable,  certain,  and  general  customs  as  had  obtained  tmiversal 
recognition  and  been  held  legally  binding  throughout  those  Pro- 
vinces ;  (4)  In  default  of  the  foregoing,  the  original  Roman  law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Dutch  Commentators  already  referred  to,  who 
for  the  most  part  wrote  in  Latin.  It  is  only  after  the  rich 
stores  of  the  Roman  civil  law  as  interpreted  by  these  and  other 
great  jurists  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted  that  the 
legal  practitioner  in  South  Africa  is  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to 
the  judicial  decisions  of  other  countries,  including  English  decisions, 
in  parallel  cases.  In  the  absence  of  all  authority  from  statute 
law.  Cape  decided  cases,  and  Dutch  or  Roman  text-books,  EngUsh 
decisions  in  similar  cases  may  be  cited  in  argument,  and,  though 
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not  Moe&sarily  binding,  are  gemerally  acted  npon  by  tiie  Cape 
Supreme  Court,  provided  such  decisions  do  not  happen  to  conflict 
with  any  distinct  rale  or  principle  of  Boman-Dutch  law.  It  is 
therefore  always  necessary  for  counsel  at  the  Cape  Bar,  failing 
statute  law  or  Cape  decisions,  to  be  prepared  with  authorities  on 
each  point  of  law  as  it  arises  in  the  order  above  indicated,  including 
the  latest  English  and  Am^can  decisions. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  this  demands  on  the  part  of  Cape 
advocates  a  varied  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence, as  well  as  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  case  law ;  and, 
inawnuch  as  the  English  subdivision  of  practice  between  different 
branches  of  law  and  equity  is  unknown  in  South  Africa,  the 
advocate  practising  at  the  Cape  Bar  must  be  prepared  to  deal  in 
turn  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  legal  business,  though  happily 
he  is  not  troubled  with  the  intricacies  of  the  English  law  of  real 
property,  as  registration  of  title  has  reduced  conveyancing  to  a 
mere  formality.  His  success  will  depend  in  no  smiJI  degree  on 
the  grasp  he  has  obtained  of  the  principles  of  Boman  jurispradence 
at  the  outset  of  his  legal  stodies.  Besides  being  a  fluent  speaker, 
he  must  be  able  to  read  Latin  as  easily  as  English,  and,  above  all, 
he  must  be  possessed  of  habits  of  untiring  industry  and  of  the 
patience  which  spares  no  pains  to  insure  accuracy. 

Any  attempt  to  specify  and  define  the  main  differences  in  prin- 
ciple between  Boman-Dutch  and  English  law,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  jurist,  would  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
paper,  and  would  moreover  necessitate  the  use  of  terms  only  intel* 
ligible  to  civilians  ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly 
to  a  few  of  the  moxe  easily  understood  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems. 

The  old  Boman-Dutch  law  of  status  recognises  slavery  as  a 
domestic  institution  based  on  Scriptural  authority  and  Divine 
sanction.    Under  English  law  all  men  are  free. 

A  prodigal  of  full  age  who  wastes  his  substance  in  riotous  living  is 
at  liberty,  according  to  English  law,  to  ruin  himself,  and,  it  may  be, 
his  whole  feunily,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Under  the  Boman-Dutch 
law  such  a  man  can  be  restrained,  by  order  of  Court,  from  such  waste, 
and  prohibited  from  alienating  his  property,  which  may  be  placed 
under  curatorship  for  his  benefit  and  that  of  his  heirs. 

According  to  English  law  a  husband  can  obtain  a  decree  of 
divorce  from  his  wife  on  ike  ground  of  her  adultery ;  but  a  wife 
cannot  divorce  her  husband  for  a  similar  cause  unless  some  cir- 
onmstanoe  of  aggravation— such  as  oraelty — be  superadded. 
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Under  Boman-Dutch  law  a  wife  can  obtain  a  decree  of  divorce 
for  a  single  act  of  adultery  on  her  hnsband's  part.  Again,  under 
English  law  divorce  is  not  granted  for  mere  desertion.  Under 
Boman-Dutch  law  malicious  desertion  alone  is  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  at  the  instance  of  either  spouse 
after  the  institution  of  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  and 
the  proof  of  service  of  summons  or  publication  of  edictal  citation, 
and  of  contumacy  actual  or  presumptive. 

According  to  English  law  (apart  from  settlements,  wills  or  local 
customs)  a  man*s  fee  simple  land  would  descend  to  his  eldest  son, 
while  his  leaseholds  would  be  treated  as  personalty.  Under  Boman- 
Dutch  law  primogeniture  does  not  prevail,  and  land,  apart  from  ante- 
nuptial contracts  or  trusts,  created  by  will  or  otherwise,  is  usually 
held  subject  to  community  of  property  between  husband  and  wife. 
Children  are,  according  to  Boman-Dutch  law,  entitled  to  what  is 
called  the  legitimate  portion,  which  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. I  will  not  do  more  than  hint  at  the  intricacies  of  the  old 
Boman-Dutch  law  of  succession  a^  intestate,  or  the  compromise 
effected  in  1580  by  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  between 
the  ancient  Aasdoms  law  of  Friesland  and  the  Schependoms  law  of 
Zeeland. 

The  right  of  natural-bom  subjects  at  the  Gape  to  devise  their 
property  as  in  England  was  secured  to  them  by  the  Proclamation  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  in  1822,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
that  in  case  of  marriage  in  the  Cape  Colony  without  ant^iuptial 
settlement  the  property  was  to  be  administered  according  to 
Colonial  law  notwithstanding  subsequent  testamentary  devise, 
save  only  by  what  is  called  a  mutual  will,  which,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  the  spouses  and  adiation,  becomes  by  Boman-Dutch  law 
unalterable. 

It  was  not  till  1845  that  the  ancient  Boman  law  requiring 
the  attestation  of  seven  witnesses  for  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
abolished  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Boman  law  requiring  the 
deduction  of  the  Falcidian  and  Trebellian  portions  has  also  been 
repealed  by  the  Cape  Legislature  ;  and  now  all  persons  making  a 
will  in  the  Cape  Colony  enjoy  the  same  liberty  of  devising  as  under 
English  law. 

Under  Boman-Dutch  law  parties  may,  in  contemplation  of 
marriage,  enter  into  an  antenuptial  contract  excluding  the  com- 
munity of  property,  which  would  otherwise  prevail  between  husband 
and  wife. 

With  regard  to  contracts  there  are  some  important  differenoea 
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between  Boman-Dntch  and  English  law.  The  English  Statute  of 
Frauds  has,  of  course,  no  force  in  South  Africa,  where  contracts  to 
any  extent  can  be  validly  entered  into  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
principles  of  the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  real,  consensual  and 
innominate  contracts  are,  generally  speaking,  in  force  throughout 
South  Africa,  whence  results  the  following  distinction.  In  England 
the  well-known  rule  in  all  contracts  of  sale  and  purchase  is  caveat 
emptor — ^let  the  buyer  look  out  for  himself— if  he  make  a  bad  bar- 
gain so  much  the  better  for  the  seller.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  on 
the  contrary,  recognises  the  doctrine  of  implied  warranty,  so  that 
the  position  of  a  buyer  is  more  secure  though  the  interests  of  trade  at 
large  may  suffer. 

Formerly  the  Roman  la'w  doctrine  of  lasio  enormis  also  prevailed 
in  the  Gape  Colony,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  buyer  who  could  prove 
that  he  had  suffered  loss  exceeding  half  the  price  paid,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  had  given  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  thing 
bought,  could  obtain  by  action  at  law  rescission  of  the  contract  and 
the  refand  of  the  price  paid.  This  law  has,  however,  been  abolished 
by  the  Gape  Parliament. 

The  law  of  market  overt  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  Roman-Dutch  and  English  law.  It  has  been 
held  in  the  Gape  Golony  that  though  such  a  law  prevailed  in 
respect  of  certain  markets  in  Holland  it  was  not  part  of  the  general 
or  common  law  of  Holland  brought  to  the  Gape  by  the  original 
Dutch  settlers,  and  that  consequently  the  pure  Roman  law  must 
prevail,  according  to  which  the  owner  may  reclaim  stolen  property 
wherever  found.  This  decision  has  been  questioned  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, where  the  old  Dutch  doctrine  of  market  overt  is  upheld  in  its 
entirety. 

The  Gape  law  of  bailments,  which  is  purely  Roman,  is  virtually 
identical  with  that  of  England,  since,  according  to  the  celebrated 
judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  leading  case  of  Goggs  v. 
Bernard,  English  law  on  that  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Bracton's 
transcript  of  the  Roman  law  of  bailments.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  in  which  even  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law  in  England 
the  scientific  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  later  Roman  law  pre- 
vailed over  the  comparatively  crude  and  imperfect  conceptions  of 
Teutonic  common  law,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  English 
Courts  of  Equity.  Many  remedies  which,  under  the  old  system  of 
separation  between  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  England,  could 
oidy  be  secured  by  the  equitable  devices  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  always  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  ordinary 
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jorisdiotion  of  the  Gape  Sapreme  Court  administering  Boman- 
Dutohlaw. 

Where  Cape  law  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  either 
by  legislative  acts  or  by  the  practice  and  decisions  of  the  Sapreme 
Court,  the  change  has  inyariably  been  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  colonists  of  every  race. 

The  process  of  Anglicising  the  Cape  laws  has  been  going  on 
slowly  but  surely,  especially  since  the  establishment  at  responsible 
government.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  as  regards  mercantile 
law.  English  mercantile  law  is,  in  its  fedmess  and  liberality, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  constant  and  steady  growth  and  expansion 
of  a  world-wide  commerce.  The  old  Roman-Dutch  law  in  mer- 
cantile matters  is  far  narrower,  and  calculated  in  some  respects  to 
cramp  rather  than  foster  the  free  development  of  trade.  This 
Anglicising  process  has  been  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  its  statutory  power  of  framing  Rules  of  Court, 
which  the  judges  invariably  base  on  English  models. 

With  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  Imperial  statutes  intended  to 
have  force  and  effect  in  British  territories  in  South  Africa,  I  may 
observe  that,  according  to  Roman-Dutch  law,  a  mere  general  pro- 
clamation in  the  Government  Oazette  of  one  Colony  or  territory 
would  not  suffice  to  bring  such  Imperial  statute  into  force  in  any 
other  Colony  or  territory,  but  special  and  distinct  local  promulgation 
is  required  in  each  place ;  the  old  law  of  Holland  being  most  clear 
and  decisive  on  the  point  that  a  general  law  intended  to  be  applic- 
able to  all  the  states  of  Holland,  but  only  promulgated  in  one  state, 
would  have  no  force  or  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular 
state  in  which  it  had  been  actually  promulgated.  The  strictest 
possible  construction  was  applied  to  such  cases,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  Courts  of  Holland  have  stretched  the  law 
so  as  to  make  a  law  proclaimed  in  one  place  applicable  to  another 
in  which  it  had  not  been  duly  promulgated.  In  this  the  Cape 
Supreme  Court  would  undoubtedly  follow  the  strict  rule  of  the 
Roman-Dutch  law. 

With  respect  to  a  Bench  to  which  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  from  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  present  time  the  Cape 
Colony  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  judges,  who,  in  point 
of  integrity,  learning  and  impartiality,  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  judicial  body  in  the  Empire. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  Colony  consists  of  nine  judges, 
distributed  in  three  divisions  as  follows :  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
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Puisne  Judges  sit  in  Capetown,  take  the  Western  Gircxdty  and  form 
a  Conrt  of  Appeal  for  the  rest  of  the  Gape  Colony ;  a  Judge  Presi- 
dent and  two  Puisne  Judges  constitute  the  Court  of  the  eastern 
districts,  hold  sittings  in  Grahamstown,  and  take  the  Eastern 
Circuit,  which  is  now  of  vast  extent,  including  the  Transkeian 
territories ;  a  Judge  President  and  two  Puisne  Judges  form  the 
High  Court  of  Griqualand,  and  hold  sittings  at  Kimberlej,  whence 
they  take  the  Midland  Circuit,  including  Graaff  Beinet  and  the 
recently  annexed  territory  of  British  Bechuanaland.  In  cases 
involTing  amounts  or  interests  exceeding  £500  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  Cape  Supreme  Court  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  has  given 
decisions  of  the  highest  importance  in  many  cases,  and  especially 
on  questions  affecting  the  position  of  the  English  Church  in  South 
Africa. 

In  Eimberley  one  of  the  judges  must  always  be  available  to 
preside  over  tiie  Special  Court  for  the  trial  of  oases  of  illicit 
diamond  buying.  This  court,  which  has  statutory  power  to  pass 
very  heavy  sentences,  is  anomalous  in  two  respects.  It  consists  of 
a  judge  and  certain  assessors,  who  give  a  verdict  without  a  jury ; 
and  the  ordinary  presumption  of  innocence  is  not  allowed  to  prevail 
in  &vour  of  the  accused,  as  in  England.  The  trapping  system, 
with  all  its  evils,  is  in  f uU  force  ;  and  when  certain  fcM^ts  have  been 
jprimdfaoie  established  to  the  satis£a.ction  of  the  Court,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  shifted  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  accused,  who  must 
then  prove  his  innocence  affirmatively  or  take  the  consequences. 
At  first  sight  such  procedure  seems  likely  to  lead  to  trumped-up 
charges,  blackmailing,  conspiracy,  and  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 
In  practice,  the  system  on  the  whole  works  well:  the  innocent 
escape,  and  the  convictions  and  sentences  have  a  deterrent  effect ; 
though  this  only  means  that  the  men  who  carry  it  out  are  better 
than  the  system.  The  excuses  urged  in  support  of  it  are  the  preva- 
lence of  the  crime,  the  ease  with  which  so  small  an  object  as  a 
diamond  can  be  secreted,  the  immense  losses  suffered  by  owners  of 
mines  or  claims,  and  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  securing  convictions  under  ordinary  English  criminal  procedure 
without  the  aid  of  the  trapper  who  tempts  the  accused  to  commit 
the  crime.  The  force  of  these  reasons  cannot  be  denied ;  yet  it 
mtist  be  admitted  that  the  procedure  of  the  Eimberley  Special 
Court  is  at  variance  with  modem  English  ideas  of  fiur  play  to  the 
accused,  though  quite  in  accordance  with  the  old  criminal  procedure 
of  Holland,  and  indeed  with  all  continental  systems  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  based  on  the  Boman  law.    A  familiar  illustration  of 
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the  essential  di£ference  between  English  criminal  procedure  and 
that  of  the  civilians  is  to  be  found  in  the  warning  to  a  prisoner 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  make  any  statement,  though  any  volun- 
tary statement  he  may  make  will  be  taken  down  in  writing  and 
may  be  used  against  him.  According  to  the  civilians,  the  confes- 
sion of  the  accused  was  requisite  for  what  was  called  plena  pro- 
batiot  or  full  proof.  The  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  have 
been  ghastly.  Before  the  writings  of  Beccaria  and  the  lessons  of 
the  French  Eevolution  had  produced  their  full  effect,  prisoners 
were  habitually  tortured,  both  in  gaol  and  in  Court,  and  confession 
was  a  mere  question  of  physical  strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 
Judicial  torture  has  indeed  disappeared,  but  traces  of  the  old  system 
still  survive.  In  pursuance  of  that  system,  even  now  in  France  an 
accused  person  is  at  first  placed  in  solitary  confinement  and  sub- 
jected to  the  moral  torture  of  repeated  interrogatories  with  a  view 
to  extracting  from  him  an  admission  of  guilt  to  be  used  against 
him  at  his  trial. 

As  regards  the  measure  of  punishment,  English  statute  law  has 
no  force  in  South  Africa,  where  the  judges  under  the  Boman-Dutch 
law  exercise  in  this  respect  unlimited  power.  In  practice  they  are 
restrained  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  discretion  of  a  Court  means  a  judicial  and 
not  an  arbitrary  discretion.  Quite  apart  from  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  vast  power  of  the  Press,  there  is  among  the  judges 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  as  to  the  reasonable  and  just  measure 
of  punishment  for  certain  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  maximum  penalty  has  not  been  fixed  by  the  Cape 
Legislature — a  measure  which  is  very  rarely  exceeded.  On  the 
whole,  judicial  sentences  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  less  severe  than  in 
England. 

In  nothing  has  the  salutary  and  humanising  influence  of  English 
ideas  in  South  Africa  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  changes 
introduced  in  criminal  procedure  as  regards  the  form  of  trial,  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  the  measure  of  punishment.  Some 
of  these  improvements  may  have  been  due  to  the  general  softening 
of  manners  and  the  comparative  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  ninety  years  the  effect  of 
European  ideas  would  have  been  inappreciable  but  for  British  rule. 
In  their  ignorance  of  life  and  the  limitations  of  their  ideas,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  and  French 
Colonists  do  not  to  this  day  really  belong  to  the  nineteenth,  but 
rather  to  the  seventeenth,  century.    The  isolation  of  families  in  vast 
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solitudes,  their  primitive  surronndings  and  lack  of  words  whereby 
to  express  abstract  ideas  have  stunted  their  mental  growth  and  left 
ihem  mere  children  intellectually  by  comparison  with  their  brethren 
in  Europe.  Physically  they  are  a  magnificent  race ;  and  that  they 
have  no  natural  want  of  capacity  when  once  they  obtain  command 
over  the  instrument  of  thought  is  beyond  doubt.  Those  among 
ihem  who,  emerging  from  the  semi-barbarism  of  their  surroundings, 
have  mastered  the  English  language  and  received  elaborate  educa- 
tions have  in  numerous  instances  given  proof  of  the  most  brilliant 
abilities  ;  and  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intellect  which  they  then 
exhibit  render  them  peculiarly  apt  for  ttie  study  of  the  law,  in  which 
their  attainments  are  often  extraordinary.  The  greatest  of  the 
many  blessings  bestowed  upon  these  excellent  Colonists  has  been 
British  rule. 

The  Ordinance  which  in  1828  placed  criminal  procedure  in  the 
Cape  Colony  virtually  on  the  same  footing  as  criminal  procedure  in 
England  effected  a  revolution.  The  criminal  law  of  the  Cape  Colony 
before  the  British  occupation  may  be  briefly  described  as  based 
upon  certain  doctrines  of  Soman  law — doctrines  which,  according  to 
modem  ideas,  are  singularly  crude — the  Caroline  Constitutions  or 
criminal  laws  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  the  criminal  code  of 
Philip  n.,  certain  Placaats  of  the  States-Oeneral,  the  Latin  treatise 
of  Antonius  Matthsus  "  De  Criminibus,"  the  commentaries  of  Voet 
on  the  Pandects,  the  "  Statutes  of  India,'*  and  the  local  Placaats 
already  referred  to.  A  careful  study  of  the  work  of  Matthsus  and 
of  the  criminal  code  of  Philip  U.  will  well  repay  the  jurist  who  is 
interested  in  the  histoiy  of  criminal  procedure.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  glaring  contrast  than  that  between  the  system  of 
criminal  procedure  which  Philip  11.  imposed  on  the  Netherlands 
and  that  of  modem  England.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada  happily 
saved  England  just  as  the  genius  and  courage  of  William  the  Silent 
saved  the  Netherlands  firom  the  judicial  racks  and  fiery  torments  of 
Spain ;  but  the  impress  of  the  Spanish  mind  remained  on  the 
criminal  system  of  the  Netherlands  till  the  French  Revolution 
heralded  the  birth  of  new  ideas. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  under  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  the 
chief  authority  in  all  criminal  proceedings  was  the  Fiscal — an 
officer  who  possessed  enormous  power  and  was  much  dreaded. 
The  butcher-bird  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  Hottentots  and  the 
descendants  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  Cape  the  '^  Fiscal," 
and  this  mere  fact  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  way  in  which  that 
official  was  formerly,  and  is  still  traditionally,  regarded.    In  each 
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disiriot  the  Court  of  the  ''  Landdrost " — an  officer  oorresponding 
nearly  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  Besident  Magistrate  of  the 
present  day — and  the  *'  Heemraden  "  (as  his  farmer-assessors  were 
called)  exercised,  nominally  together,  all  the  powers  of  local  gov^n- 
ment,  though  in  fact  the  Heemraden  merely  said  "ja,"  while  the 
Landdrost  laid  down  the  law ;  but  in  criminal  cases  the  Landdrost 
himself  was  subject  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Fiscal,  who  was 
practically  independent  of  all  control.  When  to  this  was  added  the 
institution  of  slavery,  with  all  that  that  impHes,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  great  gulf  that  separates  the  old  from  the  new  system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Under  the  English  system  the  Attorney-General  in  the  western 
district  especially,  and  nominally  throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  has 
the  right  at  his  discretion  of  instituting  prosecutions  and  of  con- 
trolling all  criminal  proceedings,  though  in  point  of  &ct,  since  the 
establishment  of  responsible  Gbvemment,  the  Attomey-Oeneral  has 
really  become  Minister  of  Justice,  and  is  assisted  in  criminal  work  by 
a  Public  Prosecutor  in  Capetown ;  while  his  criminal  jurisdiction  is 
in  the  eastern  districts  exercised  by  the  Bolicitor-Oeneral,  who 
resides  at  Grahamstown,  and  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
by  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  who  is  stationed  at  Eimberley. 

In  Capetown,  strange  to  say,  the  anomaly  still  exists  of  a  grand 
jury  in  addition  to  a  Public  Prosecutor,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
good  object  is  attained  by  this  double  safeguard.  Under  the  present 
system  in  the  Cape  Colony  a  grand  jury  appears  to  me  to  be  super- 
fluous. The  ordinary  jury  consists  of  nine  instead  of  twelve  jur(N*s, 
as  in  England,  and  unanimity  is  required  for  conviction.  G^erally 
speaking,  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure  are  the  same  as  in 
England.  In  civil  cases  a  jury  may  be  demanded  by  eittier  party, 
but  in  practice  this  right  is  very  rarely  exercised.  The  community 
is  comparatively  small,  personal  interests  and  private  animosities 
have  to  be  considered,  and,  as  a  rule,  litigants  prefer  a  bench  of  thiee 
judges  to  any  jury  on  questions  of  £a,ct.  Perfect  confidence  is 
universally  reposed  in  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
judges,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  South  Africa,  they  are  very  badly  'paid — so  badly 
that  without  private  means  die  occupants  of  tiie  Bench  cannot 
maintain  the  appearance  in  society  which  is  naturally  expected  of 
them  in  view  of  their  otherwise  exalted  position. 

The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  upon  Courts  of  Besident 
Magistrate  at  the  Cape  is  very  extensive,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    This  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  view  of  the  immense  distances 
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to  be  traversed  and  the  necessarily  long  intervals  between  the 
oircmte,  of  whidb  there  are  two  a  year  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  the  holders  of  judicial  offices  of  such 
importance  ought  in  all  cases  to  have  a  special  legal  training, 
and  certainly  ought  to  be  far  better  paid.  An  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  one  of  its  branches,  according  to  locality,  lies 
from  all  judgments  of  Resident  Magistrates  as  regards  questions 
of  law;  and  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  penalty  imposed 
exceeds  a  fine  of  £S  or  a  month's  imprisonment  must  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  review,  and  may  be 
confirmed,  altered,  remitted  to  the  mikgistrate,  or  quashed,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  cases  where  a  prisoner  pleads  guilty  the  IocbI 
Public  Prosecutor  has  statutory  power  to  remit  the  proceedings  to 
the  Court  of  Resident  Magistrate,  which  in  the  final  disposal  of 
them  has  special  statutory  powers  £ar  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  such  Court.  Records  of  all  cases  under  a 
£5  fine  or  one  month's  imprisonment  must  be  sent  monthly  in 
a  report  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  district  for  his  considera- 
tion. Special  justices  of  the  peace  have  certain  statutory  powers  of 
trying  prisoners  and  sentencing  them  on  conviction  to  certain  light 
punishments ;  but  their  proceedings  must  in  all  cases  be  forwarded 
for  review  at  once. 

Under  the  old  Dutch  system  certain  officials  subordinate  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  to  the  commandant  of  the  district,  and  still 
called  "  Field'  Comets,"  had  magisterial  jurisdiction,  especially  in 
cases  between  master  and  servant,  and  many  efibrts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  Cape  Parliament  to  sanction  the  revival  of  these 
powers,  and  especially  the  right  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
on  native  servants.  The  question  of  corporal  punishment  in  South 
Africa  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  According  to  De  Quincey, 
the  prevalence  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  criminal  laws  of  any 
people  is  the  measure  of  the  civilisation  of  that  people.  If  this  be 
so,  the  States  and  Colonies  of  South  Africa  cannot  yet  claim  a 
very  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  civilisation.  Under  British  rule, 
however,  the  power  of  inflicting  lashes  by  sentence  of  Courts  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  has  bieen  strictly  defined  and  limited  by  law. 
Sentences  of  laehes  imposed  by  Courts  of  Resident  Magistrate  under 
statutory  powers  are  not  now  carried  out  till  after  confirmation  of 
the  proceedings  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then  only 
in  presence  of  a  district  surgeon,  who  is  responsible  for  safety  to 
life,  and  can  ord^  the  discontinuance  of  the  punishment  at  any 
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Cases  of  the  illegal  and  cruel  flogging  of  natives,  resulting  in 
their  death,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  South  Africa.  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  kind  at  the  hands  of  Colonists  both  of 
English  and  Dutch  descent,  the  one  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  other.  Still,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  from  these  cases  of 
exceptional  brutality  that  the  Cape  Colonists  are  as  a  rule  lacking 
in  kindly  consideration  for  their  native  servants.  Speaking  from 
long  experience  and  personal  observation,  I  should  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Colonists  treat  their  native  dependents  fairly  and 

kindly. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Cape  Legislature  that  the  efforts  repeatedly 
made  by  a  small  section  to  secure  a  revival  of  the  unlimited  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  Field  Comets  have  hitherto  been  defeated  by 
the  humanity  and  firmness  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Cape  Parliament  in  this  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
any  one  who  knows  how  greatly  the  natives  outnumber  the  whites 
in  South  Africa,  the  necessity  of  securing  a  constant  supply  of  volun- 
tary native  labour,  and  the  vital  importance  to  South  Africa  of  the 
native  question.  The  supply  of  alcoholic  drink  to  natives  ought  to 
be  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  throughout  South  Africa,  just 
as  it  was  prohibited,  with  the  happiest  results,  under  the  Imperial 
rigime  in  British  Bechuanaland.  The  difference  this  would  make 
in  criminal  statistics  would  seem  almost  incredible  to  those 
unacquainted  with  South  Africa.  Under  existing  conditions  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  justice  and 
secure  peace  throughout  territories  thickly  peopled  by  natives  without 
the  goodwill  and  active  co-operation  of  the  native  chiefs  and  head- 
men. If  all  the  natives  were  to  combine  in  either  active  or  passive 
resistance  to  the  white  man's  law,  the  Europeans  might  indeed 
take  up  arms,  but  they  could  never  hope  to  maintain  by  mere  force 
such  good  order  and  security  as  at  present  prevail.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  maintain  and  support 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  chiefs  over  their  own  people.  Under 
British  rule  the  once  unlimited  power  of  native  chiefs  over  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  own  people  has  of  course  been  everywhere  cur- 
tailed. The  details  of  cruelties  perpetrated  by  native  chiefs  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unrestricted  power  over  their  own  people  would  be  too 
sickening  for  repetition.  The  best  check  on  them  for  many  years 
has  been  found  in  the  steadily  increasing  influence  exercised  in 
furtherance  of  every  good  work  by  the  missionaries,  of  whose 
courage  and  devotion  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  humanising  influence,  even  the  best  of  the  native  chiefis  may 
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be  tempted  at  times  to  oany  poniehment  beyond  what  we  should 
regard  as  the  limits  of  dae  moderation.  I  well  remember  one 
instance  of  this.  Among  the  many  Soath  African  native  mlers 
with  whom  it  was  my  fate  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  none  occa- 
pied  a  higher  place  in  my  esteem  than  the  late  Montsioa,  chief  of 
the  Bora  Tsile  Barobng  of  Mafeking.  He  was,  I  believe,  baptized 
by  the  Wesleyan  missionary  of  Mafeking  some  time  before  his  death 
last  October,  bat  during  the  ten  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him 
he  was  not  a  professing  Ghristian.  Whatever  his  creed,  he  had,  in 
my  opinion,  every  good  quality  that  can  adorn  a  native  chief.  He 
was  brave,  just,  generous,  and  tender-hearted— a  veritable  father  of 
his  people.  Yet,  in  the  exercise  of  the  very  limited  criminal  juris- 
diction allowed  him  by  our  laws,  he  on  one  occasion  had  one  of  his 
men  so  severely  flogged  that  the  latter  threw  himself  on  his  face 
before  the  British  magistrate,  and,  showing  his  wounds,  begged  for 
medical  aid.  The  unfortunate  man's  back  was  in  an  indescribable 
state.  He  was  of  course  taken  at  once  to  the  gaol  hospital,  where, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  district  surgeon,  he  soon  recovered. 
I  sent  word  to  Montsioa  that,  according  to  the  Queen's  law,  sen- 
tences of  corporal  punishment  ought  only  to  be  carried  out  under 
medical  supervision,  and  that  I  trusted  that  such  a  case  would  not 
occur  again.  The  old  chief  took  the  admonition  in  good  part,  and 
explained  that  the  man  had  been  flogged  by  his  orders  because, 
having  stolen  and  eaten  a  goat,  he  had  no  property  wherewith  to 
restore  its  value  to  the  owner,  and  so  had  been  made  to  pay  in 
penosu  He  added  that  he  regretted  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  wish  or 
directions,  and  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  executioner  had 
— tm  he  said — "an  arm  like  lightning."  After  this  Montsioa,  in 
the  fervour  of  his  loyalty,  invariably  sent  similar  cases  to  be  tried 
bj  the  Besident  Magistrate  instead  of  dealing  with  them  himself. 

The  conflict  of  European  and  native  laws,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  left  to  native  chiefe  under  British  rule, 
involve  moot  points  which  time  forbids  me  to  discuss  here.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  native  laws  of  South  Africa  was  elaborately  and 
exhaustively  dealt  with  some  years  ago  by  the  Native  Laws  Commis- 
sion,  presided  over  by  Sir  Jacob  Barry,  Judge  President  of  the 
Eastern  Districts  Court.  Speaking  broadly,  I  may  say  that  the 
British  courts  of  justice  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  administer 
native  laws,  especially  in  relation  to  cases  arising  out  of  polygamy, 
though  thezb  are  certain  subjects — as,  for  instance,  the  native  rules 
with  regard  to  succession  and  inheritance^on  which  the  Courts  are 
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bound  hj  law  to  hear  ^yidenoe  of  native  oostoms,  and  to  b^  goidei ' 
in  their  decisions  accordingly. 

The  system  according  to  whioh,  as  tmder  the  Tembnland  ngnia-f 
tions,  limited  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  native  chiefs  was  adopted 
in  British  Bechnanaland,  and  answered  so  well  that  I  am  indiBedto 
think  it  might  be  safely  foUowedinall  similar  cases.  Aocordingto  thi« 
system  the  chief  receives  a  stipend  from  the  Oovermnent,  and  is  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  tribe.  The  dread 
of  losing  this  stipend,  or  of  being  mulcted  in  any  part  of  it,  is  genermllf 
found  sufficient  to  keep  the  chief  on  his  good  behavxomr.  His  juris* 
diction  in  civil  cases  between  members  of  his  own  tribe  is  unlimited ; 
his  criminal  jurisdiction  is  so  Ceu:  limited  that  he  cannot  try  oi^ital 
cases,  or  indeed  any  case  involving  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour ;  and  he  is  expressly  warned  that  the  inflictioB  oi 
any  cruel,  excessive,  or  unusual  punishment — suoh  as  maiming,  for 
instance— may  enlial  the  loss  not  only  of  his  stipend,  but  also,  in 
extreme  cases,  of  his  chieftainship.  The  torturing  or  eorpml 
punishment  of  women  is  also  strictly  forindden.  In  civil  oases 
arising  between  his  people  and  Europeans,  or  between  his  peo^ 
and  native  of  ottier  tribes,  he  has  no  jurisdiotioni  and  reooursemosfe 
be  had  to  the  European  magistrate,  who  may  summon  the  chief 
himself  and  his  headmen  to  act  as  assessors  in  such  oases,  or 
rather  as  adViseirs,  since  they  have  no  voice  in  the  decision.  The 
almost  totid  absence  of  serious  crime  amcmg  the  aboriginal  inhaU* 
tants  of  British  Bechuanaland  during  my  ten  years'  tenuis  of  oAoe 
there  is  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  system  carried  onl 
so  long  as  that  territory  remaii^  a  Crown  Colony.  The  respset 
evinced  by  natives  throughout  South  Africa  for  the  proceedings  and 
decisions  of  Britidi  courts  of  justice  is  remarkable.  Of  this  I  have 
seen  many  indications.  On  one  occasion,  while  on  the  Cape  Bench, 
I  had  the  painful  duty  of  trying  a  Eafir  chief,  his  son,  and  some  of 
his  hei9Mbnen  for  rebdlion.  Thexase  in  itsdf  was  in.  my  opinion 
not  a  particularly  bad  or  aggravated  one,  as,  although  certain  stoiis« 
waggons,  and  houses  had  been  xdundered,  there  had  been  no  case  of 
murder  or  of  the  personal  ill-treatmeninf  Europeans.  The  prisoners 
were  all  convicted  by  the  jury  without  distinction,  and  in  determining 
on  the  just  measure  of  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  each  priscxisr 
I  was  guided  to  some  extent  by  their  relative  positions,  and  by  the 
share  each  had  taken  in  acts  of  vidence  or  plunder.  The  sentences 
I  passed  were  little,  if  at  all,  heavier  than  would  have  been  passed 
in  ordinary  cases  of  housebreaking  and  theft.  The  chief,  in  view  of 
his  position  and  antecedents,  as  well  as  his  respcmsibUity  for  the 
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ovibr^ak,  I  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment  without  hard 
kbour.  Before  leaving  the  circuit  town  I  visited  the  gaol  as  nsnal, 
aod  saw  all  the  prisoners.  The  chief  in  question  asked  to  be  allowed 
ta  speak  to  me  through  the  interpreter.  He  began  by  spontaneously 
ai^owledging  the  justice  of  the  sentences,  and  his  only  request 
waa  that  he  might  be  given  employment,  as  he  found  the  monotony 
of  imprisonment  without  occupation  almost  intolerable. 

The  Kafir  has  a  natural  taste  for  litigation ;  time  is  no  object  to 
him;  he  fully  endorses  the  well-known  South  African  proverb, "  To- 
morrow is  also  a  day"  ;  the  law's  delays  have  no  terrors  for  him  ; 
cmly  he  has  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  surrendering  cattle 
to  cover  costs  in  the  event  of  his  losing  a  case. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Sonth  Africa  generally  without  some  reference  to  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  though  for  reasons  which  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  brief.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  sources  of  the  common  law 
of  both  States.  The  statute  law  of  the  Transvaal  letives  much  to 
be  desired,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Uitlanders,  who  are  deve- 
bpingv  if  not  creating,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  are  only  too  well 
lonnded.  Among  their  many  grievances  are  (1)  the  enforced  use  of 
Gape  Dutch  in  all  courts  of  law,  even  when  all  parties  concerned  are 
ignorant  of  it,  and  the  Court  itself  would  prefer  to  use  English ; 
and  (2)  the  dependent  position  in  which  the  Transvaal  judges  are 
kept,  presumably  for  poUtical  reasons,  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, which  practically  controls  both  Chambers  of  the  Volksraad. 
The  Transvaal  judges  are  shamefully  underpaid,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  wealth  ground  out  of  the  foreign  capitalists  who  work  the 
mines,  and  the  natural  result  is  a  loss  of  public  confidence  in  their 
hidepaidence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  the  Transvaal 
Bench  are  to  be  found  men  whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion. 

The  Bench  of  tiie  Orange  Free  State  holds  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation  throughout  South  Africa. 

While  a  guest  at  the  Grey  Institute  in  Bloemf  ontein  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  festivities  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  railway  con- 
necting the  Orange  Free  State  with  Capetown,  I  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest.  I 
mean  the  estab&hment  of  an  Appeal  Court  for  all  the  States 
and  Colonies  of  Sooth  Africa.  At  that  time  the  political  horizon 
^ipeared  comparatively  clear,  and  I  even  hoped  that  the  two 
BepublioB'  mi^t  be  induced  to  take  part  in  a  scheme  which  had 
flfatody  commended  itself  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  judges  and 
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best  lawyers  in  South  Africa.  I  most  admit  with  regret  that  I  no 
longer  entertain  any  such  hope  or  expectation,  but  I  still  think  that 
an  Appeal  Court  might  and  ought  to  be  established  for  the  whole  of 
British  South  Africa — that  is  to  say,  for  the  Gape  Colony,  Natal, 
Basutoland,  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  and  Rhodesia.  Such  a 
Court  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  held  periodically  in  Capetown,  and 
might  consist  of  ttie  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony  (who  should 
preside),  the  Judge  President  of  the  Eastern  Districts  Court,  the  Judge 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Griqualand,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Natal, 
and  the  future  Chief  Justice  of  Rhodesia.  From  its  decisions  a  final 
appeal  should  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council.  If  either  of  the 
Republics  should  hereafter  wish  to  secure  the  benefit  of  such  a 
system  of  appeal,  a  convention  could  at  any  future  time  be  entered 
into,  subject  to  Parliamentary  sanction  and  Royal  assent  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  to  confirmation  by  the  Volksraad  of 
such  Republic.  The  door,  so  to  speak,  should  be  left  open  for  their 
admission.  To  attempt  any  step  beyond  this  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  futile.  We  can  only  hope  now  that  time  may  heal  many  sores 
and  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution  of  difficulties 
that  at  present  seem  almost  insuperable.  Meanwhile  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  South  Africa  to  do 
the  utmost  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  cordial  union  between 
all  its  European  inhabitants  of  whatever  race.  In  conclusion,  I  can 
only  repeat  the  opinion  I  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper : 
I  know  of  no  firmer  bond  of  union,  no  better  guarantee  for  peace, 
order,  and  good  government,  than  the  impartial,  fiaarless,  and  incor- 
ruptible administration  of  justice. 

Discussion. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Mabshaii  J.  Clabke,  E.CM.G.  :  My  only 
excuse  for  speaking  on  this  very  able  and  interesting  paper  is  that 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  Chief 
Magistrate  in  two  rather  important  territories  in  Soilth  Africa. 
The  laws  which  were  introduced  into  South  Africa  (whether  their 
origin  be  Teutonic  or  Roman)  were  the  outcome  of  centuries  of 
civilisation.  They  were  introduced  into  regions  where  barbarism 
in  many  places  prevailed — where  numbers  of  the  people  were 
uncultured,  and  had  not  lived  up  to  the  laws  as  introduced.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  South  Africa  now  the  law  is  undergoing  a 
transition.  It  is  being  applied  to  new  conditions,  and  by 
machinery  of  a  difierent  nature  from  that  which  prevails  in 
England.    This  applies  particularly  to  the  native  territories.    Sir 
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Sidney  Shippard  did  not  say  much  about  the  difficulties  arising  in 
Natal,  wheie  a  very  large  Eastern  population  exists  as  well  as  he 
native  population.  The  laws  as  they  are  administered  in  Zululand 
are  very  similar  to  the  laws  administered  in  Natal.  It  is  necessary 
to  work  with  the  consent  of  the  people  to  whom  the  laws  are 
applied,  and  the  English  custom  is,  where  we  have  conquered  fresh 
territory,  to  respect  the  customs  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  as  fiur  as  possible.  In  Basutoland  and  Zululsknd  the  chiefs 
form  practically  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  native  cases.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  knew  the  native  character  and  human 
nature  as  well  as  any  man  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
and  under  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  some  time,  always 
said  that  the  native  chiefis  could  deal  with  purely  native  cases  better 
than  Europeans.  The  chiefs  in  neither  of  these  territories  receive 
any  stipends ;  they  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  the  prestige 
they  derive  from  sitting  in  judgment.  The  appeal  from  the  native 
chiefs  is  to  the  Resident  Magistrate,  with  whom  is  associated  two 
assessors — native  chiefs,  and  this  is  to  form  the  first  Court  of 
Appeal.  Appeal  lies  from  such  courts  to  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
has  a  right  of  associating  with  himself  xsertain  of  the  principal  chiefs. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  injustice  done,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  decision  of  the  chiefs  is  supported.  With  regard 
to  criminal  cases,  a  limited  jurisdiction  is  allowed  to  the  chiefs. 
They  are  allowed  to  impose  fines  and  to  order  a  certain  amount  of 
corporal  punishment.  They  cannot  imprison ;  they  have  no  gaols, 
and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  ours.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  men  who  have  no  means,  or  are  habitual  criminals, 
are  sent  to  the  magistrate.  The  amount  of  crime  is  very  small  in 
Zululand,  and  we  have  inadequate  local  means  of  enforcing  judg- 
ment if  we  were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  observed  that  one  can  do  anything  with  bayonets 
except  sit  on  them,  and  we  rarely  have  to  make  use  of  force  ;  there 
are  about  two  or  three  hundred  native  police  in  the  country,  the 
population  of  which  is  about  100,000.  The  Europeans  in  Zululand 
are  subject  to  the  Natal  law.  At  present  the  administration  of  justice 
seems  to  work  well  enough  when  regarded  as  a  transition  system. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Olabenob  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme 
Court) :  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  a  lecturer  who  comes 
forward  and  out  of  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
explains  to  us  how  the  law  is  administered  in  British  Dependencies. 
Law  may  not  be  what  is  called  a  popular  subject.  It  is  not  a 
•object  which  you  can  treat  with  lantern  slides.    Perhaps  it  is 
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xather  an  unpopular  subject  in  some  ways.  We  are  not  a  litigious 
people ;  azid  we  do  not  oare  to  hear  much  about  Law.  But  hem  a 
little  eonfcudQix  is  made  between  Ijaw  and  litigation.  Law  is  one 
thing — litigation,  another.  If  our  Law  ooold  be  made  perfect,  there 
might  not  be  much  room  for  litigation.  I  can  endorse  what  has 
fiJlen  from  the  lecturer  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  British 
administration  of  justice  is  regarded  in  our  Dependencies.  I  am 
sure  there  is  an  unfeigned  desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
administer  justice  in  the  very  best  way.  We  may  make  mistakes — 
we  often  do — from  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and 
traditions  of  the  native  races,  but  our  mistakes  are  unintentional ; 
as  our  learned  lecturer  has  said,  we  err  from  ignorance  and  not  in 
wilfulness.  I  have  myself  had  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice  for  something  like  twenty  years  in  Ceylon,  and  I  have 
frequently  heard  the  people  ask  to  be  tried  by  English  gentlemen. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  account  which  our  lecturer  gave  of 
theBoman-Dutch  law.  He  mentioned  that  this  law,  besides  being 
the  common  law  of  the  Cape,  is  also  ultimate  conamon  law  in 
Ceylon.  It  seems  curious  that  the  Boman-Dutch  law,  though 
superseded  many  years  ago  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Code  Napo* 
l^on,  should  prevail  now,  not  merely  at  the  Cape,  but  in  Ceylon. 
No  doubt  in  a  Colony  Uke  the  Cape  there  is  reason  why  the 
Boman-Dutch  law  should  be  retained,  because  a  large  body  of 
Dutchmen  are  attached  to  it.  But  what  is  one  man's  meat  may  be 
another  man's  poison.  The  case  of  Ceylon  is  different,  and  why 
!EU)man-Dutch  law  should  be  in  force  there  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon  were  upon  the  seaboard.  They 
came  into  our  possession  in  1796,  and  when  it  became  certain  they 
would  never  be  given  back,  the  Dutch  Colonists  went  away  to  the 
Netherlands  or  to  Batavia.  Still,  the  Boman-Dutch  law  has  never 
been  ipso  facto  repealed.  More  than  that,  although  we  have  since 
acquired  what  the  Dutch  never  had — possession  of  the  interior  of 
the  island — the  principles  of  Boman-Dutch  law  upon  some  prin- 
ciples not  easy  to  understand  have  been  considered  to  apply  there 
also.  There  seems  no  reason  for  that.  In  these  days,  a  very  large 
commerce  has  sprung  up  in  Ceylon,  a  large  export  uad  import  trade, 
and  an  extensive  and  successful  European  planting  enterprise. 
Everybody  knows  Ceylon  tea — and  very  good  tea  it  is.  All  this 
has  grown  up  by  British  enterprise,  with  which  the  theories  of 
Boman-Dutch  law  are  by  no  means  always  in  accord,  nor  are  th  ey 
more  acceptable  to  the  native  inhabitants.  I  recollect  a  case  which 
g^ye  the  courts  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    It  was  a  litigati<H^.  in  a 
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SinhaleBe  family,  and  the  question  was — whether  under  certain 
eJrcnmBtanoea  an  inheritance  should  devolve  according  to  the  law 
of  North  Holland  or  South  Holland.  Very  likely  these  Sinhalese 
folk  had  never  heard  of  either.  Since  then  a  Statute  has  been 
passed*  taking  that  matter  out  of  the  Boman-Dutch  law,  and  in 
variouB  matters  there  has  been  amending  legislation.  A  better 
thing  would  have  been  to  sweep  away  the  remains  of  Boman-Dutch 
law  altogether.  Never  having  been  replaced,  it  still  lingers,  in  a 
maimed,  decayed  and  confused  condition,  and  you  know  that  in  the 
law  nothing  ia  more  disastrous  than  uncertainty. 

Mr.  L.  P.  FoBD :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  confim^ing  every 
word  that  has  fallen  from  Sir  Sidney  Shippard.  I  think  the 
administration  of  justice  in  South  Africa  does  honour  to  the 
British  name,  and  I  have  some  right  to  speak  on  the  matter 
because  I  have  had  twenty-two  years*  experience  in  the  practice  of 
ibe  law  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal.  In  1877  I  was 
appointed  Her  Majesty's  first  Attorney-General  in  the  Trans- 
vaal (under  the  British  Administration),  and  had  the  honour  of 
drawing  up  the  proclamation  under  which  the  administration  of 
justice  is  conducted,  even  at  the  present  time,  for  on  the  recession 
id  the  country  to  the  Boers,  the  administration  of  the  law  was 
continued  on  the  same  foundation  asxi  in  the  same  manner  as 
onder  the  British  Government.  Of  course  local  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  passed,  and  have  modified  the  original  design, 
)mt  taking  the  whole  administration  together,  we  may  say  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Transvaal,  at  the  present  time,  is 
tiie  same  as  that  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
Although  as  a  matter  of  form  Boman-Dutch  law  is  always  quoted 
in  the  Courts  of  Ijaw  there,  still  I  think  on  the  whole  there  is  more 
English  law,  because  of  the  paucity  of  Boman-Dutch  authorities  on 
oommerdal  dealings  respecting  which  the  majority  of  cases  refer. 
The  Transvaal  Court  is  not  at  the  present  time  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  but  I  hope  that  by-and-bye  things  will  go  on  very 
much  as  they  did  previous  to  the  scare.  The  lecturer  has  spoken 
very  emphatically  on  the  necessity  for  a  Common  Appeal  Court. 
That  is  a  subject  which  was  constantly  under  discussion  while  I 
was  in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  some  pressure  were  brought  to  bear  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  various  British  Colonies  in  South 
Africa,  I  think  that  might  be  brought  about,  and  would  constitute 
a  great  step  towards  federation.  From  my  experience  the  natives 
kave  great  respect  for  the  administration  of  .the  law  under  the 
British  Government,  and  they  generally  submit  to  that  law  very 
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cheerfully.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  retired,  and  lining  in 
England,  but  I  am  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  South 
Africa,  for  I  am  a  sort  of  link  between  Portuguese  East  Afinca 
and  British  South  Africa.  Being  very  largely  interested  in  large 
tracks  of  country  on  the  East  Coast,  and  a  director,  not  only  of  the 
English  railway  to  Lake  Nyasa,  but  a  director  of  the  Portuguese 
section  of  that  line,  I  hope  my  influence  as  English  director  of  the 
latter  will  be  such  as  to  bring  about  some  fusion  of  interest  in  that 
part  of  Africa. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lbonard  (Q.C.  of  Cape  Colony) :  Among  the  many 
wise  rules  possessed  by  this  Institute,  I  think  one  of  the  wisest  is 
that  which  limits  each  speech  to  ten  minutes.  Such  a  limitation 
insures  at  least  one  good  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  speaker  shall 
not  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  subject,  and  consequently  that 
your  patience  shall  not  be  too  seyerely  tried.  If  the  object  of 
this  Institute  is  to  disseminate  sound  and  valued  information 
amongst  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wider  Great  Britain, 
which  is  after  aU  the  heritage  of  us  all,  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  occasion  on  which  the  Institute  has  been  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated than  on  the  present,  for  a  more  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  read  before  you.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  saying  this  I  should  tell  you  I  have  practically  nothing 
to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper.  It  is  so  full  of  matter  for 
thought,  so  full  of  suggestion,  that  one  could  not  say  much  that  is 
worth  hearing  in  ten  minutes.  There  is  matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  statesman,  of  the  student  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  the 
student  of  men  and  manners,  and  as  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  undertaking  the  task  of 
discussing  either  the  political  aspect  of  many  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  or  the  technical  matters  which  have  been  suggested  of 
high  interest  to  lawyers  and  students  of  jurisprudence.  I,  person- 
ally, as  a  South  African  and  an  Englishman,  almost  an  Englishman 
first,  and  a  South  African  afterwards,  I  would  say  as  a  Oreat 
Britainer,  am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  doing  a  great 
deal,  at  931  events,  to  remove  one  misapprehension  which  I  am  sure 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  these  Islands.  I  have 
heard  even  educated  lawyers,  members  of  the  English  bar,  talk  of 
the  Boman-Dutch  law  as  a  sort  of  jurisprudence  that  might  have 
come  from  the  Vikings  or  some  other  curious  source,  and  which  was 
totally  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  a  civilised  community.  Now  I  am 
going  to  make  a  dogmatic  statement,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  speak 
with  some  authority.    With  all  respect  to  the  learned  judge  from 
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Ceyktai*  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  submit  the 
question  whether  the  Boman-Dutoh  law  as  administered  in  South 
Africa,  or  the  English  law  administered  here  in  England  is  the 
better  system  of  law  to  a  jury  of  trained  jurists,  and  I  am  confident 
of  what  the  verdict  would  be.  It  is  aU  very  well  to  say  that  the 
Boman-Dutch  law  was  full  of  crudities  and  absurdities.  So  was 
the  law  of  England,  and  of  other  civilised  countries  not  so  very  tong 
ago.  It  is  the  work  of  the  legislature— the  work  of  thought  and  of 
time — ^to  wipe  out  and  destroy  these  crudities  and  barbarisms,  and 
to  make  the  law  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind.  That  is 
what  has  been  done  in  South  Africa  with  the  Boman-Dutch  law, 
and  that  is  so  in  England  with  the  old  Common  Law,  which  for 
many  centuries  presented  one  long  series  of  absurdities.  The 
Boman-Dutch  is  for  nearly  aU  practical  purposes  the  Boman  law. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  incidental  application  of  penal 
laws  and  the  great  body  of  law  which  forms  the  canons  of  right  and 
wrong  in  a  state  in  civil  matters  as  between  man  and  man.  The 
Boman  law  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  equity  administered 
in  England  to-day.  The  equity  of  England,  which  it  has  taken 
many  centuries  to  incorporate  into  the  law,  owes  its  origin  and 
growth  to  the  febct  that  learned  ecclesiastical  chancellors  of  the 
middle  ages  were  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman  law, 
and  were  determined  to  act  up  to  its  great  principles  that  equality 
is  equity,  and  that  justice  must  be  done  at  all  costs.  I  speak  rather 
warmly  because  I  feel  that  so  many  slanders  are  cast  on  the  civil 
jurisprudence,  without  an  answer  being  given.  I  could  mention 
nmnerous  absurdities  in  the  old  Goiomon  Law  of  England  that  have 
been  wiped  out.  I  could  also  mention  numerous  absurd  Boman- 
Dutch  laws  which  have  been  wiped  out.  Any  studious  listener  to 
the  lecture  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Boman-Dutch  law 
as  administered  in  South  Africa  is  Boman  law  with  certain  more 
modem  Dutch  customs  improved  by  the  decisions  of  wise  judges 
trained  in  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  thought  and  education,  and  by 
wise  legislation  passed  by  men  imbued  with  the  great  principles 
which  actuate  the  legislatures  of  Anglo-Saxon  communities  through- 
out the  world ;  and  that  as  a  body  of  law  it  is  to-day  as  well  suited 
to  the  wants  of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  community  as  any  in 
the  wide  world.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Sidney  Shippard,  than  whom  there  never  was  an  abler  administrator 
of  the  law  in  South  Africa.  If  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  you 
that  the  law  of  Cape  Colony,  which  is  really  the  law  of  all  South 
Afirioa,  is  a  wise  and  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence  and  is 
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hondfltty,  foarkesly,  and  impariiallj  admintstared  by  uprighi 
judges,  who  know  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  who  have  taken  their 
tone  and  their  intelleetrial  character  from  Angk>-Saxon  methods  and 
teaditjonfl,  I  do  not  think  you  will  feel  any  doubt  that  South  Afrioa 
18  indeed  in  the  matter  of  justice  and  its  administration  as  blest 
aa  most  other  ooonteies.  I  should  have  liked  todiscuss  some  other 
qnestions,  such  as  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  South 
Africa,  but  I  will  not  at  this  hour  take  up  more  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Oomdj^  Williams  (of  Mauritius) :  As  a  former 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natid,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in 
listening  to  this  very  instructive  paper.  The  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
judges  of  Cape  Colony  as  being  underpaid.  If  they  are  underpaid, 
as  they  may  be,  I  can  only  say  they  are  paid  half  as  much  again  as 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal  1  I  may  be  able  to  add 
a  few  &cts  with  regard  to  the  natives  in  NataL  They  are  treated 
with  great  consideration  in  the  matter  of  law.  In  addition  to  the 
Courts  of  which  the  lecturer  has  spoken,  we  had  in  Natal,  and  have 
now,  I  believe,  an  English  judge  sitting  and  going  circuit  with  a 
Native  High  Court  all  over  the  country  for  criminal  business,  and 
to  hear  appeals  from  Administrators  of  native  law,  and  we  had 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Native  Appeal  consisting  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Minister  for  Native  Afiiairs  and  the  judge  of 
the  Native  High  Court,  sitting  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  to  hear 
appeals  bam  this  Native  High  Court.  I  have  had  to  preside  in 
that  court  when  deciding  such  questions  as  the  number  of  cows  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  case  of  native  disputes,  and  perhaps  the 
nnmber  of  descendants  of  those  cows.  In  the  matter  providing 
oourts  of  law  for  natives,  I  think,  then,  Natal  is  particularly  UbeiaL 
I  think  also  it  may  claim  some  praise  for  doing  what  the  lecturer 
has  urged,  namely,  regulating  the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  natives. 
In  Natal,  the  laws  on  that  subject  are  very  stringent,  and  though 
th^  are  frequentiy  broken,  I  regret  to  say  by  our  own  compatriots, 
still  they  are  very  good  laws,  and  I  have  seen  the  benefit  of  th^m. 
I  have  thought,  indeed,  they  might  well  be  carried  a  littie  further. 
If  natives  are  not  to  use  intoxicants  then  I  think  we  ought  to  pre- 
vent their  making  their  own  liquor,  for  I  have  often  fonnd  in 
administering  the  law  that  cases  of  wounding  and  even  of  murder 
result  entirely  from  native  beer-drinkings.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
quality,  quantity  is  the  thing  for  them.  Thdr  atrocious  native 
beer  is  made  out  of  *^  mealies,"  soaked  in  water  and  fermented  in  the 
sun.  I  was  rather  glad  to  hear  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr. 
Leonard  in  vindication  of  the  BomatU-Dutoh  law.    Though  I  cannot 
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idaim  to  have  poesossed  my  late  colleague  Sir  Henry  Connor'a 
0xhaiistiye  aoqoaintanoe  with  that  law,  I  conoeiyed  an  adnit^kkm 
for  it,  not  only  as  perhaps  the  purest  modem  ai^lioation  of  tine 
Boman  law»  bat  be(»aBe  it  offers  in  Soi^th  Africa  a  possible  basis 
of  fntnre  interest  and  action  among  all  the  European  communittas* 
Its  importance  in  that  rei^pect  cannot  be  overrated.  In  regard  to 
iiaoriminid  aspect,  I  feel  strongly,  and  used  always  to  feel  as  a  judge* 
that  there  should  be  some  limitation  on  the  sentences  whid»  judges 
pass,  and  that  the  safeguards  which  the  Statute  law  in  ^gland 
provides  as  regards  limitation  of  sentences  should  be  applM^iii 
South  Africa.  The  question  of  a  Ck)urt  of  Appeal,  of  consse, 
presents  difSculties ;  but  as  regards  our  own  South  African  Gdonieai 
I  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  would  be  a  most 
useful  thing  as  tending  to  the  consolidation  of  interests  thwe  under 
our  own  flag.  I  think  the  lecturer  was  very  wise  in  suggesting  that 
the  door  should  be  left  open  to  the  Transvaal  and  Uie  Orange  Free 
State  to  come  into  any  such  scheme  in  the  future ;  and  one  has 
some  hope  that  in  the  millennial  time  to  which  we  all  look  f6rward» 
when  the  British  lion  will  feed  with  the  Transvaal  bear  in  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters,  we  may  see  such  mattery  placed  on.  a 
better  and  common  footing.  And  I  am  quite  sure  w^  shall  all  xb^ 
echo  the  excellent  words  with  which  the  lecturer  concluded, 
namely,  '*  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  weUire 
of  South  Africa  to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a 
eordial  union  between  all  its  European  inhabitants  of  whatever 
race."    So  mote  it  be  I 

Mr.  BiCHABD  WiLUAM  MuRRAY :  I  do  not  know  why  I  have 
been  called  on  to  speak,  except  for  the  reason  that  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  law  reporting  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  would  be  isheer 
folly  on  my  part  to  try  to  criticiae  the  e^lendid  paper  read  by  my 
(dd  friend  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  or  to  try  to  emulate  the  eloquence 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Leonard.  I  will  only  say  this,  from  my  long 
acquaintance  with  South  Africa — I  was  almost,  bom  there,  not 
quite — that  I  know  Sir  Sidney  Shippard  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  a 
wise  judge,  and  a  patriotic  statesman.  We  are  all  proud,  too,  of 
Mr.  Leonard,  whose  eloquence  always  appeals  to  our  hearts  whether 
we  think  him  right  or  wrong.  I  think  we  mi^  learn  many  things 
from  the  native  laws.  K,  for  instance,  a  scoundrel  in  &e  Im^ 
steals  an  ox  they  may  make  his  brother  responsible — ^if  ha  has  not  a 
brother  then  his  nearest  relatives,  maybe  his  uncle,  but  they  get  back 
that  ox  somehow.  I  was  waiting  most  attentively  to  see  how  the 
lecturer  would  deal  with  the  diamond  laws  of  Cape  Colony,  and  I 
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noticed  that  he  rather  eyaded  the  pomt.  Thank  God  if ,  as  he 
says,  the  men  administering  those  laws  are  often  better  than  the 
BjBtem.  I  beg  to  say,  that  in  my  experience  no  more  cruel  laws 
exist  in  the  world.  Bossia,  with  its  Siberia*  has  no  such  brutal 
laws  as  those  the  Gape  Parliament,  to  its  discredit,  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  diamond  monopolists  of  Eimberley.  If  Sir  Sidney 
Shippard  had  tried  to  defend  those  laws,  he  would  have  lost  that 
great  respect  I  entertain  for  him.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when 
Cape  Colony  will  arise  in  its  dignity  and  wipe  those  laws  out  of  its 
statutes. 

Captain  A.  St.  H.  Oibbons  :  I  think  I  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  origin  and  details  of  the  South  African  law  since  hearing 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard's  most  instructive  address  than  before.  I 
have  made  six  passages  through  the  Colony  on  my  way  up  and 
down  the  country,  during  which  time  I  have  made  a  series  of  stays 
in  different  parts,  particularly  in  Bechuanaland.  I  have  learnt 
that  there  the  law  is  similarly  administered,  and  equally  respected 
as  the  law  at  home.  An  important  point  of  difference,  of  course, 
between  the  requirements  of  English  law,  and  the  law  in  a  country 
Uke  South  Africa  must  always  lie  in  the  &ict  that  in  Africa  we  have 
to  distinguish  different  races  living  side  by  side,  over  whom  the  law 
must  exercise  protection.  On  the  one  side  you  have  a  civilised  and 
cultured  people — and  on  the  other  a  primitive  people,  in  no  way 
capable  as  yet  of  entertaining  the  higher  sentiments  of  mankind. 
To  expect  that  a  team  of  buffaloes  should  perform  the  functions  of 
the  domestic  ox  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  the  native 
African  should  take  his  place  side  by  side  with  the  higher  races  for 
at  least  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  come.  I  think  the  lecturer 
rightly  suggested,  it  is  a  great  mistake  where  it  can  be  avoided  to  in- 
terfere with  native  institutions  and  the  native  system  of  government, 
though  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  remove  the  harshness  with 
which  it  is  so  often  applied  by  native  rulers  if  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Captain  Gibbons  proceeded  to  describe 
the  native  administrative  system  obtaining  in  the  Marotse  country 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  he  mentioned  some  of  the  native  modes 
of  punishment.  He  added :  In  such  a  country,  whenever  we  take 
possession,  as  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  before  long,  because  this  is 
within  our  sphere,  we  should  endeavour  as  little  as  possible  to  inter- 
fere with  native  government.  Through  that  means  a  control  can 
be  kept  over  every  tribe  and  family  of  the  community,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  malefactors  can  be  brought  to  justice  in  a  very  effec- 
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five  maimer.    Baoh  oamiot  be  the  case  where  the  natives  are  re- 
dooed  to  a  mass  of  irresponsible  individoals. 

Mr.  WniLiAM  Flux  :  By  contrast  with  all  who  have  spoken,  I  have 
not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  with  personal  experience 
of  the  localities.  I  am  virtually  an  outsider  so  far  as  South  African 
Colonies  are  concerned,  although,  indeed,  I  have  acquired  some  little 
experience  from  touch  with  those  Colonies.  From  about  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Standard  Bank,  in  which  I  took  a  part, 
I  have  occasionally  had  to  transact  business  in  connection  with 
those  Colonies,  but  of  course  those  transactions  have  had  relation 
rather  to  the  civil  than  to  the  criminal  administration.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  agree  generally  with  everything  which  has  been  said  as  to 
the  criminal  administration  of  the  country,  but  I  can  scarcely  say 
that  I  similarly  agree  concerning  the  civil  administration.  I  agree 
specially  with  this  sentence  in  the  paper :  ''The  process  of  Anglicising 
the  Cape  laws  has  been  going  on  slowly  but  surely,  especially  since 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  as  regards  mercantile  law."  Speaking  from  the  outsider's 
point  of  view,  as  one  who  occasionally  has  had  to  communicate 
with  the  Cape,  and  occasionally  has  had  to  give  effect  to  communi- 
cations received  from  the  Cape,  I  have  formed,  and  desire  to 
express  an  impression— I  do  not  say  it  dogmatically— a  strong 
impression  that  the  more  closely  the  civil  laws  of  the  Colonies  of 
Oreat  Britain  are  brought  into  line  with  the  civil  laws  of  this 
country,  the  better  for  those  Colonies.  Capital  is  exceedingly 
sensitive.  It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  an  English  capitalist  un- 
acquainted with  the  localities,  that  laws  on  that  side — of  which  he 
knows  little  or  nothing— will  accomplish  for  him  that  security  for 
his  investments  which  laws  on  the  lines  of  those  of  this  country 
will  accomplish  for  him.  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  that  the  capitalists  at  home  should  have  confidence  in 
their  laws,  and  I  think  that  would  be  materiaUy  advanced  by 
assimilating  the  laws  of  the  Colonies  to  those  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  I  think  there 
are  improvements  which  are  distinctly  desirable — for  instance,  if  it 
happens  that  an  Englishman  desires  to  enforce  civil  rights  in  South 
Africa,  he  has,  in  cases  where  evidence  has  to  be  taken,  to  beat 
about  for  knowledge  of  someone  on  the  spot  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  matter— or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  actual  taking  and 
verifying  of  the  evidence— can  be  entrusted.  The  converse  holds 
good,  so  that  if  a  Colonial  litigant  desires  to  take  evidence  in 
England,  he  has  to  beat  about  for  somebody  also,  and  I  am  free  to 
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say  ibe  seleetion  is  not  always  satisfaotozy.  It  a]^eara  veff 
desirable  that  every  maa  who  is  entrusted  with  the  responeiUa 
obarge  shfJl  thoroughly  know  what  he  is  about.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  responsible  public  official  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
wbofse  name  should  be  found  in  the  law  list  and  to  whom  a  litigant 
could  trust  his  interests  in  the  respects  mentioned  with  confidence. 
Tl^n  with  regard  to  interior  administration,  I  would  have  as  £ew 
dissimiliuities  as  possible  in  the  laws  and  their  administration*  In 
everything  which  has  been  said  by  the  lecturer  as  to  the  extceme 
importance  of  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  due  adminbtration  of 
justice,  of  course  I  concur.  As  a  resident  in  this  country— an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone — I  would  add  that  it  ought  to  go, 
md  it  does  go  without  saying,  and  as  a  mtitter  implied,  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  English  hands, 
thorough  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  integrity. 

Professor  J.  A.  Liebmann:  We  have  been  so  dduged  with 
advice  of  late  that  we  should  beware  of  stirring  up  race-hatred  by 
the  mention  of  any  topic  that  might  lend  itself  to  be  misconstroed, 
that  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  lecturer  disregarded  it,  and  having  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  expressed  them  in  a  tone  about  which  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  doubt,  particularly  when  he  referred  to  the 
treatment  that  French  refugees  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  might  have  been  desirable  to  deid 
alititle  more  fully  with  that  point  for  those  unacquainted  with  these 
detMls  of  Golcmiid  history,  and  to  explain  how  it  was  that  a  people 
who  now  call  themselves  Dutchmen  in  South  AMca  are  totally 
]gn<Mrant  of  th^  own  mother-tongue,  cannot  even  pronounce  their 
own  names  correctly ;  and  who,  after  a  residence  of  100  years  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  came  to  lose  everything 
they  had  striven  for.  No  one  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  dmile  of  the  *'  Chinese  wall ''  with  which  they  have  sur- 
rounded themselves.  It  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  advance 
— ^literary,  intellectual,  and  other— that  one  wotdd  wish  to  see.  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  the  political  events  at  the 
commenceineniof  4Jie  last  decade  are  reflected  in  the  absurd  at- 
tempts that  have  bten,  and  still  are,  made  to  bolster  up  Uiis  patoist 
and  I  thoroughly  endorse  His  Honour's  opinion  regarding  the  study 
and  acquisition  of  English  by  AMcanders.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
reminiscences  showing  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  th(»  law  in  native  territories,  and  I  recollect  one  case  u> 
particular  which  necessitated  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  the 
Englidi,^  French,  Dutch,  ItaUaai,  German  and  Kaffir  languages. 
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Bi^iii  tUs  late  houi^  I  ttUI  onljr  express  the  pleasure  with  "^hieh  rl* 
liflteoed  to  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  than  whom  as  a  lawyer  and 
administrator  we  could  have  none  better. 

The  Ohaibmaw  (Sir  Frederick  Youngs  E.C.M.O.)  :  It  is  now  tay 
dmty  as  Qhairman  to  bring  this  interesting  Meeting  to  a  olose»  by 
proposing  in  your  name  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Kdnay 
Shippard  for  his  vulnable  paper.  For  myself,  I  have  fdt,  as 
everyone  present  I  think  must  feel,  that  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  law  in  South  Africa,  the  Boman-Dutch  and  the 
British,  than  we  did  before  we  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to 
his  able  paper.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  express  a  professional 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  non-professional  listener  I 
feel  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Sidney  Shippard  for  the  con- 
sideration he  has  given  to  it  in  order  to  impart  to  us  information 
and  instruction  on  the  important  subject  he  has  brought  before  us. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  us  all,  I  think,  that  we  are  able,  through  the 
agency  of  this  Institute,  to  bring  together  on  such  an  occasion  so 
many  distinguished  men,  who  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  with  regard  to  it  by  discussing  the 
question  as  they  have  done.  I  will  only  add,  that  we  have  never 
had  a  more  valuable  paper,  for  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  in 
our  repertoire,  and  among  the  records  of  this  Institute,  than  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to-night. 

Sir  SmNET  Shippabd,  E.G.M.O.  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  contribution  which  I 
have  been  able  to  offer  to-night.  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  much 
in  reply.  With  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Leonard  I 
most  heartily  concur  in  his  high  admiration  of  the  Boman  law  as  a 
scientific  cfystem.  It  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  most  perfectly  scien- 
tific system  of  law  ever  devised,  and  the  foundation  of  our  system 
of  equity*  It  is,  I  agree,  of  immense  advantage  in  South  Africa, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  a  system  of  law  that  will  ultimately,  I 
believe,  be  one  of  the  agents  to  weld  together  the  whole  people  and 
make  ttiem  homogeneous.  The  real  greatness  of  that  country  will 
date  from  the  time  they  become  so  united.  With  regard  to 
i^nw^iTiitl  law,  I  have  already  noted  that  there  is  a  system  of 
review,  and  that  there  are  criminal  appeals  in  the  Gape  Colony 
when  tiiere  is  any  point  of  law  to  be  made  the  subject  of  appeal. 
Of  oourse  if  an  Appeal  Ck)urt  became  an  accomplished  fact,  a 
system  of  criminal  appeals  would  have  to  be  part,  but  that  is  a 
detail  into  which  I  need  not  enter  now.  I  have  thrown  out  the 
suggestion  with  regard  to  such  a  Court  because  I  feel  that  it  would 
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be  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  abont  ihat  federation  of  Sonih 
Africa  for  which  I  am  so  anxious,  and  for  which  I  think  there  is 
some  ground  for  hoping  even  at  the  present  time,  bad  as  things 
look  in  some  respects.  I  beg  to  condude  by  asking  yon  to  giye  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  to  whom  I  am  sore  we  are 
greatly  indebted. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  Meeting  terminated. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  on 
Taesday,  January  26, 1897,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair,  when  Mr.  Charles  Christian 
read  a  paper  on 

CYPRUS  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 
Abstract.^ 

Aftbb  remarking  that  Cyprus  is  often  described  as  a  country  with 
a  past  but  no  future,  the  Author  goes  on  to  say  that  this  opinion  is 
not  shared  by  a  single  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  island, 
and  that  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  unanimity  with, 
which  those  who  know  it  maintain  that  its  future  can  be  made  as 
bright  and  prosperous  as  its  past,  if  only  the  barriers  to  its  develop- 
ment are  removed. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  history  that  Cyprus  was  once  a 
place  of  great  importance,  famous  as  a  trading  centre  and  noted  for 
the  marvellous  fertiUty  of  its  soil.  It  was  the  envied  possession  of 
all  the  great  races  of  the  past  who,  in  their  turn,  held  sway  over  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  know  tbat  Cyprus  was 
fiunous  for  its  forests  and  groves,  that  it  was  a  land  of  com  and  oil, 
and  it  is  therefore  safe  to  assume,  that  it  was  to  the  fertihty  of  its. 
soil  that  the  major  part  of  its  past  prosperity  was  due.  The  same 
soil  and  sunny  climate  exist  still,  but  the  forests  and  groves  which, 
once  adorned  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  played  such  an  important 
part  in  regulating  the  rainfall  and  supply  of  water,  have  been  cut 
down  and  destroyed,  with  the  result  that  the  pleasant  streams  which 
once  flowed  from  the  hills  all  the  year  round,  and  served  to  water 
the  plains  in  summer  time,  have  dried  up  and  have  been  converted 
into  mere  winter  torrents.  The  process  of  decay  and  ruin,  which 
always  follows  bad  and  corrupt  government,  had  been  going  on  in 
the  island  for  more  than  three  centuries,  during  the  progress  of 
which  its  industries  languished  and  died,  and  the  resources  of  the 
ooontry  were  drained  to  the  dregs. 

Although  the  decadence  of  Cyprus  is  directly  and  solely  due  to 
mal-administration  and  neglect,  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow  that 
the  evil  eflfects  can  be  remedied  by  the  simple  removal  of  the  cause. 
We  removed  that  cause  eighteen  years  ago,  when  our  flag  was, 
hoisted, in,  the  island,  and  we  have  arrested  the  progress  of  decay ;. 
but  we  have  not  restored  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  we  never 

'  A  cop7  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserred  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference. 
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shall  Boooeed  in  domg  so  imless  we  go  a  step  faiiher  and  place 
within  its  reach  the  means  of  improving  and  developing  itsresonxoes. 
A  jost  and  honest  administration  by  the  best  men  in  the  world  (and 
Cyprus  has  been  specially  fayoored  in  this  respect)  cannot  replant 
forestSi  it  cannot  oonstraot  irrigation  works  or  build  harbours,  with- 
out money.  The  want  of  funds  to  carry  out  reproductive  works 
has  handicapped  our  administration  in  Cyprus  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. With  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  island,  the  Author  mentions  that  we  agreed 
to  pay  a  rent  or  tribute  to  the  Turks  amounting  to  j£92,800  per 
annum,  and  that  Cyprus  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying  this  sum 
every  year  out  of  its  revenues  or  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  manage  to 
scrape  together,  the  balance,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  contributed 
by  England  in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentuy  grant  in  aid.  This 
grant  in  aid  does  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  go  to  Cyprus,  neither 
is  it  a  loss  to  the  British  tax-payer,  because  if  we  did  not  hold  Cyprus 
and  if  it  had  no  surplus  revenues  our  Treasury  would  have  to  pay 
its  share  of  a  liability  contracted  in  1855  in  respect  of  the  Ottoman 
loan  then  issued.  This  liability  amounts  to  j£81,752  per  annum, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Treasury  Betum  issued  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  April,  1895,  that  during  the  17  years  from  1878  to  that 
date  £1,287,498  Is.  Sd.  was  paid  to  the  Turkish  Bondholders  in 
discharge  of  this  liability.  Of  this  sum  Cyprus  contributed  in  hard 
cash  £806,408,  and  England  contributed  £481,085,  in  the  form  of 
grants  in  aid. 

But  the  disposal  of  the  tribute  does  not  directly  concern  Oypms, 
the  real  point  of  interest  to  those  out  there  being  that  they  have  to 
contribute  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  towards  it,  and  this  means 
that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  island,  whether  they 
amount  to  £68,000  or  £98,000  a  year,  are  not  under  the  control  or 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Cyprus  Government  but  of  the  British  Trea- 
sury. Various  feusts  are  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Cyprus  is  an 
improvable  estate,  and  that  consequently  the'policy  now  followed  is 
short-sighted ;  for  under  the  treaty  known  as  the  Cyprus  Convention 
we  are  permanent  leaseholders  of  this  estate,  and  we  pay  for  iia  fixed 
rental,  which  is,  no  doubt,  excessive,  but  which  we  cannot  for  the  pre- 
8ent,at  anyrate,reduceforreasons,letus  say,  of  apolitical  nature.  The 
experience  of  eighteen  years  has  shown  us  that  we  cannot  get  out  of 
the  estate  the  full  rent  which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  farming  the  property  at  a  loss  which  bids  ftir  to  con- 
tinue for  all  time,  unless  we  adopt  means  for  improving  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land.    If  this  can  be  done  on  a  paying  basis  we  are 
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sorely  not  actmg  up  to  our  character  of  practical  business  people  by 
n^lecting  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
most  direct  means  of  restoring  the  island  [to  a  state  of  prosperity; 
Mr.  Christian  strongly  reconunends  the  construction  of  Irr^tion 
works.  He  states  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  lin- 
seed, aniseed  and  other  valuable  native  products  depends  solely 
upon  the  water  supply  available  for  sununer  irrigation :  and  that  there 
are  nearly  700  square  miles  of  irrigable  land  in  Cyprus ;  and  that 
125,000  acres  of  this  land  could  be  brought  under  water  by  the  con- 
struction of  storage  works  at  a  probable  cost  of  some  £800,000.  In 
his  opinion  every  acre  of  land  brought  under  water  would  yield  a 
return  of  10s,  per  annum  in  the  shape  of  increased  revenue ;  and  the 
success  of  similar  works  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Ceylon  is  quoted  as 
proving  the  contention  that  they  would  be  most  remunerative  in 
Cyprus. 

Cordial  thanks  are  offered  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  sending  out  an 
expert  from  India  to  report  folly  to  the  Government  on  this  im- 
portant question,  and  the  Author  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Cyprus 
does  not  ask  England  to  make  it  a  present  of  the  money  required  to 
carry  out  these  storage  works  ;  all  it  asks  is  fchat  the  island  Qovem- 
ment  should  be  permitted  to  spend  its  surplus  revenues  of  £60,000 
annually  for  five  years.  The  Author  suggests  that  the  grant  should 
be  made  as  a  loan,  repayable  with  interest  in  a  given  number  of 
years.  He  would  urge  our  Government  and  Parliament  to  give 
Cyprus  this  chance,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  our  own  tax-payers ; 
for  the  mere  fact  of  this  money  being  advanced  would  remove  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  island.  It  would 
establish  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  our  tenure,  and  thus 
unlock  the  door  to  the  introduction  of  private  enterprise  and 
capital. 

In  order  that  Cyprus  may  reap  the  full  benefits  which  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  would  place  within  its  reach,  the 
assistance  of  further  capital  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
cheaper  and  more  rapid  means  of  inland  transport  and  greater 
fewulities  for  the  handling  and  shipment  of  produce ;  for  securing 
to  local  traders  the  ordinary  financial  feusilities  upon  which  the 
growth  of  trade  so  largely  depends;  and,  generally,  for  the 
inauguration  of  those  industrial  enterprises  which  would  be 
made  remunerative  by  the  increase  in  the  producing  power  of  the 
land. 

The  needs  of  the  island  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  better  com- 
munication and  increased  banking  facilities  are  dwelt  upon  at  some 
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length,  and  the  advantages  of  both  these  measures  are  discussed. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  silk  industry,  the  revival  of  which  is  moat 
important.  Cyprus  produces  at  present  some  fifty  tons  of  dry 
ooooons  annually,  the  bulk  of  which  is  sent  to  France  and  Italy  in 
the  raw  state,  because  there  is  no  reeling  factory  in  the  island.  The 
value  of  the  sponge  fisheries  is  referred  to,  and  it  is  shown  that 
some  £20,000  worth  of  sponges  are  taken  every  year  from  the 
island,  which  only  derives  a  revenue  of  about  £500  from  this  industry. 
Fruit  growing  is  another  enterprise  which  could  be  made  much 
more  profitable  than  it  now  is,  if  only  the  Egyptian  market  could  be 
exploited  on  practical  business  lines. 

The  lecturer  states  that  there  are  other  resources  and  industries 
which  are  awaiting  development,  but  that  there  is  no  money  avail- 
able. The  people  of  Cyprus  have  none,  and  outside  capital  will  not 
come  in,  owing  to  the  want  of  confidence  which  exists  as  to  our 
tenure  of  the  island.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  point,  and  H.M. 
Oovemment  is  urged  to  offer  some  conclusive  assurance  that  the 
island  will  remain  a  British  Dependency,  for  unless  this  is  done  it 
will  lay  waste  and  unproductive  for  all  time. 

DiSGUBSION. 

Mr.  BoBERT  PiERPOiKT,  M.P.,  explained  the  origin  of  the  tribute 
paid  annually  to  Turkey  by  Cyprus,  and  stated  that  the  average 
Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  from  1878  to  1896  was  £81,000.  He 
also  referred  to  the  promise  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  a  considerable  sum 
for  irrigation  works.  The  want  of  better  harbours  was  touched 
upon,  and  those  at  Famagusta  and  Limassol  were  mentioned  as 
being  especially  worthy  of  improvement.  The  absence  of  railways 
was  regretted,  and  it  was  contended  that  Cyprus  should  be  allowed, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  have  the  sole  use  of  her  own  revenues. 

Mr.  Stdnbt  Hastings  said  that,  instead  of  Cyprus  costing  Eng- 
land anything,  the  latter  derives  a  profit.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
of  France  putting  prohibitive  duties  on  Cyprus  wines,  and  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  Cyprus  barley  and  oats,  stating  that  the  former 
commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  English  markets.  The  absence 
of  good  hotels  for  visitors,  especially  for  those  with  weak  lungs  and 
for  whom  the  climate  is  very  suitable,  was  deplored. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Glossop  referred  to  the  absence  of  proper  banking 
facilities,  and  submitted  that  the  utmost  use  is  made  of  the  mul- 
berry leaves  upon  which  the  silkworms  are  fed. 
Mr.  Fbank  Debenham  referred  to  the  absolute  unanimity  among 
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the  speakers  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Island,  and  wished 
it  were  possible  to  devise  some  praotioal  scheme  by  which  its 
resources  could  be  developed. 

Sir  BoBBBT  Herbert,  G.G.B.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
reception  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  recent  deputation  would 
do  much  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  the  island,  and 
contended  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  guaranteer  (as  it 
does  with  regard  to  India)  a  moderate  interest  on  public  works  such  as 
harbour  improvements,  railways,  &c.,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
The  possession  of  Cyprus  gives  this  country  an  important  position 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwbr,  G.C.M.G.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  said  that  Cyprus  paid  all  its  own  expenses ;  the  ex- 
penses of  its  administration  were  entirely  covered  by  the  revenue, 
and,  moreover,  there  was  always  a  very  large  surplus  of  revenue— 
between  £60,000  and  £70,000.  The  condition  of  the  people  had 
certainly  improved  since  the  British  occupation.  They  had  had 
the  benefit  of  an  honest  Government,  and  a  pure  administration  of 
justice ;  education  had  been  supported,  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
had  been  established  and  maintained,  roads  had  been  made,  har- 
bour accommodation  had  certainly  been  improved,  the  remaining 
forests  had  been  protected,  and  various  lands  which  had  become  bare 
had  been  to  some  extent  reafiforested.  As  to  the  other  resources  of 
Cyprus,  what  was  required  for  their  development  was  enterprise  and 
capital. 

Mr.  Christian  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for 
presiding,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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FOURTH  OBDINABY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  9, 
1897,  when  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  read  a  paper  on  *'  Studies  in 
Australia  in  1896." 

Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.O.B.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  23  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident,  and  18  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

David  Lockwood,  F.  8,  A,  Loumdes,  MA„  ThomcLs  McKeiuie,  Ernest  J. 
Parry,  B.Sc,  FJ.C,  F.CS,,  J,  Lovrry  WhitOe. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

H,  8.  Ainsworth  (Western  Atistrdlia),  Hugh  M,  AUan  (Canada),  Borfhwick 
B.  Ba4rd  {New  Zeaiand^,  Benjamin  Bradley  (Matdbeikiand\,  Joseph  Bryant^ 
JJP,  (Western  Australia),  Abner  Cohen   (Transvaal),   WHUam  F.  CoUina 

i Western  Australia),  Ca/pt.  Fitsmaurice  de  Vere  Creighton  (Lagos),  Fronde  O. 
^tdUn  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Frank  8.  Essien^  Jr.  (Gold  Coast  CoUmy),  OUfton 
Orannum  (Sierra  Leone),  Bt.  Bev.  George  F.  Mose,  DJ).  (Lord  Bishop  of 
Singapore),  E,  de  Kergariou  (Dutch  Guiana),  Charles  H.  Spooner  (Victoria), 
Edgar  Strong,  MJt.C.8.  (MatabeleHand),  John  L  Suicide  (Canada),  Wm. 
Hewer  Walker  (Matabeleland),  Harry  Ware  (MaiabeleUmd). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Ghaibman:  A  letter  has  been  received  from  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  expressing  great  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  when  a  lecture  is  to  be 
delivered  that  so  much  concerns  the  Colony  with  which  he  is 
connected.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon. 
T.  A.  Brassey.  The  name  of  Brassey  is  one  which  requires  no  re- 
commendation in  an  assembly  of  Englishmen  or  Englishwomen. 
Mr.  Brassey  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  his  father,  now  Governor 
of  Victoria,  and  has  kindly  undertaken  to  give  us  some  of  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  experiences. 
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The  Hon.  T^  A.  Brassey  then  read  his  paper  on 

STUDIES  IN  AUSTRALIA  IN  1896. 

So  many  papers  on  various  qnestions  connected  with  Australia 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  that  I  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  select  a  suitable  title.  After  careful 
consideration  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  useful  if  I 
discussed  some  of  the  questions  of  which  I  made  a  special  study 
during  the  time  recently  spent  in  Australia,  than  if  I  attempted  to 
give  a  general  review  of  the  position  which  many  of  you  are  much 
more  competent  to  do  than  myself. 

Defence. 

The  first  question  to  which  my  attention  was  devoted  was  that 
of  Defence.  I  travelled  to  Australia  by  way  of  Canada,  in  order 
to  see  the  naval  station  of  Esquimalt,  the  defences  of  which  were 
being  completed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
garrison  for  this  coaling  station  is  furnished  from  the  Boyal 
Marines,  but  is  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government — the  only 
instance  in  which  this  system  obtains,  though,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  given  later  on,  it  might  be  usefully  imitated  in  the  case  of 
Thursday  Island  and  King  George's  Sound.  I  should  like  also 
to  say  a  word  on  Messrs.  Huddart's  Canadian-Australian  line.  The 
service  is  maintained  by  two  excellent  boats  of  about  8,500  tons, 
which  are  well  found  in  every  respect,  and  are  exceedingly  com- 
fortable from  the  passenger's  point  of  view.  They  are  capable  of 
a  sea-speed  of  about  fifteen  knots.  A  third  boat  is  shortly  to  be 
added  to  the  service. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  while  in  Australia  I  visited  the 
forts  at  Port  Phillip  Heads,  Victoria,  at  Sydney  Heads,  New  South 
Wales,  and  at  Largs  Bay,  South  Australia,  the  naval  estabUsh- 
ments  in  the  three  Colonies,  and  the  ships  belonging  to  the  difierent 
Colonial  navies. 

The  naval  forces  maintained  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria  include 
the  turret  ship  '*  Cerberus,"  which  is  still  armed  with  her  old 
10-inch  muzzle-loaders.  The  similar  ships,  ''Magdala"  and 
**  Abyssinia,"  which  are  stationed  at  Bombay,  have  been  re-armed 
with  8-inch  breech-loaders.  Besides  the  '*  Cerberus  "  there  are 
two  firstndass  torpedo  boats,  the  **  Childers "  and  ''  Countess  of 
Hqpetoun,"  and  two  small  second-class  boats.     The  gunboats 
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''Albert'*  and  "Victoria*'  are  for  sale,  or  have  been  sold.  The 
wooden  line-of -battle  ship  ''  Nelson  *'  is  still  kept  in  commission, 
and  is  nsed  as  a  barrack  ship. 

I  was  present  at  a  dinner  given  on  board  the  "  Nelson  "  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  at  which  was  present 
Commander  Pasco,  the  son  of  the  flag-lieutenant  of  the  "  Victory  " 
who  hoisted  the  famous  signal. 

The  personnel  of  the  Victorian  Navy  now  consists  of  177  men  in 
the  permanent  force  (reduced  from  282),  and  of  152  men  in  the 
Naval  Brigade  or  Naval  Beserve  (reduced  from  842)— a  total  of  829 
men.  The  complements  required  for  the  ''  Cerberus  **  and  the 
torpedo  boats  only  amount  to  282  men,  so  that  the  margin  is  ample. 
The  torpedo  dep6t  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  torpedo  boats  are 
frequently  exercised  at  steam  tactics  and  in  running  torpedoes. 
The  ''Cerberus"  is  also  in  good  condition.  The  personnel  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  and  efficient ;  but  the  reductions  in  its  numbers, 
as  well  as  in  its  pay,  in  conmion  with  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  must  tend 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  efficiency. 

Upwards  of  £900,000  have  been  spent  on  fortifications  and  their 
armaments  by  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  Port  Phillip,  like  Port 
Jackson,  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  strongly  defended  ports  of 
the  Empire.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  a  vessel  must  pass  for 
several  miles  along  a  channel  commanded  on  both  sides  by  the 
guns  in  the  forts ;  mining  defences  are  also  provided.  The  forts  are 
manned  by  288  Permanent  Artillery — a  very  fine  corps — who 
would  be  supplemented  in  war  time  by  675  Garrison  Artillery 
Militia,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  recruits.  The  total 
military  force  of  Victoria,  including  the  above,  numbers  about 
5,000  men — of  whom  2,985  are  militia,  775  are  volunteers  in  the 
Victoria  Mounted  Rifles,  and  899  are  in  the  Victorian  Bangers. 

In  New  South  Wales  no  ships  are  at  present  maintained  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  There  are  two  partially  paid  naval  forces. 
The  naval  brigade  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ex-seamen,  whose 
duties  in  case  of  war  would  apparently  be  to  assist  in  miLTming  the 
forts.  The  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  would  man  the  torpedo 
boat.  The  guns  in  the  defences  of  Sydney  Heads  are  mounted  at 
a  good  height  above  the  sea,  and  are  wdl  distributed.  I  must 
leave  it  to  experts  to  say  whether  Sydney  or  Melbourne  is  the  more 
strongly  defended.  The  permanent  forces  of  New  South  Wales 
include  over  600  artillery,  and  a  few  submarine  miners.  Besides 
these  there  are  800  cavalry,  500  artillery,  and  2,5Q0  infantry-^ 
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either  militia  or  volunteers.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  New 
Bonth  Wales  forces  is  nearly  6,000  men. 

The  Queensland  Navy  indades  two  gmiboats  of  450  tons,  manned 
by  the  naval  brigade.  The  actual  strength  of  the  military  force  is 
over  8,500.  The  permanent  artillery  number  only  174.  The 
strength  had  been  so  much  reduced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  reliefs  for  the  garrison  of  Thursday  Island,  and  to  maintain 
it  at  its  proper  strength ;  some  steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  evil.  A  battery  of  garrison  artillery  militia  is  being 
raised  at  Cairns. 

The  South  Australian  Navy  possesses  one  heavily-armed  little 
cruiser,  the  "  Protector.'*  The  permanent  crew  only  numbers  17, 
including  officers,  the  complement  being  completed  from  the  naval 
brigade.  When  my  father  and  I  went  on  board,  the  ship  was  under 
weigh.  We  steamed  out  to  sea,  dropped  a  target,  and  gunnery 
practice  was  gone  through  while  steaming  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8 
knots.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  naval  brigade  men  had  only  been 
on  board  a  few  days,  the  practice  was  in  most  cases  extraordinarily 
good.  We  were  very  much  struck  with  the  efficiency  displayed. 
At  Largs  Bay  there  are  small  forts,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  protect  Adelaide  from  bombardment.  The  military 
forces  of  South  Australia  have  recently  been  re-organised,  and  now 
oomprise  about  1,200  men.  The  number  is  small,  having  regard  to 
the  size  and  population  of  the  Colony.  By  the  Act  framed  in 
December  1895  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Colony  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  is  liable  for  service ;  and  the  militsury  forces  may 
be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

In  Western  Australia  the  military  force  is  small.  The  garrison 
for  the  defences  of  the  important  coaling  station  of  Eing  George's 
Bound — ^which  must  be  the  base  for  the  cruisers  protecting  the 
trade  approaching  Australia  vid  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — ^is  much  below  the  required  strength.  Part  of  the 
garrison  is  to  be  provided  by  South  Australia,  but  the  growth  of 
Western  Australia  should  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  inconvenient 
arrangement. 

The  military  force  of  Tasmania  only  numbers  800  efficients,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  state. 

To  sum  up.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  money  spent 
by  the  Colonies  on  their  local  navies  is  in  all  cases  well  spent.  In 
South  Australia  the  '*  Protector  "  is  so  cheaply  maintained  that  the 
titp^iditure  is  justified.  In  Victoria,  owing  to  the  large  extent  of 
op0a  water  inside  the  defences  at  Fort  Phillip  Heads,  it  is  desirable 
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that  there  should  be  some  floating  defence  for  Melbonme.  The 
<<  Gerberos  "  and  the  torpedo  boats  are  sufficient  for  the  pnrpoae, 
and  would  probably  act  as  a  greater  deterrent  to  hostile  cmisers 
than  the  forts  at  the  Heads.  They  conld  be  kept  availaUe  for 
emergencies  with  a  very  mnch  smaller  expenditure  on  permanent 
stafL  It  is  not  dear  what  service  the  Queensland  gunboats  could 
render  in  case  of  war. 

The  military  forces  at  present  maintained  are,  with  some  excep- 
tions, insufficiently  trained,  and  are  unprovided  with  equipment  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field.  The  militia  and  volunteers,  who 
constitute  the  bulk  of  these  forces,  have  only  a  few  days'  continuous 
training  during  the  year.  Even  the  camps  of  exercise,  which  do 
so  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  both  officers  and  men,  have 
been  often  abandoned  in  these  bad  times.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
material  in  the  Colonial  forces,  but  it  certainly  needs  to  be  better 
trained  and  properly  equipped.  Though  some  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  the  Federation  of  Australia  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Were  Australia  federated  it 
should  be  possible  to  e£Fect  considerable  economies  in  the  permanent 
staff,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  greater  efficiency. 

Against  a  serious  attempt  at  invasion  the  defence  of  Australia 
rests  on  British  fleets  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  Against 
attacks  on  commerce  and  raiding  expeditions  (viz.  two  or  three 
cruisers  and  one  or  two  transports  with  troops)  the  beet  defence  is 
an  active  naval  defence  by  ships  which  are  able  to  pursue  and  fight 
the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  wherever  they  may  be  found.  This 
active  naval  defence  is  partly  provided  for  by  the  Australian  aux- 
iliary squadron,  which,  by  an  agreement  entered  into  in  1887«  is 
equipped,  manned,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Imperial 
and  Colonial  funds.  The  squadron  consists  of  five  cruisers,  and  two 
torpedo  gunboats,  three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  being  always  in 
commission,  and  the  remainder  in  reserve.  The  cruisers  are  satis- 
fEMstory  little  vessels  of  their  type,  and  well  fitted  for  their  woA, 
except  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Australia,  where  larger  and  more 
powerful  vessels  are  needed.  The  torpedo  gunboats  belong  to  adass 
which  is  singularly  ill-adapted  for  service  on  ttie  Australian  station. 
The  contribution  paid  by  the  several  Colonies  under  the  agree- 
ment is  £126,000,  £85,000  being  supposed  to  represent  interest  on 
first  costi  and  £91,000  being  for  maintenance.  A  reference  to  vote 
16  of  the  Navy  Estimates  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  £86/XK),  an 
annuity  of  £60,800  is  paid  by  the  British  taxpayer.  One  point  in  this 
agreement  demands  special  notice.    By  article  4  ttie  vessels  shall 
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be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  AnstraUan  station  only  mth 
the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Governments.  In  thus  accepting  the 
localisation  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  squadron  in  deference  to  the 
wish  of  the  Golonies,  we  have  acted  on  a  principle  universally  con- 
demned  by  masters  of  naval  strategy,  and  seriously  hampered  its 
utility.  I  gave  an  illustration  of  this  in  an  address  in  the  Melbourne 
Town  Hall  last  October,  and  the  question  is  so  important  that  it 
will  bear  repetition  here.  During  the  troublous  times  of  last  year 
it  seemed  quite  possible  that,  we  might  have  found  ourselves  at  war 
with  France  and  Russia.  The  naval  force  maintained  by  these 
powers  in  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Australia  is  absolutely 
fasignifioant  compared  to  our  own ;  but  in  China  the  Bussian  and 
French  squadrons  were  equal,  if  not  slightly  superior,  to  the  British 
squadron,  much  as  it  has  been  strengthened  in  recent  years.  If 
the  British-China  squadron  were  to  be  defeated  in  battle  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Suez  Canal  would  be 
temporarily  lost,  British  commerce  would  be  intermpted,  and 
Australia  would  be  liable  to  invasion  by  Bussian  troops  ttcm 
Vladivostok  or  French  troops  from  Saigon.  The  squadron  now  in 
Australian  waters  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  If  the  British- 
China  squadron  were  reinforced  on  the  outbreak  of  war  by  ships 
from  the  Australian  or  Pacific  stations,  it  would  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  defeating  or,  at  any  rate,  holding  in  check  the  combined 
squadrons  of  France  and  Bussia.  It  is  certain  that  the  vessels 
used  for  this  purpose  would  do  more  under  present  circumstances 
to  defend  the  eoasts  of  Australia  and  Canada  in  Chinese  waters 
than  they  would  ever  do  if  they  remained  in  Australian  or  Canadian 
waters.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  suggest  that  the  squadron 
in  Australia  should  be  reduced,  and  that  in  China  strengthened  in 
peacetime. 

There  is  another  country  in  the  far  east  rapidly  rising  into 
prominence  as  a  naval  power.  The  relations  between  Japan  and 
Hbe  Australian  Colonies  have  not  always  been  very  friendly.  In  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  Japan  similar  considerations  to  those  we 
have  been  discussing  would  apply. 

Against  raiding  expeditions  accompanied  by  a  few  troops  which 
might  escape  our  cruisers,  Australia  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
herself  by  maintaining  a  military  force,  not  necessarily  numerous, 
but  certainly  efficient  and  capable  of  taking  the  field  against 
disciplined  troops.  An  efficient  military  force  in  the  Australian 
Oolonies  would  not  only  render  them  secure  against  attack,  but 
could  also  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  common  defence  of  the 
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Empire  by  capturing  the  naval  bases  of  the  enemy  in  neighbouring 


Though  the  agreement  as  regards  the  auxiliary  squadron  is  only 
made  for  ten  years,  it  will  not  terminatei  except  on  notice  being 
given  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  a  recent  speech  delivered 
before  the  British  Empire  League,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said : 
'*!  may  say  that  Her  Majesty's  present  Government  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  renewal  in  some  form  or  other  of  that 
agreement"  From  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  a  contribution  of 
£185,000  a  year  is  a  very  small  item  in  Navy  Estimates,  which 
amount  to  j^22,000,000.  At  the  same  time  this  contribution  is 
valuable  as  the  recognition  of  a  principle,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
what  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies  may  some  day  be  prepared 
to  do. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  which  I  was  present,  when 
Sir  George  Clarke  read  a  most  valuable  paper  on  Imperial  Defence, 
the  discussion  which  followed  turned  largely  on  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  in  this 
matter.  In  the  period  of  growth  of  her  Colonies  it  seems  to  me 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Mother  Country  to  undertake  the  main 
burden  of  defence.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Australian 
Colonies — which,  excepting  Western  Australia,  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  severe  depression — it  is  impossible  to  expect  a 
serious  money  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  it  until  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  a 
constitutional  voice  in  the  control  of  that  expenditure.  When  the 
Colonies  no  longer  require  such  a  large  proportion  of  their  resources 
for  the  development  of  their  territory,  we  may  surely  hope  that  the 
Colonial  taxpayer  will  be  prepared  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  British  taxpayer  in  bearing  the  common  burdens.  We 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  well  up  till  now  against  our  probable 
enemies,  but  the  history  of  the  past  year  must  impress  every 
Englishman  with  the  conviction  that  other  countries  are  growing 
increasingly  jealous  of  our  greatness.  Before  long  the  British 
Empire  may  have  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  May  the  struggle 
be  long  deferred,  but  when  it  does  come  we  shall  need  all  the  help 
our  Colonies  can  give  us. 

Colonial  Naval  Beservb. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  sub- 
stantial help  in  the  way  of  money,  but  I  believe  the  Colonies  could 
give  us,  with  mutual  advantage,  very  considerable  help  in  the  way  of 
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taen,  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  discussion  already  referred  to.  In 
Canada  I  obtained  some  valuable  information,  and  in  Australia  my 
&iher  (as  far  as  his  numerous  other  engagements  would  permit) 
and  I  took  every  opportunity  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  esta« 
blishing  branches  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Colonies.  We  had 
oonferenoes  of  ship-masters  at  Government  House.  I  met 
representatives  of  the  steamship  owners  both  in  Sydney  and 
MelboTunie,  and  representatives  of  the  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Union 
in  Adelaide  and  in  Sydney.  A  very  great  amount  of  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  received  many  letters  of  warm  en- 
couragement from  all  classes  of  persons,  including  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian captains  who  had  served  in  British  ships.  The  results  of 
these  inquiries  are  embodied  in  an  article  in  the  ''  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  of  December  last,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  here. 
About  5,000  men  are  employed  in  the  inter-colonial  trade  and  in 
fishing.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  foreigners,  and  comparatively 
lew  are  Colonial  bom.  The  foreigners  are  principally  Scandinavians 
or  Danes  who  are  naturalised  Australians,  who  look  upon  Australia 
as  their  home,  and  would  be  ready  to  serve  her  in  case  of  emergency. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  high  rates  of  pay  attract  the  pick  of 
the  seamen  from  British  ships,  and  that  there  exists  excellent 
material  for  the  Naval  Beserve  in  the  Colonial  Marine.  The  ship- 
owners of  Victoria  assured  me  that  they  would  give  every  facility 
toBoyal  Naval  Beserve  men  in  their  employ  to  perform  their  drills, 
and  would  not  fill  their  places  during  their  absence.  They  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  supply  of  Colonial  bom  young 
seamen  coming  forward.  Their  ships  are  all  steamers,  and  they 
recognise  that  they  cannot  train  seamen  for  themselves.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested  elsewhere, 
for  dealing  with  the  dearth  of  British  seamen  in  the  British  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  Some  of  the  fine  sailing-ships  trading  to  the  ports  of 
Melboume  and  Sydney  should  be  subsidised  by  the  Colonial  Govem- 
ment  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  Colonial  boys.  After  three  years 
in  these  vessels  these  lads  would  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  sea- 
manship. They  should  then  serve  a  year  in  a  sea-going  man-of-war, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  would  be  eligible  for  the  first-class 
Naval  Beserve,  and  would  enter  the  Colonial  Mercantile  Marine  as 
A3.'s.  The  present  retaining  fee  of  a  first-class  Naval  Beserve  man  is 
£6  per  annum.  To  attract  and  hold  Colonial  seamen  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  the  Boyal  Naval  Beserve  the  retaining  fee  would  pro- 
bably have  to  be  raised  to  iflO.  The  Colonial  Governments  might 
fiorly  be  asked  to  provide  a  proportion  of  the  increased  fee.    The 
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AuBtralian  Naval  Beserve  man,  in  case  of  need,  would  be  utilised, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  up  the  complements  of  the  ships  of  the 
auxiliary  squadron,  which  are  kept  in  reserve,  but  he  would  also  be 
liable  to  serve,  like  the  Naval  Beserve  man  enrolled  in  England  in 
H.M.'s  ships,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Ibbigation  Colonies. 

During  the  last  ten  years  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia,  on  artesian  boring,  on  the  whole  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. The  water  so  obtained  is  used  for  watering  stock,  but  there 
is,  I  believe,  only  one  place — a  small  settlement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bourke — ^where  artesian  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  In 
Victoria  numerous  irrigation  trusts  have  been  formed  to  utilise  the 
waters  of  the  Murray  Biver  and  its  tributaries.  These  trusts  have 
been  unsuccessful  financially,  and  the  Government  has  hitherto 
obtained  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  interest  due  to  them  on  the 
money  advanced.  The  principal  causes  of  fEolure  are,  first,  extrava- 
gance in  construction,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  farmers  would 
not  buy  water  from  the  trust  in  a  season  when  there  was  a  &ir 
rainfall.  The  irrigation  trusts  of  Victoria  must  therefore  be  mainly 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  drought.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  review  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  irrigation  and  water  conservation,  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  whole  of  Australia.  I  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  I  fear  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  interior  by 
irrigation  are  not  so  great  as  I  estimated  them  to  be  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  That  the  possibilities  are  considerable  is  evident  firom 
the  present  position  of  the  two  large  irrigation  Colonies  of  Benmark 
andMildura. 

So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  true  history  of 
the  enterprises  associated  with  the  names  of  the .  Messrs. 
Chaffey;  so  much  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  the  promoters 
and  others  connected  with  these  enterprises;  the  opinion 
is  so  generaUy  held  that  they  have  been  absolute  failures, 
that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  subject.  I  shall  deal  principally  with  Mildura, 
because  it  has  been  recently  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Boyal 
Commission  which  only  reported  last  September,  and  because  we 
spent  three  days  there,  and  only  three  hours  in  Benmark,  I  am 
able  to  speak  with  greater  knowledge  of  its  past  history  and  its 
future. 
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After  extenaiye  inquiries  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Dealdn  into  the  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  of  Galifomia  and  India,  an  agreement  was 
eonoluded  in  1887  between  the  Govemment^  of  which  Mr.  Deakin 
was  a  member,  and  the  Messrs.  Ghaffey,  by  which  the  latter  acquired 
S50»000  acres  of  land  on  the  river  Murray.  The  principal  points 
in  the  agreement  were  as  follow : 

1.  A  licence  to  occupy  60,000  acres  for  the  term  of  20  years. 

Crown  grants  of  this  land  to  be  issued  to  the  Messrs.  Chaffey 
at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for  every  £5  expended  on  irrigation 
works  and  permanent  improvements  on  ordinary  land  and 
for  every  £2  expended  on  land  subject  to  flooding. 

2.  A  licence  to  occupy  a  further  area  of  200,000  acres  of  land, 

Crown  grants  on  this  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  for 

every  £1  expended  on  improvements  and  for  a  payment  to 

the  Treasury  of  a  further  £1  per  acre. 
8.  A  total  sum  of  j^800,000  to  be  expended  by  the  licensees  and 

their  assigns  within  20  years. 
4.  The  licensees  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  more  than  80  acres 

of  fruit-growing  land  or  160  acres  of  agricultural  land  to 

any  one  person,  or  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  more  than 

5,000  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Government  drove  a  hard  bargain 
with  Messrs.  Chafifey.  It  was  clearly  favourable  to  the  former.  If 
the  scheme  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  Oovemment  would 
receive  j£200,000,  or  16«.  an  acre,  for  land  which  but  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  licensees  was  practically  worthless.  The  Ghaffeys 
had  no  sooner  obtained  this  concession  from  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment, and  a  similar  concession  from  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment for  land  at  Benmark,  than  they  formed  the  Company  known 
as  Chaffey  Bros.  Limited. 

The  finanfiial  management  of  the  company  from  the  outset  was 
hopeless.  The  Chaffeys  had  a  very  small  amount  of  capital  of 
their  own.  They  no  doubt  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to 
raise  sufficient  capital  in  the  open  market,  but  in  this  anticipation 
they  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  shareholders'  capital  sub- 
aexSbed  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Commission  to  have  been  j£70,000, 
of  which  nearly  j£80,000  belonged  to  the  Benmark  undertaking. 
This  amount  was  obviously  quite  inadequate  to  carry  through  an 
enterprise  of  the  magnitude  of  that  at  Mildura.  Various  expedients 
were  resorted  to  for  raising  money,  such  as  the  issue  of  debentures, 
loans  bom  banks,  &c.,  a  high  and  increasing  rate  of  interest  being 
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paid  for  the  diC()ommodation.  Land  was  sold  either  for  cash  oi^  on 
the  instahnent  principle,  the  payments  being  spread  over  ten  years* 
Large  sums  of  money  were  derived  from  this  sonrce.  Li  the  year 
1891  alone  over  :^100,000  worth  of  land  was  sold,  and  after  the 
initial  stages  of  the  midertaking  the  settlement  was  largely  carried 
on  by  the  money  derived  from  land  sales.  As  soon  as  the  influx 
of  new  settlers  ceased,  the  financial  resources  of  the  company 
became  to  a  great  extent  dried  up.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  money  by  a  fresh  issue  of  debentures  on  the  London 
Market  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Shortly  after  this  the  company  had 
to  go  into  liquidation,  and  its  unpledged  assets  are  now  the  property 
of  the  debenture-holders. 

The  management  of  those  departments  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Ghafiiey  is  almost  as  unfavourably  criticised  in  the 
report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  as  the  financial  management. 
*'  Foremost  among  the  causes  of  failure/'  it  says  ^*  must  be  placed 
the  grave  errors  made  in  laying  out  the  settlement  and  in  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.*'  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  undue  spreading-out  of  the  settlement,  which 
now  covers  over  60  square  miles,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
fjEkilure.  At  Benmark  the  land  was  settled  block  by  block  owing  to 
the  wise  control  exercised  by  the  Government;  the  South  AustraUan 
agreement  with  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  containing  the  important  pro- 
vision— ^which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Victorian  indenture — that  no 
grant  should  issue  until  water  has  been  laid  to  some  point  suitable 
for  the  irrigation  of  each  500  acres  proposed  to  be  conveyed.  At 
Mildura  the  Colony  was  kept  fairly  compact  at  first — that  is,  as  long 
as  settlement  went  on  gradually.  But  in  1890  and  1891,  in  response 
to  the  extensive  system  of  advertising  adopted,  a  tremendous  rush 
of  settlers  took  place,  eager  to  take  up  land  at  the  apparently  high 
price  of  £20  an  acre  which  the  Chaffeys  were  asking  for  it.  For 
many  months,  sales  went  on  at  the  rate  of  £10,000  a  month.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  sales  were  going  on 
at  this  rate  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  should  have  allowed  settlers  to  take 
up  land  more  or  less  where  they  pleased  in  Blocks  A  and  B,  and 
should  even  have  sold  land  in  Block  C,  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  river.  They  naturally  thought,  as  most  of  us  would  have 
done,  that  if  settlement  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  the  inter- 
vening blocks  would  soon  be  taken  up.  They  also  were,  no  doubt, 
influenced  by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sell  these  intervening  blocks 
at  an  enhanced  price.  A  further  reason  for  the  spreading  out  of 
the  settlement  arose  from  the  fact  that  people  would  ask  for  a 
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number  of  contiguous  blocks  to  be  reserved  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  and  after  the  land  had  been  reserved  for  them,  only 
one  or  two  blocks  were  taken  up  or  cultivated.  This  Mr.  Chaffey 
stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  as  well  as  to  me 
personally,  and  the  statement  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Salmon,  a 
valuer,  who  reported  adversely  on  Mildura  as  an  investment  for  his 
clients.  Which  of  us,  if  we  had  been  in  the  position  of  men 
desirous  of  making  money  for  the  company,  would  not  have  been 
influenced  by  the  same  motives  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  and  to  say  that  every  block  in  each  square  mile  of  land 
should  have  been  taken  up  before  settlers  were  allowed  to  select 
land  further  out. 

To  describe  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  would  take  too  long.  There  are  four  separate 
pumping  plants  raising  water  from  the  river,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  that  known  as  the  Billabong  system,  and  which  utilises 
a  creek  or  billabong  as  a  reservoir.  From  the  Billabong  the  water  is 
lifted  by  successive  stages  into  the  50  foot  channel,  thence  into  the 
70  foot  channels,  and  thence  into  the  85  and  90  foot  channels — 
centrifugal  pumps  being  used.  There  are  127  miles  of  main 
channels  and  250  miles  of  smaller  subsidiary  channels  commanding 
88,000  acres  of  land,  over  81,000  acres  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
Billabong  system.  When  the  financial  resources  of  the  company 
became  straitened  the  pumping  machinery  was  allowed  to  get  into 
ft  bad  state  of  repair.  At  the  same  time  from  various  causes  the 
channels  became  incapable  of  conveying  the  water  pumped  into  them. 
In  certain  portions  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
was  lost. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  management  of  the  Chaffeys,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  selection  of  the  pumping  plant  and  the  construction 
of  the  channels,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  severe 
criticism  which  has  been  frequently  passed  upon  it,  notably  in  the 
report  of  the  Boyal  Commission.  They  have  made  mistakes,  it  is  true, 
and  they  themselves  are  ready  to  admit  it.  Whether  the  pumping 
plant,  the  machinery  and  boilers  were  of  the  best  kind  for  the  work 
which  they  had  to  do  may  be  open  to  question,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  capable,  if  kept  in 
good  order,  of  supplying  sufficient  water  for  the  land  they  were 
intended  to  irrigate.  That  the  plant  and  the  power  might  have 
been  dififerently  distributed  with  advantage  is  very  possible.  The 
great  fault  in  the  Billabong  system  is  that  there  is  no  reserve  in  the 
event  of  a  break-down,  and  that  the  working  of  the  whole  system 
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depends  on  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain.  That  the  channels  were 
in  many-  cases  hastily  and  therefore  imperfectly  constructed  is 
probably  trae ;  but  I  do  not  believe  tiiat  anyone  could  have  foreseen 
the  excessive  leakage  and  damage  from  seepage^  which  did  not 
occur  until  some  years  after  the  channels  had  been  made.  The 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  this  leakage.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  the  boring  of  crayfish. 

Two  other  mistakes  have  been  made,  for  which  the  Messrs. 
Chaffey,  and  particularly  Mr.  W.  B.  Chofifey,  may  be  held  partly 
responsible.  In  many  cases  the  wrong  sort  of  trees  were  planted 
to  suit  the  particular  soil,  that  is  to  say,  apricots  were  planted 
on  soil  more  suited  to  lemons,  and  vice  versd,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  many  blocks  have  had  to  be  replanted. 
Another  mistake  was,  that  many  of  the  trees  supplied  to  the 
settlers  were  not  true  to  name,  and  had  afterwards  to  be 
rebudded  or  replaced.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  first  error 
could  have  been  avoided  until  actual  experience  had  been  gained  of 
the  capacity  of  the  various  soils  on  the  Mildura  settlement.  For 
the  second  error  the  nurserymen  who  supplied  the  trees  are  mainly 
to  blame.  Both  these  misfortunes  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  Mildura.  Future  settlers  will  benefit  by  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Company  must 
be  placed  the  action  taken  by  the  settlers  themselves  in  1892-98. 
Though  the  Engineer  of  Water  Supply  reports  that  he  found  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  Messrs.  Chaffey,  there  was  a  strong  hostile  minority,  some  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  water  supplied  to  them  free  as  it  had  been 
during  the  first  three  years  after  the  settlement  was  started, 
though  in  the  advertisements  issued  by  the  Chaffeys  it  was  stated 
that  the  water  rate  would  probably  be  about  six  shillings  an  acre. 
This  rate  was  levied  in  1890,  but  in  1891  a  very  much  higher  rate 
was  levied.  The  principal  complaint  was  not  so  much  that  the 
water  rate  was  too  high,  but  that  the  water-supply  was  insufficient 
for  irrigating  the  land  already  planted,  owing  to  the  leakage  from 
the  channels.  The  original  settlers  became  apprehensive  that  if  new 
settlers  kept  coming  in,  their  own  plight  would  become  worse.  They 
therefore  took  steps  to  deter  new  settlers  from  taking  up  land,  and 
they  did  in  fact  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  settlement.  Their 
action  was  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  it  dried 
up  the  resources  with  which  the  colony  was  being  carried  on  and 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  Company.    Had  settlement  con- 
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tinned  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1891,  funds  would  have  heen  available 
for  lining  the  channels  where  necessary,  the  vacant  blocks 
commanded  by  the  channels  would  have  been  settled  up  as  antici- 
pated by  the  Chaffeys,  and  the  Company  might  have  pulled 
through. 

If  the  Chaffeys  £ailed  to  do  their  duty  in  certain  respects,  ought 
not  the  Government  in  the  first  place  to  have  seen  that  the  enter- 
prise had  a  fail  chance  of  being  started  with  sufficient  capital  ?  In 
the  second  place,  ought  they  not  to  have  exercised  some  supervision 
over  the  progress  of  the  settlement  ?  The  Commission  hold  that  the 
statement  that  Mildura  and  Kenmark  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Grovemments  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  which  was  so 
extensively  advertised,  and  was  the  means  of  inducing  the  majority 
of  the  settlers  to  take  up  land,  was  justified  by  the  wording  of  the 
indentures.  No  supervision  or  control  was  attempted  at  Mildura, 
though  numerous  official  and  semi-official  visits  were  paid  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  settlement.  In  South  Australia  there  was 
some  attempt  at  official  control,  which  was  at  any  rate  effective  in 
preventing  the  spreading  out  of  the  Colony. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  questions  affecting  the 
settlement  as  a  whole.  We  must  now  inquire,  What  has  been  the 
result  to  individual  settlers?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  climate  and  most  of  the  soil  of  Mildura  is 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  fruit  under  irrigation.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  soil.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  mallee  scrub. 
There  are  besides  pine  ridges  and  box  flats ;  the  soil  on  the  pine 
ridges  is  generally  considered  the  best.  Fruit  trees  are  said  to 
make  more  progress  in  five  years  at  Mildura  than  they  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  Colony  in  seven.  Vines,  apricots,  lemons, 
oranges,  peaches,  pears,  olives,  are  amongst  the  principal  trees 
grown.  Lemons  are  the  most  paying  crop,  apricots  probably  come 
next.  Olives  can  be  grown  on  the  inferior  soil — even  on  that  lyhich 
ifl  affected  to  some  extent  by  seepage. 

Fruit-growing  at  Mildura  has  been  carried  on  as  we  have  seen 
in  spite  of  many  initial  difficulties,  such  as  want  of  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  trees  which  were  suitable 
to  the  different  soils,  and  the  dishonesty  of  nurserymen  in  supplying 
trees  not  true  to  name.  Yet  the  statements  made  to  the  Commission 
undoubtedly  show  that  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  fruit-growing 
at  Mildura  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  profitable  business.  In 
some  cases  the  returns  are  extraordinary.  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  an 
old  Lincolnshire  farmer,  who  had  been  many  years  in  New  Zealand, 
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received  in  1895-96  £742  for  the  produce  of  11  acres  of  vines  on  hia 
20  acre  block — the  net  return  being  about  £840.  Mr.  Mitting  from 
9  acres  of  raisins  netted  £862,  but  this  apparently  does  not  allow 
for  the  value  of  his  own  labour.  Another  witness  gives  £80  as  the 
net  return  from  1^  acres  of  peaches  not  yet  four  years  old.  The 
returns  from  lemon  trees  as  given  by  Mr.  Pickering,  Lord 
Banfurley's  manager,  and  Mr.  Levien,  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  Mr.  Pickering  gives  £740  as  the  net  return  from  20  acres  of 
lemons.  Deducting  cost  of  cultivation  at  £6  an  acre,  which  is 
apparently  not  included,  the  net  return  is  reduced  to  £620,  or  £81 
an  acre.  Mr.  Levien  gives  £149  as  the  net  return  from  2^  acres 
{^  acre  being  affected  by  seepage),  after  deducting  all  expenses  of 
cultivation,  &c.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  considerably  over 
£60  an  acre.  To  the  objection  that  the  returns  which  have  just 
been  quoted  are  not  the  average  results  from  land  at  Mildura,  it 
may  be  fairly  replied  that  many  successful  settlers  whose  land  is 
mortgaged  would  obviously  be  reluctant  to  publish  the  profits  they 
are  reaUsing,  and  that  the  settlers  who  were  examined  before  the 
Commission  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  expressed  themselves 
as  exceedingly  hopeful  if  not  as  confident  of  success.  The  favourable 
opinions  expressed  as  to  the  future  of  Mildura  are  always  subject  to 
the  provision  of  a  proper  water-supply,  for  which  many  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  twice  or  three  times  the  present  water  rate 
of  £1  an  acre,  and  financial  assistance  being  forthcoming  to  enable 
this  to  be  provided. 

Melbourne  is  at  present  the  principal  market  for  Mildura 
produce,  which  is  carried  by  river  to  Echuca  (past  Swan  Hill)  and 
thence  by  rail  at  875.  a  ton.  Li  1895  the  prices  obtained  for  certain 
fruits,  notably  for  raisins,  were  low,  owing  to  individual  growers 
throwing  this  produce  on  the  market  at  the  same  time.  In  1895, 
the  prices  obtained  were  ll^d,  to  2d.  per  lb. ;  in  1896,  B\d.  to  5 J. 
per  lb.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fruit  is  now  dealt  with  by 
the  Mildura  Fruit  Preserving  Company,  and  by  the  Mildura  Fruit 
Growers'  Association — a  co-operative  society  of  the  best  kind,  which 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  (as  is  apparent  from  the  figures  quoted 
above)  to  secure  better  prices  for  its  members.  The  Conunission 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  market  prospects  for  Mildura  fruits, 
both  green  and  preserved,  are  decidedly  favourable.  Mildura  has 
not  yet  overtaken  the  local  demand  for  lemons,  oranges,  raisins,  and 
dried  fruits.  Li  the  home  market,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
generally,  Mildura  can  only  hope  to  compete,  under  present  con- 
ditions, with  other  fruit-growhsg  countries  in  lemons,  dried  apricots 
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and  peaches,  the  best  sort  of  raisins,  and  olives.  Great  improve- 
menta  have  abready  been  made  in  methods  of  production.  It  is 
certain  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  production  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  further  improvements  will  be  made. 
The  fruit-preserving  companies  are  capable  of  dealing  with  a  far 
larger  quantity  of  fruit  than  they  deal  with  now,  which  means  a 
reduction  in  the  fixed  charges  which  each  pound  of  fruit  has  to 
bear.  It  would  be  unwise  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  raisins  and 
currants  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oranges.  In  canned  fruits  California  at 
present  holds  the  pre-eminence ;  though  it  is  possible  that  Mildura 
with  a  diminished  cost  of  production  may  be  able  to  compete  with 
her  in  the  future.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  vignerons 
can  compete  successfully  with  the  assistance  of  irrigation  with  wine- 
makers  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony  under  natural  conditions. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  Mildura  has  a  great  future, 
provided  that  she  is  able  to  overcome  her  present  difficulties,  viz., 
the  defective  water-supply,  and  absence  of  funds  to  make  it  efficient. 
With  regard  to  the  former  the  principal  causes  are  the  condition  of 
the  channels,  and  the  bad  state  of  repair  of  much  of  the  pumping 
plant.  To  these  may  be  added  the  costliness  in  some  respects  of 
raising  the  water  to  the  land,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  pumping  stations  on  the  BiUabong  system,  a 
breakdown  in  one  may  mean  the  stoppage  of  the  water  supply  for 
the  whole  area  irrigated.  What  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
defective  supply  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Tolley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  proposes  to  abandon  the 
whole  Billabong  pumping  system,  and  to  erect  a  new  concentrated 
station  at  Bed  Cliffs  quite  outside  the  limits  of  the  existing  settle- 
ment, and  to  improve  the  Town  and  Homestead  pumping  plants. 
The  chief  features  of  his  scheme  are  that  the  water  would  be  raised 
in  one  lift  by  Worthington  pumps  into  a  70  foot  channel  and  a  90 
foot  channel,  and  that  these  are  to  be  connected  with  the  existing 
channels  by  the  construction  of  10  miles  of  new  channeUing.  He 
also  proposes  that  84  miles  of  the  existing  channels  and  distributories 
should  be  lined  in  the  worst  places  with  cement  concrete  at  a  cost 
of  £25,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estunated  at  £68,000 
— less  proceeds  of  sale  of  Billabong  plant — and  the  annual  working 
expenses  are  estimated  at  £7,110  as  compared  with  £11,000  under 
the  present  system,  the  saving  being  chiefly  in  labour  and  fuel. 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  would  absorb  £8,782,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  immediate  relief  to  the  financial  stntin  oq  the  settlement* 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  the  scheme  are,  that  it  would  irrigate 
the  whole  of  the  sold  land,  15,000  acres,  in  the  time  that  it  now 
takes  to  irrigate  4,000  acres ;  that  reserve  power  is  provided  in 
case  of  a  breakdown  ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  easy  expansion  with 
the  needs  of  the  settlement.  Mr.  Anderson,  whose  report  we  have 
already  referred  to,  considers  that  the  better  coarse  is  to  improve 
the  existing  system,  and  to  wait  till  tlie  settlement  grows  in  the 
direction  of  Bed  Cliffs  before  erecting  a  new  plant  at  this  place.  The 
Commission  adopt  Mr.  Anderson's  view.  They  recommend  that  a 
loan,  not  exceeding  £80,000— to  be  expended  in  lining  the  channels 
where  required,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  pumping  plant, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Government  officer — be  made  to  the 
Mildura  Irrigation  Trust ;  and  that  a  farther  advance  of  £400  a 
month  from  October  1896  to  April  1897  be  made,  so  as  to  subsidise 
the  work  of  distributing  water  for  the  coming  season.  Though 
they  recommend  an  immediate  advance  of  £5,000,  to  form  part  of 
the  loan,  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Anderson's  recommendations  as  to 
the  plant,  they  apparently  do  not  adopt  these  in  their  entirety. 
Mr.  Anderson's  proposals  are  estimated  to  cost  £82,000,  and  the 
lining  of  the  channels  £25,000,  or  a  total  of  £57,000.  A  Bill  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  was  about  to 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  when  I  left  the  Colony  at  the  end  of 
November.  By  last  mail  I  heard  from  my  father  that  the  Bill  had 
become  law.  With  this  assistance  from  the  Government  I  believe 
that  Mildura  will  be  shortly  self-supporting,  and  will  become  again 
a  profitable  field  for  settlement.  Except  in  the  market  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  I  know  of  no  place  where  so  much 
money  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  land.  It  is  an  excellent  place  for 
any  colonist  to  settle  on  who  has  a  small  amoimt  of  capital,  and  it 
offers  special  advantages  to  a  man  with  a  family,  as  the  labour  of 
every  member  is  valuable  at  picking  time.  A  great  influx  of 
settlers  at  the  present  moment  would  be  undesirable  ;  but,  as  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  channels  is  increased,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
new  settlers  will  gradually  take  up  the  land  already  commanded. 
They  will  lighten  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  those  already 
there. 

In  conclusion :  reviewing  the  whole  history  of  Mildura,  there 
seems  to  me  little  occasion  for  ac<!using  any  of  the  promoters  of 
culpable  dishonesty.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made,  it  is  true, 
but  these  are  inseparable  in  a  new  enterprise  of  this  magnitude. 
To  the  Messrs.  Chaffey  are,  at  any  rate,  due  the  thanks  of  the 
Colony  for  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  almost  worthless  land 
into  a  beautiful  fruit-garden. 
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Railways, 

Before  disonssing  the  railway  systems  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
and  South  Austndia,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  Australian 
railways  generally.  The  first  and  the  most  obvious  point  that  arrests 
the  attention  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  traveller  is,  that  no  less 
than  three  different  gauges  are  in  use  on  the  Australian  continent. 
Western  Australia,  whose  railway  system  is  detached  by  over  1,000 
miles  from  those  of  the  other  Colonies,  has  adopted  the  8  ft.  6  in. 
gauge.  South  Australia  has  both  the  8  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  8  in. 
gauge.  Victoria  has  the  5  ft.  8  in.  gauge  throughout.  New  South 
Wales  has  adopted  the  standard  gauge  of  the  world,  viz., 
4  ft.  8^  in.  Queensland  utilises  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge  on  the 
various  separate  systems  running  inland  from  Brisbane,  Bock- 
hampton,  and  other  ports  along  the  coast.  A  traveller  landing  in 
Adelaide  and  wishing  to  proceed  to  Brisbane  by  rail  would  travel 
from  Adelaide  vid  Melbourne  to  Albury  on  the  Victorian  border  on 
the  5  ft.  8  in.  gauge ;  from  Albury  vid  Sydney  to  Jennings  on  the 
Queensland  border,  on  the  4  ft.  8}  in.  gauge ;  from  Jennings  to 
Brisbane  on  the  8  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  These  breaks  of  gauge  are  a 
great  bar  to  inter-communication  between  the  Colonies,  and  must 
lead  to  considerable  loss  of  economy  in  working  and  equipment.  It 
is  certain  that  the  breaks  of  gauge  at  Albury  and  Jennings  divert 
a  large  portion  of  the  passenger  traffic  between  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  and  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane  from  the  railways  to  the 
steamers.  It  is  satisfetctory  to  know  that  the  subject  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  most  capable  railway  administrators  in  the  Colonies. 
The  lines  on  which  reform  should  proceed  were  laid  down  in  a  letter 
firom  Mr.  Eddy  to  the  Minister  for  Bailways  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1889.  The  main  principles  of  his  scheme  were :  (1)  That  the  cost 
of  adopting  a  imiform  gauge  shall  be  borne  by  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies  affected ;  (2)  the  decision  must  be  come  to  from  the  stand- 
point of  which  gauge  the  4  ft.  8^  in.  or  5  ft.  8  in.  can  be  adopted  at 
the  least  cost  and  inconvenience  ;  (8)  the  whole  of  the  railways  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  the  railways  in  South  Australia 
now  laid  to  the  5  ft.  8  in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Broken  Hill, 
and  all  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
South  Wales  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard  gauge.  A  glance  at 
the  railway  maps  of  the  different  Colonies,  provided  that  the 
inquirer  has  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  and  the  pro- 
ductive possibilities  of  the  various  parts  of  the  continent,  will  give 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  railways  have  bf  en 
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constructed  on  the  best  lines  for  opening  up  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.  It  would 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  far  as  the  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  South  Australian  railways 
are  concerned.  Even  in  Victoria  it  ought  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative  up  to  the  year  1884.  But  since  that  time  large 
sums  of  money  (£7,500,000  under  the  Act  of  1884  alone)  have  been 
expended  on  the  construction  of  lines  which  do  not  pay  working 
expenses,  much  less  the  interest  on  capital  cost;  do  little  to 
open  up  the  country ;  and  the  principal  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
take  away  traffic  from  previously  existing  lines.  The  Age  news- 
paper took  a  leading  part  in  resisting  this  reckless  policy  of  railway 
construction,  and  in  a  very  strong  article  published  on  November 
24, 1896,  urged  that  the  non-paying  lines  should  be  made  to  cover 
their  working  expenses  or  the  traffic  be  discontinued. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  railway  systems  of  Queensland  or 
Western  Australia,  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  those 
Colonies. 

New  South  Wales  Railways. 

The  New  South  Wales  railways  were  by  the  Act  of  1888  placed 
under  the  control  of  three  commissioners,  who  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  Parliamentary  interference,  as  far  as  the  internal 
management  of  the  department  is  concerned.  Mr.  Eddy  is  the 
chief  commissioner  and  the  responsible  head  of  the  department. 
The  Act  expired  in  1894,  but  after  some  discussion  was  renewed. 
The  following  are  the  principal  statistics  of  the  railways  for  1895  as 
compared  with  1888.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  returns  of 
1895-96  suffered  considerably  from  the  general  depression  which 
still  overshadowed  all  the  eastern  Colonies;  from  the  drought 
which  caused  a  loss  of  18,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  ;  from  the  coal- 
strike  in  Newcastle ;  and  from  floods  at  Bourke,  which  swept  away 
several  miles  of  line. 


MUcs 


Miles  open  .  .  .  . 
Cost  per  mile .... 
Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings  .        .        .        . 

Working  expenses   of  gross  i 

earnings     ...        J 

Capital 

Bate  earned  on  capital  . 


1888 


2,114 

£13,114 

£2,295,124 

£764,673 

67% 

£28,600,000 
2-85% 


1895 


2,531 

£14,538 

£2,820.417 

£1,268,629 

56% 

£38,287,090 
3-44% 
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The  high  capital  cost~£14,000  per  mile— of  the  New  South 
Wales  railways  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  difficult  country 
through  which  the  lines  have  been  constructed.  The  worst  grades 
are  unfortunately  on  the  Trunk  lines.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  recent  years  in  reducing  the  steepest 
gradients,  and  in  lengthening  the  radius  of  the  sharper  curves — a 
policy  which  has  already  led  to  great  economy  in  working,  and  is 
being  vigorously  continued.  The  worst  difficulties  of  railway  con- 
struction in  New  South  Wales  have  already  been  surmounted. 
Future  extensions  of  the  system  must  be  mainly  over  the  great 
western  plains,  where  railway  construction  presents  few  difficulties,  if 
we  except  the  bridging  of  the  Darling  and  its  tributaries,  which 
are  liable  to  floods.  Lightly  built  extensions  of  existing  lines  are 
projected  at  a  cost  of  £2,000  a  mile ;  but  even  were  these  lines  sub- 
stantially built  for  heavy  traffic  the  capital  cost  per  mile  of  the  New 
South  Wales  railways  should  become  very  materially  reduced. 

New  South  Wales  is  not  without  its  burden  of  unprofitable  lines. 
No  less  than  1,117  miles  of  line  &il  to  earn  their  interest  charges, 
though  with  the  exception  of  the  connection  between  Murrumburrah 
and  Blayney,  and  that  part  of  the  Northern  Railway  between 
Armidale  and  the  Queensland  border,  all  lines  pay  their  working 
expenses.  The  capital  cost  of  the  lines  at  present  unprofitable 
amounts  to  £18,800,000.  The  loss  on  the  through  line  to  Queens- 
land should  be  materially  reduced  were  a  uniform  gauge  adopted, 
giving  better  facilities  for  traffic.  The  opening  of  the  new  sulphide 
works  at  Illawarra  should  make  a  great  difference  to  the  receipts  on 
the  line  from  Sydney  to  Nowra,  and  many  of  the  at  present  impro- 
Stable  branches  may  be  expected  to  pay  as  the  country  becomes 
settled  up. 

The  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  improved  position  of 
the  railways  since  they  came  under  the  present  management  are  : 
1.  Improvements  in  the  permanent  way  by  a  reduction  of  gradients 
and  curves.  2.  Use  of  the  best  materials  in  the  repair  of  the  per- 
manent way,  and  consequent  reduced  cost  of  maintenance.  8.  Use 
of  much  more  powerful  locomotives  and  better  rolling  stock,  A 
very  powerful  engine  has  recently  been  designed  in  the  Colony, 
embodying  the  best  features  of  English  and  American  locomotives. 
The  Commissioners  estimate  that  the  saving  per  annum  by  the 
reduction  of  gradients,  and  the  introduction  of  more  powerful 
locomotives  amounts  already  to  £100,000,  and  that  as  the  traffic 
increases  in  volume,  so  will  the  annual  saving  be  increased.  Im- 
portant as  the  above  causes  have  been  in  contributing  to  the 
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improved  position  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  nothing  has 
prohahly  contributed  more  to  this  result  than  the  increased  effici- 
ency of  the  staff,  and  of  the  labour  employed.  Mr.  Eddy  has 
striven  hard  to  create  amongst  the  New  South  Wales  railway 
employSs  the  same  esprit  de  corps  which  exists  amongst  the 
employes  of  his  old  service,  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Bailway  Company  in  England,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  his 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  success.  The  average  rates  of  pay 
of  nearly  every  class  of  employ 6  in  the  New  South  Wales  railways 
were  higher  in  1894  than  in  1888,  which  may  be  directly  attributed 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  labour. 


South  Austbaliak  Railways. 

The  following  are  the  principal  statistics  of  the  South  Australian 
railways  (excluding  the  Palmerston  line)  in  1887  and  1896  : — 


— 

1887 

1896 

Miles  open     .... 
Passengers  carried .        . 

Gross  earnings 
Working  expenses . 
Percentage  of  working    ex-) 

1.220 

3,366,000 

782,000 

£550,000 

£350,000 

67% 

£8,401,274 

2-62% 

1,722 
6,436,000 
1,057,000 
£986,500 
£683,000 

59% 

£12,583,443 
3-21% 

penses  to  gross  earnings      ^ 
Capital  cost    .... 
Interest  earned  on  capital     . 

Of  the  miles  at  present  open  for  traffic  498  are  of  the  5  feet  8  inch 
gauge,  1,229  of  the  8  feet  6  inch  gauge.  Of  the  broad  gauge  lines^ 
the  Midland  system  cost  £14,000  a  mile,  the  Southern  system  cost 
£9,700  &  mile.  The  narrow  gauge  lines  have  cost  from  £4,800 
(South-Eastem  system)  to  £6,400  (Northern  system).  There  is  thus 
a  great  saving  on  first  cost  by  the  adoption  of  the  narrow  gauge^ 
but  there  is  no  subsequent  saving  in  working  expenses,  as  compared 
with  the  broad  gauge.  The  Northern  line  has  recently  been  carried 
to  Oodnadatta,  686  miles  from  Adelaide.  The  railway  in  the 
Northern  Territory  is  narrow  gauge.  Its  present  terminus  is  Pine 
Creek,  147  miles  from  Palmerston.  The  extension  of  the  Northern 
line  for  250  miles  from  Hergott  Springs  has  been  a  great  burden 
on  the  Colony.  It  passes  through  desert  country.  The  traffic 
upon  it  is  practically  nil,  and  only  one  train  is  rim  a  fortnight. 
From  four  stations  fairly  distributed  along  the  line  the  traffic  was 
as  follows : — 
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Oodnadatta 
Anna  Creek     . 
Strangways  Springs 
Staarts  Creek  . 


Cattle 


20 


Sheep 


28 


Wool 


18 


(Tons) 


Tonnage 

Tonnage 

forwarded 

reodved 

62 

538 

6 

19 

6 

23 

8 

19 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  the  Government  de<?ided 
to  make  this  extension,  the  railway  was  not  carried  up  the  eastern 
instead  of  the  western  side  of  Lake  Eyre,  which  would  have  brought 
it  150  miles  nearer  the  Queensland  border.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  traffic  from  the  back  stations  on  the  Barcoo  and  the  south- 
western comer  in  Queensland  passes  to  South  Australia  at  present 
vid  Hergott  Springs  and  Farina.  In  1895,  15,000  cattle  and  over 
56,000  sheep  were  shipped  from  Hergott  Springs  alone.  As  the 
Southern  Queensland  line  extends  westward  the  whole  of  this  traffic 
will  gradually  pass  to  Brisbane.  The  South  Australian  railways 
would  liave  been  enabled  to  keep  this  traffic  very  much  longer,  and 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  extend  it  for  a  time  had  the  line 
been  carried  as  I  suggested.  The  only  possibility  of  the  Northern 
line  ever  becoming  remunerative  is  through  the  discovery  of  a  rich 
mining  district  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  idea  of  ulti- 
mately extending  the  line  right  across  the  continent  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  The  present  termini  at  Oodnadatta  and  Pine  Creek 
are  over  1,000  miles  apart ;  the  country  in  between  is  a  desert. 
The  line  would  cost  at  least  :£5 ,000,000  to  construct,  and  would 
not  under  any  at  present  conceivable  conditions  be  valuable  for 
through  traffic.  It  is  obvious  that  no  goods  traffic  would  pass  this 
way  from  the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
carriage  by  rail  as  against  the  cost  of  carriage  by  sea.  Little 
passenger  traffic  could  be  expected.  Port  Darwin  is  8,000  miles 
from  Colombo,  Albany  is  only  8,860  miles,  and  Adelaide  1,000 
miles  further.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  travellers  would  prefer  the 
certain  discomfort  of  a  journey  across  the  central  desert  of  Australia 
to  the  possibility  of  a  rough  passage  across  the  Bight  without  a 
very  substantial  saving  in  time.  There  would  be  none  at  the 
present  rate  of  railway  travelling  in  Australia. 

The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  capital  for  the  year  1895-96  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  8*21  per  cent.  The  actual  interest  charges 
amounted  to  £468,874,  and  there  was  a  deficiency  of  £64,896  to  be 
made  good  from  the  general  revenue.  Though  this  result  compares 
favourably  with  the  position  ten  years  ago,  it  is  very  much  less 
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&voarable  than  it  has  been  in  many  of  the  intervening  years — the 
principal  reason  of  course  being  the  construction  of  new  and  un- 
profitable lines.  For  the  five  years  1888-92  inclusive,  the  net 
return  on  capital  was  never  less  than  4  per  cent. ;  in  1890  it  was 
5  per  cent. ;  in  1891  it  was  5*8  per  cent.  The  returns  for  1895-96 
were  affected  by  the  imfavourable  season.  The  present  season  is 
even  worse.  Stock  has  suffered  severely,  and  the  wheat  crop  has 
almost  been  ruined  by  drought.  The  coaching  traffic,  as  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  shows  a  satis&ctory  increase,  and  helps  to 
reduce  the  loss.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  renewal  of  way  works, 
&c.,  for  both  gauges  has  been  reduced  from  £85  per  mile  in  1892-98 
to  £71  per  mile  in  1895-96.  For  the  broad  gauge  the  reduction  is 
from  £141  to  £104  per  mile,  for  the  narrow  gauge  from  £68  to  £56 
per  mile. 

There  are  8,600  employds  on  the  South  Australian  railways. 
Short  time  was  worked  by  traffic  and  locomotive  running  employes 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1895-96.  Short  time  still  continues  for  the  men  employed  in 
the  workshops.  As  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  there  being 
sufficient  work  to  employ  these  men  full  time,  the  Commissioner 
recommends  that  the  numbers  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments. "  The  continuance  of  short  time,"  he  says,  "  is  demoralising 
to  the  men,  and  does  not  tend  to  economical  working."  The  loco- 
motive engineer's  report  is  even  stronger  on  this  point.  He  says : 
"  The  system  of  keeping  men  on  short  time  for  several  years  tends 
to  demoralise,  engenders  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  in 
the  minds  of  those  called  upon  to  suffer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  work  costs  more  to  execute  under  such  conditions,  and  that 
discipline  is  undermined  and  rendered  difficult  to  maintain."  Short 
time  is  not  the  only  cause  which  miUtates  against  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff.  "  In  a  few  years,"  says  the  locomotive  engineer,  "  all  the 
present  graded  enginemen  and  firemen  will  be  receiving  the 
maximum  rates  of  pay  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed." This  system  also  obtains  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 
The  Commissioner  last  year  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  the  system 
would  have  been  gradually  altered  without  reducing  the  pay  of  any 
man  then  in  the  employ  of  the  department ;  but,  though  the  new 
regulation  was  actually  gazetted,  it  was  subsequently  ruled  to  be 
invalid. 

Victorian  Railways. 

My  remarks  on  the  railways  of  Victoria  will  be  exceedingly  brief. 
Mr.  Mathieson  has  only  recently  come  from  Queensland  to  take  up 
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the  fieroulean  task  of  reorganising  the  Department,  and  reducing 
the  deficit  which  has  to  be  met  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the 
Colony.    Criticism  would  therefore  be  out  of  place. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  present  position  of  the 
railways  as  compared  with  1890-91 : — 


Miles  open     .... 
Oro68  earnings 
Net  earnings  .... 
Working  expenses  of   gross ) 
earnings     .        .        .         ) 

Deficit 

Capital 

Bate  earned  on  capital  . 


1890-91 


2,471 

£3,298.667 

£987,922 

70-05% 

£332,116 

2-72% 


1895-96 


8,122^ 
£2,401,892 
£854,917 

64-4% » 

£583,685 
£88,108,151 
2-24% 


'  Jucludcs  pensions  and  gratuities. 

Though  650  more  miles  of  line  were  open  at  the  end  of  last  year 
ihan  were  open  in  1890,  the  gross  revenue  was  £800,000  less,  and 
the  deficit  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenue  bad  risen  to 
nearly  £600,000.  This  is  constituting  a  heavy  burden  on  the  resources 
of  the  Colony,  and  I  have  already  mentioned  the  chief  cause,  viz., 
the  construction  of  new  and  unprofitable  lines. 

That  unprofitable  lines  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the  deficit  on 
the  Victorian  railways  was  brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  Report 
of  the  Railway  Inquiry  Board  of  1895.  The  Report  speaks  of  the 
whole  service  as  disorganised  if  not  demoralised.  Eadi  branch  was 
independent  of  higher  control,  the  authority  of  the  administrative 
officers  was  weak,  political  influence  was  contributing  to  destroy 
discipline,  the  salaries  of  officers  in  responsible  positions  were  low, 
while  the  wages  paid  to  artisans  and  labourers  were  higher  than  those 
ruling  outside  the  Department.  The  abuse  of  the  system  of  free 
passes,  the  successful  competition  of  teamsters  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  from  Ballarat,  Bendigo,  and  Qoulbum  Valley  to  Melbourne, 
and  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  travellers,  are  other  points 
alluded  to  in  the  Report.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy 
this  unsatis£Etctory  state  of  things.  Mr.  Mathieson,  since  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  last  July,  has  been  occupied  in  the  classification  and 
general  regrading  of  the  staff,  in  a  revision  of  the  fares  and  freights, 
and  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  stores  and  other  branches  of  the 
service.  Better  passenger  vehicles  are  being  provided,  and  I  speak 
from  experience  when  I  say  that  on  some  of  the  lines  the  carriages 
are  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for.  Provided  that  political  inter- 
ference is  rigidly  excluded  from  the  internal  management  of  the 
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Department,  Mr.  Mathieson  shoald  be  able  to  effect  a  great  im* 
provement  in  the  financial  position.  He  has,  however,  to  face  a 
most  serious  loss  in  goods  traffic  for  the  current  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,  from  which  many  parts  of  the  Colony  have  suffered. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  village  settlements  of  YictQria, 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  that  most  interesting  and  successful  experiment  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  at  Leongathar,  but  time  will  not 
permit. 

Two  remarks  1  would  like  to  make  in  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  Governments  of  the  various  Australian  Colonies, 
more  especially  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria — are 
deserving  of  the  very  greatest  credit  for  the  heroic  efforts  they  have 
made  to  produce  an  equihbrium  between  the  revenue  (whidi  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  depression)  and  expenditure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country  is  far  deeper  in  Australia 
to-day  than  it  was  when  I  was  there  ten  years  ago.  Just  as  we  in 
England  have  come  to  recognise,  so  have  our  fellow  subjects 
in  the  Colonies  become  convinced,  that  our  future  greatness 
depends  on  our  remaining  firmly  united  under  the  British  flag. 

Discussion. 

Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  F.B.S. :  I  notice  that,  in  this 
most  instructive  and  suggestive  paper,  Mr.  Brassey  has  designedly 
and  I  think  perfectly  rightly  placed  first  the  question  of  defence. 
After  the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order,  the  first  duty  of  a 
State  is  to  defend  itself,  and  though  we  may  all  wish  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  may  not  be  the  case,  yet  that  time  is  still  far 
distant.  Mr.  Brassey  has  referred  to  local  navies,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  all  he  has  said.  It  must,  generally  speaking,  be  most 
uneconomical  to  maintain  a  local  navy.  Such  a  force  cannot 
compete  with  the  professional  navies  of  the  world,  and  must  always 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  **  floating  defences  " 
can  be  provided  capable  of  being  employed  in  waters  where  an  enemy 
cannot  get  at  them,  but  as  a  rule  that  is  perfectly  illusory.  If  these 
crafts  are  employed  in  the  waters  the  enemy  cannot  get  at,  they  are 
not  wanted.  If  the  enemy  can  reach  them,  they  will  be  overmatched. 
Mr.  Brassey  has  very  well  put  the  question  of  defence  as  a 
whole.  He  has  said  most  clearly  that  the  defence  of  Australasia, 
as  of  any  great  Colony,  does  not  depend  only  on  the  naval  forces 
in  its  own  waters,  but  on  other  squadrons  scattered  all  over  the 
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world  which  may  never  see  Australasian  shores — a  point  which 
cannot  be.  too  much  borne  in  mind.  There  used  to  be  a  theory  that 
each  portion  of  the  Empire  could  be  defended  in  a  sort  of  ring  fence 
of  its  own.  That  is  wrong.  Supposing  that  we  attempted  it,  any 
one  portion  could  be  conquered  and  overcome  in  detail  till  there 
was  no  Empire  left  to  defend.  It  is  the  uniting  of  those  red 
patches  on  the  map  that  represent  our  Empire  which  is  the  function 
of  the  navy.  So  long  as  the  navy  can  maintain  the  communica- 
tions uniting  them,  so  long  will  the  Empire  be  strong.  Mr.  Brassey 
has  made  one  little  mistake  that  he  will  not  be  sorry  to  have 
corrected.  Speaking  of  the  Naval  Agreement  of  1887,  he  says  that  * 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  Australian  Squadron  was  intro- 
duced in  deference  to  Colonial  wishes.  It  was  the  other  way.  In 
the  original  draft  made  at  the  Admiralty  there  was  no  saving 
clause.  It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  Colonial  representatives  who 
suggested  the  little  loophole  enabling  the  squadron  to  be  moved 
away  in  a  time  of  emergency  with  the  consent  of  the  Colonial 
Governments.  I  do  not  attach  quite  so  much  importance  to  this 
limitation  as  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  some  quarters.  One  can 
draw  a  terrible  picture  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Sydney  tele- 
graphing all  over  the  place  to  get  permission  to  move  his  squadron ; 
but  I  think  that  the  practical  result  would  be  that  before  war 
broke  out,  when  war  was  imminent,  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
sound  the  Colonial  Governments  and  say, ''  It  may  be  necessary  to 
move  the  squadron  for  strategic  purposes,''  and  I  believe  every 
Government  would  say,  "We  trust  you  to  do  the  best  for  the 
Empire,  and  in  doing  the  best  for  the  Empire  you  do  the  best  for 
U8."  I  earnestly  hope  this  Naval  Agreement  will  be  renewed  this 
year,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  may  be.  Mr.  Brassey  has 
quoted  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  to  the  British  Empire 
League.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  well-known  Colonial 
Statesman  the  other  day,  and  he  told  me  that,  if  approached,  the 
Colonies  were  willing  to  continue  the  Agreement.  It  seems  tame 
that,  in  maintaining  that  Agreement,  Australasia  gives  a  lead  to  the 
Empire.  It  has  often  done  so,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
&male  suffrage,  but  I  think  this  question  of  the  navy  is  almost 
more  important.  It  is  not  merely  an  Australasian  question.  It  is 
distinctly  an  Imperial  question,  and  the  foundation  of  what  I  hope 
will  some  day  be  a  National  Navy.  I  do  not  quite  concur  in  the 
observation  that  the  defeat  of  the  British-China  Squadron  would 
cause  us  to  lose  command  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Suez  Canal.    I  think  any  navy  that  tries  conclusions  with  us  in  the 
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China  seas  will  be  itself  severely  mauled,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  that  navy  is  able  to  take  to  the  seas  again.  This,  however, 
is  a  detail ;  we  most  not  and  we  shall  not  be  defeated  on  the  China 
station  or  anywhere  else.  One  of  the  most  important  questions 
raised  in  the  paper  is  that  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  We  all  know  how 
earnestly  Lord  Brassey  and  his  son  have  taken  up  this  question  of 
utiHsing  Colonial  material  for  this  reserve.  I  do  not  see  why  this 
should  be  confined  to  the  navy,  and  why  we  in  the  army  should 
not  also  share.  In  1858,  1,200  men  were  enlisted  in  Canada  in 
three  months  to  form  the  Koyal  Canadian  Regiment.  They  came 
to  Shomcliffe  Camp  the  following  year,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
presenting  the  colours  to  what  was  one  of  the  finest  battalions  ever 
raised,  described  it  as  the  **  spontaneous  offering  of  the  loyal  and 
spirited  Canadian  people."  Throughout  Canada  petitions  are  now 
being  signed  for  the  repatriation  of  that  regiment,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  these  wishes  should  not  be  carried  out.  After  all,  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  war,  what  we  shall  want  will  not  be  fortifica- 
tions but  fighting  men.  One  more  remark  in  conclusion.  There 
are  periods  in  the  lives  of  nations  when  special  enthusiasm  is 
aroused,  and  when  the  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  we 
do  not  ordinarily  wear  on  our  sleeves,  find  powerful  expression. 
Such  a  period  is  coming  to  us  now,  not  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  of  war  or  naval  or  military  victory.  It  comes  in 
another  way  —the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  I  think  everyone  must  have  been  glad  to  read 
the  announcement  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had  invited 
the  Colonial  Premiers  to  this  country  for  that  celebration.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  they  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  England,  and 
that  from  the  whole  Empire  there  will  come  tributes  of  love  and 
reverence  to  the  best  sovereign  England  has  ever  seen.  I  trust  so 
auspicious  an  occasion  vtrill  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  reign  of  the 
Queen  will  be  crowned  by  the  inauguration  of  something  like  a 
system  of  Imperial  Defence,  supplying  what  is  now  our  greatest 
need — organised  strength. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  did  not  send  up  my  name 
to  the  Chairman,  because  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  this 
discussion,  but  I  feel  I  must  offer  some  correction  of  a  remark  made 
by  the  last  speaker.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  1887, 
when  the  agreement  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Australasian  squadron  was  considered.  Now  this  point,  with  regard 
to  the  Australasian  squadron  not  leaving  the  Australasian  seas,  was 
not  the  subject  of  an  arrangement  by  the  Admiralty  alone,  but  was 
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a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Conference  and  the  Admiralty 
that  these  ships  should  not  leave  the  Australasian  seas.  I  venture 
to  say  that  although  there  might  be  that  roundabout  way  of  getting, 
the  consent  of  the  Colonies  to  which  Sir  George  Clarke  has  referred, 
a  telegram  would  fly  all  over  those  Colonies  in  a  few  minutes  if  it 
were  necessary  to  ask  their  consent ;  but  no  admiral  would  hesitate 
to  take  those  ships  away  if  the  safety  of  the  Colonies  or  the  com- 
merce of  the  Empire  demanded  it,  and  the  Colonies  would  not  blame 
him ;  but  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  a  short  time,  in  getting 
the  consent  of  the  different  governments,  which  would  be  immediately 
granted.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  will  be  very 
little  difficulty  in  renewing  this  arrangement,  perhaps  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms,  but  the  Agreement  will  be  renewed,  when  the 
matter  becomes  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  Colonies.  No 
doubt  the  squadron  is  weak  at  the  present  time,  and  hardly  comes 
up  to  what  is  required  for  the  defence  of  our  Australasian  Colonies 
and  the  protection  of  our  conmierce  in  those  seas.  You  must 
recollect,  however,  that  the  Colonies  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  Is  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  (in  the  latter  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  £900,000  has 
already  been  spent,  and  in  New  South  Wales  a  like  amount  has  also 
been  expended)— is  that  no  defence  of  the  Empire  ?  If  your  Colonies 
were  not  defended  by  the  Colonies  themselves,  where  would  they  be  ? 
They  would  be  lost  to  the  country.  These  fortifications  and  military 
expenditure  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as 
they  are  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  say 
that  these  Colonies  do  not  contribute  largely  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire.  One  other  matter  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Brassey's  paper — 
that  was,  the  railways.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  ndlways,  particularly,  perhaps,  in  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  are  carried  into  a  country  where  they  do  not 
pay.  In  point  of  bjoi  there  are  not  people  enough  to  provide  the 
traffic  for  them,  but  you  cannot  settle  a  country  without  first  making 
the  roads.  You  cannot  expect  people  to  go  and  settle  on  the  wild 
lands  of  the  country  without  the  means  of  conveying  their  produce 
to  market.  It  follows  of  necessity,  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  railways  must  go  in  advance  of  population,  and 
the  population  will  surely  follow. 

Mr.  Fbancis  Habt  (Western  Australia) :  I  have  to  tender  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brassey  for  his  very  interesting  and  informing  lecture, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  regret,  as  a  West  Australian,  that 
he  did  not  visit  the  great  Colony  to  which  I  belong,  and  in  which, 
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as  some  of  yoa  may  be  aware,  his  distinguished  father  has  a  con- 
siderable interest,  for  Lord  Brassey  is  the  owner  of  an  estate  known 
.by  the  somewhat  nneuphonious  andnnromantio  name  of  **  Goblup," 
and  he  is  there  doing  a  very  important  work  in  showing  to  what 
excellent  uses  portions  of  the  soil  can  be  put.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  Mr.  Brassey  about  the  very  interesting,  but  so  far 
scarcely  fortunate,  experiments  at  Mildura  and  Benmark.  West 
Australia  is  not  a  Colony  which  has  large  rolling  rivers,  or  streams 
which  can  be  impounded  and  carried  on  the  lands,  but  nevertheless 
it  has  in  the  south-western  portion  fertile  tracts  of  country  second 
to  none  in  Australia.  These  rejoice  in  a  sufiScient  rainfall,  and 
grow  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  abundance.  As  to  the  vine,  there  is 
hardly  any  country  in  the  world  so  suitable  for  its  cultivation.  It 
may  surprise  you  to  know  that  at  a  spot  between  Perth  and  Fre- 
mantle  from  a  small  garden  of  40  acres,  not  artificially  irrigated,  the 
owner  makes  an  income  of  two  to  three  thousand  a  year.  Of  course 
there  are  not  many  patches  like  that,  but  you  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  West  Australia  is  a  big  arid  desert.  I  am  sorry 
Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  given  such  very  interesting  details  in  regard 
to  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia, 
did  not  visit  West  Australia,  because  then  he  could  have  told  you 
some  important  facts  concerning  our  lines.  Of  course,  we  are  just 
now  in  a  condition  of  rather  abnormal  prosperity,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  prosperity  is  going  to  continue  and  increase.  Consider- 
ing that  in  West  Australia  the  railways  connecting  the  goldfields  and 
the  centres  of  population  must  of  necessity  pass  through  many 
miles  of  sparsely  populated  and  unremunerative  country,  you  will 
be  interested  to  learn,  from  the  official  returns  for  the  financial 
year  ending  June  80, 1896,  that  the  West  Australian  railways  are 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  show  a  substantial  profit.  West 
Australia  has  a  greater  length  of  line  compared  with  population 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  on  the  date  named  was  £584,472,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  period  was  £268,172,  being  in  the  ratio  of  60*017  to  the 
earnings.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  previous  year,  you  will  find  that  whilst  the  revenue  was 
£298,251,  the  expenditure  was  £188,140.  I  am  quite  sure  these 
facts  will  be  impressive  and  satisfactory.  I  have  lived  in  West 
Australia  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  know  it  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west.  I  can  assure  you  that  that  Colony  is  going 
to  hold  its  own  with  the  great  provinces  of  Eastern  Austwdia.  Her 
goldfieldsy  which  comprise  one-third  of  her  million  square  miles  of 
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territory,  are  proving  of  extraoixUnary  riohnesg,  and  the  water  diffi- 
culty, which  has  retarded  their  progress,  is  being  rapidly  overcome. 
Last  year  the  Colony  exported  one  million  pounds*  worth  of  gold,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  this  year  the  total  production  will  be  double  what 
it  was  last.  She  has  splendid  forests  of  karri  and  jarrah,  the  finest 
hard  woods  in  the  world,  and  excellent  arable  lands  which  can  be 
taken  up  on  the  easiest  possible  terms.  I  have  again  to  thank  Mr. 
Brassey  for  his  very  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  NoBL  Buxton  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Australia  at 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Brassey,  and  in  exactly  a  corresponding  con- 
dition. I  was  thrown  into  his  company  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  can  testify  to  the  earnestness  and  diligence  with  which  he  pursued 
his  inquiries.  I  not  only  met  him  at  Melbourne  and  at  Adelaide, 
but  I  joined  him  in  the  expedition  on  the  South  Australian  cruiser 
to  which  he  has  referred,  and,  as  a  South  Australian  for  the  time, 
appreciated  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  South  Australian  marks- 
manship. There  are  a  few  comments  I  should  like  to  make  on  his 
Paper.  (1)  In  the  course  of  his  Paper,  Mr.  Brassey  remarks  that 
although  artesian  boring  had  done  very  much,  he  was  not  aware  of 
more  than  one  place  where  that  system  was  used  in  irrigation.  I 
think  he  had  not  himself  come  across  a  case  of  artesian  boring  at 
Hergott  Springs,  about  400  miles  north  of  Adelaide.  The  South 
Australian  Government,  ever  to  the  front  in  new  experiments,  has 
there  started  a  date  plantation  irrigated  by  artesian  water,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  conspicu- 
ous success.  (2)  In  reference  to  the  pre-eminence  of  South 
Australia  in  initiating  new  experiments,  there  is  one  which  is  closely 
connected  with  what  we  have  heard  this  evening  with  regard  to 
irrigation  colonies.  At  Renmark  there  is  shortly  to  be  made  a 
most  interesting  experiment.  Both  Kenmark  and  Mildura  were 
started  as  prohibition  colonies,  and  consequently  no  public- 
bouses  are  allowed  upon  them.  Unfortunately,  the  law  was  not 
successful,  and  they  both  became  notorious  for  intemperance. 
The  South  Australian  Government  has  grasped  the  nettle,  and 
determined  during  last  session  to  initiate  an  experiment  at  Ben- 
mark  such  as  has  never  yet  been  made  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
any  English-speaking  country.  They  decided  to  start  a  municipal 
public-house,  run  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  Gothenburg  system ; 
so  that  we  may  give  them  credit  for  leading  the  way  in  one  more 
point.  (8)  Mr.  Brassey  has  mentioned  that  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment made  a  good  bargain  with  Ghaffey  Brothers.  The  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  Edinburgh  University,  who  had  visited  Mildura 
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and  Benmarki  told  me  that  in  bis  opinion  the  land  which  has  been 
taken  up  is,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  very  best  along  that 
part  of  the  Murray  River — the  very  best  for  such  colonies  as  these 

that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  land  comparable  with  it.    Thus, 

at  all  events,  Messrs.  Chaffey  got  the  best  of  what  was  to  be  had. 
(4)  Mr.  Brassey  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  Japan 
—a  very  serious  contingency  I  am  sure  he  would  say.  This  reminds 
me  that  we  have  heard  nothing  yet  about  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  agitating  the  Australian  mind.  If  defence  is  one  great 
question  and  irrigation  another,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the 
question  of  coloured  labour  ranks  with  them.  The  Australians 
think  a  great  deal  about  the  question,  so  much  so  that  three  of  the 
Colonies  have  already  decided  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  and  other 
Asiatics  the  provisions  now  applied  to  the  Chinese,  i.e.  practically 
to  exclude  them.  In  only  one  of  these  Colonies,  however,  will  that 
policy  have  very  much  effect  on  the  Japanese,  i.e.  South  Australia, 
because  it  is  only  in  the  tropical  parts  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  demand  for  Asiatics.  South  Australia  has  no  very  large  number 
of  Japanese,  about  180.  I  was  able  to  make  a  journey  to  North 
Queensland  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question.  That  Colony 
has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Asiatics — about  20,000  Chinese 
and  about  2,000  Japanese,  including  those  on  Thursday  Island. 
The  popular  belief  credits  the  Japanese  with  a  very  much  larger 
number.  The  fear  of  their  immigration  is  almost  more  than  can  be 
imagined  in  this  country.  It  has  spread  even  to  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. I  may  give  you  an  amusing  instance.  In  a  place  in  the 
north  of  Queensland,  the  hotel-keeper  was  a  Chinaman.  There 
came  to  be  a  great  feeling  against  the  employment  of  Chinese  cooks, 
and  the  Chinese  hotel-keeper  protested  that  he  would  never  employ 
a  Chinese  cook — that,  in  fact,  he  would  rather  do  the  cooking  him- 
self !  This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not  only 
a  question  of  domestic  policy  to  Australia ;  it  involves,  perhaps 
unfortunately,  an  international  question.  The  Japanese  are,  of 
course,  noted  for  their  patriotic  sensitiveness,  and  should  Australia 
get  permission  from  the  Home  Government  to  exclude  them,  the 
Japanese  might  put  their  backs  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
compromise  will  be  found,  or  some  way  will  show  itself,  by  which 
such  an  offence  to  Japan  may  be  avoided.  The  policy  may  be  justifi- 
able, but  the  danger  of  a  rupture  such  as  Mr.  Brassey  hints  at,  is  an 
argument  against  it  which  ought  to  be  considered.  The  question 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  on 
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which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public  in  England  should  have  a 
correct  opinion. 

The  Bishop  of  Ballabat  :  Though  I  had  no  desire  to  speak,  and 
only  do  so  by  request,  I  am  glad,  as  a  Victorian  of  twenty  years* 
standing,  to  express  the  gratification  with  which  I  have  listened  to 
a  paper  bearing  largely  on  my  own  Colony.  During  my  residence 
there  I  have  visited  the  other  Colonies,  most  of  them  several  times, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  the  statements  and  views  advanced  in  the 
Studies  with  which  Mr.  Brassey  has  favoured  us  are  as  sound 
and  correct  as  they  are  interesting.  The  question  of  Defence  is 
not  much  in  my  line,  but  the  veriest  civilian  must  see  the  force 
of  one  point  Mr.  Brassey  made,  and  might,  I  think,  have  em- 
phasised—namely, the  necessity  of  Federation  for  any  adequate 
defence  of  our  enormous  seaboard.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  could  be  imity  of  direction  and  concerted  naval  and  military 
operations  without  it,  and  I  trust  that,  though  Federation  as  a 
whole  seems  unfortunately  delayed,  Federation  to  that  extent  at 
least  may  soon  come  about  in  our  military,  as  it  has  to  some  extent 
in  our  naval,  matters.  We  remember  how  the  want  of  naval  and 
military  unity  among  the  Greek  states  in  ancient  days  nearly  lost 
Greece  to  the  Persians.  What  Mr.  Brassey  said  about  the  unavail- 
ableness  of  the  Australian  squadron,  outside  Australian  waters, 
without  formaUy  getting  permission  from  the  Governments,  seems 
important.  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority,  generally,  on  Colonial  questions,  thinks  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  permission  wired,  and  that  even  dispensing 
with  it  would  elicit  no  demur  or  jealous  feeling.  Pace  tanti  viri, 
I  am  not  certain  of  that ;  and  it  surely  would  be  better  for  the 
squadron  to  be  movable  anywhere  as  occasion  demands,  perhaps 
to  strike  some  blow  at  a  distance,  in  anticipation  of  impending 
danger  to  the  Colonies.  These  are  days  in  which  our  Empire  is  the 
object  of  the  special  jealousy— probably  of  the  secret  machinations — 
of  the  foreigner,  owing  to  her  very  size  and  greatness,  and  we  should 
be  ready  for  all  contingencies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brassey  as  to  the  ex- 
cellent material  furnished  by  the  young  colonist ;  and  the  enlistment 
of  Australian  seamen  would  contribute  a  valuable  element  to  the 
Naval  Reserve.  With  regard  to  Railways,  without  being  an  expert,  I 
think,  as  all  must,  that  it  was  a  deplorable  mistake  to  have  different 
gauges,  and  I  should  expect  the  cost  of  rectifying  it  would  be  recouped 
at  no  distant  date.  As  Mr.  Brassey  has  told  you,  in  my  own  Colony 
£7,600,000  was  spent  under  the  Act  of  1884  alone  on  the  con- 
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struction  of  lines  which  do  not  pay,  and  which  are,  in  £ftct,  occasion- 
ing a  loss  daily  to  the  Victorian  Government  of  something  like 
£1,000.  From  this  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  as  to  one  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  democratic  legislatures.  This  immense  ex- 
penditure, which  we  could  not  afford,  on  lines  not  really  needed, 
was  incurred  chiefly  in  order  to  provide  employment  for  the  masses. 
Where  Parliaments  are  paid  (I  do  not  say  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
some  cases),  there  must  arise  a  temptation  to  their  members,  and  to 
the  Cabinets  selected  from  them,  to  conciliate  the  multitude,  with 
a  view  to  retaining  their  positions,  instead  of  concerting  far-sighted, 
statesmanlike  measures  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  Irrigation  Colonies,  I  have  been  to  Mildura 
again  and  again,  and  to  Benmark  as  well,  and  watched  their 
development  with  keen  interest.  I  remember  the  sultry,  rainless, 
forbidding  jungle  that  preceded  the  Mildura  settlement,  and  saw  at 
the  outset  the  great  scarifiers  and  steam  ploughs  tearing  up  this 
jungle.  Now,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Murray  at  that  point  stands  a  smiling  orchard.  I  believe  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Chaffeys  was  a  sound  one,  and  that  the  enterprise  will 
eventually  succeed,  if  it  can  tide  over  present  diflSculties,  and  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Victorian  Government  have  at  last  come 
to  the  rescue.  I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  Mr.  Brassey 's  diagnosis  of 
the  causes  of  the  trouble,  and  agree  with  him  in  acquitting  Chaffey 
Brothers  of  bad  faith  in  connection  with  their  promotion  of  the 
settlements.  Mr.  Brassey  did  not  refer  to  one  element  of  some 
consequence,  or  rather  omitted  to  read  a  reference  to  the  subject 
contained  in  the  advance  copy  with  which  I  was  favoured  of  his 
Paper.  I  am  inclined  to  attach  much  more  importance  than  he 
does  to  the  operation  of  the  crayfish.  Practical  people  told  me  on 
the  spot  that  one  great  cause  of  the  seepage  in  the  Mildura 
channels  was  the  action  of  these  creatures,  whose  eggs  in  large 
numbers  enter  the  induction  pipes,  the  first  thing  the  hatched 
crustacean  does  being  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  bank,  which  lets 
the  water  out  injuriously  on  the  land,  besides  greatly  increasing 
the  expense  of  pumping.  The  pest  is  met,  but  easily  dealt  with,  in 
mining  dams ;  but  at  Mildura  the  scale  it  has  assumed  is  portentous. 
Remember,  the  channels  were  passed  as  sound  by  the  government 
engineers,  and  the  evil  was  quite  new,  not  only  to  the  Chaffeys,  but 
to  everybody.  The  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cement  them.  Lord 
Banfurley  did  this  for  his  land,  but  for  Mildura  it  might  cost  a 
million.  I  suppose  it  must  be  done  by  degrees.  One  great  mistake 
was  not  constructing,  early,  a  light  freight  railway  instead  of  leaving 
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the  settlement  for  several  months  in  the^  year,  when  the 
Murray  (not  yet  locked,  through  Inter-Colonial  jealousies)  is  not 
navigable  to  the  delay  and  cost  of  traffic  through  sand  or  miry  roads. 
Victoria  is  a  magnificent  country.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  its 
troubles ;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  they  will  pass  away.  I  venture 
to  think  they  have  been  grounded  on  deeper  and  less  obvious  causes 
than  the  superficial  and  temporary  ones  to  which  they  are  usually 
traced.  We  seem  to  want  a  larger  number  of  really  statesmanlike 
representatives  to  govern  the  country.  There  are  many  men  of  high 
ability  and  character  in  Victoria ;  but  I  do  not  find  them  so  largely 
enlisted  as  I  should  Hke  to  see  in  the  service  of  the  State.  I  am 
told  that  in  Canada  this  used  to  be  the  case,  but  the  democracy, 
with  robust  good  sense,  has  come  to  see  how  great  mischiefs  may 
be  wrought  by  party  and  class  legislators.  We  want  in  Victoria  the 
wrong  "  spirit "  cast  out,  and  a  better  spirit  introduced.  At 
Mildura  Mr.  Brassey  has  shown  how  contention  among  the  planters 
brought  about  the  failure  of  the  Company.  Again,  I  think  a 
mistake  was  made  in  attempting  to  make  Mildura  **  prohibitionist." 
This  may  suit  some  places,  but  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  at  Mildura  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  It  lowered  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community,  for  it  generated  on  a  large  scale  bogus 
dubs  and  sly  grog-shops,  which,  imder  the  circumstances,  people 
came  to  use  without  a  sense  of  degradation ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  to  some  men  from  being  forced  to  get  Hquor  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time,  or  not  have  it  at  all.  The  number  of  police 
cases  connected  with  drink  I  found  painfully  large  on  the  settle- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Noel  Buxton's  speech  that  the 
Gothenburg  system  is  being  tried  at  Eenmark,  in  South  Australia, 
owing  to  experiences  similar  to  ours  at  Mildura.  In  1895,  we  in 
Ballarat,  with  the  mayors  at  our  head,  exerted  ourselves  in  vain  to 
press  this  proposal  on  Victoria— Mildura  offering  an  excellent  field 
for  the  experiment,  no  call  for  compensation  or  vested  interests 
blocking  the  way.  As  one  of  his  audience,  I  again  thank  Mr.  Brassey 
for  his  lucid,  well-arranged,  and  sagacious  paper. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangab  :  I  had  no  intention  of  making  any  speech, 
but  perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Paper.  As  to  defence,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words,  being,  as  you  all  know,  a  man  of  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  glad  Mr.  Brassey  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  defences 
of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  are  of  a  tolerably  formidable  character. 
From  the  Uttle  I  learnt  about  them  when  I  was  in  Sydney  four 
years  ago,  I  should  think  that  an  enemy's  ship  which  got  into  Port 
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Jackson  would  very  soon  wish  she  had  not  made  the  attempt. 
With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Brassey  says  about  Gdonial  boys  and 
British  merchant  ships,  I  may  mention  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  have 
owned  ships  trading  between  this  country  and  Australia.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  British  seamen  of  young  men,  most  of  them 
gentlemen's  sons  who  we  call  midshipmen,  but  I  am  afraid  if  their 
friends  had  seen  them  sometimes  they  would  not,  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  have  recognised  them.  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  many  of  these  young  fellows  have  turned  out  most  excel- 
lently. Some  of  them  are  now  officers  in  the  P.  and  0.  and  Orient 
lines,  and  at  the  present  moment  one  of  them  is  a  lieutenant  on 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  the  Channel  Squadron.  For  this  he 
has  to  thank  the  German  Emperor,  for  it  was  when  the  fracas 
occurred  about  twelve  months  ago  that  he  was  taken  on  one  of 
these  ships,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve.  Mr. 
Brassey  has  given  some  interesting  figures  about  our  railways, 
and  in  those  relating  to  New  South  Wales,  we  find  that  the  earnings 
in  1895  exceeded  those  of  1888  by  no  less  a  sum  than  half  a 
million  sterling,  whereas  a  rule-of-three  sum  would  show  that, 
allowing  for  the  increased  mileage,  the  total  earnings  ought  not  to 
have  been  more  than  about  £915,000.  I  think  that  would  show 
there  must  have  been  some  substantial  progress  more  than  is 
apparent.  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us  there  are  some  1,100  miles  of 
unprofitable  railways,  which  I  was  not  aware  of,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  good  many  of  our  lines  pass  through  very 
difficult  country.  I  think,  looking  at  these  figures,  which  show  that 
for  1895  the  net  return  was  £1,268,000  against  £764,000  in  1888, 
you  will  see  that  our  railways  are  gradually,  but  surely,  increasing 
in  importance,  and  as  the  country  progresses,  as  I  am  sure  it  will,  we 
shall  find  the  returns  will  be  still  greater.  This  I  would  say  to  the 
British  investor :  Our  railways  in  New  South  Wales  were  made  by 
British  capital,  but  if  at  this  moment  a  syndicate  were  formed  to 
purchase  those  railways  our  national  debt  would  be  almost  wiped 
out.  Another  important  point  in  f&vour  of  the  railways  of  New 
South  Wales  is  that  there  are  no  better  or  more  substantially  built 
lines  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  would  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  in  connection  with  them  rests  with  a 
gentleman  who  left  England  about  eight  years  ago,  and  for  whose 
appointment  our  Colony  has  to  thank  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  our  Agent- 
General — ^I  refer  to  Mr.  Eddy,  who  has  done  incalculable  service  to 
our  system.    I  am  confident  that,  as  time  rolls  on,  our  railwaySi 
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which  are,  next  to  our  squatting  interest,  the  backbone  of  the 
conntry,  will  be  a  grand  success. 

Mr.  E.  B.  P.  Moon,  M.P.  :  Like  Mr.  Brassey,  to  whom  we  are 
all  80  much  indebted,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  I  have  returned  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  Australia.  Mine  was  not  such  a  long 
visit  as  theirs,  but  that  visit  has  brought  home  to  my  mind  the 
interest  of  an  announcement  I  saw  in  the  papers  a  few  weeks 
back ;  I  refer  to  the  nomination  of  a  distinguished  Australian  judge 
as  a  member  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  I 
think  when  we  are  all  watching  with  so  much  interest  the  different 
phenomena  which  bring  the  ties  between  us  and  the  Colonies 
closer,  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  feeling  that  is  entertained  as  to  the 
invitation  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  which 
we  are  about  to  celebrate.  I  beUeve  that,  both  at  Sandhurst  and  in 
the  Boyal  Navy,  provision  is  made  for  the  entry  of  Australians 
under  some  circumstances  of  privilege.  We  know  that  the  trade 
with  the  Australian  Colonies,  though  perhaps  not  very  big  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  of  our  trade,  is  a  growing  one.  Every  year 
fresh  Englishmen  go  out,  and  every  year  we  feel  that  the  necessities 
both  of  united  defence  and  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  draw  the 
Australian  Colonies  closer  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  Chaibhan  :  It  devolves  upon  me,  as  chairman,  to  sum  up 
the  principal  points  which  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  lecture,  and 
by  the  various  speakers,  and  so  £eur  as  in  me  lies  to  give  a  judicial 
opinion  upon  them,  but  I  am  met  with  this  primd  facie  difficulty, 
viz.,  that  I  have  seen  no  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  the  speakers, 
with  one  sUght  exception,  that  between  Sir  Saul  Sami^el  and  Sir 
George  Clarke.  I  also,  as  well  as  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke,  participated 
in  some  of  the  meetings  which  led  to  the  Naval  Agreement  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Government  as  represented  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  my  recollection  of  what  took  place  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  than  that  of  Sir  George  Clarke. 
I  remember  perfectly  well  the  discussions  were  directed  on  the  part 
of  the  Australian  deputies  to  preserve  the  control  of  their  ships  in 
their  own  hands  ;  but  they  also  went  a  little  further,  which  is  the 
point  we  most  deprecated  at  the  Admiralty,  and  that  is,  not  only  did 
they  wish  to  retain  the  control  of  the  ships  they  paid  for  themselves 
in  their  own  hands,  but  they  also  insisted  on  the  stipulation  that 
the  Imperial  ships  should  neither  be  withdrawn  from  nor  diminished 
in  number  on  the  Australian  stations.  Now,  as  has  been  very 
weU  pointed  out,  that  miUtated  against  a  very  great  cardinal 
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principle  of  strategy  and  national  defence.  We  were  so  impressed, 
however,  with  the  importance  of  the  new  step  in  advance  which 
was  being  taken  in  getting  the  Colonies  to  join  in  any  form  in  a 
real  bond  fide  whj  in  their  own  naval  defence,  and  in  protecting 
themselves,  that  the  Admiralty  was  persuaded  to  waive  that  point, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  particularly  as  represented  by  their  statesmen — 
of  whom  no  minor  member  is  Sir  Saul  Samuel — would  induce 
them,  when  the  pinch  came,  to  concede  the  point  in  question,  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  the  ships  at  the  unreserved  disposal  of  the 
naval  Commander-in-Chief.  That  this  might  be  the  result,  we  took 
care  to  send  some  of  our  best  admirals  to  the  Australian  station,  a 
practice  which  is  pursued  to  this  day.  Sir  George  Clarke  veiy 
properly  pointed  out  those  red  patches  on  the  map  and  the  necessily 
of  union  so  as  to  defend  them  as  a  whole  and  not  as  parts.  The 
Bishop  of  Ballarat  also  reminded  us  that  the  want  of  union  among 
the  Greeks  very  nearly  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Persians.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  best  lesson  we  have  of  that  sort  of 
thing  is  in  the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  which  was  so  very 
strong  in  imion  but  which  could  be  so  easily  broken  separately. 
But  what  applies  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  also  applies  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  such  detachments  of  it  as  we  see  on  the  map  in 
the  group  of  Australian  Colonies.  If  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
for  the  whole  Empire  to  be  federated,  a  fortiori  is  it  necessary 
that  each  detached  portion,  such  as  Australia,  should  be  federated 
by  itself  ?  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when  that  will  take  place,  and 
I  think  the  federation  will  be  an  important  factor  in  combining  the 
forces  of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated 
under  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief.  The  military  forces,  I  hope, 
may  be  also  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  and  though  it  may  be 
leather  delicate  ground  to  touch  upon,  I  should  just  like  to  glance 
in  passing  at  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
being  prepared,  as  a  means  of  defence,  to  send  expeditions  out  of 
their  own  waters,  to  points  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate,  and 
firom  whence  alone  danger  can  come  upon  them.  The  lecturer 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  King  George^s  Sound  as  a  point  which 
should  be  protected  against  an  enemy's  cruisers.  I  cannot  say  I 
entirely  go  with  him  there.  The  limitations  of  coal  supply  in  these 
days  are  so  imperative,  and  the  conditions  of  modem  warfare  are 
such  that,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  existing  ships,  I  do  not 
think  any  vessels  could  possibly  arrive  off  King  George's  Sound 
from  the  nearest  depdt  of  a  possible  enemy,  and  maintain  for  any 
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length  of  time  cruising  against  our  commerce.  But  there  is  a  point 
which  I  think  Australian  statesmen  would  do  well  to  ^pay  more 
attention  to.  I  know  that  the  climate  and  other  matters  render  it 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  one  of  the  points  which  I  should  par- 
ticularly wish  to  be  looked  after  is  Thursday  Island,  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Torres  Straits.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  that 
is  a  point  which  is  very  imperfectly  defended.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak  very  much  on  the  question  of  irrigation  and  climate.  I 
think  all  the  speakers  will  agree  that  irrigation  is  a  most  important 
point  in  developing  certain  parts  of  the  country.  I  confess  I  was 
anticipating  that  tbe  great  enemy  of  the  crops  would  be  found  to 
be  the  eternal  rabbit.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  it  is  something 
else — the  crayfish  ;  but  I  hope  some  disciple  of  Pasteur  may  arise 
who  will  find  an  antidote  wbich  may  tend  to  rid  the  waters  of  the 
pest.  As  to  the  railways,  there  seems  to  be  a  war  of  gauges  still 
going  on,  as  in  tbe  days  when  I  first  went  to  Australia.  In  those 
days  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  metre  gauge,  the  normal 
gauge,  and  the  five-feet-three  gauge,  and  also  equally  a  rivalry 
between  the  system  of  zigzags  and  the  system  of  curves.  I  confess 
to  having  rather  a  predilection  for  the  metre  gauge  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  In  conclusion,  I  could  only  add  that  what  the 
lecturer  says  about  the  sentiments  of  the  loyalty  to  the  Mother 
Country  having  been  greatly  deepened  in  the  past  ten  years  must 
conmiend  itself  as  an  absolute  truth.  I  think,  too,  there  is  no 
observer  of  the  times  but  can  see  that  the  determination  of  this 
country  has  been  to  maintain  and  increase  its  power,  and  to  draw 
closer  to  itself  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  attachment  all  its  out- 
lying Provinces  and  Colonies.  I  am  quite  certain  tbat  in  the 
development  of  this  centripetal  rather  than  centrifugal  tendency 
lies  the  future  of  this  country,  and  as  long  as  that  goes  on  we 
may  defy  all  enemies.  I  ask  you  to  tender  your  warm  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brassey  for  his  most  able  and  interesting  and  painstaking 
lecture. 

Mr.  Bbasset  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  passed 
this  vote  of  thanks.  To  Sir  Oeorge  Clarke  I  would  say  I  am  glad 
to  accept  at  any  time  correction  from  a  man  who  is  such  a  master 
of  naval  strategy.  To  Sir  Saul  Samuel  I  would  say  that  my 
remarks  on  profitable  lines  of  railways  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  what  I  said  on  AustraUan  railways  generally.  I  said,  '^  The 
question  whether  the  railways  have  been  constructed  on  the  best 
lines  for  opening  up  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  fair 
return  on  the  capital  invested,  would  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
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as  £Bbr  as  New  South  Wales  railways  are  concerned."  I  do  not  think 
Sir  Sanl  Samuel  would  have  said  what  he  did  had  he  borne  in  mind 
what  I  said  in  that  passage.  To  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  I  would 
say  that  I  did  not  read  the  paragraph  about  the  crayfish,  because  it 
did  not  express  any  definite  opinion,  and  the  evidence  is  so  con- 
flicting that  I  came  to  no  conclusion  upon  it.  With  regard  to  what 
the  Chairman  said,  to  Albany,  the  only  way  in  which  I  alluded  to 
that  place  was  that  I  said  Albany  must  be  the  base  Tor  cruisers 
which  were  defending  the  trade  converging  both  from  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  on  the  Australian  coast.  I  will 
now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  my  friend  the 
Chairman. 
This  having  been  done,  the  meeting  separated. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  16, 1897. 

Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Bib  James  A.  Yottl,  E.C.M.G.,  Sib  Henbt  Babklt,  E.C3.,  O.C.M.G.,  Sib 
Fbedebick  Youno,  E.C.M.G.,  Sib  William  C.  F.  Bobinson,  G.CM.G.,  Sib  Mon- 
tagu F.  Ommanney,  E.C.M.G.,  Sib  Cecil  Clbmenti  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sib  Hbnbt 
BuLWEB,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieutenant-GbnebalB.W.Lowby,  CB.,  Sib  John  Akebman, 
K.G.M.G.,  Messbs.  S.  Vauohan  Moboan,  C.  Washington  Eves,  G.M.G.,  H.  J. 
JoxTBDAiN,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangab,  W.  Esswick,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  Jas. 
CocHBAN,  S.  Wabbubton,  W.  Stanfobd,  T.  Mackenzie,  E.  Chapman,  G.  Wood, 
O.  L.  Houstoun,  Geoboe  Slade,  Bobebt  Tennant,  H.  B.  Halbwell,  J.  W. 
Feabnsidbb,  T.  G.  Sweet,  S.  Edwabds,  C.  C.  Skabbatt,  H.  G.  Slade,  G.  E. 
Diobt-Jones,  D.  S.  Galbbaith,  W.  J.  Gabnett,  Commandeb  E.  P.  Bbdwell,  thb 
Yen.  Abohdeacon  Collet,  Messbs.  E.  Salmon,  J.  B.  Baillib,  H.  Chaplin,  H. 
M.  Paul,  Capt.  W.  P.  Boche,  Mb.  J.  S.  O'Halloban,  C.M.G.  (Sbcbetaby). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  nominated  Mr.  S.  Yaughan  Morgan  (on  behalf 
of  the  Council),  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Halswell  (on  behalf  of  the  Fellows), 
as  Scrutineers  to  take  the  ballot  for  the  Council  under  Eule  62,  and 
annoimced  that  the  ballot  would  remain  open  for  half  an  hour. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which  had  been  previously 
circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  was  taken  as  read. 

Rbpokt. 
The   Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  FeUows 
their  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Eeport. 

During  the  past  year  100  Resident  and  255  Non-Resident 
Fellows  have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  855,  as  compared  with  80 
Resident  and  213  Non-Resident,  or  a  total  of  293,  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  On  December  81,  1896,  the  list  included  1,867  Resi- 
dent, 2,552  Non-Resident,  and  10  Honorary  Fellows,  or  3,929  in 
all — the  highest  number  ever  attained— of  whom  925  have  com- 
pounded for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and  quahfied  as  Life  Fellows. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer's  State- 
ment of  Accounts  that  the  annual  receipts  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  year  with  two  exceptions,  and  that  the  balance  of  assets 
over  liabilities  has  been  substantially  increased.     The  loan  of 
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£85,020,  which  was  raised  in  1886  in  order  that  the  freehold  of  the 
Institute  might  be  acquired,  stood  at  £20,834  155.  Od.  at  the  dose 
of  1896,  no  less  than  £14,185  55.  Od.  having  been  paid  off  during 
the  intervening  period. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
Institute,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  Fellows  and  annual  income, 
since  its  foundation  in  1868 : — 


Anna&l  income  (exoladTe  of 

Date. 

No.  of 

BnildlDg  ftnd  ConTeraaxioDe  Funds, 

Fellowt. 

and  Entnnoe  Feet). 

.    •  .      .  •  .   . 

£      #.     i.       --• 

To  Jane  11, 18i69 

174 

1,124  14    5 

1870 

275 

549  10    8 

1871        . 

210 

503  16    4 

1872 

271 

478  10    0 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

1876 

627 

1,132    3    8 

1877 

717 

1.222  18    8 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18    2 

1880 

1,181 

2.141    8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15    6 

1882 

1.613 

3,236    8    3 

1883 

.    i        1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884 

2.306 

4,539    0  10 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19    0 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11    0 

To  Dec.  31, 1886 

8,005 

6,581    2    5 

1887 

3,125 

6,034    3    0 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11    5 

1889 

3,662 

7,738    7  11 

1890 

3,667 

6.919    7    6 

1891 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

1893 

8,749 

6,458  18    6 

1894 

3,757 

6.691  19    0 

1895 

!     '        3,767 

6,854    2  11 

1896 

,       3,929 

7,315    5    9 

The  obituary  of  the  past  year  comprises  the  names  of   75 

Fellows,  including  a  Vice-President,  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E. 

Childers,  F.R.8. 

James  Alexander  (New  Zealand)^  William  Archer  (Queensland)^  Sir  George 
BaUUe,  Bart.(VicUma)t  Sir  Colville  A.  D,  Barclay,  Bart,  C.M,G,  (late  of 
Mauritius),  Men/ry  8.  Bascom  (Gam^bia),  Thom€u  Bell,  Frank  L.  Bolger 
(Victoria),  Thomas  H,  Bowen  (South  AustraUa),  Henry  D,  Bray  (New  South 
Wales),  James  Brister  (Cape  Colony),  Frederick  J,  Broderick  (Cape  Colony), 
Sir  F.  Napier  Broome,  K,C.M,Q,  (Governor  of  Trinidad),  Maurice  Burti 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Hon,  Thomas  Cadell,  MX.C.  (New  South  Wales),  Hon. 
William  Campbell  (late  of  Victoria),  W.  B.  H.  Carew  (Late  of  Straitt  Settle^ 
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.    ,,  rr  /r  «  CiuUll  (British  Guiana),  Tlte  Bt.Hon,.Bugh 

,„^nf),  r«n.  ArchdtaeemB.T.  %^'^^^£^f.  Court  (Transvaal),  Oeorge 

TE/Childers.F.R.S.iaV^-Pres^2A^Hon.  John  J.  Dare,  M.E.C. 
Crawshay^eterCunmn^m(N^J^l^   S,,   ^iU,^^   James   Dichson 

{British   Ouuina),  SUuart  ^^^^^g   (Queensland),  Solomon  Emanvel 
(Victoria).  Lt.-ColoMlE.B.Df^ry,0.^^^  ^   j^^  j  p^U^^ 

(New  South  Wales),  PredenckC.  ^^X^Xr^WnaW  B.  (iaes  (Lagos). 

^nU.  Sir  Julian  G^^^^'^jV  S  G^twry.  CM.Q.  (AdministratoT  of 
South  Wales),  Surg«>nLt.-Caonav^-^^  dTHaarhoff  (Transvaal),  Bev. 

8t.Lucia).'f<^S:^'''i^'^^;^E^,lI.B.  (Stratte  SetlUmenU), 
A.   StyUtnart  Berrwf,M.A.,WW^noaa^y^^^^^^^^ 

Edu^d  D.  Hodgson  (O^^'f'JJ^  XmS  Capt.  Francis  A.  Lamb 
Buaains  {Sierra  Leans).  B.T.  ^"%'*"  *^  RW  Domld  Lantach  (late  of 
f^^C<^t  Colony).  Cavt.He^iniS.U^-^^I^J^jj^^  ^^^  E. 

^^ South  ^«»«).J^f  »<*'»,.f;^?^^'K.  ^^r  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller. 

l^ion.  M.L.A.  i^**^ZJ^B^^tViZrU^.  James  Murphy  (Ficfona  . 

K.C.it.a..  F.B.8.  (G»f«*2^  /j^**^^  (B^hQuiana).  E.  D.  S.  Ogilvre 

D.  P.  Nathan  (Jamatca),  P''*^%f\^^%l,ioria),  Major   E.   Boderie    Owen 

(New  South   Wales),  {«'»ef„^'^»-*;fc     (si^k  ^Australia),    Sir    John 

(Lancashwe     FusUters).    Caleb    P*«^     ^uL.C.  (New  Zealand),  George 

^^  0,C.M.G..  Son.  ^J^' £S^^^i^teS^  (Victoria).  Hon.  J. 

^dlLte  of  Cape  Colony.  j^'^Zi^u^Uh  duiana).'H  Q.St. 

^eerly  «<>"«««  (C'»»««^)',5l£'   mUUm  Savage  {Cape  Colony).  Hon. 
^rgr{Can<^).c)>arUs8.8almm,  WM^  !^a^9  ^  £^  .^ 

^Toh'nC.SchuXU,K.CM.G.,M.^i.aw^U         «  j^j^  a^_,  g    Tiffin, 

South    Wales),  ^<>^-„9*^!t^?^i^K.C.M.G.,C.B.iCanada),  Alexander 
i^Zealand).Hon.8vrLeonaTd'^ln^ti..^^^    .        ^^^  (Victoria),  Sxr 

F»m*u«  (Jft»  ^^/^"S'^J'b    VUt^lBenlT/I^Wight  (BrUish  Guia^). 
^Z'^rSTvSiS  car/ >!  iSei  CTr-nsvaal),  Josua  Zwe^fel  (West 

,T        «;««  on   the  CouncU,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 

ire^\ra;^i-enrs.ri:^^^^  --^r^i^i 

Donald  A.  Snuth  G.C.M.G.    The  W""      «    :_vice.Pre8ident8 : 

with  Bule  7,  and  are  «1^8^^1«.*;j/J^Sgford.  K.P..  Sir  Henry 

''^^r  cSTkTb  ^S  He"^  E  G.  Bulw'er.  G.C.M.G..  and 
Barkly.  G.CM^G.,  K.C.B.  b^rn    ry  Councillors  :-Lieut.. 

General  8xr  H.  C^^  »-^°£  K.C.M.G..  C.B.  M.P.  Maior- 
General  Sir  J.  "«^?^^  kCSI  C.B..  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson, 
Sr^G.!Me!rF'nan'gSHekry  ..'Jourdain.  C.M.G..  and 

Georges.  Mackenzie.  twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the 

A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  i  w^  y    g  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

foundation  of  the  InsUtute  took  pU<»  «  p      ^^ 

April  24.  the  ^''^'^^''J^Z.^^^ee.ii.ermg.^il^Vort^i 
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March  81,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Seore- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  consented  to  preside. 

The  Annoal  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  on  June  24,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  about 
2,000  persons. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport : 

Ordinary  Meetings : 

"National  Defence."     Lieut.-Colonel  Sir   George   S. 
Clarke,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  The  Development  of  Tropical  Africa."    Sir  George 
Baden-PoweU,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

<'One  Hundred  Years   of   British  Bule  in  Ceylon." 
L.  B.  Clarence  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme  Court). 

«The  Fortunate  Isles:    Picturesque  New    Zealand.*' 
The  Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand). 

"Canada  and  Ocean  Highways."    Sandford  Fleming, 
C.M.G. 

"  Inter-British  Trade."    John  Lowles,  M.P. 

"  England's  Work  in  Central  Africa."    Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston,  K.C.B. 

"  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  South  Africa."     Sir 
Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G. 
Special  Meetings : 

"  Natal."    J.  G.  Maydon,  M.L.A. 

«  British  Bule  in  Malaya."    F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G. 
Afternoon  Meetings : 

"Geological  Notes  on  the  Coolgardie  Gold  Fields." 
Dr.  Charles  Chewings,  F.G.S. 

"  Our  Colonial  Food  Supplies."    Arthur  Clayden. 

"  The  Colony  of  Victoria  :  Some  of  its  Industries."    E. 
Jerome  Dyer. 

"  The  Colonial  Producer."    E.  Bumey  Young. 

The  Library  continues  to  occupy  special  attention,  and  contains 
many  works  of  great  value  and  extreme  rarity.  The  donations  sur- 
pass in  number  those  of  any  previous  year,  mainly  through  the 
Uberality  of  authors  and  others,  who  in  response  to  applications  for 
copies  of  their  works  have  readily  complied,  and  so  assisted  in  making 
the  Library  the  most  complete  in  existence  as  regards  Colonial  litera- 
ture, both  official  and  general.    Several  of  the  donations  are  of  very 
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early  date,  and  therefore  difficult  to  acquire  except  through  the  co- 
operation of  those  who  have  made  collections  of  local  literature  whilst 
residing  in  the  various  Colonies.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  of 
enlisting  the  Eiympathy  of  such  collectors,  and  so  making  the  Library 
as  complete  as  possible  for  purposes  of  reference,  regarding  the  his- 
toiy,  trade,  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  But  whilst  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  early  Colonial  literature,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  Library  well  up  to  date  has  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
all  the  most  recent  works  having  been  obtained  and  placed  upon 
the  shelves.  In  the  official  section  the  ParUamentary  publications 
of  the  various  Colonies  and  India  have  in  many  instances  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  collection  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  including 
Government  Gazettes  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  been  con- 
siderably increased.  The  Colonial  Governments  have  also  supplied 
copies  of  their  most  recent  maps,  which  have  considerably  enhanced 
the  importance  of  that  branch.  The  Council  have  again  to  acknow- 
ledge the  liberality  of  a  large  number  of  donors,  including  the 
Imperial,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Governments,  the  Agents-General  for 
the  Colonies,  Societies,  and  other  public  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  and  a  large  number  of  Fallows  of  the  Institute  and 
others,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is  appended.  On  December  81, 
1896,  the  Library  contained  29,778  volumes  and  pamphlets  (all 
of  which  relate  to  the  Colonies  and  India)  and  823  files  of  news- 
papers; and  the  additions  during  the  past  year  numbered  1,299 
volumes  (of  which  1,050  were  acquired  by  donation  and  249  by 
purchase),  2,202  pamphlets  and  parts,  84,481  newspapers,  44  maps, 
and  79  miscellaneous  gifts,  including  photographs,  &c. 

Flags  bearing  the  Union  Jack  and  the  arms  or  distinctive 
badges  of  the  respective  Colonies  have  been  kindly  presented  by 
the  following  Governments,  &c.,  for  use  on  sxecial  occasions: 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
British  New  Guinea  (presented  by  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan), 
Canada — Dominion  of,  Canada — Province  of  Ontario,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ceylon  (presented  by  Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.),  Cyprus, 
Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong, 
Jamaica  (presented  by  Mr.  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.),  Lagos, 
Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Natal,  New  South  Wales,  Now 
Zealand,  Queensland  (presented  by  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.),  St.  Helena,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Trinidad,  Western  Australia,  Windward  Islands. 

Numerous  inquiries  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India 
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continue  to  be  received ;  and  the  cordial  appreciation  expressed  by 
Fellows  and  others  of  the  practical  value  of  the  information 
imparted  in  response  to  such  inquiries  affords  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  Institute's  worL 

Delegates  from  the  Colonies  who  attended  the  recent  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Conmierce  of  the  Empire,  held  in  London,  when 
Imperial  trade  questions  of  great  importance  came  under  considera- 
tion, were  admitted  during  their  visit  to  Honorary  Membership  of 
the  Institute. 

Further  communications  have  passed  between  the  Geographical 
Association  and  the  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
reforms  in  examinations  in  Geography.  A  draft  memorial  to  boards 
of  public  examiners  conducting  examinations  that  specially  affect 
secondary  schools  was  drawn  up  by  the  Association,  and  submitted 
for  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which 
were  gladly  accorded.  The  Memorial— -which,  amongst  other  matters, 
recommends  that  a  special  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Colonies 
and  India  should  be  required — has  been  sent  by  the  Association 
to  the  Delegates  for  Local  Examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  the  Local  Examinations  Board  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  Whitehall, 
the  Council  of  the  Victoria  University  Manchester,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  &c.,  and  the  Council 
have  received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  it  has  met  with  a 
most  encouraging  reception. 

The  Council  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  inviting  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  many  and  serious  objections  which  exist  to  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  income  earned  and  taxed 
as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  advocating  the 
amendment  of  the  law  so  as  to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 
payment  of  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  such  income  has  already  been  charged 
with  income  tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be, 
where  such  income  is  earned.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have 
stated  in  reply  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  proposal  contained 
in  such  Memorial  on  various  grounds,  but  amongst  others  because 
of  the  loss  to  the  Imperial  revenue  that  would  ensue  if  such  con- 
cession were  made  without  some  reciprocal  advantage — from  which 
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point  of  view  abne  would  the  Treasury  be  justified  in  accepting 
and  carrying  out  the  alteration  of  the  law  advocated  by  the  Council ; 
and  they  further  point  out  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  as  a  whole  the  fiscal  relations  and  the  burdens  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Council,  believing  that  the 
claims  put  forward  in  the  Memorial  are  founded  on  just  grounds, 
will  consider  what  steps  may  best  be  taken  to  procure  further  con- 
sideration  of  the  question. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  a  Memorial  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  respectfully  urging  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  to  take  steps  for  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea.  The 
Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  reform  can  be 
easily  introduced  with  decided  advantage,  and  that  the  general 
principle  has  now  an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion 
in  its  favour,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Shipmasters  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  The  advancement  of  Astronomical  Time  by 
twelve  hours,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  Civil  Time,  in  order  that  both 
may  be  in  agreement  and  begin  everywhere  at  midnight,  would 
require  the  adaptation  thereto  of  the  Nautical  Almanack ;  and,  as 
that  almanack  is  prepared  some  years  in  advance,  the  Authorities 
have  been  asked  to  arrive  at  an  early  decision,  so  as  to  enable  the 
desired  change  to  take  effect  at  the  date  indicated  by  Astronomers, 
viz. :  the  first  day  of  the  new  century. 

The  Council  have  viewed  with  much  concern  the  losses  and 
distress  which  have  been  caused  in  several  parts  of  South  Africa 
by  prolonged  drought,  locust  visitations,  and  rinderpest.  A  Com- 
mittee having  been  formed  in  London  last  summer  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  use  of  the  Coxmcil 
Boom  was  given  for  the  Meetings  of  the  Conmiittee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  circular  despatch,  dated  De- 
cember 2,  1895,  which  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Colonial  Governors  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which, 
in  each  of  the  Colonies,  foreign  imports  were  displacing  similar 
British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displacement,  was  published 
in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  referred  to  in 
the  last  Annual  Beport.  Although  the  whole  of  the  information 
thus  elicited  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  announcement  that  the  Premiers  of  Australasia  have  arranged 
to  meet  at  an  early  date  and  confer  on  the  important  questions  of 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Inter-Colonial  reciprocity  of 
natural  products. 

x2 
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The  effect  of  the  European  bounty  system  on  our  sugar-pro- 
ducing  Colonies  has  been  frequently  discussed  at  Meetings  of  this 
Institute,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  recent  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  our 
West  Indian  Colonies  may  result  in  some  practical  remedies  being 
suggested  for  the  depression  which  unhappily  prevails  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  such  system  not  only  there,  but  in  Mauritius  and 
other  British  Colonies. 

The  serious  famine  in  India  affords  ground  for  grave  anxiety, 
and  it  is  feared  that  severe  suffering  will  be  inevitable  in  certain 
districts ;  but  in  view  of  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  and 
the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  the  means  of  transit, 
the  Council  trust  that  this  distressing  visitation  will  be  less  acutely 
felt  than  on  former  occasions. 

The  reign  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  the  Institute 
derived  its  Charter  of  Incorporation,  now  exceeds  in  duration  that 
of  any  of  Her  predecessors — an  auspicious  circumstance  that  has 
evoked  universal  congratulations  throughout  the  Bealm,  and  expres- 
sions of  a  fervent  desire  that  Her  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  to 
rule  over  a  loyal  and  devoted  people.  One  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Queen's  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years  has  been  the  marvellous 
expansion  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire  and  the  development 
of  its  resources  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the  Victorian  era  ever 
memorable  as  a  period  of  imexampled  progress  in  the  history  of  our 
race. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  grown  year  by  year  in  public 
confidence  as  an  organisation  that  is  doing  a  great  national  work, 
by  diffusing  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  Colonies,  and 
cultivating  amongst  British  subjects  from  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  one  great  Empire. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 
Secretary. 
January  26,  1897. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  thb  Ybab  bkbir o 


Bbcbipts. 

Bank  Balance  08  per  last  Account £467  17    3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 18  15    0 


486  12    3 


10  Life  Sabscriptiona  of  £20 £200    0    0 

61     „  „  £10 510    0    0 

18     „  „  to  complete    198  11    0 

97  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 291    0    0 

239  ^  „       £1.  \t 260  19    0 

24  „  „   to  complete 46  16    0 

1,260  Subscriptions  of  £2    2,520    0    0 

1,466  „  £1.  1# 1,539    6    0 

148  „  £1  and  under  to  complete...        135  15    0 

6,692    7    0 

28th  Anniversary  Banquet,  received  in  connection  with 191    5    0 

Conversazione,  ditto    206  10    0 

Bent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1896,  less  Property  Tax  1,160    0    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 37    7    G 

Library  Catalogue  (sale  of )  11    0    6 

Donation  to  Building  Fund  (Dr.  C.  Inglis) 2  10    0 

Journal 407    8    9 


£8,202    3    0 
Examined  and  found  correct.  ^— ==m^ 

F.H.DANGAB.  \    „       .    ,., 

W.  G.  DEVON  ASTLB,  /  ^^'  ^wxtcrt 
January  21  1897. 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Dboxmbeb  31,  1896. 


Payments. 

£     t.   d. 
Bepayment  of  amount  credited  in  error  by  Bank  in  Dec.  1893 ...  0    4    0 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,855    7    4 

Proceedings— Printing,  5cc 803    8    4 

Joomal — 

Printing £355  17    2 

Postage 141  10    0 

497    7    2 

Printing,  ordinary  9L    1  11 

Postages,  ordinary  178    1     8 

Geographical  Association  (for  teacliing  geography  in  schools)  ...  3    3    0 

Advertising  Meetings 47    7    1 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  209  12  11 

Beporting  Meetings    31  10    0 

Stationery 146  14    2 

Newspapers ,.      135  XI    5 

Library — 

Books £dl  17    8 

Binding  36  19    9 

Maps  (revising) 14    6 

120    1  11 

Pnel,  light,  &c 147    4    0 

Building — ^Repairs  and  Furniture 183    7    3 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  47    2    7 

Rates  and  Taxes 348    3    6 

Fire  Insurance 24  19    0 

Law  Charges    .%  15    0 

28th  Anniversary  Banquet    201    2    3 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £150  14    0 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 122    4    5 

Floral  Decorations    20    0    0 

Music  46    0    0 

Printing  14  13    6 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 28    2    6 

Attendance,  &C. 26    3    7 

407  18    0 

Gratuity    80    0    0 

Miscellaneous 56  11  U 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded 6    5    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage^ 

Interest , £808    9    1 

Principal « 935  15    4 

1,744    4    6 

6,902    3  10 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £1,289    4  11 

Gash  in  hands  of  Secretary  , 10  14    3 

1,299  19    2 

£8.202    3    0 

M.  F.  OMMANNET, 

Monortny  Treaaurer. 

January  1, 1897. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1896. 


Abbott,  H.,  Q.C.  (Montreal) 
Abbott,  Jones,  k.  Co.,  Messrs. 
Abor^glines  Protection  Society 
Adams,  Dr.  E.  Herbert  (Toronto) 
Adelaide  Clab 

Adelaide  Hospital,  South  Australia 
Affleck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.    (Albury, 

New  Soath  Wales) 
African  Critic,  Proprietors  of 
African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
African  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Agricultural    Reporter    (Barbados), 

Proprietors  of 
Alberta  Tribune  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Allen,  George 

American  Colonization  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 
Am^can  Geographical  Society  (New 

York) 
American  Mission  Press  (Singapore) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

(New  York) 
American  Tract  Society  (New  York) 
Amyot,  J.  B.  (Quebec) 
Andom,  R. 

Ang^o-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of 
Anthonisz,  Hon.  P.  D.  (Ceylon) 
Anthropological  Institute 
Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia 
Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of 
Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 

of 
Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

(Cape  Town) 
Armidale  Bzpress  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Amdt,  Rev.  G.  A.  H.  (Ceylon) 
Arts  Club 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Atkinson,  J.  11.  (Hong  Kong) 


Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  l^nmonger.  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Medical  Journal,  Proprie* 
tors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

BAby,  W.  Lewis  (Ontario) 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Baker,  Rev.  James  (Cape  Colony) 

Ball,  T.  Dyer  (Hong  Kong) 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Ballard,  Captain  H.  (Natal) 

Bahnain  Observer  (N.S.W.),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers*  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Barbados  General  Agricultural  Society 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Barberton  Mining  and  Commerd* 
Chamber  (Transvaal) 

Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C3, 
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BAYTow-in-Farnesa  Pnblio  Libraiy 

Barton,  C.  H.  (Qoeensland) 

Bataviaash  Genootschap  van  Konsten 
en  wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Batten,  G.  G.  (Sumatra) 

Bear,  J.  W.  (Melbourne) 

Beattie,  T.  Boss  (Cape  Colony) 

Beaofort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bechnaualand  News,  Proprietors  of 

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Bedford,  Bev.  W.  K.  R. 

Begin,  TAbbe  L.  N.  (Quebec) 

Belgian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Belize  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Bell.  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa) 

Bendigo  Advertiser  (Victoria),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal,  Government  of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Benns  Brothers  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Beswick,  F.  (Cape  Colony) 

Bethune,  A.  B.  (Manitoba) 

Beven,  Francis  (Ceylon) 

Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Bidwell,  H.  (Cape  Colony) 

Bimetallic  League 

Black,  Surgeon-Major  W.  G. 

Blackie  k  Son,  Messrs. 

Blackwood  k  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Blank,  Oscar  (Hamburg) 

Board  of  Trade 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Bonwick,  James 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bonrinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  C.M.G.  (Canada) 

Bourne,  Henry 

Bradford  Public  Free  Libntries 

Brassey,  Lord,  K.C.B. 

Breton,  P.  N.  (Montreal) 

Briggs,  William  (Toronto) 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol  Public  Libraries 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society 

British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of 

British  Colombia,  Agent-General  for 

British  Colombia,  Department  of 
Agricoltoie 


British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Export  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

British  Guiana,  Government  of 

British  Guiana,  Immigration  Depart- 
ment 

British  Guiana,  Institute  of  Mines 
and  Forests 

British  Guiana  Mining  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

British  Guiana,  Boyal  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Society  of 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  Museum,  Trustees  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of 

British  North  Borneo  Co. 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Brodie  8c  Salmond,  Messrs. 

Brooks  k,  Co.,  ^Tessrs.  Wm.  (Sydney) 

Brown,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Bruce  Herald  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 

BuUer,  Sur  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.  (Wel- 
lington) 

Bult,  C.  M.  (Cape  Colony) 

Buluwayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Bnmie,  J.  Davidson  (Victoria) 

Cadbury,  R. 

Cairns  Argus  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Calcutta,  Superintendent  of  Govern- 
ment Printing 

Cameron,  A.  (Ontario) 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada,  Librarian  of  Parliament  of 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canadian  Bankers*  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Colliery  Guardianand  Critic 
(Nova  Scotia),  Proprietors  of 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto) 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Pro* 
prietors  of 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

Canniff,  Dr.  William  (Toronto) 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James  (Hong  Kong) 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
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Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  lUostrated  Magarine,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Agent-General 
for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chief  Justice 
of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Surveyor-General 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricomian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carageorgiades,  Dr.  J.  G.  (Cyprus) 

Cardiff  Free  libraries 

Carr,  C.  K.  A.  (Ontario) 

Cassell  8l  Co.,  Messrs. 

Castaldi,  E.  (Malta) 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Monthly  Literary  Begister, 
Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Surveyor-General  of 

Cbadwick,  E.  M.  (Toronto) 

Chalmers,  Mrs.  M.  A.  (Grahamstown) 

Chalmers,  Sir  David  P. 

Chamberlain,  M.  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.) 

Chambers,  E.  T.  D.  (Quebec) 

Chan  Hewan  (Hong  Kong) 

Chapman,  Lieut. -Gen.  E.  F. 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Mines,  Queensland 

Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Chipman,  Mrs.  Warwick  (Montreal') 

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 

CfaristiBon,  B.  (Queensland) 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

City  Carlton  Club 

City  of  London  Club 

Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner 
(New  South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

Clark,  J.  M.  (Toronto) 

Clark,  Mrs.  Kate  McCosh* 

Clayton,  R.  B.  B» 


Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Cobb,  A.  B. 

CoUens,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Colliery  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  College 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  MiUtary  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem 

Colonial  Office 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Colonist  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Commerce,  Proprietors  oi 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Gazette  (Mauritius),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Conservative  Club 

Constable  ic  Co.,  Messrs.  A. 

Constitutional  Club 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Cot6,  N.  Omer  (Ottawa) 

Country  (South  Australia),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cowie,  George 

Cox,  Horace 

Cox,  W.  Gibbons  (Brisbane) 

Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Currie  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  Donald 

Curzon,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (Toronto) 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  News  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Davey,  Flack,  k.  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davin,  N.  F.  (Canada) 

Davis,  A.  (Bulawayo) 

Davis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.M.U. 
(British  Guiana) 

Davis  &  Henderson,  Messrs.  (Toronto) 

Davis  k,  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 

Dawson,  Sir  J.  William,  C.M.G. 
(Montreal) 

Derby  Free  Public  Library 

Desbarats  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Montreal) 

Des  Etangs,  Le  Comte  (Montreal) 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft 

De  Zuid  Afrikaan,  Proprietors  of     - 
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Digby,  Long,  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Bominica  Qnardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Doughty,  Arthur  G.,  M.A.  (Montreal) 

Dngas,  UAbbe  G.  (Montreal) 

Duncan,  Chesney  (Hong  Kong) 

Dundee  Free  Library 

Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Dnrban*  Mayor  of 

Dyer,  B.  Jerome  (Melbourne) 

East  India  Association 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Edwards  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  Dennis  (Cape 
Town) 

Eitel,  Dr.  E.  J.  (Horn?  Kong) 

El  Ing^iiero  Espanal,  Proprietors  of 

Ellis,  Evelyn  C.  (Singapore) 

Emigrants*  Information  Office 

Empire,  Proprietors  of 

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Eves,  0.  Washington,  C.M.G. 

Ewart,  John  S.  (Manitoba) 

Ewen,  T.  E.  (Ontario) 

Express  (Orange  Free  State),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Messrs. 

Fairchild,  G.  M.,  jun.  (Quebec) 

Falkland  Islands,  €k)vemment  of 

Fawcett,  Wm.  (Jamaica) 

Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 

Federated  Institution  of  Mining  En- 
gineers 

Fen  wick  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Johannes- 
burg 

Ferguson,  D.  W. 

Ferguson,  John  (Ceylon) 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  ic  J.  (Ceylon) 

FitzGibboD,  Miss  Maiy  Agnes  (To- 
ronto) 

Fiji,  Government  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Flag,  The  (Canada),  Proprietors  of 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of 

Fraser  Institute  (Montreal) 

Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors 
of 

Frowde,  Henry 

Gale  &  Polden,  Messrs. 

Oall^s  News  Letter  (Jamaica),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gambia,  Government  of 

Gamble,  Clarke,  Q.C.  (Toronto) 

Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Gamett,  W,  J. 


Garrick  Club 

Gay,  A.  E.  (Grenada) 

Gay  Sc  Bird,  Messrs. 

Gay,  William  (Victoria) 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

Geog^phical  Association 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada 

Geraldton    Express    (W.  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Geraldton-Murchison  Telegraph  (W. 
Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Gibraltar,  Government  of 

Gill  k.  Sons,  Messrs.  George 

Gold  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Gold  Coast  Independent,  Proprietors 
of 

Goldfields  Courier  (Coolgardie),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gold  Fields  News  (Transvaal),  Pro- 
prietors  of 

Goldmann,  C.  S.  (Transtvaal) 

Gordon  k.  Gotch,  Messrs. 

Gosnell,  R.  E.  (British  Columbia) 

Gough,  E.  H. 

Goulden,  C. 

Gow,  William 

Gow,  Wilson,  k  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Graham,  Hagh  (Montreal) 

Green,  J.  £.  (Johannesburg) 

Green,  Morton  (Natal) 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Griffith,  Sir   Samuel   W.,    G.C.M.G. 
(Queensland) 

Groom  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Foster 

Gunasekara,  B.  (Ceylon) 

Haggard,  F.  T. 

Halifax  Herald  (Nova  Scotia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Hall,  Maxwell  (Jamaica) 

Hamilton  Association  (Canada) 

Hamilton,  J.  C.  (Toronto) 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfound 
land).  Proprietors  of 

Harris,  Carrie  J.  (Nova  Scotia) 

Harrison  k  Sons,  Messrs. 

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Haynes,  T.  H. 

Hazell,  Watson,  k  Viney,  Messrs. 

Heaton,  J.  Henniker,  M.P. 

Hemsley,  W.  Botting 

Henderson,  G.  E.  (Toronto) 

Henderson,  J.  A.  (Ceylon) 

Heneage,  Charles 

Henry  k  Co.,  Messrs.  H. 

Herbin,  J.  F.  (Nova  Scotia) 

Hess,  Henry 

Hewson,  L. 
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Hillman,  H.  (Siam) 

Hobart  Mercnry,  Proprietors  of 

Hooken,  Dr.  T.  H.  (New  Zealand) 

Hogg,  John 

Hol^te,  0.  W. 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Home  News,  Proprietors  of 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Depaitment 

Horn,  W.  A. 

Hotson,  John  (Melboome) 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Howe,  Jonas  (New  Brunswick) 

Hnddart,  Sorgeon  -  Capt.  James 
Hughes  (Malta) 

Hont,  Wm.  E.  (Montreal) 

Hutton,  Arthur  W. 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at 

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Com- 
mittee 

Imperial  Institute 

India,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Indian  Engineer,  Proprietors  of 

Innes  k  Co.,  Messrs.  A.  D. 

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News 
(Western  Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Institut  Colonial  International,  Bmx- 
elles 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain 

Institution  of  Civil  Ei^g^eers 

Intercolonial  Medical  Journal  of 
Australasia,  Proprietors  of 

Invention,  Proprietors  of 

Investor,  Proprietors  of 

Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Isard«  Mrs.  E.  A.  (Ontario) 

Istlunian  Club 

Jack,  Robert  L.,  F.G.S.  (Queensland) 

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision 

Jamaica  Botanical  Department 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Institute 

Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Japan  Society 

James,  Burton  S. 

Jardine,  C.  K.  (British  Guiana) 

Jarrold  k  Sons,  Messrs. 

Jeffers,  J.  Frith  (Toronto) 


Jenkins  k  Co.,  Messrs.  (Cape  Town) 

Johannesburg  Standard  and  Diggers' 
News  (London  Edition),  Proprietors 
of 

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica) 

Joseph,  Gerard  A.  (Ceylon) 

Jubien,  A.  E.  (Nova  Sootia) 

Junior  Carlton  Club 

Junior  Conservative  Club 

Junior  Constitutional  Club 

Juta  k  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  C.  (Cape 
Town) 

Ealgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 
Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Keefer,  T.  C,  C.M.G.  (Ottawa) 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  k  Co., 
Messrs. 

Kelly,  Charles  H. 

Kelly  and  Walsh,  Messrs.  (Hong 
Kong) 

Kemsley,  James  (Cape  Colony) 

Ketchum,  Rev.  W.  G.  (New  Bruns- 
wick) 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 

Kilbum  Public  Library 

Eimberley  Corporation 

Klmberly,  W.  B.  (Victoria) 

King  k  Son,  Messrs.  P.  S. 

Kingsley,  Miss  M.  W. 

Kirk,  J.  A.  (British  Columbia) 

Knight,  John  (Queensland) 

Knights,  6.  T.  (Cape  Colony) 

Koidnklijk  Instituut  (*s  Gravenha^  ) 

Krugersdorp  Times  (Transvaal),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Labuan,  Governor  of 

Lagos,  Government  of 

Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of 

Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 

Lane,  John 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 

Lee,  Gregory  V.  (Bermuda) 

Leeds  Public  Free  Library 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Leith,  George  (Pretoria) 

Library  Commissioners,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 

Limited  Liability  Review,  I^prie- 
tors  of 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society 

Liverpool  Public  Libraries 

Lockwood  k  Son,  Messrs.  Crosby 

Lockhart,  J.  H.  Stewart  (Hong  Kong) 

London  Chamber  of  Commeroe 

Loring,  A.  H. 

Loughran,  £.  B.  (Melbourne) 
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Low,  Marston,  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 
Ltinn,  Dr.  Henry  8. 
Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
McCaul,  C.  C.  (Manitoba) 
McCulloch,  R.  O.  (Toronto) 
Macdonald,  Rev.  J.  Middleton 
McDoogall,  John  (Canada) 
McQUl     College     and      University 

(Montreal) 
Machar,  MisB  Agnes  M.  (Canada) 
Machinery,  Proprietors  of 
Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
McKellar,  Hugh  (Manitoba) 
Maclaren,  J.  J.,  Q.C.  (Canada) 
MacLean,  Dr.  John  (Canada) 
MacLean,  J.  H.  (Canada) 
MacLeod,  Mrs.  £.  8.  (Prince  Edward 

Island) 
MacmiUan  Sc  Co.,  Messrs. 
MacQueen,  John 
Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Madras,  Government  of 
Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
MaiUand  Mercury  (New  bonth  Wales), 

Proprietors  of 
Malta,  Government  of 
Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Man,  Colonel  A.  (Trinidad) 
Manchester  Free  Public  Libraries 
Manchester  Geographical  Society 
Bfanitoba,  Government  of 
Manitoba,  Department    of   Agricul- 
ture 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Manitoba  Historical  and    Scientific 

Society 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Proprietors  of 
Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 
Marlborough  Club 
Maryborough    Colonist,    Proprietors 

of 
Master  of  the  Rolls 
Matabele  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Mathieson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Mauritius,  Government  of 
Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mavrogordato,  T.  E.  (Cyprus) 
Mavromati,  G.  (Cyprus) 
Melbourne  Age,  I^prietors  of 
Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Exhibition  Trustees 
Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 


Melbourne  University 

Melville,  Mullen  k,   Slade,    Messrs. 

(Melbourne) 
Mercantile    Advertiser  (Transvaal), 

Proprietors  of 
Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Merchants    and    Planters'    Gazette 

(Mauritius),  Proprietors  of 
Merkley,  G.  E.  (Canada) 
Merven,  Thomy  (Mauritius) 
Methuen  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant 
Miner,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Mining  Journal  (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Molteno,  Percy  A. 
Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Money,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada) 
Morgan,  S.  Vaughan 
Morris,  Dr.  D.,  C.M.G. 
Mothersill,  John  (Canada) 
Mount    Alexander   Mail   (Victoria), 

Proprietors  of 
Mullins,  Dr.  G.  L.  (Sydney) 
Murray,  G. 
Marray,  John 
Murray,  R.  W. 
Mysore,  Resident  in 
Nash,  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 
Nash,  R.  L.  (Sydney) 
Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas),  Pro* 

prietors  of 
Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways  of 
Natal,  Government  of 
Katal,  Port  Captain 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
National  Club 
National   Geographical    Association, 

Washington,  U.S. 
National  Liberal  Club 
Navy  League 
Nederlandsche      Maatschappij      ter 

bevordering  van  Nijverheid 
Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident  at 
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Nelson  Evening  Mail  (i^ew  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Nelson  ic  Sons,  Messrs.  T. 
New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,    Natural    History 

Society  of 
New  Brunswick  Regiment,  Canadian 

ArtUlery 
Newcastle    Chamber    of   Commerce 

(New  South  Wales) 
Newcastle    Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
New  South    Wales,  Department   of 

Mines  and  Agriculture 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers 
New  South  Wales,  National  Associa- 
tion of 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 
New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of 
New  Travellers'  Club 
New  University  Club 
New  York  SUte  Colonisation  Society 
New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  Bimetallic  League  of 
New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Labour 
New    Zealand    Graphic,   Proprietors 

of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New  Zealand,  Mines  Department 
New  Zealand  Mining  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 
New  Zealand,  National  Association  of 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 
New  Zealand  University 
Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart. 
Norman,  J.  H. 
Norman,    General    Sir    Henry    W., 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Noronha  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  (Hong  Kong) 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Northern   Argus  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Northern  Club,  Auckland  (New  Zea- 

hind) 
North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 


Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of 

North- West  Provinces  and  Ondh 
(India),  Government  of 

Norwich  Free  Library 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science 

Oamaru  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Ontario,  Bureau  of  Mines 

Ontario,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ontario,  Government  of 

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  Jc  Co.,  Messrs. 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Oughton,  Mrs.  Thomas  (Jamaica) 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club 

Panabokke,  Hon.  T.  B.  (Ceylon) 

Parker,  F.  H.  (Cyprus) 

Pascoe,  0.  B. 

Paulusz,  R. 

Pen  and  Pendl  Club  (Montreal) 

Peiak,  British  Resident 

Perkins,  H.  A. 

Perth  Chamberof  Commerce  (Western 
Autfbalia) 

Philip,  A.  (Ceylon) 

Philip  k.  Son,  Messrs.  George 

Phillips,  Coleman  (New  Zealand) 

Pickering,  W.  A..  C.M.G. 

Pictorial  Australian  (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Planter's  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Plymouth  Public  Library 

Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprietors 
of 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 

Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Potcbefstroom  Budget,  Proprietors  of 

Pretoria  Press  (Transvaal),  Proprietors 
of 

Produce  World,  Proprietors  of 

I'rovince,  The  (British  Columbia),  PSro- 
prietors  of 

Pryer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  (Borneo) 

Public  Opinion  (Bialta),  Proprietors 
of 

Public  Record  Office 

Punjab,  Government  of 

Quebec,  Government  of 

Queen's  College  and  University,  King»- 
ton,  Canada 

Queensland,  Agent-General  for 

Queensland,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
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Queensland,  GoTemment  of 

Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Queensland,  Registrar-General  of 

Queensland,  Royal  Society  of 

Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Renfrew  &  Co^  Messrs.  G.  R.  (Quebec) 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 

Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Ridout,  John  G.  (Toronto) 

Rippon,  J. 

Roberts,  C.  G.  X).  (New  Brunswick) 

Robertson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  (Mel- 
bourne) 

Robertson,  J.  Ross  (Toronto) 

Robertson,  Messrs.  J.  k  Co.  (Edin- 
burgh) 

Robinson,  T.  (Winnipeg) 

RoUeston,  Charles 

Rolph,  Smith,  k  Co..  Messrs.  (Toronto) 

Rossland  Miner  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Roth,  H.  Ling 

Routledge  k.  Sons,  Messrs.  George 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch) 

Royal  Eng^eers*  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Ge<^^phical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria  Branch) 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 

Royal  Institution 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Rusden,  G.  W.  (Melbourne) 

Russell,  H.  C,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 

Russell,  John  (Selangor) 

Sadller  k  Co.,  Messrs.  D.  and  J. 
(Montreal) 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Public 
Libraries 

St.  George's  Chronicle  (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena.  Government  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Leger,  F.  Y.  (Cape  Town) 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

St.  Stephen's  Club 

St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 


St.  Vincent,  Botanical  Station 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Saturday  Night  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 

Savage  Club 

Scaife,  Arthur  H.  (British  Columbia) 

SchUch,  Dr.  W. 

Scottish  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 

Seffem,  W.  H.  J.  (New  Zealand) 

Selangor,  British  Resident  at 

Seychelles,  Government  of 

Shepherd,  Bruce  (Hong  Kong) 

Sheppard  Publishing  Co.  (^Toronto) 

hiebel,  J.  B.  (Ceylon) 

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Rimmonds,  W.  H. 

Sinclair,  Arthur  (Ceylon) 

Singapore  and  Straits  Directory, 
^oprietors  of 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony) 

Smily,  Frederick  (Toronto) 

Smith,  D.  Warres  (Hong  Kong) 

Smith,  Elder,  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Smith,  F.  C.  (South  Australia) 

Smith,  Rev.  Andrew  (Cape  Colony) 

Smith.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  G.C.M.G. 

Society  d'Esplorazione  Commeroiale 
in  Africa  (Milan) 

Soci6t6  d'Etudes  Coloniales  (Brux- 
elles) 

Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 

Society  for  Promoting  Ctaristian 
Knowledge 

Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Agriculturist,  Proprie- 
tors of 

South  African  Association 

South  African  Association  of  Engi' 
neers  and  Architects,  Johannes 
burg 

South  African  Catholic  Magazine, 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Educational  News, 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Medical  Journal,  PrO' 
prietors  of 

South  African  Mining  Journal,  Pro< 
prietors  of 

South  African  Star,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 
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South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australia,  Oovemment  Astro- 
nomer 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australia,  Railways  Commis- 
siouer  of 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines 

South  Australian  Zoological  and  Ac- 
climatisation Society 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Spencer.  Cyril  B.  (Cyprus) 

Standard  and  Diggers'  News  (Trans- 
vaal), Proprietors  of 

Stanford,  Edward 

Star  (Transvaal),  Ptoprietors  of 

Steele,  Clarence  B.  (Winnipeg) 

Stevens,  J.  W.  (Calcutta) 

Stewart,  Hubert  (South  Australia) 

Rtirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library 

Stock  and  Station  Journal  (N.S. 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Stone.  Son,  k  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  (New 
Zealand) 

Straits  Settlements.  Government  of 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Stroud,  Mrs.  Amelia  P.  (Canada) 

Struben,  F.  P.  T. 

Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Culti- 
vator (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  University 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S. 

I^ble  Talk  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Tasmania,  General  Manager  of  Rail- 
ways 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tasmania,  Royal  Society  of 

Tasmanian  Club 

Tasmanian  Mail.  Proprietors  of 

Tennant,  Hercules  (Cape  Colony) 

Tennant,  Robert 

Thicker  &  Co..  Messrs.  W. 

Theal,  G.  McCall  (Cape  Colony) 


Thomas,    Mrs.   B.   Neumann  (Cape 

Colony) 
Thompson,  Captain  G.  S.  (Canada) 
Tichborae,  H. 

Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors 

of 
Times  of  Africa.  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Central  America  (British 

Honduras),  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Globe.  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Publio  Library,  Canada 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Townshend  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  (British 

Bechuanaland) 
Toynbee,  Captain  Henry 
Transport,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Independent,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal,  The,  Proprietors  of 
Travellers'  Club 
Tribune,  The  (Barbados),  Proprietors 

of 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad  Receiver-General 
Trinity  University  (Toronto) 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Trudelle,  Joseph  (Quebec) 
Tulloch,  L  T.  (Melbourne) 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G., 

C.B. 
Tyneside  Geographical  Society 
Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise  (Paris) 
Tzapoura.  C.  (Cyprus) 
United  Empire  Trade  League 
United  Service  Qub 
United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors 

of 
United  Service  Institution  of  N.S. 

Wales 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria 
United  States,  Department  of  State 
University  of  Bishop's  College  (Que- 
bec) 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Vacher  Sc  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade,  British 

Columbia 
Vaughan,  J.  D.  W.  (Fiji') 
Victoria,  Actuary  for'  Friendly  So- 
cieties 
Victoria,  Agent-General  for 
Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 
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Victoria,  Department  of  AgrictQtnre 

Yictoria,  Gk>Temment  of 

Victoria,  QoTemment  Statist 

Victoria  Institute 

Victoria  Medical  Board 

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of 

Victoria  Public  Libraiy,  Moseom,  &o. 

Victoria,  Rojal  Society  of 

Victoria  Times  (British  Colnmbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Victoria  University  (Toronto) 

Virden  Board  of  Trade,  Manitoba 

Voice  (St.  Lncia),  Proprietors  of 

Wade,  F.  C.  (Winnipeg) 

Wagga  Wagga  Express  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Waghom,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 

Walker,  Sir  E.  Noel,  K.C.M.G. 

Warbnrton,  S. 

Ward  k,  Co.,  Messrs.  Marcus 

Ward  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Rowland 

War  Office 

Watt,  Hugh 

Watts,  Francis  (Antigua) 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Week,  The  (Canada),  Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Columbian  (British  Colum* 
bia).  Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly  Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington  Harbour  Board  (New 
Zealand) 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 

Western  Australia,  Agent-General 
for 

Western  Australia,  Goyemment  of 

West  Australian  Review,  Proprietors 
of 


Western   Mail  (Western  AustnOia) 
Proprietors  of 

Western    Province     Publishing    Co. 
(Cape  Town) 

Western     World    (Manitoba),    Pro- 
prietors of 

West  Indian  Home  Builder  (  Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

West  Indian,  Proprietors  of 

Westminster  PubUo  Libraries 

Westralia,  Proprietors  of 

Wetherald,  Miss  Ethelwyn  (Toronto) 

Wetmore,  C.  W.  (New  Brunswick) 

Whitoombe  &  Tombs,  Messrs.  (New 
Zealand) 

White  fc  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  V. 

White,  Colonel  W.  (Canada) 

Whitaker,  W. 

Whittaker  k,  Co.,  Messrs. 

Wightmann  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Williams,  Mr.  Justice  Cond6 

Williamson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Toronto) 

Willis,  C.  W.  (Boston,  D.8.A.) 

Windeler  k.  Co.,  Messrs. 

Windham  Club 

Windsor  Public  Library  (Ontario) 

Windward  Islands,  Government  of 

Wingfield-Bonnyn,  W. 

Witherby  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mines 

Woman's  Canadian  Historical  Society 
(Toronto) 

Woodward,  Harry  P.  (Western  Aus- 
tralia) 

World   (British  Columbia),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Wragge,  Clement  L.  (Queensland) 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Year  Book  of  Australia  Publishing  Co. 

Zululand,  Resident  Commissioner  of 


ADDITIONS  TO  THB  LIBRARY  DURING  THB 

YBAB 

1896. 

Kode  of  AoqoifliUoD 

Yolomee 

Pamphlets 
ko. 

Newipapers 

Maps 
44 

Photographs, 
&o. 

DonatlonB  •••.■. .itfttt*******. 

1,050 
249 

1,754 
448 

28,616 
10.966 

79 

Purchase    ,»,,,♦»..,.....—.... 

Total 

1,299 

2,202 

34,481 

44 

79 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  The  Caste  Mail  Packet  Company,  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  *«  Proceedings  "  of  th« 
Institute  in  yariou?  parts  of  the  worl  ^, 

If 
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Tli6  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Omhannsy,  K.C.M.6.)  ! 
It  devolves  upon  me,  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  invite  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  more  salient  items  in  the  accoimts  for  the  past  year. 
In  doing  so,  I  feel  I  shall  consult  alike  your*  wishes  and  your  con- 
venience in  making  my  remarks  as  brief  as  possible.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  a  more  than  thrice  told  tale.  I  cannot  impart  to  it  any 
element  of  novelty.  I  can  only  trust  you  will  pardon  its  monotony 
for  the  sake  of  ttie  solid  substratum  of  comfortable  fact  which 
underlies  it.  The  past  year,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was.  a  prosperoua 
one.  We  began  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £467,  and  close  with  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £1,800.  Our  subscription  list,  which  is  in 
point  of  fact  our  source  of  income,  is  a  most  satisfiaetory  one,  as 
regards  both  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions. The  number  of  Fellows  is  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year  of  the  Institute's  existence,  while  the  amount  of  subscriptions, 
which  exceeds  £7,000,  is  larger  than,  with  two  exceptions,  it  has 
ever  before  been.  The  other  items  of  the  receipts  appear  to  call 
for  no  special  observation  from  me.  They  are  very  much  the  same 
as  last  year.  The  receipts  from  the  Journal  appear  to  be  father 
larger,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  much  the  same,  the  difierence 
being  due  to  a  fresh  arrangement  as  regards  advertisements.  In 
connection  with  the  other  side  of  the  accoimt — payments — the  total 
of  £8,202  is  about  £950  less  than  last  year, — a  decrease  due  partly 
to  the  charges  for  printing  for  two  sessions  having  been  included  in 
last  year's  account,  and,  partly,  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which  we  pay  on  our  mortgage.  There  is  a  small  increase  of  £189 
odd  in  the  salaries  and  wages,  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Fellows  will 
feel  only  partially  represents  the  increased  value  of  the  services 
which  we  have  received  from  our  staff  during  what  has  been  a  very 
busy  year.  Turning  to  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
outstanding  liabilities  of  £447  have,  of  course,  to  be  set  against  our 
balance  of  £1,800.  The  debt  owing  for  purchase  of  site,  and  for 
the  erection  of  this  building  now  stands  at  about  £20,884.  This 
item  ten  years  ago  stood  at  over  £85,000,  so  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  over  £14,000  in  that  period.  The  general  effect  of  the 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  to  show  a  balance  in  favour  of 
assets  of  over  £88,000.  With  an  increased  balance,  with  a  larger 
income,  with  very  moderate,  and  almost  stationary,  working  ex- 
penses, with  a  decreased  debt,  and  with  a  substantial  balance  on  the 
side  of  assets,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our  financial 
position  is  a  thoroughly  sound  one.  It  is  an  evidence,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Institute  continues  to  attract,  and  to  retain,  a  very 
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Ittrge  measure  of  confidence  from  an  increasing  section  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  Colonial  matters ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  so  I  feel 
we  may  look  forward  with  firm  conviction  to  the  financial  history  of 
fdtnre  years  being  as  satisfactory  and  encouraging  as  that  of  the 
year  which  has  just  closed.  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  this 
meeting  the  accounts  for  the  year  1896. 

The  Chairman  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  from  what  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  has  said,  you  will  have  imderstood  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  bring  before  you  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  On 
December  81,  1896,  there  were  8,929  Fellows  in  all,  resident  and 
non-resident.  We  have  elected  over  forty  Fellows  since  that  date, 
so  that  I  think  we  may  fedrly  anticipate  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen's  Birthday  in  this  memorable  year,  we  shall  have  on  the  roll 
at  least  4,000,  a  very  considerable  progress  to  be  able  to  record 
daring  the  period  of  the  Institute's  existence.  The  obituary  of  last 
year  includes  an  unusually  long  hst  of  distinguished  Fellows.  It  is 
OAe  of  the  l£u:gest.we  have  had  tojreport,  and  it  occurred  to  me  in 
loold^g.  over.the  list  that  the  men  comprised  in  that  list  would  have 
formed,  taken  by  themselves,  a  very  strong  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  report 
next  makes  mention  of  the  annual  banquet  of  last  year,  which  was 
very  successful,  and  states  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  year's  dinner 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  consented  to 
preside.  I  am  sure  that  announcement  will  give  very  great  satis- 
faction to  everybody  connected  with  the  Institute.  We  have  already 
had  over  100  applications  for  places,  and,  in  a  very  few  days 
the  accommodation  of  the  room  will  probably  be  nearly  all  taken 
up.  In  another  paragraph  of  the  report  you  will  find  a  record  of  the 
papers  read  and  discussed  at  our  meetings,  and  you  will  notice  that, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings,  there  have  been  two  special 
and  several  afternoon  meetings,  so  that  the  work  of  the  year  1896 
in  this  respect  has  been  ahead,  I  believe,  of  what  has  been  achieved 
in  almost  any  previous  year.  The  afternoon  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  and  extremely  useful,  because  we  cannot  make  pro- 
vision on  our  monthly  evenings  for  the  number  of  excellent 
addresses  which  continue  to  be  offered.  The  papers,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  have  been  quite  equal  in  quality  and  interest  to  those  of 
previous  years.  As  to  the  library,  I  think  we  may  speak  of  that 
department  with  very  great  satisfaction  indeed.  It  contained  on 
December  81,  1896,  29,728  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  considerable 
additions  are  being  made  weekly,  so  that  we  may  anticipate  that  in 
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two  or  thf  ed  months  the  figure  will  exceed  80,000,  a  very  reMatkaUd 
number  when  you  consider  the  short  period  during  which  the 
library  hcLS  been  in  existence,  and  the  size  of  the  building.  Looking; 
back  to  the  early  reports,  I  notice  that  in  1887  we  had  only  some 
8,000  volumes.  Another  paragraph  of  the  report  refers  to  the  fact 
that  flags  bearing  the  Union  Jack  and  the  arms  of  the  several 
Colonies  have  been  presented  by  the  respective  Colonial  Gdvem- 
ments,  or  by  other  donors.  There  were  only  two  or  thife^  Colonies 
absent  from  the  list,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  ann6tilice  that 
South  Australia  has  added  its  flag,  and  that  those  of  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  will  also  be  provided,  so  that  before  the  Queen's  Birthday 
we  shall  have  a  complete  collection  of  the  flags  of  the  Colonies. 
We  have  always  regarded  as  a  question  of  primary  importance  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  and  resources  of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  in  the 
further  development  of  which  a  large  proportion  may  be  expected  Uy 
take  part.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  competition,  the  publication 
of  text-books  has  been  encouraged,  and  repeated  representations 
have  been  addressed  to  educational  authorities  and  examining^ 
bodies.  Although  we  must  admit  that  the  results  have  been 
disappointing  in  some  respects,  we  still  entertain  the  belief  that 
good  service  has  been  done  in  directing  more  adequate  attention  to 
the  subject.  Many  kindred  societies  have  been  at  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  amongst  them  is  the  Geographical  Association, 
which  was  founded  in  1898  at  a  representative  meeting  of  Head- 
masters, for  the  laudable  purpose  of  stimulating  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  secondary  schools,  and  whose  efforts  have  enlisted 
our  sympathetic  interest.  As  mentioned  in  the  Beport,  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  this  Institute  was  willingly  given  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  certain  Boards  of  Examiners  suggesting  various  reforms. 
The  replies  indicate  that  the  cause  we  have  at  heart  is  gaining 
ground,  and  I  may  mention  a  few  instances.  The  Oxford  Delegates 
and  Cambridge  Syndics  for  Local  Examinations  have  expressed 
general  concurrence,  and  decided  to  include  geography  as  a  new 
group  in  the  higher  local  examinations ;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
School  Examination  Board  has  revised  the  regulations  affecting 
geography  in  the  lower  certificate  examinations ;  the  Council  of  the 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  has  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  giving  geography  a  more  prominent  place 
in  the  preliminary  examinations ;  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners are  to  a  large  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  advocated^ 
I  now  come  to  a  very  important  paragraph  in  the  report  referring 
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io  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
invitrng  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  many 
and  serious  objections  which  exist  to  the  payment  of  income  tax 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  income  earned  and  taxed  as  such  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  advocating  the  amendment 
of  the  law  so  as  to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  income  has  already  been  charged  with  income 
tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be,  where  such 
income  is  earned.  It  will  be  within  your  recollection  that  in  1894 
the  Institute,  by  its  representations  to  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  contributed  very  materially  towards 
obtaining  a  considerable  relief  for  Colonial  estates  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  double  death  duties.  It  was  then,  after  considerable 
discussion  with  the  Treasury  authorities,  arranged  that  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Finance  Act,  providing  that  when  a 
Colony  would  make  reciprocal  concessions  to  the  Mother  Country  in 
respect  of  death  duties,  estates  in  a  Colony  owned  by  persons  dying 
in  England,  and  already  made  chargeable  to  duty  in  the  Colony, 
should  not  be  liable  to  pay  such  duty  in  this  country  also.  Of 
course,  the  payment  of  a  double  income  tax  presses  quite  as 
hardly  upon  the  owners  of  incomes  as  double  death  duties  pressed 
upon  persons  succeeding  to  property.  Representations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  this  subject, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  stated  in  reply  that  they  were 
unable  to  accept  the  proposal  contained  in  the  memorial  on 
various  grounds,  but  amongst  others  because  of  the  loss  to  the 
Imperial  revenue  that  would  ensue  if  such  concession  were  made 
wiUiout  some  reciprocal  advantage — from  which  point  of  view 
alone  would  the  Treasury  be  justified  in  accepting  and  carrying 
out  alteration  of  the  law  advocated  by  the  Council;  and  they 
further  pointed  out  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  as  a  whole  the  fiscal  relations  and  the  burdens  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Now  this  is  a  question  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  not  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  which  we  think  the  Institute  may  do  well  in  keeping  pro- 
minently before  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and  in  impressing  upon 
their  attention  the  severity  with  which  the  present  arrangement 
affects  persons  having  paid  income  tax  in  the  Colonies,  who  are 
having  their  income  remitted  to  them  in  this  country.  Of  course 
the  Treasury  authontiep  say  (I  am  pot  supporting  tbi9  view)  that 
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inoome  is  a  matter  which  attaches  to  the  person  and  follows  him 
about— and  that,  in  fact,  whether  a  man  gets  his  income  in 
England  or  in  a  Colony,  he  should  bear  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
governing  this  country  if  he  resides  in  it ;  in  the  same  way  as  if 
a  man  has  estates  in  two  parts  of  England,  or  a  country-house  and 
a  house  in  London,  he  pays  local  rates  in  both  places.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moreover  observed  to  a  deputation  of 
the  Agents- General  that  the  Colonies  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind 
that  they  impose  heavy  duties  on  British  goods,  and  do  not  contri- 
bute largely  to  Imperial  defence,  so  that  there  ought  to  be  a  thorough 
rearrangement  of  our  fiscal  relations  before  the  Colonies  are  in 
a  proper  position  to  demand  more  favourable  treatment ;  and  there  is 
a  further  paragraph  in  the  report  which  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach*s  sug- 
gestion, for  you  will  see  lower  down  a  reference  to  a  circular 
despatch,  dated  December  2,  1895,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Colonial  Governors  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which,  in  each  of  the  Colonies,  foreign  imports  were 
displacing  similar  British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displace- 
ment, and  the  report  says :  **  Although  the  whole  of  the  information 
thus  elicited  has  not  yet  been  made  pubUc,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  announcement  that  the  Premiers  of  Australasia  have  arranged 
to  meet  at  an  early  date  and  confer  on  the  important  questions  of 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Intercolonial  reciprocity  of 
natural  products.**  The  Premiers  have  met  atHobart  very  recently, 
since  the  report  was  drafted,  but  they  were  not  able  to  deal  at  all 
thoroughly  with  that  question,  which  they  proposed  to  consider 
further,  and  therefore  these  fiscal  questions  will,  ao  doubt,  soon 
be  very  seriously  discussed  by  the  Colonies.  I  can  assure  you  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  let  this  matter  of  the 
double  income  tax  drop,  but  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  whatever 
may  seem  to  be  the  best  opportunity  for  pressing  its  claim  to 
onsideration.  There  is,  again,  a  paragraph  in  the  report  with 
regard  to  the  unification  of  time  at  sea.  This  question  is  in  rather 
a  peculiar  position.  There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  that  the  proposed  reform  could  be  very  easily 
iitroduced  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  a  great  absurdity,  of 
CDurse,  that  it  should  be  one  day  at  sea  when  it  is  another  day 
on  land,  and  there  really  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
astronomers  and  scientific  men  on  the  subject.  The  only  reason 
why  the  matter  does  not  progress  more  rapidly  is  that  a  few 
foreign  Governments  are  advised  not  to  concur  in  adopting  the 
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scientific  change,  which  seems  to  ns  such  a  simple  one.  It  wooldi 
of  coarse,  be  an  inconvenient  change  unless  you  had  an  almost 
unanimous  consensus  of  opinion.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
have  a  Gennan  ship  calling  the  day  Monday,  while  an  English  ship 
called  it  Tuesday.  We  have  got  to  educate  people  a  little  further, 
and  this  should  be  easy,  as  the  measure  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable 
one,  against  which  in  principle  nobody  has  anything  to  say. 
I  must  next  notice  the  paragraphs  referring  to  the  distress  occa- 
sioned by  fiamine,  rinderpest,  and  general  depression  in  India,  South 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  I  am  quite  sure  these  parts  of  our 
Empire  have  your  full  sympathy,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
matters  will  speedily  assume  a  healthier  condition  in  all  these 
afflicted  territories.  And  now  I  come  to  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
which  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  which  refers  to  the  "longest 
reign  "  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  from  whom  the  Institute  derives 
its  charter.  This  event  will  be  celebrated  in  London,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Empire,  with  signal  demonstrations.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  invited  the  Colonial  Premiers,  with  their  wives, 
to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  rejoicings.  As 
far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  they  will  most  certainly  come,  but 
many  persons  in  this  room  know  well  enough  what  a  serious  matter 
it  is  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  leave  his  Colony  and  undertake  such  a 
journey.  At  least  two  of  them,  I  believe,  have  general  elections  on 
hand,  and  in  those  cases  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  are  perhaps 
better  able  to  be  here  than  the  Premiers,  but  probably  neither  can 
be.  The  Crown  Colonies  are  also  to  be  represented,  and  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  procuring  an  admirable  representation  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Colonies  and  India,  which  will  constitute  a 
very  remarkable  sight  on  the  days  of  the  celebration.  The  council 
have  had  under  consideration  the  part  which  this  Institute  should 
take  in  the  reception  of  our  distinguished  Colonial  visitors.  It  is 
our  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  some  special  entertain- 
ment, probably  a  banquet  on  a  considerable  scale,  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  very  distinguished  or  illustrious  person,  and  we  may  be 
able,  in  that  way,  to  give  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  our  Colonial  friends  in  a  room  which  will  hold  a 
very  large  number  of  people  at  what  must  be  a  memorable  gathering. 
You  are  aware  we  have  had  frequently  under  consideration  in  this  In- 
stitute the  question  of  fixing  ageneral  holiday  throughout  the  Empire, 
in  order  that  all  may  testify  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen  on  the  same 
day.  You  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  propose  to  have  a  special  holiday  this  year,  though 
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it  was  stated  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Labbock,  who  suggested  there 
should  be  a  permanent  additional  holiday  given  to  the  hard-worked 
people  of  England,  that  that  was  a  matter  the  Government  could 
not  make  any  pronouncement  upon.  The  idea  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  so  that  perhaps  we  may  yet  see 
something  done  for  the  establishment  of  a  imiform  holiday  through- 
out the  Empire.  There  is  one  other  matter  which,  though  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Institute,  and 
that  is  the  action  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  under  aa 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  when  Lord  Herschell  was  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justices,  or  other  leading  judges,  from 
Canada,  the  Cape,  and  Australasia,  to  be  members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  our 
great  Court  of  Appeal  a  better  representation  of  gentlemen  practically 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  our  different  Colonies.  These  appointments 
have  now  been  made,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  residence 
or  occasional  presence  in  England  of  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Strong, 
Sir  Henry  De  Villiers,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Way  will  be 
acceptable  in  itself,  and  an  increasing  bond  of  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCBEiFF  Paul  :  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  listened  to 
the  Chairman's  remarks,  especially  with  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  double  income  tax.  That  is  a  question  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  and  I  am  glad  the  Council  are  considering  what 
further  steps  they  ought  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  reply  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  memorial  of  the 
Listitute  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  If  there  be  anything  in 
principle  underlying  this  question,  the  amount  of  revenue  accruing 
to  the  Mother  Country  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Technically,  no  doubt,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are  right  in  the 
contention  that  if  a  man  is  in  this  country  he  must  pay  income  tax, 
no  matter  what  tax  he  may  pay  on  the  same  sums  of  money 
derived  from  other  countries.  If,  for  instance,  you  invest  in 
Italian  stocks,  you  have  to  pay  the  local  Italian  tax  as  well  as  the 
income  tax  in  this  country.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  some  other 
ground  ought  to  be  taken  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  This  view  gains  strength  from  one  or 
two  circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  the  reply  was  received 
to  the  memorial.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  the  remarkable 
pronouncement  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with 
regard  to  i\x^  fiscfd  relations  between  ^l^e  Mot)ier  Conptry  and  tbQ 
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Colonies,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
Btrnction  of  one  of  the  Colonial  banks,  the  British  depositor  has 
been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  preference  shareholder.  As  such  he  is 
charged  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria  with  income  tax  at  the  rate  at 
which  an  absentee  owner  has  to  pay,  viz.,  8d.  in  the  pound,  and 
then,  being  a  British  taxpayer,  he  has  to  pay  another  Sd.,  making 
16/2.  in  the  pound  in  respect  of  a  deposit  which,  nolens  volenSf  is 
converted  into  a  preference  share.  I  think  that  rather  accentuates 
the  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  point,  and  I  venture  to  hope 
there  may  be  independent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
interested  in  the  Australian  Colonies  who  may  be  willing  to  take 
the  matter  up.  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  the 
Council  should  seek  a  remedy,  but  I  do  feel  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  through  our  Imperial  Parliament  with  a  view  to  correct 
what  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  application  of  income  tax,  and 
what,  further,  will  tend  to  retard  the  closer  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire. 

Sir  Fbedbbick  Young,  K.CM.G.  :  The  great  test,  after  all,  of 
prosperity  is  the  financial  condition  of  a  society,  and  I  think  the 
interesting  statement  made  by  our  distinguished  Hon.  Treasurer 
must,  in  spite  of  the  half  apology  he  made  for  having  "  nothing  new 
to  say,"  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  every  member  of  the 
Institute.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the 
extremely  lucid  and  exhaustive  statement  made  by  the  Chairman, 
except,  perhaps,  byway  of  supplement,  to  referespecially  to  one  point. 
It  relates  to  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  Institute,  viz.,  the  Library.  The  additions  to  the  Library 
during  the  past  twelve  months  include  donations  of  1,050  volumes, 
1,754  pamphlets,  28,515  newspapers,  and  44  maps;  while  the 
additions  by  purchase  were  249  volumes,  448  pamphlets,  and  10,966 
newspapers.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  I  think,  that  we  should 
recognise  our  great  obligations  to  so  many  kind  friends — the  pub- 
lishers especially — who  have  enabled  us  to  make  this  considerable 
addition  to  our  splendid  Library,  the  best  Colonial  one  in  the 
Kingdom.  I  rose  specially  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
this  matter,  which  is  as  gratifying  as  anything  else  in  the  very 
satisfactory  report  which  the  Council  have  been  able  to  present 
this  year  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Geobge  Slade  :  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  o  the  remarks 
made  concerning  the  exertions  made  by  the  Council  in  connection 
with  the  Finance  Act,  1894.    The  ^ect  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1894 
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(Imperial),  as  far  as  it  affects  Colonial  assets,  when  paying  the 
death  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  decease  of  any  person 
dying  (1)  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom^  (2)  domiciled  abroad^ 
seems  to  be  very  generally  mismiderstood.  This  Act  provides  as 
follows : 

$  1.  In  the  case  of  every  person  dying  after  the  commencement  of  thU 
part  of  this  Act,  there  shall,  save  as  hereinafter  expressly  provided,  be 
levied  and  paid,  upon  the  principal  value  ascertained  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided of  all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  not  settled,  which  passes 
on  the  death  of  such  person  a  duty,  called  '*  estate  duty,"  at  the  graduated 
rates  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  existing  duties  mentioned  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  not  be  levied  in  respect  of  property 
chargeable  with  such  estate  duty. 

$  2.  (1)  Property  passing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased  shall  be  deemed 
to  inclade  the  property  following,  that  is  to  say : ' 

(a)  Property  of  which  the  deceased  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
competent  to  dispose ; 

(6)  Property  in  which  the  deceased,  or  any  other  person,  had  an  interest, 
ceasing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased,  to  the  extent  to  which  a  benefit 
accrues,  or  arises  by  the  cesser  of  such  interest. 

I.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether,  under  these  sections,  real  pro- 
perty, situate  abroad,  must  be  included  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  death  of  any  person  dying  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
all  his  personalty,  wherever  situate,  must,  with  certain  exceptions, 
be  accoimted  for,  and  duty  paid  on  the  whole  at  the  percentage 
scale  set  out  in  section  17  of  the  Act. 

II.  Where  a  person  dies  domiciled  abroad  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
in  such  case,  on  taking  out  probate,  the  executor  proving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  would  prove  only  for  the  assets  situate  there,  and 
would  not  have  to  account  for  foreign  assets ;  so  this  case  need  not 
be  further  considered. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  returned  Colonists 
possessing  assets  in  the  Colonies,  but  also  those  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  investments  in  the  Colonies  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  when  they  die  domiciled  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Bill  as  originally  before  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  no  relief  to  British  colonists,  but  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  the  follow- 
ing saving  clause  was  introduced,  which  is  only  quoted  so  far  as  it 
immediately  applies : 

*  These  provisions  apply  equally  to  letters  of  administration,  resealing  of 
probates  or  letters  of  administration,  or  to  exemplifications  of  either,  and  to 
testate  or  intestate  estates,  as  to  probates. 
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(1)  Where  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  in  a  British  possession 
to  which  the  section  applies  duty  is  payable  by  reason  of  a  death  in 
respect  of  any  property  situate  in  such  possession  and  passing  on  such 
death  they  shall  allow  a  sum  eqoal  to  the  amount  of  that  duty  to  be 
dedncted  from  the  estate  duty  payable  in  respect  of  that  property  on  the 
same  death. 

(8)  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  may  by  Order  in  Council  apply  this  section 
to  any  British  possession  where  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  by  the  law 
of  such  possession  either  no  duty  is  leviable  in  respect  of  property  situate 
in  the  United  Kingdom  when  passing  on  death,  or  that  the  law  of  such 
possession  as  respects  any  duty  so  leviable  is  to  the  like  effect  as  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

When  any  Colony,  say  for  example  Victoria,  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  section  and  has  obtained  the  Queen's  Order  applying  the 
section  to  that  particular  Colony  he  effect  is  this :  A  dies  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  Kingdom  leaving  assets  to  the  extent  of,  say, 
£100,000,  ^£90,000  being  Victorian  assets,  and  £10,000  English 
assets,  his  executors  would  have  to  account  in  England  for  the  whole 
assets  and  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  under  the  scale  (section 
17  referred  to  above)  to  £100,000,  but  on  the  £10.000  only.^  The  Act 
does  not  in  this  case  press  very  heavily.  Nearly  every  Colony  of 
Great  Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  this  clause,  and  has  obtained 
the  Queen's  Order,  doubtless  seeing  the  advantage  of  removing  any 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  English  money  to  assist  in  its  growth,  and 
of  doing  everything  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  money  already 
there,  recognising  that  both  the  receiving  of  fresh  money  and  the 
retention  of  money  already  there  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  any 
Colony ;  and  also  that  a  heavy  duty  in  England  must  in  many 
cases  mean  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  sum  to  meet  it.  Of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  alone 
have  not  obtained  the  Order,  though  Queensland  is  said  to  have 
made  the  necessary  application.  New  South  Wales  has  replied  to 
all  inquiries  that  the  state  of  its  laws  does  not  admit  of  an  applica^ 
tionfor  the  Queen's  Order.  Taking  the  case  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  position  with  regard  to  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  is  this: 
A  dies  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  of  assets 
amounting  to  £100,000,  £90,000  representing  assets  in  New  South 

*  Where  duty  is  payable  in  any  British  possession  to  which  section  20  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1894  (Imperial)  applies  in  respect  of  property  sitaate  in  such  pos- 
session, the  deduction  on  paying  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  estate  dnty  under  the  Act  of  1894  (Imperial)  on  the  property 
in  respect  of  which  such  duty  is  payable.  And  where  no  duty  is  charged  in  a 
Colony  none  can  be  deducted. 
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Wales,  £10,000  representing  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
executors  would  have  to  pay  duty  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
scale  as  follows : 

Duty  in  England  on  ^100,000  at  6  per  oent.       .        ,        ,        £6,000 
Pat7  in  New  South  Wales  on  £90,000  at  5  por  eent.        .       /  4,500 

£10,500 


Whereas  if  section  20  of  the  Act  had  been  applied  to  that  Colony, 
the  duties  would  be : 

Daty  in  England  on  £100.000  at  5  per  cent.,  the  rate 

applicable  to  £100,000 £6,000 

Deduct  daty  payable  in  New  Soath  Walea       »       •    £4,500 

£1.600 

Duty  in  New  South  Wales  on  £90,000  at  5  per  cent   •       .     £4,500 

£6,000 


A  difference  of  £4,500.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales  appears  to  be  Stamp  Duties  Acts  Further  Amendment  Act, 
1894  (57  Vic.  No.  20),  which  came  into  force  in  May,  1894,  oyer  two 
months  before  the  Finance  Act,  1894  (Imperial).  By  section  1  of 
this  Act  it  is  provided : 

§  1.  Where  application  is  made  for  probate  or  letters  of  adminis- 
tration or  for  an  order  to  collect  in  respect  of  the  estate  of  any  person 
dying  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  domiciled  at  some  place  within  or  out 
of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  estate  of  that  person  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1880,  and  of  the  Stamp  Duties 
Act  Amendment  Act  of  1886,  be  taken  to  include : 

(a)  Every  specialty  debt  due  to  that  person  and  secured  or  partly  secured 
by  mortgage,  encumbrance,  pledge,  or  Hen,  legal  or  equitable,  of  or  over  real 
or  personal  property  situate  within  the  Colony,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
specialty  was,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  person,  outside  the  Colony. 

(6)  Every  share  held  by  that  person  in  any  company,  corporation,  or 
society,  whether  registered  or  incorporated,  within  or  out  of  the  Colony, 
and  carrying  on  the  business  of  mining  for  any  mineral  in  the  Colony. 

New  South  Wales  cannot,  therefore,  satisfy  the  English  Govern- 
ment under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act  that  they  claim  no  duty 
in  respect  of  assets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  mortgage  deed  on 
property  in  New  South  Wales  might  be  situate  in  the  United  King- 
dom. This,  according  to  the  law  in  Blackwood  v.  The  Queen,  L.  B. 
App.  cases,  82,  and  the  Commissioner  for  Stamps  v,  Hope,  L.  R. 
App.  cases,  1891,  p.  476,  would  be  an  asset  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  under  the  ftbove  Act,  57  Vie  No.  20,  New  South  Wftles  would 
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claim  daty  6n  this  asset,  the  Colony  being  thereby  prevented  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  section.  This  di£Bcalty  might  be  met  by 
New  South  Wales  amending  their  Stamp  Act,  57  Vio.  20,  by  an  Act 
on  the  following  lines :  (1)  No  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  or 
paid  tmder  the  Stamp  Duties  Acts  Further  Amendment  Act,  1894, 
in  respect  of  property  situate  in  the  United  Kingdom  when  passing 
on  death.  (2)  This  Act  shall  be  retrospective.  A  bill  in  draft  was 
last  year  prepared  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral  at  the  request  of  the 
Hon.  S.  A.  Stephen,  M.L.C.  of  that  Colony,  who  also  saw  the 
Premier  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  Bill  would 
be  introduced  at  once ;  but,  probably  owing  to  pressure  of  other 
business  and  the  great  interest  so  properly  taken  in  Federation,  this 
has  not  been  done  yet.  There  the  matter  rests,  though  Mr. 
Stephen  has  again  written  to  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  promised  in  the  first  instance  to  use  his  influence,  and  for  the 
present  New  South  Wales  stiU  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
pointed  out  above.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  policy  of  New  South 
Wales  is  to  do  her  best  to  retain  her  Colonists,  but,  though  the 
present  state  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  death  duties  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  the  desired  effect,  it  nevertheless  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  (1)  the  United  Kingdom  will  cease  to  invest 
there,  or  will  withdraw  investments  with  such  a  heavy  penalty  to 
pay.  (2)  Colonists  on  returning  to  take  up  their  English  domicile 
will  take  their  money  with  them,  and  (8)  in  any  case,  as  above 
mentioned,  a  heavy  sum  may  necessarily  be  withdrawn  to  meet  tho 
duties  in  England.  (4)  Federation  means  reciprocity,  and  New 
South  Wales,  who  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  question, 
should  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  olive  branch  held  out  to 
them  has  up  to  the  present  been  rejected  by  them.  It  seems  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  domicile,  which  is  a  very 
large  one,  involving  questions  of  fact  and  intention,  but  a  reference 
to  the  case  of  Piatt  v.  Attorney-General  of  New  South  Wales,  8 
App.  cases  886,  mfght  be  useful.  The  importance  of  domicile  with 
reference  to  the  Finance  Act  (Imperial)  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment  to  persons  possessing  assets  in  Colonies  who  have 
obtained  the  Queen's  Order  under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act 
(Imperial)  involving  perhaps  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  in  extra 
duty,  whereas  in  the  case  of  such  Colonies  as  have  not  obtained  the 
Order  it  may  involve  payment  of  as  many  thousands.  It  is,  then,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  interested  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  who  are  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  they  shoi^d  be  placed  in  a  position  with  regard  to  this  Act 
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which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  other 'British  Colonies,  and  str^nttotiifl 
efforts  should  be  made  to  stir  the  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales 
Governments  to  understand  the  position  of  their  Colonies. 
The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows : 

President. 
H.B.H.  Thb  PBI5CS  OF  Walks,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  <to. 

Vice-Presidents. 


H  JI.H.  Thb  Duke  oy  Yobk,  K.G. 
H.R.H.  Pbinck  Chbistian,  K.G. 
Thb  Duke  op  Abotll,  E.G.,  K.T. 
The  Duke  of  Detonshibe,  E.G. 
The  Mabquis  of  Duffebin  A2n>  Ava, 

K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.B. 
The    Mabquis     of     Lobne,     K.T., 

G.C.M.G..  M.P. 
The  Eabl  of  Abebdeen,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Eabl  of  Gbambbook,  G.C.S.L 
The  Eabl  of  Dunbayen,  E.P. 
The  Eabl  of  Jebsbt,  G.CM.G. 


The  Eabl  of  Bosebebt,  E.G.,  E.T. 

LoBo  Bbasset,  E.CJ3. 

LoBD  Cablinofobd,  E.P. 

Sib  Crables  Nicholson,  Babt. 

Sib  Henbt  Babklt,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.B. 

Sib  Henbt  E.  G.  Bulweb,  G.C.M.G. 

Gbnebal   Sib   H.  C.  B.   Daubenet, 

G.CJB. 
Sib  Robebt  G.  W.  Hebbebt,  G.CB. 
Sib  James  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G. 
Sib  Fbedbbicx  Young,  E.G.M.G. 


Councillors. 


W.  J.  Andebbon,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Danqab,  Esq. 
Fbedebick  Dutton,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Genebal  Sib  J.  Bevan  Edwabds, 

K.C.M.G.,  CJB.,  M.P. 
C.  Washinoton  Eyes,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
W.  Matnabd  Fabmeb,  Esq. 
Sib  James  F.  Gabbick,  E.C.M.G. 
Majob-Genebai.  Sib   Henbt    Gbben, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 
Sib  Abthub  Hodoson,  E.C.M.G. 
Adhibal  Sib  Anthont  H.  Hoskinb, 

G.CB. 
B.  J.  Jeffbat,  Esq. 


Henbt  J.  Joubdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Willum  Eeswicx,  Esq. 
LoBD  Loch,  G.CJB.,  G.C.M.G. 
Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.  Lowbt,  C3. 
Ketile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Geoboe  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
S.  Vauohan  Moboan,  Esq. 
Sib  Wbstbt  B.  Pebceyal,  K.C.M.G. 
Sib  William  C.  F.  Bobinson,  G.C.M.G. 
Sm  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  CJB. 
Sib  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.CM.G. 
Sib  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.CM.G. 
Sib  Chables  E.  F.  Stibung,  Babt. 


Honorary  Tre<uurer. 
Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommannxt,  E.C.M.G. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Chapman  moved :  '<  That  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Onmianney , 
K.C.M.G.),  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various 
Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors  (Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Devon  Astle)  for  their  services  during  the  past  year/* 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  I  'should  saj  anything  to  commend  this 
resolution  to  your  hearty  approval,  for  the  services  of  the  gentlemen 
named  are  so  much  appreciated  that  they  need  no  advocacy  from 
me.  I  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for  caUing  special  attention  to 
the  long  and  special  services  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  andjalso  to 
those  of  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies. 
I  think  we  are  extremely  indebted  to  them  for  their  useful  unosten- 
tatious services,  and  I  trust  we  may  call  particular  attention  to 
their  great  kindness  without  depreciating  the  services  of  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fearnsidbs  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Danqab  :  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Devon  Astle  and  myself,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received 
this  resolution.  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Auditors  of  this  Institute,  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  work  has  been  quite  a  labour  of  love.  The 
accounts  are  admirably  kept,  and  everything  was  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  rendering  our  task  a  very  simple  one  indeed.  Of 
course  we  are  not  a  dividend-paying  concern,  but  if  we  came  to 
wind  up  the  Institute  to-morrow  we  should  all  get  a  handsome 
return.  I  would  also  point  out  that  while  the  debt  on  the  building 
is  being  reduced  year  by  year,  its  value  goes  on  improving,  and  that 
is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Blade,  I  rise  to  move  :  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fellows 
be  accorded  to  the  Council  for  their  services  to  the  Institute  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  for  presiding." 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance  of  our  Chairman  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  years.  When  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  I  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  him  on  a  very  important  matter,  which  has 
now  assumed  even  larger  proportions — viz.,  the  question  of  the 
British  Guiana  boundary.  It  is  a  question  to  which  I  know  he 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  thought,  and  the  Department  has 
since  carried  on  the  matter  in  the  direction  in  which  he  started.  I 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  to  do  with  Sir  Robert  Herbert 
in  connection  with  the  Government  of  Tasmania.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention  that  partly  through  him  I  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing a  considerable  quantity  of  Tasmanian  wood  into  London 
jEor  paving  purposes,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  state 
that  I  have  been  in  commimication,  through  our  Secretary,  with 
three  of  the  Agents-General  in  regard  to  a  proposal  by  one  of 
the  London  parishes  to  spend  a  large  sum  in  the  paving  of  its 
streets.  I  think  Canada  is  likely  to  move  strongly  in  the  matter.  I 
would  suggest,  if  I  may  do  so  without  presumption,  that  more  of 
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the  Fellows  who  have  opportunities  of  the  land  should  make  uto 
of  them.  We  believe  in  the  Empire;  we  think  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water ;  and  if  money  is  going  to  be  spent  I  do  not 
see  why  that  money  should  not  be  spent  within  the  Empire.  I 
would  like  to  add»  with  all  respect,  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
how  a  good  deal  more  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Agents- 
General  than  there  was  some  few  years  ago.  Still,  I  think  there 
Is  yet  room  for  pushing  Colonial  products  that  are  not  inferior  to 
the  foreign  article. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  9, 
18979  when  Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Dairy  Industry 
in  the  Colonies.*' 

Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  48  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  16  Resident,  26  Non-Resident,  and  1  Honorary 
Fellow. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

BoUrt  a-ii6a6reZtof»,  Joseph  DowUng,  WUUam  J.  Hurst,  Major  D.  Tyris 
LoMsg^  Jan,  McDiarmid,  R.  V.  MiddUUm,  John  B.  MorreU,  Winchester  Munn, 
Capt,  Biehard  E,  Palmer,  A.  Picken,  Walter  SoffUl,  H.  Warington  Smyth, 
Dr,  John  P.  Tamwck,  Sir  J.  B.  Somers  Vine,  CJUT.G.,  James  West,  MJJiJB., 
Jotmns  B.  Westray, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

IMm  H.  Babbage  (New  South  WaUs),  WUKam  Bleloeh  (Transvaal),  John 
O,  Bourinot,  C.M.O.,  LL.D,  (Canada)  {Monora/ry  Fellaw),  OeorgeH.  Cardigan 
Uiaiabeleland),  John  Evans  (Lagos),  Daniel  Qrove  (Cape  Colony),  H,  W.  B. 
Mamaton  (Western  Australia),  Saul  Harris  (Cape  Colony),  WilUam  Hurretl 
(MataheiUland),  Montagu  Jacobs  (Mashonaiaindi,  Henry  E.  Letje  (Bf^wmah), 
Otto  LensHVansvaal), Hon.  W.  A,  Long, MJj.C.  (New  South  Wales),  WiUiam 
McEvoy  (Victoria),  C.  F,  Mont  (Lafos),  Alfred  K.  Newman  (New  Zealand), 
James  E.  Bees  (Matabdeland),  Davtd  Beid  (Cape  Colony),  Frank  Bohrweger 

i Lagos),  E.  Bush  (Transvaal),  Lieut,  J,  W.  H,  Bussell  (Egypt),  John  Scott 
Transvaal),  P.  O.  Shepherd  (Transvaal),  A,  P.  Stewart  (New  South  Wales), 
S.  WakeMd  (China),  WiUiam  Wells  (Cape  Colony),  Betyamm  Wilson 
{Mdtabeleland). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  Ac,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chatbman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  call  upon  Mr.  Samuel 
liowe  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  has  kindly  prepared  for  your  con- 
sideration this  evening.  I  think  I  can  safely  promise  you  that  both 
in  its  scientific  and  practical  aspects  the  Paper  will  prove  to  be  an 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable  one.    Probably  the  conviction 
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will  be  brought  home  to  you  that,  in  the  matter  of  dairy  produce, 
the  Mother  Country  might  well  look  to  her  great  ColonieSy  rather 
than  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  supplies  which  she  requires  from 
abroad.  This  morning  there  is  published  from  Canada  a  telegram 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  remarkable  in  its  coincidence  in 
connection  with  this  meeting  and  the  Paper  to  which  we  are  about 
to  listen.    The  telegram  says : — 

Ottawa,  Msrdi  7. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged  to  open  17  creameries  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories  this  year.  They  will  be  con« 
ducted  on  the  co-operative  plan  under  Government  management. 
Fanners  wiU  contribute  to  the  milk  department  by  the  payment  of  a 
charge  of  four  cents  per  pound  for  manufiftcturing  and  one  cent  per  pound 
additional  to  defray  the  Government  loan.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  an  output  of  ^^80,000  worth  of  produce  per  month,  which  will  be 
exported  to  England. 

You  notice,  I  hope,  those  words— which  seem  to  fall  naturally 
into  their  place — ''  to  England."  If  the  Colonies  have  anything 
good  to  send,  they  look,  in  the  first  instance,  to  England,  and  I 
think  if  we  in  England  know  the  Colonies  can  produce  anything 
which  is  good,  and  is  at  all  events  equal  to  the  foreign  article,  it  is 
our  business  in  return  to  look  to  the  Colonies  in  the  first  instance. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  introduce  the  gentleman 
who  will  read  this  Paper,  and  who,  as  I  have  said,  will  place  before 
you  some  facts  and  circumstances  which,  I  feel  sure,  will  be 
deeply  interesting.  He  himself  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  this  question,  and  that  alone  qualifies  him  to  address  you  and 
claim  your  attention  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  then  read  his  Paper  on — 

THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  COLONIES- 

Thb  subject  before  us  to-night  is  not  a  matter  of  high  politics,  like 
Imperial  Defence  or  Imperial  Federation,  and  other  great  questions, 
which  so  often  occupy  the  attention  of  Fellows  of  this  Institute ; 
it  is  rather  the  practical  application  of  science  and  skill  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  humblest  of  agricultural  interests  that  have  occupied 
mankind  from  prehistoric  ages  down  to  the  scientific  era  of  to-day. 
The  taison  d*itre  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is,  I  take  it,  the 
welding  together  in  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  various  parts  of 
ilie  Colonial  Empire  with  the  Mother  Country ;  and  of  the  many 
links  that  weld  one  people  to  another,  none  are  stronger  than  those 
Ibrged  at  the  commercial  anvil.    When  that  ideal  and  noble  unity, 
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the  Federaticm  of  the  B^ikh  Empire,  becomes  an  acoomplished 
hc%9 1  doubt  if  any  influence  more  powerful  than  that  of  trade  and 
commerce  will  have  contributed  to  that  glorious  consummation. 
Therefore,  though  the  subject  before  us  may  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  one  of  a  dominating  character,  yet  I  trust  before  we  separate, 
you  will  be  conyinced  that  in  the  near  future  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  Colonies  will  hold  no  mean  position  in  the  relations  between 
those  fiu-off  oountries  and  the  Motherland. 

My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  interest  yon— though  I  hope  you 
iHll  not  think  this  point  has  been  neglected — as  to  lay  before  you, 
and  before  our  friends  in  the  Colonies,  some  great  and  practical 
snggestions  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  large  section  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Canada.  Further,  I 
hope  to  enlist  your  sympathies  and  imbue  you  with  enthusiasm,  so 
that  you  will  go  fbrth  from  this  room  using  your  influence  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  supplying  the  forty  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  with  the  dairy  produce  of  the  Colonies  rather 
than  with  that  of  foreign  countries.  (I  do  not  propose  to  accomplish 
this  end  by  any  tarifib,  preferential,  or  otherwise ;  but  by  showing 
to  the  Colonists  that  they  possess  so  many  and  so  great  natural 
advantages  that  they  are  capable  of  winning  our  markets  by  means 
of  that  most  powerftil  of  all  commercial  influences — the  Economy  of 
Production. 

Though  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Colonies  would  be  very  interesting,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  its  future 
growth,  as  being  by  tea  the  more  useful  and  practical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  production  of  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry,  though  a 
condlary  of  dairy  farming,  is  also  purposely  omitted  on  account  of 
want  of  time  to  deal  with  this  branch  efficiently.  Still,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  past  is  necessary. 

In  the  year  1891  the  number  of  cows  in  the  three  principal 
duryingColoniesin  Australasia  was  945,575,and  in  Canada  1,857,112, 
and  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  was  28,000  tons  and  51 ,700  tons 
respectively.  The  amount  of  cheese  produced  was  6,700  tons  in 
Australasia,  and  51,000  tons  in  Canada.  In  1895  these  figures  had 
grown  to  1,100,000  cows  in  Australasia,  and  1,950,000  in  Canada. 
The  bttUer  made  in  Australasia  reached  the  total  of  86,000  tons,  and 
in  Canada  52,000  tons.  The  manufjEMsture  of  cheese  in  Australasia 
was  11,500  tons,  and  in  Canada  68,000  tons.  Thus  in  four  years 
the  totfd  number  of  cows  in  the  Colonies  increased  by  247,850,  or 
nearly  9  per  cent.,  the  production  of  butter  by  18,000  tons,  and  that 
of  cheese  by  21,800  tons.    These  figures,  indeed,  show  that  the 
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people  of  the  Colonies  have  great  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  progreM 
they  have  made ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  this  rightful  feeling, 
I  hope  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  capable  of  attaining  even 
greater  progress  in  the  future. 

The  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1896  imported  151,897  tons  of 
butter,  valued  at  £15,844,000,  and  112,227  tons  of  cheese  of  the 
value  of  £4,900,000,  making  a  total  import  of  264,124  tons  of 
dairy  produce,  worth  £20,244,000.  Of  this  enormous  import  the 
Colonies  supplied  15,868  tons  of  butter,  valued  at  £1,426,000,  and 
64,472  tons  of  cheese,  valued  at  £2,705,000,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
80,000  tons  of  butter  and  cheese,  worth  £4,180,000. 

Welcome  as  these  great  results  must  be  to  us  all,  if  we  look  at 
the  other  side  of  this  picture  we  shall  see  how  vast  is  the  field 
for  Colonial  energy.  Foreign  countries  supplied  186,529  tons  of 
butter,  worth  £18,919,000,  and  47,755  tons  of  cheese,  worth 
£2,195,000,  or  a  total  of  184,284  tons  of  dairy  produce,  worth 
£16,114,000.  To  sum  up  these  figures,  it  appears  the  Colonies 
supply  slightly  over  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  butter  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value.  In 
cheese  they  supply  four-sevenths  of  the  weight,  but  not  quite  the 
same  proportion  in  value.  These  figures  are  most  expressive,  and 
give  a  glimpse  of  the  future  possibilities  of  wealth  for  our  Colonial 
friends.  I  propose  to-night  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  some 
of  the  principal  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  Colonies  with  a  view  to 
securing  for  themselves  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 

Pboductiveness  of  Colonial  Cows. 

Dairy  farmers  nearly  all  over  the  world  have  not  paid  that  atten* 
tion  to  the  breeding  of  cows  solely  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  this  error  the  Agricultural 
Shows  have  borne  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
very  few  years  that  cows  have  been  awarded  prizes  for  the  milk 
and  butter  test  rather  than  for  beauty  of  form  and  fattening  pro* 
perties  for  beef.  It  is  astounding  to  think  of  the  great  ignorance 
which  prevails  among  fiumers  on  this  point.  Not  one  per  cent,  of 
them  could  give  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
or  butter  given  per  year  by  each  or  all  of  his  cows,  yet  on  this  very 
fact  90  per  cent,  of  his  success  depends,  and  it  is  imperative  thiU 
Colonial  dairymen  must  give  this  point  their  very  closest  attention. 

Dairy  cows  ought  to  be  kept  solely  for  one  of  three  purposes, 
namely,  the  production  of  milk,  or  of  butter,  or  of  cheese,  and 
whichever  of  these  products  the  dairyman  requires  most,  so  must  he 
select  his  herd.    There  are  some  varieties  of  cows  noted  tar  thei 
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kfge  yield  of  milk,  others  for  their  great  production  of  butter.  If 
the  sade  of  milk  in  its  raw  state,  or  the  production  of  cheese  be  his 
ol]jeoty  then  his  herd  should  be  chosen  from  those  breeds  that  are 
known  to  be  large  producers  of  mUk.  If  butter-making  be  his 
purpose,  then  those  varieties  of  cows  which  yield  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter  should  be  kept.  These  are  the  two  main  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  formation  of  his 
herd.  Before,  however,  he  can  proceed  to  build  up  his  herd  on  one 
or  other  of  these  lines,  he  ought  to  know  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  the  productiveness  of  each  individual  cow.  This  knowledge 
can  be  easily  acquired.  Every  day,  or  one  regular  day  in  every 
week,  the  milk  of  each  oow  should  be  weighed  and  carefully  recorded 
in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  milk  should  be  tested  for 
butter  fat  and  the  result  similarly  recorded.  By  this  means  he  would 
learn  the  exact  quantity  of  milk  or  butter  that  each  of  his  cows  was 
producing,  and  so  would  be  able  to  weed  out  the  least  profitable 
and  retain  only  those  that  paid  him  best.  Careful  selection  of  his 
cows  in  this  matter  and  proper  attention  to  breeding  would  in  a 
few  years  give  the  dairyman  a  herd  of  great  value,  because  it  would 
be  specially  designed  for  his  particular  purpose. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  productiveness  of  Colonial  cows  first 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  with  a  standard  which 
every  herd  ought  to  attain,  namely,  600  gallons  of  milk  or  240  lb.  of 
butter  per  cow  per  annum.  Many  eminent  authorities  have  carefully 
estimated  the  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Among  the  latest  are  Bobert  E.  Tumbull  and  B.  H.  Bew.  Professor 
Sheldon  has  also  given  special  attention  to  this  subject.  Though 
the  estimates  of  these  authorities  do  not  all  coincide,  454  gallons  of 
milk  or  180  lb.  of  butter  may  be  taken  as  the  average  yield  per 
cow  per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
high  standard,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  accurate.  This  yield  is 
not  that  of  special  herds,  but  represents  the  average  of  all  the  cows 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  average  yield 
of  each  oow  of  a  few  herds,  &c.,  returns  for  which  are  in  my  pos- 
session, and  from  which  you  will  see  how  great  are  the  possibilities 
of  production  of  milk  from  careful  selection  in  breeding  and  suitable 
attention  in  feeding : — 

Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes 
Ontario  Agricoltaral  College . 
Norwegian  Herd  at  Dan^lk    . 
R  Henzy  Bew  (Typical  Herds) 
VHsconsin  Experiment  Station,  F.  W.  WoU 
Ten  Daily  Ooontiee  ct  Sootiand,  J.  Spier 
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From  Oolonial  ofBoial  figures  of  the  prodnotion  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  estimating  the  milk  consumed  in  the  raw  state  by  the 
calf  and  by  the  people  to  be  the  same  per  head  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  ayerage  yield  is  as  follows : — ^In  New  South  Wales, 
274  gallons  per  cow ;  Victoria,  291 ;  in  New  Zealand,  880 ;  and  in 
Canada,  840.  These  yields  are  somewhat  startling  by  their  small- 
ness,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  substantially  oooeoi. 
Their  smallness  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  due  to  two  facts :  first,  the  less  daily  production  of  milk  per  cow, 
and  second,  the  long  period  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  go  dry, 
owing  to  non-winter  feeding.  If  the  cows  of  each  of  these  Oolonies 
were  even  up  to  the  standard  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
increased  annual  value  of  butter  at  9^.  per  lb.  which  each  Colony 
would  be  able  to  send  to  us  would  be  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales 967,709 

Victoria 1,137,876 

New  Zealand 518,800 

Canada 3,334,500 

Total         .        .        .    5.953,885 

When  it  is  remembered  that  during  1896  the  total  value  of  butter 
imported  from  these  Colonies  at  dd.  per  lb.  came  to  only 
£1,882,962,  we  see  what  an  enormous  loss  of  profit  the  Colonies 
sustain  through  the  low  productiveness  of  their  cows,  the  yearly 
loss  per  cow  being  54^.  in  New  South  Wales,  49s.  in  Victoria,  87«. 
in  New  Zealand,  and  Sis.  in  Canada.  Such  facts  as  these  ought  to 
stimulate  the  Colonial  dairyman  to  exert  himself  so  as  to  prevent 
this  enormous  leakage  in  his  business. 

If  we  turn  to  the  standard  of  production  suggested,  namely,  600 
gallons  of  milk  or  240  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  and  estimate 
what  would  have  been  the  increased  gain  to  the  Colonies  during 
1896,  if  this  standard  had  abeady  been  attained  as  it  is  in  Wis- 
consin, in  the  ten  dairying  counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  herds 
referred  to  above,  we  shall  find  that  if  this  increased  production 
had  come  as  butter  at  9d.  per  lb.  it  would  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  nearly  £18,000,000.    (For  details  see  Appendix  A.) 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows,  which,  of  course,  would  materially  add  still  furthar 
to  the  production. 
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Impbovement  of  Daibt  Hbbds  and  Winteb  Feeding. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  obseirationB  on  the  prodnotiveneflB 
of  Colonial  oows  that  if  the  Colonial  dairy  liEUiner  wishes  to  replace 
the  foreigner  in  British  markets,  he  must  modify  his  present  ^stem 
in  iwo  important  partienlars.  First,  he  must  pay  far  more  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  his  oows,  and,  secondly,  he  most  adopt  a  system 
of  winter  feeding.  In  regard  to  the  breeding  of  oows  for  milk  and 
batter,  I  believe  there  already  exists  in  all  of  the  Colonies  an 
ezoeUent  stock  of  the  best  breeds  for  this  purpose.  It  requires  (mly 
a  few  years  of  cac^ol  selection  to  thoroughly  improve  the  existing 
herds.  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  and  Shorthorns,  both  pure 
and  crossed,  are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  If  an  exact  record  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  each  cow's  milk  were  carefully  kept,  and  all 
tiie  unsatisfibctory  animals  weeded  out,  the  productive  capacity  of 
Colonial  cows  would  rapidly  and  enormously  improve.  Dairy  cows 
must  be  kept  solely  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  and  not 
for  beauty  alone.  A  fiiend  writing  to  me  recently  very  pithily 
remarked :  "  A  man  can  put  up  with  a  pretty  wife  though  she  be 
fralty,  but  not  with  a  cow.'* 

Mr.  John  Frederick  Hall,  a  landowner  in  Somersetshire,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  showed  that, 
from  careful  records,  he  found  Jerseys  more  profitable  than  Short- 
hems.  Three  Jerseys  ate  the  same  amount  as  two  Shorthorns, 
and  he  made  £1^  a  year  more  from  ev^  three  Jerseys  than  he 
did  from  every  two  Shorthorns.  If  the  average  milking  life  of  cows 
be  taken  as  four  years,  this  shows  £60  greater  profit  on  the  three 
Jerseys.  When,  however,  his  cows  ceased  to  give  milk  and  wero. 
sold  foe  beef  the  two  Shorthorns  made  £12  more  than  the  three 
Jerseys,  &us  reducing  the  greater  profit  on  the  Jerseys  to  £48.  I. 
am  not  advocating  Jerseys  against  Shorthorns,  but  merely  wish  by 
the  above  to  show  that  unless  a  former  keeps  accurate  records  of  the 
yield  of  each  of  his  cows  he  cannot  know  which  pays  him  best. 
The  present  system  is  one  of  haphazard,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
one  of  intelligence  and  exactitude.  Every  farmer  must  select  his 
oows  according  to  his  opportunities  and  his  surroundings.  He 
must  be  sole  judge  of  which  variety  of  cow  will  suit  his  circum- 
stands  best,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  this  is  to  follow  the 
method  just  mentioned. 

Breeding,  however,  is  not  everything  in  a  dairy  herd.  It  is  quite 
as  essential  to  study  feeding.  Summer  feeding  is  very  easy.  It  is. 
the  winter  food  for  cows  that  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  labour 
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and  skill  in  its  preparation.  A  fact  that  impreesed  me  as  moei 
onriotis  daring  my  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  the 
ahnoet  complete  absence  of  any  preparation  of  winter  food  for  cows. 
At  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  in  New  South  Wales, 
however,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  able  President,  who  seems  folly  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  winter  feeding,  showed  me  a  silo  of  splendid 
enolage,  made  from  Indian  com  and  other  constituents,  which  ha 
had  prepared  for  the  cows.  He  told  me  the  results  of  feeding  the 
cows  on  this  ensilage  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  He  was  at  that 
time  busily  engaged  in  finding  out  the  best  food  for  the  productioo 
of  milk  and  butter  in  winter.  Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  outcome  of  his  experiments,  but  I  can  supply  the  results  of  a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  experiment  made  in  Canada  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Mr.  James  W.  Bobertson,  Dairy  Commissioner  to 
that  Colony.  In  an  official  report  he  says  the  ensilage  he  reoom* 
mends  for  the  feeding  of  cows  may  be  prepared  as  follows : 

^Half  a  bushel  of  horse  beans  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  a  budiel  of 
Indian  com,  and  are  sown  or  planted  on  an  acre  in  rows  8  feet  te 
8^  feet  apart ;  when  the  com  reaches  the  glasing  stage  of  growth,  the 
product  from  two  acres  of  the  mixture  (which  being  grown  together  is 
necessarily  handled  as  one  crop)  is  cat  and  put  into  the  silo,  together  with 
the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers.  Two  acres  of  fodder  com  at 
15  tons  per  acre  famish  1,200  single  feeds  of  60  lb.  each." 

This  means  that  two  acres  of  this  ensilage  and  the  half  acre  of  sunr 
flower  heads  will  give  a  cow  food  for  1,200  days,  or  say  eightoowsfor 
150  days.  The  cost  of  this  ensilage  is  6«.  per  ton.  The  sunflower 
heads  are  for  providing  the  &t  which  is  deficient  in  the  Indian  com 
and  beans.    (For  full  particulars  see  Appendix  B.) 

The  question  of  winter  feeding  is  too  extensive  to  go  into  in 
farther  detail,  as  my  time  is  limited*  If  the  Australasian  Coloniee, 
however,  were  to  adopt  it»  they  would  be  able  to  get  their  butter  here 
in  large  quantities  during  September,  October,  and  November^  the 
three  mcmths  of  the  year  when  butter  makes  the  highest  prices. 

Thb  Faotobt  System  in  DAiBYiNa. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  looked  upon  from  time  immemorial 
as  a  simple  and  domestic  concern  that  required  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  skilly  and  a  still  less  degree  of  knowledge,  to  cany  it 
on  successfolly.  In  the  future  dairying  will  be  elevated  into  one 
of  the  formentation  industries,  like  brewing  and  wine-makings 
which  require  a  large  amount  of  capital  combined  with  the  highest 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge.    This  upsetting  of  old  methoda 
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and  the  sabstitntioa  of  what  many  may  call  new-fangled  noticms 
has  not  yet  made  much  advance  within  the  United  Kingdom  itself 
— though  it  is  growing  apace  in  Ireland — ^yet  in  some  oountrieSi 
and  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  Canada,  it  has  already 
assumed  large  proportions.  The  butter  factories  in  Australasia 
number  over  450,  and  employ  2,800  hands.  In  Canada  the  number 
ia  over  800,  and  they  employ  nearly  1,500  hands.  The  domestic 
dairy  method  of  butter  and  cheese  making  in  the  Colonies  is  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  the  factory  system,  and  in  a  £bw  years  all  the 
butter  and  cheese  will  be  made  in  factories.  The  cheapness  of 
production  in  the  large  manufjEMstories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
killed  the  hand-loom  trade,  and  the  great  saving  of  labour  inherent 
in  the  establishment  of  dairy  factories  will  similarly  destroy  the 
domestic  operation  on  the  farm.  Not  many  years  ago,  before  Science 
was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  art  of  brewing  beer,  most  of  our  public- 
houses  brewed  iheitownbeer,orwere  suppliedby  smalllocal  breweries. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  Enormous  breweries  have  grown  up  and 
absorbed  the  small  men,  who  found  themselves  unable  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  more  economical  production,  combined  with  more 
regular  and  reliable  quality  of  beer  produced  by  the  larger  brewers. 
It  wiU  be  just  the  same  with  the  dairy  factories.  More  economical 
production,  greater  regularity,  and  superiority  of  quality,  are  the 
influences  that  will  enable  the  fieustory  system  to  successfully  over- 
throw the  older  methods.  As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
prineiple»  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  fall  in  values  of  dairy 
produce  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  caused 
the  Irish  butter  trade  to  suffer  severely.  It  was  seen  that  the 
factory  system  of  butter-making  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  enabled 
the  sellers  of  Danish  and  Swedish  butters  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  successfully  compete  with  Irish  producers.  In  self-de£dnce  the 
factory  system  has  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter,  it  is  proving 
itself  successful,  and  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  that  country. 

In  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  Canada  the  fiMtory  system  is 
working  excellently,  but  I  believe  in  all  of  them  the  force  of  keen 
ocmipetition  is  driving  the  smaller  factories  to  amalgamate,  so  as  to 
economise  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  secure  the  advantages 
above  enumerated.  Men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  scientific 
processes  and  appliances  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  are  feur  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  small  factories.  Though  this  process  of  swallowing  up  the 
BBoSkst  concerns  will  ultimately  be  of  great  benefit,  it  will  cause 
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considerable  loss  and  worry  to  many  during  the  transfonnation,  bat 
keen  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  will  render  such 
absorption  inevitable. 

Bactbkia  and  their  Effect  on  Milk. 

E[aving  spoken  of  the  improvement  desirable  in  dairy  herds,  the 
necessity  of  winter  feeding,  and  the  certain  development  of  the 
factory  system  in  dairying,  let  ns  now  torn  to  the  milk  itself  and 
its  treatment  for  butter  and  cheese  making.  If  milk  were  drawn 
from  the  udder  of  a  perfectly  healthy  cow  into  a  sterilised  vessel 
without  allowing  it  to  come  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  the 
milk  would  keep  sweet  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months.  If  it  were 
milked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it 
would  undergo  a  physical  and  chemical  change,  which  might  render 
it  very  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  totally  unfit  for  human  food, 
while  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from  it  would  be  equally  unpalat- 
able. It  not  only  becomes  sour,  but  often  acquires  a  great  many 
objectionable  flavours  known  as  *'  taints."  The  reason  why  in  the 
one  case  it  remains  sweet,  and  in  the  other  becomes  sour,  &c.,  is 
because  in  the  former  case  it  is  kept  free  from  bacteria,  and  in 
the  latter  exposed  continually  to  their  presence.  It  is  the  growth 
of  bacteria  in  milk  that  causes  it  to  undergo  change.  The 
name  bacteria  I  know  has  an  objectionable  assodation  in  most 
minds.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fieMst  that  we  connect  them 
with  diseases  such  as  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  &c.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  for  many  of  the  bacteria  are  most  useful  to  ns,  and 
may  be  called  friends,  for  they,  with  the  yeasts  to  which  they 
are  closely  allied,  give  us  the  flavours  and  bouqu^  of  our  wine, 
the  different  tastes  of  our  beer  and  bread,  as  well  as  the  flavours 
and  aromas  of  our  butter  and  cheese.  Many  persons  imagine 
bacteria  are  little  crawling,  creeping,  wriggling  animals.  This 
is  quite  erroneous.  Bacteria  are  not  animals  at  all.  They  are 
plants.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  plants  we  see  with 
the  naked  eye  is  that  bacteria  are  plants  of  only  one  cell  and 
have  no  green  colouring  matter,  while  the  large  plants  consist  of 
innumerable  cells,  and  contain  chlorophyll,  or  the  green  ccdouring 
matter  which  is  absent  in  bacteria.  Because  bacteria  are  deficient  in 
chlorophyll  they  cannot  obtain  their  food  direct  from  the  air  aad 
soil,  like  the  large  plants,  but  feed  upon  substances  such  as  milk, 
which  are  produced  from  the  green  plants.  Bacteria  «re  of  aiany 
d»pes— some  am  qnherioal  like  balls ;  others  are  ejpjiiidtioal' like 
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short  siraigfai  rods  with  rounded,  or  pointed,  or  flat  ends ;  others 
are  like  curved  rods,  and  so  on — but  they  are  one  and  all  plants. 
The  bacteria  of  milk  may  ronghly  be  divided  into  three  oUkSses : 
those  that  prodnce  lactic  add,  those  that  cause  no  apparent 
change  in  the  milk,  and  those  that  coagulate  it  by  the  production 
of  a  substance  similar  to  rennet.  These  three  classes  all  feed 
mainly  upon  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  break  it  down  into  di£Eerent 
compounds,  e^.  lactic  add,  which  give  the  properties  of  addity, 
of  coagulation,  Ac.  There  are  various  spedes  of  each  class,  and 
each  species  has  a  different  effect  upon  the  milk. 

Having  told  you  what  bacteria  are,  and  how  they  live,  it  is  time 
te  explain  where  they  come  from,  and  how  they  get  into  the  milk. 
Bacteria  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  atmosphere  is 
filled  with  them,  and  so  is  the  surfEu^e  of  the  soil.  They  cover 
more  or  less  thickly  all  vegetaticm,  and  they  swarm  in  ponds  and 
lakes.  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  place  on  the  earth  quite  free 
from  bacteria.  Those,  however,  which  occupy  our  attention  to- 
night are  chiefly  found  in  the  air,  on  the  hay  and  other  food  of 
cattte,  in  the  cowsheds,  and  among  the  dust  and  dirt  both  of  the 
field  and  the  shed.  Three  conditions  are  essential  to  thdr  exis- 
tence and  multiplication — ^namely,  moisture,  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture and  food.  Just  as  arctic  plimts  can  grow  in  cold  regions  and 
tropical  plants  in  warm  latitudes,  so  some  of  these  bacteria  thrive 
most  luxuriantly  at  one  temperature  and  some  at  another.  The 
range  of  temperature  that  is  most  suitable  for  thdr  growth  and 
rapid  multiplication  is  from  80^  F.  to  100^  F.  Many  can  live  down 
to  freezing  point  and  up  to  150''  F.,  and  some  can  even  resist  the 
cold  at  many  degrees  below  zero,  while  the  spores  of  others  are  not 
killed  Gveaa,  when  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  reached.  The  sources 
fitmi  which  bacteria  get  into  the  milk-pail  are  mainly  the  following : 

a.  From  the  milk  left  in  the  teat  of  the  cow  after  milking. 

b.  From  the  dirt  and  hair  on  the  udder  of  the  cow  while  being 
milked. 

e.  From  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  milker,  and  from  the  milk- 
pail  and  other  utensils  being  insufficiently  cleaned. 

d.  From  the  atmosphere  where  the  cow  is  milked  and  where  the 
milk  is  subsequently  kept,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  cow-shed. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  non-existence  of  bacteria  in  milk  while  it  is 
n  the  udder  of  a  perfectly  healtny  cow,  but  you  must  not  imagine 
the  milk  in  the  teat  of  the  cow  to  be  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
Conner  podticm  it  is  sealed  hermetically  from  the  atmoq>bttre, 
whilreas  the  air,  having  free  access  to  the  drop  of  milk  left  in  tke 
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end  of  the  teat,  impregnates  this  with  bacteria,  and  the  heat  of  the 
oow  being  most  soitable  for  their  growth  the  milk  in  every  teat  soon 
swarms  with  them.  In  the  first  '*  runnings  "  of  the  teats  abont 
50,000  bacteria  are  found  in  as  much  milk  as  would  fill  a  lady's 
thimble,  while  in  the  same  quantity,  when  milking  is  nearly  over, 
not  500  are  present. 

Though  the  other  sources  of  infection  are  enumerated  separately, 
the  atmosphere  is  mainly  the  means  of  contamination,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  Professor  H.  L.  Russell,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Wisconsin,  I  will  show  you  afterwards  on  the  screen  how 
great  is  this  source  of  infection.    Professor  Bussell  found  that  when 
cows  were  milked  in  a  stable  in  the  winter,  the  average  number  of 
bacteria  that  fell  per  minute  into  a  milk-pail  of  ten  inches  diameter 
was  5,800.    When  the  udder  and  the  hands  of  the  milker  were 
washed  just  before  milking  then  only  1,800  per  minute.    When  a 
similar  experiment  was  tried  in  the  open  air  in  August,  the  diminu- 
tion was  96  per  cent.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  feed  cows  with 
bay  in  the  stable  just  before  milking  them,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  air  is  densely  infected  with  dust  and  spores  of  bacteria.    Pro- 
fessor Russell's  experiments  show  that  under  such  conditions  over 
160,000  micro-organisms  fall  into  the  milk-pail  per  minute,  whereas 
when  milking  was  carried  on  under  thoroughly  cleanly  ocmditiona 
only  2,400  per  minute  found  their  way  into  the  milk-pail,  and  milk 
secured  in  such  a  manner  kept  sweet  for  24  hours  longer  than  milk 
obtained  under  ordinary  conditions,  though  both  were  kept  in  the 
same  room.    It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that   because   this 
immense  number  of  bacteria  secure  access  to  the  milk  that  there- 
fore the  milk  will  not  keep  sweet.    This  altogether  depends  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  milk  afterwards.    If  the  milk-pail  were  taken 
straight  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  cooled  down,  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  to  near  fireezing  point,  and  kept  there,  it  would  keep  sweet 
Cor  a  very  long  time,  the  reason  being  that  at  such  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  bacteria  would  be  practically  dormant  and  quite  incapable 
of  multiplying.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk-pail  were  taken 
straight  firom  the  cow  and  the  milk  heated  to  about  160^  F.  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  all  the  bacteria  that  had  entered  the 
milk  would  be  killed,  and  only  a  few  spores  remain.    If  this  milk 
before  it  could  be  again  infected  with  bacteria  were  rapidly  cooled 
down  to  below  50^  F.,  then  it  also  would  keep  sweet  for  a  very  long 
time.    The  main  causes  of  bad  milk  are,  first,  the  introduction  of 
large  numbers  of  bacteria ;  and,  secondly,  the  high  temperature  at 
which  it  is  kept,  the  second  cause  being  fiur  the  more  potent.    The 
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warmer  milk  is  kept,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  sooner  it  becomes 
bad,  because  the  more  rapidly  do  the  bacteria  increase.  The  active 
growth  of  bacteria  means  rapid  multiplication  and  active  chemical 
change. 

The  Soubce  of  Flavoub  and  Aboma  in  Butteb  and  Ghbsse. 

Now  that  you  know  why  milk  changes  from  sweet  to  sour,  you 
will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  source  from  which  butter 
and  cheese  derive  their  flavour  and  aroma.  My  great  reason  for 
alluding  so  fully  to  bacteria  is  to  show  you  that  to  them  we  owe  all 
the  delightful,  as  well  as  all  the  objectionable,  flavours  of  butter  and 
cheese.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  every  distinct  flavour  or  aroma 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  different  kind  of  bacteria,  and,  further,  that 
it  is  possible  to  isolate  these  varieties,  and  by  their  aid  secure  any 
particular  flavour  or  aroma  we  desire. 

Louis  Pasteur,  in  his  studies  on  wines  and  beers,  discovered  the 
particular  bacteria  which  made  wine  and  beer  sour,  and  he  also 
found  that  by  heating  the  liquid  up  to  a  certain  temperature  he  could 
kill  all  these  baneful  plants.  This  process  is  called  pasteurisation, 
after  him.  Dr.  Emil  Gh.  Hansen  carried  Pasteur's  discovery  further. 
He  isolated  the  varieties  of  yeast  (which  are  unicellular  plants 
like  bacteria),  and  found  that  each  variety  gave  its  own  particular 
flavour  to  the  beer.  George  Jacquemin  and  other  French  vignerons 
applied  Hansen's  discovery  to  wine-making,  and  found  that  each 
vmie  yeast  gave  its  own  particular  flavour  and  bouquet  to  the  wine. 
Later  researches  have  fully  established  the  soundness  of  these  dis- 
coveries, thus  demonstrating  that  in  brewing  and  wine-making  it 
is  actually  possible,  by  a  careful  selection  of  yeasts,  to  produce 
practically  any  flavour  you  may  desire.  Professor  Storch  in  Den- 
mark, and  Weigmann  in  Germany,  carrying  on  the  methods  of 
Hansen,  soon  identified  one  of  the  milk  bacteria  as  producing  lactic 
acid,  and  cultivated  it  on  a  large  scale  for  butter-making,  though 
Lister  was  the  first  who  isolated  this  organism.  After  some  re- 
searches this  lactic  acid  was  sold  in  a  liquid  form  for  dairymen  to 
put  into  the  cream  to  produce  that  butter  flavour  which  we  so 
much  desire.  As  the  liquid  form  was  found  unsuitable  for  trans- 
mission to  long  distances,  it  was  made  up  into  a  white  powder,  and 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  butter  is  now 
made  firom  cream  fermented  with  this  lactic-acid  powder.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  powder  consists  of  more  than  one  variety  of 
lactic  acid-produdng  bacteria,  and  is  therefore  a  blend  rather  than 
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a  pnre  culture.  Professor  Conn,  of  the  Wesleyan  Univendty,  Con- 
neoticut,  a  year  or  two  ago  annonnoed  that  he  had  discovered  a 
single  variety  of  bacteria  which  gave  the  butter  flavour.  Profesflor 
H.  L.  Bussell,  of  Wisconsin  University,  however,  has  chaUeaged 
Conn's  discovery,  and  disputes  the  properties  claimed  for  it.  Conn 
also  claims  that  he  has  isolated  a  bacterium  which  gives  the  aroma 
to  butter,  but  which  produces  no  flavour.  Before,  however,  the 
lactic-acid  powder  and  Conn's  bacterium  are  sown  in  the  oream,  it 
is  best  that  the  cream  should  be  pasteurised,  for  that  kills  off  all  the 
baneful  and  useless  varieties,  and  gives  the  suitable  bacteria  a 
free  field  in  which  to  develop.  As  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give 
you  of  the  doctrine  that  flavours  are  due  to  bacteria,  and  that 
each  bacterium  gives  its  own  kmd  of  flavour,  let  us  take  what 
is  known  as  the  tumipy  flavour.  From  reading  bacteriological 
literature  I  became  convinced  a  year  ago  that  this  flavour  was 
due  to  a  bacterium  and  not  caused  by  the  cow  eating  tomips. 
This  has  now  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Storoh  of  Denmark. 
I  wrote  to  him  on  the  question,  and  in  his  letter  received  a  few  days 
ago  he  says : 

**  Bespecting  the  turnipy  flavour  in  butter,  I  want  to  say  as  follows :  (1) 
Milking  cowg,  which  are  fed  on  turnips,  especially  when  the  roots  have 
been  just  taken  from  the  field,  yield  a  product,  which,  according  to  our 
tests  here,  give  the  butter  a  tumipy  flavour  when  the  crea/m  ha$  not  been 
pasteurUed,  (2)  The  tumipy  butter  flavour  has  no  doubt,  as  a  role,  its 
origin  from  bacteriological  causes.  It  has  been  demonstrated  here  that 
cows  not  fed  on  turnips  have  in  the  butter  fiftotories  yielded  a  product  of 
butter  which  has  possessed  a  tumipy  flavour.  (8)  Some  time  ago  we,  in 
the  laboratory  here,  isolated  and  cultivated  a  bacterium  which,  sown  in 
milk,  gave  a  tumipy  flavour  to  the  butter." 

This  discovery  of  Professor  Storch  appears  to  me  to  be  of  inmiense 
importance,  for  it  opens  up  a  new  world  in  dauTing.  It  not  only 
indicates  that  the  most  objectionable  flavours  in  butter  can  be  avdded 
by  pasteurising  the  cream,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  all  flavours  will 
in  future  be  under  the  control  of  the  scientific  butter-maker.  He  will 
be  able  by  pasteurisation  to  destroy  all  the  objectionable  flavours,  and 
by  cultivating  the  beneficial  bacteria  he  can  sow  them,  either  in  a 
pure  or  blended  form,  into  his  cream  so  as  to  get  the  particular  flavonr 
and  aroma  he  desires.  Surely,  this  is  a  wonderful  advance  in  butter- 
making. 

This  is  as  far  as  Science  has  yet  unravelled  the  bacteriological 
problem  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  In  cheese-making,  however, 
Mr.  Fred.  Jas.  Lloyd  has  for  some  years  been  carrying  cm  a  most 
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valuable  series  of  researches  in  oar  own  coontry,  principally  in 
Somersetshire.  He  has  been  stndying  the  processes,  and,  what 
is  of  more  imp(»rtanoe,  the  diseases  in  connection  with  Cheddar 
cheese-making,  and  I  believe  has  practically  exhausted  the 
chemistry  of  the  operation.  By  his  great  kindness  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you,  on  the  screen,  some  of  the  typical  forms  of  bacteria 
beneficial  and  baneful  in  cheese-making.  His  work  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  will  enable  cheese-makers  all  over  the  world  to  make  a 
far  better  article  than  before.  He  has  shown  beyond  all  question 
that  particular  flavomrs  in  cheese-making  are  due  to  special  forms 
of  bacteria,  and  that  if  a  cheese  is  not  perfect  the  fault  lies  fre- 
quently in  the  milk,  and  not  in  the  maker. 

Pastbubisation  and  Sterilisation. 

As  soon  as  the  true  causes  of  milk  and  cream  becoming  sour  or 
otherwise  deteriorating  in  flavour  became  known,  scientists  set  to 
work  to  discover  some  means  of  destroying  the  bacteria,  without  at 
the  same  time  injuring  the  milk.    Chemicals  of  various  kinds  were 
tried,  but  there  are  objections  to  the  use  of  all  of  them.    The  most 
successful  of  all  methods  of  preserving  milk  and  cream  yet  discovered 
are  those  known  as  pasteurising  and  sterilising.    The  latter  of  these 
is  necessary  only  when  milk  and  cream  have  to  be  kept  sweet  for 
weeks  and  months.    The  two  operations,  though  alike  in  principle, 
yet  differ  in  degree.    In  both,  heat  is  applied  to  the  milk  or  creaiii, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  pasteurisation  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  between  150^  to  175^  F.,  and  keep  it  there  for 
about  twenty  minutes  to  destroy  all  active  bacteria  present.  In  steri- 
lising the  temperature  must  reach  or  exceed  212^  F.,  that  is,  boiling 
point.    The  ol^ection  to  sterilising  is  that  it  gives  a  burnt  flavour  to 
the  product.    The  pasteurising  process,  if  properly  conducted,  leaves 
no  poH^ptible  difference  in  the  taste.  As  both  processes  accomplish 
the  object  of  keeping  milk  perfectly  sweet  for  a  longer  period 
than  it  would  otherwise  do,  it  is  clear  that  for  dairying  operations 
pasteurisation  is  preferable  to  sterilisation.    The  great  advantages  of 
treating  all  cream  for  butter- making  by  pasteurising  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  fully  recognised  in  the  Colonies.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  butter  exported  is  made  from  pasteurised 
cream.  During  the  very  hot  weather  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  the 
necessity  for  this  process  is  most  imperative.  Artificial  refrigeration 
cannot  repair  the  injury  already  done  to  milk  or  cream  by  the 
growth  of  bacterial  life ;  it  can  only  prevent  further  injury.    If  the 
evening's  milk  has  not  been  rapidly  cooled  and  kept  so  during  the 
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night,  it  Bwarms  with  bacteria  when  brought  to  the  factory  in  the 
morning,  many  of  them  being  of  the  baneful  variety,  and  the  cream 
should  be  carefully  pasteurised,  that  is,  the  bacteria  should  not  only 
be  prevented  from  further  increase,  they  should  be  killed  right  ofiL 
If  the  factory  manager  allows  even  one  farmer's  cream  which  is 
swarming  with  evil  bacteria  to  mix  with  the  sweet  cream  of  the  rest 
of  his  suppliers,  he  will  soon  discover  that  the  proverb  of  "  111  weeds 
grow  apace  "  is  as  applicable  to  the  cream-vat  as  to  the  garden. 

Let  me  now  explain  how  pasteurisation  keeps  milk  sweet  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  The  minimum 
multiplying  point  oimost  milk  bacteria  may  be  taken  at  50^  F.,  the 
iTiftyiTpnm  at  118^  F.  Between  these  points  they  multiply  in  various 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Thus,  while  bacteria  can  live  from  below  zero 
to  about  160**  F.,  they  can  only  multiply  from  60**  to  about  118**  R, 
the  temperature  most  suitable  for  their  growth  being  80**  F.  to 
lOO*'  F.  From  this  it  follows  that,  if  milk  be  kept  below  60**  or 
above  118**,  the  bacteria  in  it  cannot  multiply,  though  those  already 
existing  can  at  these  temperatures  carry  on  their  process  of  con- 
verting the  sugar  of  milk  into  various  acids.  Hence,  if  milk  be 
already  swarming  with  bacteria,  it  is  best  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  such  a  point  as  will  kill  them  right  off,  and  this  temperature,  we 
have  seen,  is  160*^  and  upwards.  I  have  given  the  pasteurising 
temperature  as  160**  to  176**  F.  Above  this  there  is  the  danger  of 
producing  the  burnt  flavour  previously  mentioned.  At  160**  it  takes 
longer  to  kill  the  bacteria  than  at  176**.  At  166**  twenty  minutes 
will  do,  at  160**  fifteen  minutes,  at  166**  ten  minutes,  and  so  on. 
Pasteurising,  however,  does  not  kill  all  bacterial  forms.  It  destrojrs 
those  that  propagate  by  fission  only.  It  does  not  kill  those  that  mul* 
tiply  by  spores.  The  baneful  kinds,  unfortunately,  are  those  which 
mainly  breed  by  spore  formation,  and  hence  are  more  difficult  to 
kill.  In  fact,  only  a  sterilising  temperature  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  Herein  lies  a  great  danger.  Unless  pasteurised  milk  is 
rapidly  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  at  which  these  spores  become 
torpid,  pasteurising  is  very  dangerous,  for  there  is  every  probability 
that  all  the  beneficial  bacteria  will  have  been  killed  and  only  the 
baneful  ones  remain  alive.  Therefore  artificial  cooling  processes  must 
be  used  along  with  pasteurisation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained* 

EXPBBIMBNT   DaIBT   STATIONS. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  I  was  much 
impressed  with  the  great  need  for  dairy  schools  and  experiment 
dairy  stations  which  are  provided  by  the  Governments  of  all  other 
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dairy  coontries  in  the  world,  our  own  United  Kingdom  excepted. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Finland  are  all  provided  with  dairy 
schools  or  experiment  stations,  most  of  them  with  both.  The 
most  pressing  necessity  in  the  Australasian  Dairying  C!olonies  is  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions  ;  without  them  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  on  an  industry  so  scientific  as  dairying  with  the 
same  success  as  if  they  existed.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  production,  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the 
influence  of  dairy  schools  and  experiment  stations  that  foreign 
countries  have  been  able  to  supplant  British  £&rmers  in  their  own 
markets.  No  more  powerful  illustration  of  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  Australasian  Oolonies  possess  could  be  furnished  than 
the  fact  that  without  any  such  assistance  or  technical  education  in 
dairying  they  have  been  able  to  produce  a  butter  almost  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  advantage  of  these  institutions  is 
emphatically  demonstrated  in  Finland,  a  country  which,  from  its 
climatic  conditions,  might  be  considered  the  poorest  in  the  world  for 
dairying  purposes.  Yet  it  possesses  thirteen  dairy  schools  and  one 
or  two  experiment  stations,  and  last  year  exported  about  14,000 
tons  of  butter  as  compared  with  an  export  of  only  8,000  tons  in 
1892.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  this  butter  is  yearly  improving. 
To  show  the  work  of  these  stations,  I  will  just  quote  the  list  of 
experiments  carried  out  at  one  of  them,  namely,  the  Wisconsin 
station  in  the  United  States.  The  Report  for  1894  contains,  among 
others,  the  following  experiments  specially  connected  with 
dairying: — 

One  hundred  American  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  linseed  meal,  com  meal,  and  wheat 
bran  for  milch  cows. 

Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  source  of  bacterial  infection,  and  the  relation  of  the  same  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  milk. 

The  infectiousness  of  milk  from  tuberculosis  in  cows. 

Tests  of  dairy  cows. 

The  effect  of  salt  upon  cheese. 

The  fi&t  globules  in  cow's  milk. 

All  these  are  printed  separately  and  distributed  gratis  to  the 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  these  experi- 
ments, there  were  others  in  every  department  of  agriculture  simi- 
larly distributed.  The  commercial  advantages  of  such  educational 
influraces  are  incalculable,  and  nothing  that  the  Colonial  Oovem- 
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ments  can  do  to  foster  the  dairy  industry  will  be  half  bo  powerfdl 
as  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  Canada  fortunately 
possesses  a  good  supply,  and  her  remarkable  development  as  the 
oheese-manufiEkcturing  Colony  par  excellence  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause. 

A  Model  Daibyinq  Estate. 

Although  the  Australasian  Colonies  do  not  possess  a  single 
experiment  dairy  station,  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  private  estate  as  well  situated  and  better 
equipped  for  dairying  than  probably  any  other  estate  in  the  world. 
I  refer  to  the  Berry  Estate  owned  by  Dr.  John  Hay.  It  lies  on  the 
sea-coast  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Sydney,  having  a  sea  frontage 
of  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extends  into  the 
interior  at  its  furthest  point  about  ten  miles.  A  part  of  it  was 
formerly  a  swamp,  but  20,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  During 
the  last  three  years  Dr.  Hay  has  spent  £185,000  on  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  estate.  The  greater  part  of  the 
estate  is  splendid  land,  formerly  densely  wooded,  but  now  growing 
immense  crops  of  grass  and  com.  The  higher  parts  are  yet  dense 
forests  of  magnificent  timber,  but  all  the  land  that  is  capable  of 
cultivation  is  being  cleared  by  Dr.  Hay  for  settlers.  The  climate  is 
very  salubrious,  and  it  has  a  plentiful  rainfall.  The  estate  is  well 
watered,  and  has  a  line  of  railway  running  right  through  it  to 
Sydney,  as  well  as  a  service  of  coastal  steamers  to  the  same  port. 
Thus  it  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  of  fertihty,  combined 
with  excellent  sea  and  railway  communication.  The  area  of  the 
estate  exceeds  70,000  acres,  and  on  it  there  are  already  settled  above 
600  farmers,  milking  about  15,000  cows,  which  produce  annually 
over  £80,000  of  butter.  This  is  an  average  far  above  the  rest  of  tiie 
Colony,  for  this  district  is  noted  for  its  excellent  dairy  cattle,  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  Dr.  Hay*s  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  David  Berry,  who 
imported  some  of  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  horn  the  Old 
Country.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Hay  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
large  butter  factory  at  Berry,  the  central  township  on  the  estate. 
His  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  came  to  Europe  and  visited  all 
the  best  dairy  centres,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  butter- 
making  and  securing  the  most  modem  and  efficient  dairy  appliances. 
He  went  back  full  of  information,  taking  with  him  half-a-dosen  of 
the  best  Jersey  cattle  he  could  obtain.  .  It  is  very  largely  due  to  his 
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energy  and  lability  and  enthusiastic  labours  in  the  management  o£ 
tile  estate  that  it  has  developed  so  rapidly.    Dr.  Hay  spared  no  ez« 
pense  in  erecting  his  factory ;  the  very  best  machinery  and  all  the 
latest  improvements  ivere  embodied  in  the  building,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  perfect  dairy  fetctories  in  the  world.    During 
December  last  over  120  tons  of  butter  were  made  in  it.    On  the 
estate  or  contiguous  to  it  are  thirteen  creameries  which  dispose  of 
all  their  cream  to  the  Berry  Central  Butter  Factory.    The  brmers 
living  around  each  creamery  take  the  new  milk  there,  and,  after  the 
cream  is  separated,  return  home  with  the  skim  milk  for  use  on  the 
farm.    They  are  paid  the  full  market  price  for  their  milk  according 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains,  and  draw  their  money 
monthly.    1%e  cream  is  sent  daily  from  each  creamery  to  the 
central  fiEu^tory,  and  there,  affcer  being  placed  to  ripen  in  vats  holding 
500  gallons  each,  it  is  churned.    In  the  cream-vats  are  a  series  of 
coils  of  pipes  through  which  water  regularly  flows,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  can  be  regulated  to  any  degree  desired.    These  coils 
of  pipes,  by  aid  of  machinery,  swing  slowly  from  side  to  side  of  the 
vats,  and  thus  produce  a  uniform  ripening  of  the  cream.    It  then 
passes  to  the  great  box  chums,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  of  them 
being  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  they  each  chum  half  a  ton  of 
butter  at  a  time.     The  machinery  for  the  factory  consists  of  four 
engines,  one  40  horse-power  engine  being  used  for  refrigerating 
purposes,  two  others  for  driving  purposes,  and  one  kept  in  reserve  in 
case  of  a  breakdown.    After  the  churning  the  butter  passes  on  to 
the  butter-workers,  which  are  circular  revolving  tables  eight  feet 
across,  and  hold  8  cwt.  at  a  time.    After  it  is  properly  worked  it  is 
removed  to  the  cool  room,  and  the  butter  intended  for  export  is 
packed  in  cube  boxes  holding  56  lb.  each.    These  are  stowed  in 
the  refrigerating  chamber  until  taken  once  a  week  at  night  in  insu- 
lated railway  tmcks,  cooled  by  ice,  straight  to  the  freezing-chambem 
of  the  ships  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  thence  brought  to  London.    The 
cream  room,  butter-making  room,  and  storage  room  are  all  kept 
cool  by  the  inside  walls,  being  covered  with  pipes  containing 
refrigerated  brine.    During  three  or  four  months  of  the  season  over 
80  tons  of  butter  per  week  are  made. 

At  Ck)olangatta,  which  is  the  homestead  of  Dr.  Hay,  he  has 
recently  erected  a  condensed  milk  factory  and  established  a  dairy 
herd  of  nearly  500  cows.  This  factory  is  capable  of  condensing 
2,000  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  He  has  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Holsfceins, 
Shorthorns,  and  the  local  Illawarra  cows  in  his  herd.  He  is  breeding 
these  pure  as  well  as  trying  various  crosses.    Every  cow's  milk  is 
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^weighed  daily,  and  entered  in  a  book  against  her  namOi  and  her 
ration  also  recorded.  Once  a  week  her  milk  is  tested  for  batter  at. 
Every  cow  not  coming  up  to  a  fixed  standard  is  removed  from  the 
herd.  Experiments  in  feeding  are  being  scientifically  carried  ont» 
and  about  1»000  tons  of  ensilage  and  500  tons  of  hay,  besides  a 
variety  of  other  fodder,  are  prepared  for  next  winter's  use. 

The  erection  of  the  batter  and  condensed  milk  fiEMtories,  and  all 
the  experiments  in  connection  therewith,  are  intended  for  the  sole 
benefit,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  farmers  on  the  estate.  The 
rents  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  some  of  them  being 
as  muchas  80s.  an  acre  per  annum.  Asaproof  of  the^noeessof  the 
management.  Dr.  Hay  never  has  a  vacant  farm,  an  outgoing  tenant 
always  having  a  friend  he  wishes  installed  as  his  successor. 

SUBOCABT. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  have  now  shown  what  great  possibilitiea 
scientific  dairy  £&rming  opens  up  for  our  C!olonies,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Mother  Country  should  not,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  derive  the  great  bulk  of  her  imports  of  butter  and  cheese 
from  her  own  Colonies. 

To  do  this,  however,  I  trust  my  paper  has  made  clear  the  absolute 
necessity  of  our  Colonial  friends, 

1.  Improving  their  dairy  herds. 

2.  Adopting  a  system  of  winter  feeding. 

3.  Confining  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  entirely  to  the 
factory  system. 

4.  Making  a  careful  study  of  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  in 
bacteriology. 

5.  Adopting  universally  the  system  of  pasteurisation ;  and 

6.  Establishing  dairy  schools  and  experiment  stations  for  the 
higher  education  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 

*  The  Paper  vxu  iiluitraUd  with  limeUghi  views  $howmg  the  kUeet  devehp^ 
mm%tsinb<uteri<aogicdlre8earchinitsrel<Ui<mtothedairyindm^^ 
of  dairy  factoriee,  stock,  scenery,  dc,  in  AustraUa,  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
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APPENDIX,  A. 

Production  of  Milk,  Butteb,  and  Ghbbsb  in  thb  Colonies. 

Table  h— Showing  ihe  Number  of  Cows,  the  annual  yield  of  Milk  per  Cow,  and 
ihe  production  of  MUk,  Butter ,  and  Cheeee  in  the  undemoted  Coloniea  of 
Australasia  and  Canada  for  the  year  1895. 


CJolony 

Nomberof 
Oowi 

Annual 

jield  of 

iilkper 

Oow 

Total 

Quantity  of 

Milk 

pndooed 

Total 

Quantity  of 

Batter 

prodnoed 

TOUtl 
Qoantityof 

Ohaeae 
prodnoed 

New  South  Wales 
Yictoria 
New  Zealand 
Canada 

858,411 

465,889 

276,237 

1,950,000 

274 
291 
330 
840 

98,362,677 
135,579,622 

90,867,210 
663,000,000 

28,295.512 

85,580,201 

18,275,062 

116,918,752 

Ibfl. 

2,988,785 

4,158,181 

16,932,200 

155,154,818 

Total 

3,060.037 

808 

987,809.509 

194,069,527 

179,178,929 

Tablb  XL — Showing  the  Annual  Increase  over  the  present  production — all  of 
which  would  be  available  for  export — if  Colonial  cows  yielded  as  much 
MUk  per  cow  per  annum  as  those  in  the  United  Kingdom— namely,  454 
gallons. 


Odony 

Number 
ofOowfl 

Increase 

Total 
Inoreaoe 
in  Milk 

Total 

Inoreaaein 

Batter 

TV>tal 
Increase  in 
Yaloeat 
M.  per  lb. 

Inonase 
inValae 
per  Oow 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
New  Zealand 
Canada 

358,411 

465,889 

276,237 

1.950,000 

gala. 
180 
168 
124 
114 

gali^ 

64,513,980 

75,858,407 

34,253,388 

222,300,000 

Ibfl. 
25,805,592 
30,343,362 
13,701,356 
88,920.000 

967.709 
1,137.876 

518,800 
3,384,500 

2  14  0 
2  9  0 
1  17  0 
1  14  0 

Total 

3,050,037 

145 

396,925,776 

158.770.309 

5,953,885 

2    8  6 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Annual  Increase  over  the  present  production— aU  of 
which  would  be  available  for  export — if  CcHoniat  cows  yielded  an  average 
of  600  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  per  annum. 


Colony 

Number 
of  Oows 

Increase 

Total 
Increase 
in  MUk 

Total 

Increase  in 

Batter 

Total 

Increase  in 

Value  at 

M.  per  lb. 

Increase 
in  Value 
per  Cow 

New  South  Wales 
Tiotoria       .       . 
New  Zealand 
Cbmada       .       . 

858,411 

465,889 

276.287 

1,950,000 

gals. 
326 
309 
270 
260 

116,841,986 

143,805,201 

74,588,990 

507,000,000 

Ibfl. 

46,736,794 

57.522,080 

29,833,696 

202,800,000 

1,752,680 
2,157,078 
1,118,759 
7,605,000 

£  s.  <f . 
4  17  0 
4  12  0 
4  8  0 
8  18  0 

Total       .       . 

8,050,037 

291 

842,281,177 

386.892.470 

12,658.467 

4    7  6 
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Table  IV Shomng  (1)  the  Actual  Production  and  Export  of  Butter  in  1896  ; 

(2)  The  quantity  these  fow"  Colonies  would  have  been  able  to  export  if  their 
cows  had  yielded  an  average  of  454  gallons  per  cow ;  (3)  The  quantity 
these  four  Colonies  would  have  been  able  to  export  if  their  cows  had  yielded 
an  average  of  600  gallons  per  cow. 


Colony 

Present  Annual 
Prodootion  of 
Batter  (IBM) 

Butter  in  1896 

Quantitv  for 
Export  if  Cows 
yielded  equal  to 
those  of  United 

Kingdom  464 
gallons  per  oow 

Qoanti^  for 
Export  if  Cows 

of  600  gallons  a 
Year  per  oow 

New  South  Wales 
Vioioria     . 
New  Zealand    \, 
Canada 

lbs. 

23,295,512 

35,583,201 

18,275.062 

116,918,752 

lbs. 

2,028,349 

25,637,262 

6,727,392 

3,650,258 

lbs. 
27,833,941 
55,980,624 
20,428,747 
92,570,258 

48,765,143 

83,159,342 

36,560,998 

206,450,258 

/in  lbs.  . 

194,069,527 

38,043,261 

196,813,570 

374,935,741 

Total    . 

in  tons 

86,638 

16,983 

87,862 

167,216 

in  yalae 

at   9<f. 

^  per  lb. 

£7,277,592 

£1,426,572 

£7,380,408 

£14,045,960 

APPENDIX  B. 
Combination  for  Ensilage  and  How  to  Maes  It. 

BY  jambs  W.   ROBERTSON. 

The  object  of  the  new  Bobertson  combination  for  ensilage  was  to  get 
the  heat-producing  parts,  the  flesh-forming  parts,  and  fat  together  in  such 
proportions  that  the  cow  would  get  at  every  meal  a  perfectly  balanced 
ration.  In  this  new  combination  we  have  Indian  com,  horse  beans,  and 
sunflowers ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  perfect  combination  which  will  give 
cattle  a  food  containing  all  the  nourishment  required. 

Indian  com — ^the  great  sun-plant  of  America — is  undoubtedly  the 
most  serviceable  crop  which  has  been  used  for  ensilage ;  but  although  il 
be  ever  so  well  preserved  as  to  succulence,  odour,  flavour,  and  colour,  it 
is  an  incomplete  food  for  cattle.  With  a  marvellous  proclivity  for  storing 
up  starch,  gum,  and  sugar  out  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  the  corn-plant 
becomes  a  veritable  accumulator  of  sun,  strength,  and  energy.  Its  carbo- 
hydrates or  "  heat-producing  parts  '*  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  albumi- 
noids or  "flesh-forming  parts.'*  These  latter  are  present  in  no  mean 
quantities  in  fodder  com  per  acre ;  but,  for  a  whofesome,  economical, 
complete  food,  they  are  out  of  correct  proportion  to  the  other  oon- 
stituents. 
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The  horse  bean  or  gmall  field  been  (Faha  imlgwn$t  var.  BfiUna) 
■eems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ciise.  This  plant  grows  with  a  stiff,  erect 
stem  of  qnadrangolar  shape.  It  attains  here  a  height  of  from  three  to 
four  feet ;  and  it  grows  in  Enghmd  and  Scotland  to  a  height  of  from 
three  to  six  feet.  It  bears  pods  from  within  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
base  of  the  stalk  to  near  its  top.  The  ripened  beans  are  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  and  of  an  oblong,  round  shape,  about  i-inch  long  diameter 
and  about  f -inch  in  short  diameter. 

Although  albuminoids  and  carbo-hydrates  (in  the  form  of  starch,  gum, 
angar,  and  fibre)  may  be  contained  in  an  Indian  com  and  horse  bean 
mixture  in  nearly  correct  proportions,  it  is  still  an  incomplete  food,  firom 
deficiency  in  hi.  The  sunflower  (HeliantJws  tmnuus)  grows  luxuriantly 
over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  zone  of  this  continent,  and  the  seeds 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  fat.  The  variety  known  as  the  **  Manunoth 
Bnanan  "  was  grown  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  from  8  to  18 
inches  distant  in  the  rows.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  cropper  acre,  where  the  plants  were  grown 
close  or  more  distant  in  the  rows.  They  yielded  at  the  rate  of  7^  tons  of 
sunflower  heads  per  acre.  From  the  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Shutt,  it  was 
established  that  they  contained  852  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  729  pounds 
of  fat  per  acre. 

Half  a  bushel  of  horse  beans  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian  com,  and  are  sown  or  planted  on  one  acre,  in  rows  8  feet  to  8} 
feet  ap«rt«  The  method  of  cultivation  to  be  followed  is  similar  to  that 
for  the  culture  of  fodder  com.  When  the  com  reaches  the  glazing  stage 
of  growth,  the  product  from  two  acres  of  the  mixture  (which  being 
grown  together  b  necessarily  handled  as  one  crop)  is  cut  and  put  into 
the  silo,  together  with  the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  simflowers.  "The 
sunflower  heads  may  be  reaped  with  a  common  sickle,  carried  to  the 
entting'box  on  a  cart  or  wagon,  and  put  through  it,  on  and  with  the 
Indian  com  and  horse  beans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  nutrients  which  are 
contained  in  the  crop  from  two  acres  of  Indian  com  and  horse  beans 
grown  together,  and  in  the  heads  from  half  an  acre  of  sunflowers  grown 
sqpantely: — 


Indian  com :  15  tons  per  acre  «  80  tons . 
Hone  beans :  4*5  tons  per  acre  »  9  tons . 
Sunflower  heads :  7*5  tons  per  acre  »  8*75  tons 


Albuminoids 


Total 


1,758 


Oarbo-hTdrates  ;  -  ^ 
and  fibre 


lbs. 
824 
125 
361 


lbs. 

1,092 
490 
176 

lbs. 

10,302 

1,361 

1.186 

12,849 


813 


Two  acres  of  fodder  com,  at  15  tons   per  acre,  furnish  1,200  single 
feeds  of  60  lb.  eaoh«    The  albuminoids,  in  the  horse  beans  and  in  the  head* 
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from  half  an  acre  of  snnflowerB,  are  the  eqnivalent  of  the  alhamtnoidi  in 
a  quantity  of  mixed  cereals  sufficient  to  give  4^  lb.  with  eyeiy  feed  ol 
the  1,200.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  further  experiments  will  demonatrmta 
that  the  albuminoids  in  the  horse  beans  and  sunflowers,  being  in  a 
succulent  condition,  will  be  more  easily  and  fuUy  digestible  than  the 
ripened  cereals.  The  cost  to  produce  the  '*  Bobertson  Combination  fer 
Ensilage*'  from  2^  acres  is  fl5  more  than  the  cost  for  growing  two 
acres  of  Indian  com  alone.  The  extra  items  are : — Sunflower  seed  for 
half  an  acre ;  labour  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  reaping  half  an  aere  of 
sunflowers ;  and  horse-bean  seed  for  two  acres,  total,  f  16.  Against  thai 
outlay  of  f  15,  the  return  in  albuminoids  is  the  equivalent,  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  of  115  bushels  of  mixed  cereals.  I  have  made  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  large  quantity      ttX  in  the  sunflower  heads. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  MacEwak  (New  Zealand) :  I  wish  to  congratnlaie  Mr. 
Lowe  upon  the  very  able  Paper  that  he  has  submitted  to  us  to-night. 
Being,  as  I  am,  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  conditions 
of  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  spoken  in  his  Paper,  I  can  quite  endorse  the 
majority  of  the  statements  that  he  has  made.  I  have  been  for 
several  years  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dairy  industry  in 
Canada,  and  during  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  engaged  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  that  trade  in  New  Zealand.  I  have 
studied  the  matter  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and^  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  be 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  certain  phases  of  the  question. 
There  is  one  point  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  strongest  in  his 
Paper,  and  that  is  the  question  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and 
it  is,  too,  a  point  that  has  been  raised  in  every  country  in  which 
dairying  operations  are  carried  on  to  any  extent.  We  have  reached 
a  maximpni  price  for  our  finest  products  in  the  English  market — 
we  must  declare  a  profit  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  we  can  realise.  Mr.  Lowe  has  omitted  one  point,  and  that  a 
most  important  one.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  dairy  farm- 
ing and  the  practices  in  the  different  Colonies  and  countries  have 
found  that  the  finest  dairy  herds,  with  marvellous  records,  are 
the  production  of  master-minds.  I  may  put  it  in  this  way.  In 
America,  at  our  large  dairy  conventions,  we  have  one  gentleman, 
representing  his  famous  dairy  estate  in  Wisconsin,  who  has  always 
been  a  very  able  exponent  of  the  cow ;  and  he  recently  said  that  if 
oows  were  able  to  speak,  they  would  shout  from  one  end  of  the 
eonntry  to  the  other  for  a  better  breed  of  dairy  frurmers.     How  are 
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we  to  get  the  people  to  make  the  cow  of  better  breed  and  give  us 
the  fine  natural  benefits  which  will  enable  us  to  find  out  the  best 
method  by  which  to  carry  out  the  business  ?  In  regard  ,io  the 
Colonies,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  catering  for  the  market, 
and  in  trying  to  study  the  tastes  of  our  British  pubUo,  we  have 
painstaking  and  intelligent  competitors  in  the  European  people ; 
and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  in  ^ture  developments  we  shsdl  have 
to  do  better,  not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  Australia,  in  our  dairy 
products.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  the  British  people  have  a 
certain  amount  of  sentiment  for  the  Dependencies,  but  no  one  will 
accuse  the  British  people  of  sacrificing  sentiment  to  the  hard  facts 
of  pounds,  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  and  if  some  of  our  com- 
peting countries  can  supply  us  with  a  better  quality  of  butter  than 
our  own  Colonies,  they  will  say  we  are  entitled  to  have  that  butter. 
The  capabihties  of  Australasia  are  very  great,  and  what  I  feel  after 
the  two  years  I  spent  there  is  that  something  should  be  done  to  stir 
our  people  up  to  better  efforts  in  applying  the  best  methods  as 
known  to  the  world  to-day.  I  know  more  about  New  Zealand,  and 
could  speak  with  more  authority  on  the  subject  as  connected  with 
that  country.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  I  have  ever  visited. 
It  has  a  great  people,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  dairy  &rming  is 
to  make  any  progress,  there  must  be  a  combination  of  science  with 
practice.  We  hope  to  get  a  fair  amount  of  the  trade  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  at  the  present  we  can  compete 
with  European  people,  but  we  can  imitate  them  a  great  deal.  We 
can  do  nearly  as  well  as  they  can.  We  hope  to  bring  the  Colonies 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  on  a  fair  footing  with  European 
countries,  and  therefore  we  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  British  public. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  up  any  more  of  our  time  on 
this  occasion,  as  there  are  several  other  speakers,  more  qualified 
than  myself,  to  address  you.  I  cannot  resume  my  seat,  however, 
without  saying  that  in  returning  to  New  Zealand  I  have  received 
firesh  encouragement  from  this  Paper  to-night.  It  has  many  im- 
portant facts,  and  I  would  sooner  Usten  this  time  than  attempt  to 
say  anything.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  them  in  New  Zealand  of 
this  meeting  to-night.  I  shall  tell  them  what  they  require,  and 
how  to  proceed  with  the  dairy  farming  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Prof.F.  J.Llotd:  I  rise  to  speak  with  very  great  difiSdence,  because 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Colonies,  except  that  which 
has  been  gained  from  books  and  from  conversation  with  those  who 
know  ihem   personally.    I  speak  as  a  scientific  and  not  as  a 
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practical  man,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  there  are 
general  principles  which  are  as  trae  for  the  Colonies  as  they  are 
for  the  Mother  Country,  viz.  that  all  progress  in  dairying  and 
agriculture  in  the  future  must  be  by  a  combination  of  science  witii 
practice.  Practice  has  had  a  long  time  in  which  to  do  what  it  can 
do.  Now  science  has  come  into  the  front  to  help  practice,  and  by 
the  combination  of  the  two  we  may  hope  to  succeed  beyond  any- 
thing which  has  been  done  up  to  the  present.  With  regard  to  the 
Colonies,  so  £&r  as  I  can  judge,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  them 
simply  to  utilise  the  information  which  is  obtained  in  the  Mother 
Country  or  in  other  countries  than  their  own.  I  believe  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  there  should  be  in  each  Colony  an  ex- 
periment station,  and  that  competent  men  should  there  work  out 
the  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  that  Colony.  Every  Colony 
will  have  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  There  may  be  certain 
difficulties  which  are  common  to  several,  but  they  will  be  the 
better  solved  if  there  are  several  minds  at  work  on  them  separately 
and  unbiased  by  the  work  of  the  others.  For  example,  butter  is 
one  of  the  principal  products  we  have  to  consider.  It  is  made  in 
the  Colonies,  as  I  gather  from  the  admirable  Paper,  from  pasteurised 
milk,  and  the  lecturer  has  pointed  out  how  pasteurising  milk 
destroys  certain  bacteria  but  does  not  destroy  all.  We  all  of  us 
know  what  rancid  butter  is.  Science  has  told  us  that  this  rancid 
butter  is  due  to  the  growth  of  certain  micro-organisms  caUed 
bacteria,  and  these  bacteria  produce  spores.  Therefore  they  are 
not  destroyed  when  you  have  pasteurised  your  milk  and  cream, 
and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  Colonies  will  have  to 
contend  against  is  this — that  you  may  pasteurise  your  milk  or 
cream,  but  the  butter  which  you  make  will  still  contain  these 
organisms,  and  what  you  have  to  solve  is  under  what  conditions 
can  that  butter  be  kept  not  only  in  the  Colonies,  but  during  transit 
to  this  country,  and  when  in  this  country,  so  as  to  retain  any  good 
flavour  which  it  possesses  and  not  go  **  ofif,"  as  I  am  told  a  great 
deal  of  butter  does  when  once  it  becomes  warm.  The  subject  of 
cheese-making  opens  up  difficulties  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  cannot 
be  overcome  in  the  same  manner  as  in  butter-making.  I  do  not 
think  myself,  judging  from  considerable  experience,  that  it  will  be 
feasible  to  pasteurise  milk  for  cheese-making,  but  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  the  finest  cheese  will  never  be  made  in  any  country 
unless  the  whole  attention  is  devoted  to  obtaining  milk  in  the 
dairy  as  free  from  any  contamination  as  possible.  I  find  ih  £ng> 
land  that  the  greatest  difficulty  which  all  factories  have  io  conteiid 
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against  is  that  of  obtaining  milk  free  from  taint  and  contamination. 
Yon  cannot  judge  the  milk  the  moment  it  comes  into  the  factory, 
and  therefore  yon  cannot  pay  the  fanner  who  sends  in  pure  milk  a 
price  proportionate  to  the  value  of  that  milk  und  the  man  who  sells 
clean  milk  a  price  proportionate  to  its  value,  but  the  whole  of  the 
good  milk  will  be  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  portion  of 
bad  milk.  That  is  the  great  difiSculty  in  the  factory  system  of 
cheeae-i^paking.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  pasteurising  the 
milk  for  the  butter  &ctory  will  tend  to  make  farmers  think  it  does 
not  matter  if  they  are  not  quite  so  careful  as  to  how  the  milk  is 
produced,  because  in  the  factory  it  will  be  pasteurised  and  any 
little  dirt  will  be  destroyed.  Thus  you  will  have  two  interests 
pulling  against  each  other,  and  if  you  wish  to  succeed  you  will 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  insure  the  purity  of  the  milk 
before  it  enters  the  cheese  dairy.  We  hear  it  said  that  cheese  in 
England  is  not  so  good  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  question  has 
been  put  to  me  many  times  :  ''  Can  you  explain  this  ?  "  I  think  I 
can.  We  have  of  recent  years  adopted  a  system  of  disposing  of 
our  sewage  which  has  polluted  all  the  streams  of  our  country.  I 
have  traced  distinctly  the  pollution  of  sewage  from  the  stream  on  to 
the  cow  and  from  the  cow  into  the  milk.  Let  the  Colonies  learn  a 
lesscm,  and  take  care  that  their  streams  are  not  polluted  with 
sewage  as  are  the  streams  of  the  Mother  Country.  One  more 
word  with  regard  to  cheese.  Although  Mr.  Lowe  has  said  that 
the  EngKsh  Oovemment  has  no  experiment  station  (which  is  true), 
yet  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  that  the  research  work  in  cheese- 
making  which  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  has  been  due  to 
grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  and  but  for  those  grants  these  experiments 
(the  results  of  which  have  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world)  would  never  have  been  made,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  something,  and  would  be  willing  to  do  more  if  they  felt 
quite  certain  that  they  would  get  a  return  equivalent  to  the  money 
opended.  They  do  not  seem  quite  satisfied  gn  that  point,  judging, 
I  suppose,  from  my  own  work.  I  have  found  that  there  are  two 
main  conditions  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  excellent 
cheese.  One  certainly  is  the  purity  of  the  milk  and  the  presence 
of  the  bacteria  which  are  required ;  but  the  other,  which  is  quite  a^ 
important,  is  the  proper  control  of  the  acidity  which  is  developed  at 
every  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 
Some  yeucs  ago,  finding  the  necessity  of  this  acidity,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  necessary  it  should  be  capable  of  estimation  by  intelligent 
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cheese-makers,  I  brought  out  an  apparatus,  or  rather  described  one 
which  I  had  used  in  my  experiments,  and  that  apparatus  was  then 
made  by  manufacturers  and  put  upon  the  market,  and  cheese-makers 
are  now  b^[inning  to  use  it.  A  large  buyer  of  cheese  called  upon 
me  in  London  the  other  day  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  know 
something  about  an  apparatus  whidi  he  had  seen  in  the  West  of 
England.  He  had  bought  cheese  from  a  certain  dairy  the  year 
before  last.  It  was  very  irregular  in  quality,  and  he  paid  a  very 
medium  price  for  it,  but  this  year  he  found  tiie  cheese  exceedingly 
regular,  and  he  paid  the  top  price  of  the  market  for  the  whole 
produce  of  that  dairy.  When  he  asked  the  cheese-maker  whether 
he  could  account  for  the  improvement,  he  said,  ''  Yes ;  we  have 
controlled  cheese-making  every  day  by  estimating  the  acidity  at 
various  stages,  and  we  believe  our  uniformity  of  produce  is  simply 
due  to  that  f^t."  I  am  sure  if  Colonial  cheese  is  to  be  of  the  first 
quality,  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  question  of  the  right 
development  of  acidity.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  any 
writings  of  mine  on  the  subject  concerning  England  will  be  true  as 
regards  cheese  made,  say,  in  Australasia,  because  you  must  tiUce  into 
consideration  the  temperatures,  the  time,  and  the  conditions  of 
transit  which  that  cheese  will  have  to  pass  through  before  being  put 
on  the  English  market.  If  it  were  only  to  solve  that  problem  alone, 
the  Colonies  ought  to  appoint  experts  of  their  own  and  have  experi- 
ment stations  where  these  matters  could  be  investigated.  Lastly,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  something  in  England  to  prevent  honest  dairy 
produce  being  ousted  from  the  market  by  adulterated  rubbish.  It 
is  high  time  the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Sale  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act.  Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  them 
to  do  this,  and  I  hope  every  one  in  this  room  will  help  to  increase 
that  pressure,  so  that  those  who  produce  butter  and  cheese  in  the 
Colonies,  which  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  genuine,  shall  not  have 
to  compete  with  imscrupulous  scoundrels  who  try  to  ruin  the  market 
for  both  Colonial  and  English  producers. 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  Pilchbb  :  Like  Professor  Lloyd,  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you,  I,  too,  have  a  problem  to  solve.  That  is  why  I  am  asked 
to  speak  to-night  about  butter  and  cheese,  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  except  so  far  as  either  of  them  appeals  to  my  palate.  I 
may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  milked  a  cow  and  helped  to 
make  butter,  but  I  never  dreamed  whilst  milking  that  160,000  of 
Mr.  Lowe's  Uttle  friends,  the  bacteria,  were  dropping  into  the 
bucket  so  fast.  If  I  had  known  it  I  should  have  reseated  it. 
Mr.  Lowe  has  presented  us  with  a  very  carefully  prepared  and 
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useful  Paper,  which  oontams  many  matters  new  to  most  of  us. 
The  fatore  of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  most  inevitably  depend 
upon  their  productions — that  is»  in  realising  to  the  very  utmost 
everything  which  those  C!olonies  can  produce,  and  if  we  devote  our 
whole  attention  to  that  subject,  I  believe  the  Colonies  will  fast 
emerge  from  what  is  at  present  a  dubious  position.  Mr.  Lowe 
complains  of  the  indifferent  methods  applied  in  the  manufiekcture  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  his  figures  show 
that  if  the  improvements  suggested  by  him  were  adopted, 
Australasia  alone  could  supply  the  whole  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Sauii  Samuel  :  What  about  the  cost  of  preventing  that 
leakage? 

Mr.  PniOHBB :  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a 
good  rule  that,  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  it  will  not  pay,  do  away  with  it.  I  cannot  go 
into  the  figures,  because  this  is  a  matter  I  do  not  understand,  but  I 
assume  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Lowe's  Paper  are  correct.  I  would 
add  one  word  more.  In  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colonies, 
the  principal  drawback  at  present  is  (at  any  rate  in  Australasia)  the 
want  of  population.  Until  we  get  population  in  those  Colonies 
they  vrill  never  progress.  With  all  the  enormous  resources  of  those 
Colonies,  and  their  capabilities  of  production,  they  can  never  do 
justice  to  themselves  without  population.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  all  the  little  Oovemments  we  have  in  different  parts  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  will  be  done  away  with,  and  instead  of  a 
number  of  small  States  and  Principalities,  we  shall  have  one  State 
with  one  universal  Government  that  will  Ijake  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  requirements  of  the  combined  Colonies.  Then  I  believe  the  over- 
flow of  population  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  will  naturally 
tend  in  the  direction  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  as  it  formerly  did 
to  the  United  States.  May  that  much  desired  consummation  be 
speedily  achieved.  We  know  from  reports  in  the  newspapers  that 
vigorous  steps  are  being  taken  with  that  object.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  in  this  Diamond  Jubilee  Tear  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  this 
result  may  be  accomplished.  Then  may  Australasia  congratulate 
itself  upon  having  erected  a  fitting  memorial  to  commemorate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  reign  of  our  Queen,  who^  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  reign  ever  enjoyed  by  any  Sovereign,  has  most  rightly 
carried  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  constitutional  Sovereign 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Hon.  W»  P.  Beeves,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand :  I  rise 
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to  say  a  few  words  with  considerable  trepidation.  You  have 
listened  to  really  solid  and  able  addresses  by  scientific  gentlemen, 
followed  by  a  distinctly  clever  speech  from  a  gentleman  who  claimed 
not  to  be  scientific,  but  who  did  claim  to  be  a  practical  daiiymaD. 
I  am  not  only  unscientific,  but  I  never  milked  a  cow  and  never 
made  a  pat  of  butter.  I  am  a  consimier  simply.  But  as  a 
consumer,  and  as  one  who  is  officially  and  personally  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  dairy  trade,  I  certainly  must  rise  to  add  my 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  chorus  bestowed  on  the  address,  and  also 
to  the  extremely  interesting  and  able  supplements  and  appendices 
from  the  speakers  who  have  followed.  I  must  say  that  going  home 
I  think  I  shall  remember  most  clearly  the  unscientific  and  fearful 
joy  which  I  have  snatched  from  Mr.  Lowe's  discourse  on  bacteria. 
His  address  has  been  not  only  logical  but  bacteriological,  and  for 
myself  I  shall  never  in  future  gaze  upon  that  portion  of  the 
heavens  appropriately  called  the  Milky  Way  without  imagining 
that  those  bright  spots  in  the  cloudy  tracts  one  sees  above  are 
celestial  bacteria.  The  last  speaker  spoke  of  the  position  of  the 
Colonies  as  dubious,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  their  little 
Governments  are  swept  away  and  they  will  have  only  one  Govern- 
ment. He,  of  course,  speaks  for  Australia.  I  speak  for  a  Colony 
whose  position  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  not  dubious,  and  which  is 
not  going  to  allow  its  one  little  Government  to  be  swept  away,  and 
does  not  intend  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bosom  of  any  greater 
territory  or  federation.  Nevertheless,  New  Zealand,  standing  by 
herself,  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  develop  her  own  very  considerable 
resources,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  brought  about  a  perfect  state  of  things,  still, 
when  one  remembers  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  have  made  a 
remarkable  advance.  Gentlemen  like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  MacEwan, 
on  going  out  to  New  Zealand,  are  no  doubt  struck  with  what  has 
not  been  done,  but  those  who  were  there  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
when  the  industry  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infiLncy, 
are  very  much  impressed  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  face 
of  considerable  difficulties.  Mr.  Lowe  observed  that  people  in  the 
Colonies  seem  to  fancy  that  a  dairy  farm  must  be  all  grass,  whereas 
in  Denmark  the  land  is  arable.  But  these  things  take  time.  When 
the  New  Zealand  settler  has  cleared  a  piece  of  forest  be  does  not  at 
once  plough  it  up.  It  is  covered  with  stumps  obstructing  the 
plough  ;  therefore  he  has  to  be  satisfied  for  a  time  with  grass,  and 
as  long  as  he  turns  out  good  milk  he  cannot  be  expected  at  once  to 
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adopt  a  perfectly  soientifio  system.  Mr.  Lowe  says  there  is  nothing 
which  can  do  so  much  to  improve  the  dairying  industry  as  the 
estaUishment  of  experiment  stations.  That  may  be,  but  they  will 
ceme  with  time.  There  is  something  which  has  to  come  first,  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  and  the  educating 
of  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  in  the  first  principles  of  providing  milk 
for  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  those  first  principles  which  our 
Agricultural  Department  is  endeavouring  to  teach.  No  doubt  the 
experiment  stations  will  come  after.  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  description  of  Dr.  Hay's  farm.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  that  country  some  years  ago,  and  I  came  away  very  much 
impressed  with  its  capabilities.  Though,  no  doubt,  everything 
Mr.  Lowe  has  said  about  that  farm  is  correct,  yet  I  would  not  have 
those  present  go  away  femcying  there  are  no  scientific  farms  and 
machinery  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots  such  as  that.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  scientific  fianning  and  of  excellent  dairying  machinery 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  produced 
in  many  parts  to-day  is  extremely  good.  It  is  very  good  in  spite 
of  the  criticisms  which  may  be  levelled  against  the  dairy  fieurmer. 
The  notion  that  really  first-class  butter  and  cheese  are  not  turned  out 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  quite  a  mistaken  one.  The  Paper 
appeared  to  err  slightly  in  that  the  lecturer  laid  a  little  too  much 
stress  perhaps  on  the  increase  of  quantity  and  not  possibly  quite 
enough  on  the  improvement  of  the  quality.  He  referred  to  the 
question  of  leakage,  and  said  if  it  was  stopped  £5,000,000  more  of 
butter  and  cheese  could  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if 
that  were  sent  here,  especially  in  a  hurry,  what  price  would  you 
get  ?  Mr.  Lowe  gave  you  some  figures  that  are  correct  enough  on 
the  assumption  that  the  price  would  remain  what  it  is.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  farmer  would  get  87$.  per  cow  more  than  now. 
It  is,  however,  Utopian  to  expect  that  if  we  sent  £6,000,000  more 
dairy  produce  we  should  get  anything  like  the  price  we  get  now ;  at 
any  rate,  if  we  sent  it  almost  at  once.  What  we  may  expect  is  to 
get  better  and  more  regular  prices,  provided  that  the  quality  is 
more  even.  It  is  quality  we  have  to  aim  at  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment more  than  quantity,  and  this  improvement  in  quality  we 
cannot  hasten  too  quickly.  Mr.  Lowe  dwelt  upon  economy  in 
production  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  dairy  industry.  No  doubt 
it  is  more  desirable  we  should  improve  the  breed  of  cows  and  go  in 
for  scientific  feeding.  Doubtless,  there  is  no  better  maxim  than 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  a  good  cow  than  a  bad  one.  £ut  here 
again  I  would  offer  a  plea.    It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  ther? 
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was  no  BQch  thing  on  a  large  scale  as  keeping  cattle  for  dairying. 
The  cattle  were  kept  for  beef,  and  the  breeds  employed  were  the 
breeds  from  which  yon  got  the  most  beef.  We  are  in  a  transition 
stage  now,  and  when  one  watches  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  one  cannot  help  beUeving  that  the  Ckdonial 
farmers  are  qtdte  aliye  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  breed,  and 
getting  the  best  possible  dairying  stock.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  Sir  John  Lawes  had  cows  that  yielded  640  gallons  of  milk  a 
year,  bnt  what  did  they  cost  him  ?  Many  things  will  come  in  time, 
as  I  have  said.  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  urge  against  attaching 
importance  to  economy  of  production,  but  I  would  observe  that 
;i^hat  the  Colonial  dairy  producer  has  to  attend  to  just  now  quite  as 
much  as  economy  of  production  is  successful  distribution  and  transit. 
He  may  and  does  produce  a  first-class  cheese  and  excellent  butter, 
but  if  it  gets  injured  on  the  way  from  bctorj  to  ship,  if  the  tempera- 
ture on  crossing  the  ocean  is  not  as  regularly  kept  as  might  be,  if 
when  the  butter  and  cheese  get  here  a  careless  consignee  leaves  the 
boxes  exposed  in  a  warm  shed,  and  if  being  sent  on  a  coasting 
steamer  from  London,  say,  it  is  not  well  cared  for,  or  if  it  is  sent  in 
railway  trucks  not  properly  insulated,  then  the  Colonial  producer, 
no  matter  how  good  the  article  he  turns  out,  will  not  get  the  proper 
reward  for  his  labour  and  skill.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  these  evils 
are  the  rule — to  say  that  would  be  unjust — they  are  the  exception, 
but  they  do  sometimes  take  place,  and  the  Colonial  producer  is 
thereby  robbed  of  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Mr.  B.  E.  N.  TwoPBNY :  I  know  very  little  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  bot  claim  to  be  identified  to  some  extent  with  the  pastoral 
interest,  and  I  can  say  this— that  producers  in  Australia  are 
trying  to  get  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  nation  what  has 
been  got  from  them  by  traders  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  dairy  farmers  could  learn  all  the 
new  systems  and  new  ideas  of  management  in  a  few  years.  The 
industry  is  rapidly  developing  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is,  after 
all,  entirely  a  new  industry ;  and  h  is  only  in  course  of  time  that 
we  shall  get  the  information  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  it  on  as 
successfully  as  one  could  wish.  Again  the  area  is  so  much  larger 
that  one  cannot  manage  it  on  the  same  principles  as  an  Englidi 
farm— at  all  events  in  reference  to  area.  As  to  the  condition  of 
Australia  being  dubious,  that  is  rather  an  unhappy  phrase. 

Sir  Sauii  Samubl,  E.C.M.6.,  C.B. :  It  is  very  little  I  desire  to 
say,  but  I  do  desire,  as  a  representative  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
thank  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  Paper. 
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One  thing  I  woold  point  out  (which  was  the  cause  of  my  inter- 
rupting my  firiend  Mr.  Pilcher),  and  that  is  that  most  of  the 
dairymen  in  Australia  (Dr.  Hay,  of  course,  is  quite  an  exception, 
for  he  is  a  millionaire) — ^most  of  the  dairymen  in  New  South  Wales, 
certainly,  from  my  experience,  are  not  rich  men.  They  get  hold  of 
the  best  cows  they  can  and  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  As  to  feeding 
their  cattle  in  winter,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Most  of  the  cows 
and  cattle,  I  dare  say  as  many  of  you  know,  are  fed  on  the  indigenous 
grasses  of  the  country.  If  the  dairymen  had  to  provide  winter 
feed,  it  would  cost  more  than  they  could  well  afford,  and  I  believe 
the  extra  cost  would  not  make  up  for  the  extra  gain.  These  small 
dairy  £armers  took  their  milk  every  morning  to  the  factories,  and 
received  either  payment  or  the  milk  was  converted  into  butter  and 
accounted  for  to  them.  It  is  quite  true  some  of  our  cows  do  not 
yield  so  much  as  the  cows  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Canada  or 
New  Zealand,  though  when  you  saw  the  New  South  Wales  cow 
pictured  on  the  screen  to-night  you  would  hardly  believe  it.  These 
things  are  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  when  a  practical  man  comes 
to  deal  with  them  the  difficulties  become  apparent.  I  recollect 
when  the  dairies  at  Eiama  were  first  started,  long  before  they  had 
the  factories.  When  some  years  ago  I  saw  the  fiEictories  there,  they 
were  a  great  success ;  they  were  getting  on  admirably,  and  continue 
to  get  on  and  make  most  excellent  butter,  which  is  equal  to  the 
butter  made  in  England.  I  saw  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  written 
from  a  well-known  watering  place  by  a  lady  who  said  she  had 
bought  some  Australian  butter,  and  that,  though  they  made  splendid 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Austrahan  butter  sold  at  Is.  2d, 
per  pound  was  quite  equal  to  the  other  at  Is,  6d.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  prejudice  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  Colonial 
article,  for  although  the  latter  is  as  good  as  the  English  it  will  not 
sell  for  the  same  price.  I  would  again  thank  Mr.  Lowe  for  his 
Paper,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  dairying  people  in  the 
Colonies.  It  will  be  read  there,  and  we  shall  hear  again  how  much 
good  is  being  done  on  this  side  to  promote  the  industry.  Do  not 
let  it  be  supposed  there  are  not  colleges  and  farms  established  in 
the  Colonies.  Certainly  there  are  in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  pre- 
sume in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria,  for  the  instruction  of  our 
young  people  as  well  as  their  elders.  Recently  I  sent  out  a  skilled 
expert  to  Sydney,  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Lowe  knows  very  well. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  a  most  excellent  man,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  much  good.  I  would  only  add  that  I  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  bacteria  with  great  alarm,  but  since  I  have  heard  they  do  so 
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much  good  in  giving  a  flavour  to  the  butter  and  cheese,  I  shall  in 
future  eat  and  enjoy  these  articles  at  breakfast  with  much  greater 
zest  than  I  have  hitherto  done. 

Mr.  6.  Collins  Levbt,  CM.G.  :  I  beg  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Lowe  on  his  Paper.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  yield  of  milk 
in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  Colonies.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Colonial  cow  is  fed  exclusively  on  grass,  whereas 
cows  in  this  country  are  fed  on  all  sorts  of  food,  many  of  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk.  It  is  scarcely 
fair,  therefore,  to  compare  the  Australian  cow  fed  on  the  indigenous 
grasses  of  the  country  with  cows  in  this  country,  which  are  fed  not 
only  on  grass  but  on  mangolds  and  other  nutritive  and  succulent 
food.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  possibly  much  of  the  popularity 
of  Australian  butter  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded  as 
butter  made  exclusively  from  grass,  and  that  in  the  winter  season 
it  is  almost  the  only  grass-fed  butter  in  the  English  market.  To 
that  a  great  deal  of  its  popularity  is  due,  and  if  we  were  to  increase 
the  yield  of  milk  by  supplying  more  nutritive  food,  we  should,  I 
think,  suffer  as  much  loss  of  reputation  as  to  the  quality  of  our 
butter  as  we  should  gain  by  the  increase  in  quantity. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  WiUiam  C.  F.  Eobinson,  G.C.M.G.) :  The 
agreeable  duty  now  devolves  upon  me  of  tendering  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  most  interesting  Paper.  I  think  I 
was  quite  justified  in  saying  at  the  outset  that  he  was  master  of 
the  subject,  and  would  give  us  a  Paper  which  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  and  of  great  value  in  Australia.  It  will  reach  Australia, 
Canada,  and  other  Colonies  in  which  dairy-fEurming  is  carried  on, 
and  it  will  be  carefully  studied  and  canvassed  there,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  results.  Our  friends  in  the 
Colonies,  in  making  butter,  will  at  all  events  realise  that  they  have 
that  most  mysterious  element  of  bacteria  to  reckon  with,  an 
element  which  at  one  time  appears  to  be  a  friend  and  at  another 
an  enemy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  ever  be  intended  we  should 
send  our  children  to  the  grocer's  to  ask  for,  say,  three  ounces  of 
rancid  butter  and  a  penn3nvorth  of  bacteria  to  restore  the  flavour. 
But  this  is  certain— that  the  properties,  the  uses  and  the  dangers, 
of  bacteria  are  questions  which  have  to  be  studied  and  understood, 
and  from  the  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  our  friends  in 
Australia  and  elsewhere  will  derive  much  valuable  information. 
As  the  keeping  quality  of  the  Colonial  article  improves,  so  will  the 
market  for  it  in  this  country  increase  and  improve  also. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lowe  :  I  am  sorry  there  was  not  more  opposition  to 
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the  mam  portions  of  the  Paper,  for  I  am  afraid  it  may  go  out  to  the 
Colonies  blessed  with  praise,  and  so  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  it ; 
whereas,  a  good  discussion  thrashes  out  doubtfdl  points,  and  dairy 
farmers  might  then  think  there  was  something  in  my  suggestions 
and  adopt  them.  The  point  which  Sir  Saul  Samuel  has  so  ably 
raised— the  cost  of  production — will  be  satis&ctorily  settled,  I  am 
sure,  in  my  favour.  I  have  shown  to-night  that  a  winter  fodder 
can  be  produced  at  6s.  per  ton,  and  it  is  this  cheapness  of  fodder 
that  will  enable  our  Colonial  Mends  to  win  our  markets.  In 
England  the  cost  is  much  greater — six,  eight,  or  ten  times  as  much, 
but  in  the  Colonies  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  The  subject  is  important 
enough  to  have  a  special  evening  to  itself,  and  I  can  only  touch 
upon  it  in  the  briefest  possible  way.  '  Had  I  time  I  could  give  you 
the  experience  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  member  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Parliament.  Speaking  some  time  ago,  he  said  that  at 
first  he  tried  farming  on  the  old  methods,  and  found  it  a  failure, 
then  he  adopted  some  of  the  proposals  I  have  mentioned,  especially 
that  of  winter  feeding,  and  he  now  is  a  most  successful  farmer.  He 
says  that  on  100  acres  of  land  he  is  keeping  60  cows,  which  bring 
him  a  nett  profit  of  1,100  dollars  a  year.  At  the  Hawkesbiu^ 
Agricultural  College  in  New  South  Wales,  where  winter  feeding  is 
being  carried  on,  the  herd  of  281  cows  gave  last  year  an  average  of 
470  gallons  of  milk  per  cow,  or  more  than  the  average  in  our  own 
country.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Beeves,  we  cannot  expect  all  these  things 
to  be  done  at  once ;  they  must  be  the  work  of  years.  I  never  dreamt 
of  suggesting  that  the  Colonies  were  going  to  turn  on  the  tap  and 
in  one  year  place  an  increase  of  £5,000,000  worth  of  butter  on  the 
market.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would,  as  Mr. 
Beeves  says,  greatly  reduce  prices  and  profits.  I  have  thrown  out 
a  few  suggestions  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Colonies,  and  I  hope 
there  are  some  intelligent  men  there  who  will  follow  them  out,  and 
show  that  those  who  follow  the  old  systems  are  on  the  wrong  tack. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  0*Callaghan,  I 
think  the  New  South  Wales  Government  has  secured  an  exceedingly 
able  man,  and  I  am  confident  he  will  do  much  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  status  of  the  dairy  farmer.  I  thank  you  for  the  kind 
reception  of  the  Paper,  and  will  ask  you  in  conclusion  to  give  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy  Chairman,  Sir  William 
Bobinson. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  meetmg  terminated. 
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ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall 
Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Wednesday,  March  81,  1897.  The 
Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

Sir  A.  J.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  C.  Adlam,  Sir  J.  W.  Akennan,  K.C JJ.G..  J.  B. 
Akeroyd,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  Lord  Ampthill,  W.  H.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Arundel,  M. 
Attenboroagh,  E.  H.  Babbage,  Sir  O.  Baden-PoweU,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  F.  Bailey« 

A.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  G.  D.  Bates,  Lient.-General  B.  Bateson,  J.  Beaomont,  J.  A. 

B.  Beattie,  F.  Faithfoll  Begg,  M.P.,  D.  W.  BeU,  Mackenzie  Bell,  Moberly  Bell, 
Capt.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.,  H.  F.  BiUinghursi,  Sir  A.  N.  Birch,  K.C.M.G^ 
G.  B.  Blackwood,  F.  W.  Bond,  J.  B.  Boos6,  S.  Boame,  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey,  C.  B- 
Bright,  C.M.G.,  A.  G.  Browning,  Sir  C.  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  Buchanan,  J. 
Buokland,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Burt,  A.  B.  Butter- 
worth,  N.  E.  Buxton,  A.  F.  Calvert,  H JLH.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.  H. 
Campbell,  G.  M.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Campbell,  Colonel  L.  M.  Cantlon,  T.  F.  Carden* 
F.  Carter,  L.  M .  Casella,  G.  Cawston,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  H.  Chaplin,  C. 
Christian,  Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  E.C.M.G.,  Col.  Sir  M.  J.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  B.B. 

B.  Clayton,  Major  E.  F.  Coates,  Hon.  T.  H.  Cochrane,  M J».,  N.  L.  Cohen,  G.  £. 
Colebrook,  J.  C.  CoUedge,  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  J.  C.  Coode,  J.  M.  Cook,  W.  F. 
Courthope,  A.  L.  Cross,  O.  B.  Cuvilje,  D.  B.  Dangar,  T.  H.  Davies,  H.  K.  DavBon, 
Sir  E.  S.  Dawes,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  Debenham,  Maj.-General  Sir  F.  de  Wintcm, 
G.C.M.G.,  CJB.,  G.  G.  Dick,  C.  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  D.  P.  Duirs,  A.  H.  F. 
Duncan,  Bt.  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  0.  B.  Dunell,  Frank  M.  Dutton,  Fred 
Dutton,  F.  Dyer,  H.  F.  Eaton.  J.  J.  EUiott,  F.  W.  Emett,  C.  Washington  Etos, 
C.M.G.,  Dr.  F.  C.  Evill,  J.  P.  Evill.  E.  Evison,  B.  A.  Fairdough,  E.  B.  FiOrfax, 
J.  M.  Fairfax,  W.  Flux,  L.  P.  Ford,  G.  M.  Fowler,  W.  Fowlie,  H.  Eraser.  H. 
Freeman,  A.  C.  Garrick,  Sir  J.  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  T.  Gedye,  G.  H.  Goch, 
S.  F.  Goch,  A.  Golden,  G.  Goodsir.  L.  F.  Gowans,  F.  Graham,  H.  Grant,  Maj.- 
General  Sir  H.  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  C.  Griffith,  W.  J.  Gwyn,  Sir  A.  L.  Hali- 
burton,  E.C.B.,  J.  J.  Hamilton,  Major  J.  Hanbury- Williams,  E.  E.  Harding,  B. 

C.  Hare,  J.  Harker,  General  Sir  B.  Harrison,  K.C3.,  C.M.G.,  T.  H.  Haynes,  O. 
Heneage,  Sir  B.  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.CJB.,  M.  W.  Hervey,  V.  S.  Hervey,  S.  Hill,  G.  B. 
Hingley,  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  O. 
L.  Houstoun,  J.  Huddart,  G.  Hughes,  J.  Hughes,  P.  A.  Hurd,  H.  E.  Hurst,  W.  J. 
Hurst,  H.  Irwell,  F.  C.  Jacomb,  B.  B.  Jaoomb,  G.  H.  Jennings,  Sir  H.  Jeming. 
ham,  E.C.M.G.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  L.  O.  Johnson,  H.  Jones,  H.  Joslin, 
H.  J.  Jourdain,  C.M.G.,  C.  J.  Keep,  Wm.  Keswick,  H.  Kimber,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of 
Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  Surgeon  Lt.-Colonel  J.  J.  Lamprey,  B.  Landale,  W.  Lang, 
W.  G.  Lardner,  Sir  C.  Lawson,  B.  Lawson,  J.  W.  Leonard,  J.  A.  Levey,  J.  8. 
Little,  M.  Little,  F.  G.  Lloyd,  Lord  Loch,  G.CJB.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.  H.  Long,  H.  T. 
Longden,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  J.  Lowles,  M.P.,  Lt-General 
Lowry,  C3.,  G.  B.  Lunniss,  Major  H.  E.  MoCallum,  C.M.G.,  A.  J.  McConneU, 


A.  W.  If eDonell,  W.  MoEvoj,  D.  H.  McGowan,  W.  O.  If aoGregor,  J.  Mollwraith, 
D.  J.  Maokay,  Q.  S.  Mackenzie,  A.  J.  MoPhaU,  A.  J.  Malcolm,  D.  G.  Mantell, 
J.  Matthews,  8.  Mendelssohn,  A.  £.  Messer,  W.  B.  Mewborn,  B.  V.  Middleton, 
Sir  A.  Milner,  K.C.B.,  C.  A.  Dnff-MlUer,  T.  Mills,  E.  Mitchell,  Sir  A.  Moloney, 
K.C.M.G.,  £.  B.  P.  Moon,  M.P.,  J.  Morris,  A.  More,  I.  Myers,  J.  E.  Nathan,  E. 
M.  Nelson,  A.  Nichob,  B.  Nisbet,  B.  Nivison,  J.  S.  O'HaUoran,  G.M.G.  (Secre- 
tary), F.  S.  Oliver,  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  Gapt.  B.  E.  Palmer,  Major  J. 
Boper  Parkington,  M.  Patterson,  H.  M.  Paol,  W.  Peace,  C.M.G.,  E.  Pearoe,  Sir 
W.  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  W.  A.  Phillips,  Hon.  T.  Playford,  B.  H.  Pope,  B. 
Porter,  J.  W.  Potter,  £.  Preston,  G.  Porvis,  A.  Badford,  the  Earl  of  Banfnrly, 
H.  J.  W.  Baphael,  E.  P.  Bathbone,  Lt.-Ck>lonel  W.  W.  Bawes,  C.  C.  Bawson, 
Chief  Justice  T.  0.  Bayner,  Dr.  I.  E.  Beid,  G.  H.  Bennie,  Bfajor-General  C.  W. 
Bobinson,  C3.,  Sir  Wm.  C.  F.  Bobinson,  G.C.M.G.,  W.  E.  Bobinson,  B.  Bome, 
C.  D.  Bose,  Alexander  Boss,  H.  C.  Boss,  C.  Boos-Marten,  H.  Bomney,  W.  C. 
BoBsell,  A.  Saalfeld,  E.  Sahnon,  W.  Savill,  W.  Saville-Kent,  M.  Schoeps,  Hon. 
W.  P.  Schreiner,  C.M.G.,  C.  E.  B.  Sohwartze,  A.  Solanders,  0.  J.  Scott,  W.  E. 
T.  Sharpe,  M  J».,  P.  G.  Shepherd,  N.  Sherwood,  B.  T.  Shields,  Sir  S.  Shippard, 
K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  C.  J.  Sims,  0.  C.  Skarratt,  W.  B.  Skinner,  G.  Slade,  Sir  Cecil 
C.  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  General  Sir  H.  A.  Smyth,  K.CJf.G.,H.  W.  Smyth,  Bev.  S. 
Smyth,  Colonel  J.  Spence,  T.  P.  Staley,  H.  C.  Stanley,  J.  K.  Starley,  Sir  C. 
Stirling,  Bart.,  M.  H.  F.  Sotton,  M.  J.  Satton,  C.  B.  Swayne,  Bfaj.-General 
Hon.  B.  Talbot,  C3.,  Dr.  J.  P.  Tannock,  H.  L.  Taylor,  B.  Tennant,  H.  Tich- 
bome,  G.  A.  Tomkinson,  T.  S.  Townend,  G.  Trill,  B.  T.  Tumboll,  G.  Turner, 
Dr.  G.  E.  Twynam,  C.  B.  Valentine,  J.  C.  Verey,  Hon.  F.  G.  Vernon,  Sir 
Howard  Vincent,  CJB.,  M.P.,  Sir  Somers  Vine,  C.M.G.,  J.  Waddington,  E.  A. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  D.  Wallace,  S.  Warborton,  J.  G.  Ward,  F.  J.  Waring,  C Jd.G.,  W. 
C.  Watson,  H.  Watt,  P.  G.  Weddell,  W.  Weddell,  J.  West.  E.  W.  Westby,  J.  L. 
Whittle,  T.  Wilkins,  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  W.  H.  Willans,  A.  Williamson,  B.  Wilson, 
H.  F.  Wilson,  E.  Wingfield,  CJB.,  G.  Wood,  A.  Woods,  G.  Worthington,  S. 
Tardley,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.,  Colonel  J.  S.  Young,  Sir 
James  A.  Yool,  K.C.M.G. 

The  gaestfl  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Preeideiits  and 
Cotinoillors : — 

Sir  Henry  £.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Mr.  C.  Washing- 
Ion  Eves,  C.M.G.,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  E.C.M.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Oreen,  E.O.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  Bobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C3.,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony 
H.  Hoskins,  G.O.B.,  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.O.M.G.,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain, 
O.M.G.,  Mr.  William  Keswick,  Lord  Loch,  G.C3.,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Marquis  of 
Lome,  K.T..  G.C.M.G.,  MJP.,  Lt.-General  R  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr.  George  S. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.G.M.G.,  Sir  William  C.  F.  Bobinson, 
G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart., 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G. 

Immediately  above  the  Chair  was  a  map  of  the  world  in  two 
hemispheres,  on  which  the  British  possessions  were  clearly 
delineated,  and  in  front  of  the  Chairman  was  a  flag  with  the 
inscription  ''Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Queen  and  United 
Empire."  The  Hall  was  decorated  with  flags  bearing  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  arms  or  distinctive  badges  of  the  following 
Colonies: — Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana 
Biitiah  Honduras,  British  New  Guinea,  Canada,  Canadft  (Province 
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of  Ontario),  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Falkland  lalandsy 
Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Qoli  Coast  Colony,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica, 
l4agoB,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Newfoundland, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  St.  Helena,  Sierra 
Leone,  South  Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  Trinidad,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Windward  Islands. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunbdin  said  grace. 

After  dinner  the  Chaibman  said:  Tour  Boyal  Highness,  my 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  a  toast  welcome  in  every  assembly  of  Englishmen^ 
and  especially  welcome  at  this  time  when  we  are  anticipating 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her  glorious  and  beneficent  reign. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  to  propose  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Family."  The  Prince  of  Wales 
has  been  now  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  President  of  this 
Institute,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-first  anniversary  he 
made  a  speech  of  singular  ability  in  which  he  described  the  objects 
of  the  Institute  and  showed  his  high  sense  of  Imperial  policy. 
His  Boyal  Highness  and  several  members  of  the  Boyal  Family 
have  visited  the  Colonies,  and  have  always  been  received  with  loyal 
demonstrations.  The  throne  is  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire,  and  every  member  of  the  Boyal  Family  has  con- 
tributed by  speech  or  by  action  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  kinship 
amongst  the  members  of  the  British  race.  I  think  you  will  permit 
me  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  welcome  His  Bqyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  this  occasion. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lobnb,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P. : 
I  have  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  of  the  Empire,"  and  I  suppose  up<m  this  occasion  it  is  more 
to  the  Colonial  forces  that  allusion  is  made.  In  connection  with 
the  toast  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  Some  people  may  think  that  His  Boyal 
Highness  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  commanding  Colonial 
troops,  but  unless  I  be  greatly  mistaken  he  has  had  much  to  do  in 
accepting  the  services  of  Colonial  contingents,  imd  in  encouraging 
British  ofiScers  to  accept  commands  as  instructors  in  the  Colonies. 
He  has  also  done  very  great  and  signal  service  in  offering  to  the 
Canadian  Government  four  commissions  every  year  for  the  cadets 
of  the  famous  Kingston  Military  College,  thereby  introducing  a 
regular  stream  of  Canadian  officers  into  the  British  service.  I  am 
sure  His  Boyal  Highness  will  back  me  in  saying  that  no  better 
officers  ooul^  have  been  drafted  firom  any  of  the  great  Hilitaqr 
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Ednoaiioiud  Institutions  in  any  country.  I  hope  he  will  allow  me 
to  say.  that  these  Canadian  officers  have  always  spoken  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  affection,  and  esteem,  and  gratitude  to  him  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  received  them — an  affection  which  we  know  is 
shared  towards  His  Boyal  Highness  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
army.  With  the  toast  of  the  Naval  Forces  I  beg  to  couple  the 
name  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  ask  you  to  drink  his  health. 
We  are  always  very  glad  when  Lord  Charles  represents  the  Navy, 
whether  on  fnll^pay  or  on  half-pay.  We  always  know  he  will  be 
in  the  right  place,  and,  if  it  be  not  unkind  to  say  so,  we  are  glad 
when  he  is  on  half -pay,  for  then  we  have  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance  of  getting  plenty  of  good 
advice  upon  naval  affairs..  I  hope  when  he  is  on  half -pay  he  will 
back  me  in  the  hope  I  have  long  had,  and  which  leaps  with  his 
wishes — for  he  has  been  a  great  man  for  strengthening  the 
reserves — that  there  shall  be  at  least  three  or  four  guardships 
stationed  in  the  Colonial  harbours.  Sure,  I  am  that,  provided  we 
pay  for  these  guardships,  and  present  them  to  these  ports— say 
Halifax,  St.  John's,  and  Victoria,  on  the  Paciiic — we  shall  then  be 
able  to  attract,  as  we  do  in  our  harbours  at  home,  a  most  excellent 
and  trustworthy  body  of  naval  reserves. 

Field-Marshal  HJK.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambbidob,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. : 
I  letumed  home  last  night  from  abroad  on  purpose  that  I  might 
have  the  pleasure  and  the  8atis£action  of  meeting  so  large  and 
representative  a  body  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Colonial 
Empire  of  Her  Majesty.  In  the  course  of  a  very  long  career  in  the 
public  service  (though  for  that  very  reason  prevented  from  visiting 
different  parts  of  the  Empire)  I  have  had  constant,  almost  daily, 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  endeavours  of  the  Colonies  to  take 
their  share,  not  only  in  the  advantages  but  also  in  the  requirements 
of  the  Empire.  The  Country  at  home  has  its  duties  to  perform 
torwarda  you,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  you  have  your 
dutiefl  towaids  the  Mother  Country.  That  is  a  principle  which  I 
have  done  my  best  on  all  occasions  to  support— the  individuality  of 
Colonial  endeavours  to  add  to  the  defence  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Empire.  As  has  been  suggested  by  my  noble  Mend,  Lord  Lome, 
I  have  very  much  at  heart  the  desire  to  see  every  Colony  largely, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  itself,  represented  in  the  great  army  over 
vhich  I  have  for  so  many  years  presided.  We  are  a  great  family  and 
a  great  Empire  because  we  have  mutual  feelings  and  affections  and 
intereets.  The  more  these  views  and  ideas  are  entertained  the  better 
for  aUi  whether  ia  the  Colonies  or  at  Home.  As  regards  this  Empure^ 
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we  havd  a  very  great  and  diffioult  task  to  perform,  because  we  are 
so  scattered  throughout  the  world ;  and,  whereas  in  other  eountries 
the  whole  of  the  interests  are  more  or  less  concentrated  in  one 
spot,  we  have  no  concentration  in  that  sense,  though  we  have 
a  great  individuality  in  every  part  of  the  world.    That  entails  upon  I 

us  great  and  difficult  duties,  particularly  as  regards  the  detexmre  ' 

power  of  the  Empire.    I  speak  of  the  Empire,  because  the  Colonies  | 

and  the  Mother  Country  combined  form  the  Empire.  From  the 
army  at  home  all  the  military  elements  go  to  the  di&rent  portions  j 

of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  it  is  that  as  head  of  the  army  I  looked  j 

quite  as  much  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colonies  as  to  the  in-  j 

terests  at  Home.    In  that  respect  I  sometimes  see  views  expressed  ! 

which  astonish  me.    I  hear  people  say,  '<  You  ought  to  spend  every  I 

shilling  on  the  navy,"  others  say  "  on  the  army.**    But  the  army  ' 

and  the  navy  are  one,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  when  anybody  enter-  ' 

tains  the  idea  of  rivalry  between  these  two  services.  In  fioioty  there 
is  but  one  service.  I  could  not  sail  a  ship,  and  I  daresay  some  of 
my  Mends  about  me  would  not  like  to  command  an  army,  though 
they  might  command  an  army  better  than  I  could  a  ship.  The 
navy  is  our  first  line  of  Imperial  defence — it  must  be  so,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  saying  that  we  are  not  to  have  an  army  to  support 
that  first  line.  Our  army  is  essential.  The  first  line  could  not 
exist  without  a  second  line  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  support 
it.  To  spend  every  shilling  on  the  navy  would  be  to  make  the 
navy  inefficient,  because  every  naval  officer  who  has  a  ship  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  at  any  moment  wherever  he  is  required,  and  he 
could  not  do  that  unless  he  had  a  firm  basis  for  his  supplies.  The 
navy  will  not  be  able  to  do  its  work  unless  there  are  paints  d^appui 
where  the  army  can  second  its  endeavours.  I  see  members  of  the 
naval  service  here  to-night;  I  hope  they  will  strengthen  and 
support  my  views,  for  the  more  these  views  are  entertained  by  the 
naval  service  towards  the  army,  and  the  more  we  of  the  military 
service  entertain  strong  feelings  of  regard,  affection,  and  confidence 
in  the  navy  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Empire  at  large.  These 
are  my  views.  I  hope  you  will  think  they  are  sound  defensible 
principles,  that  there  is  reason,  justice,  imd  prudence  in  what  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  looked  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  the  efficiency  of  our  service,  and  I  hope  it  is  as  efficient 
as  under  difficult  circumstances  we  are  able  to  make  it.  I  am  sure 
the  Colonies  will  help  us  in  this  direction.  We  have  such  distant 
places  to  look  to,  such  an  enormous  Empire  to  defend,  that  unless 
we  all  work  heart  and  soul  together,  we  shall  not  *wi^"W"  the 
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Empire  in  that  great,  that  noble  position  which  it  occupies  at  this 
moment  and  which  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  occupy  for  yean  to 
come.  I  am  aware  that  of  late  years  great  exertions  have  been 
made  in  our  Colonies  to  support  such  views  as  I  have  laid  before 
youy  and  I  hope  they  will  in  no  way  diminish  in  the  future.  It  is 
essential  in  these  days  that  every  country  shall  be  powerful  and 
strong,  for  that  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  future. 
I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  to  the  army. 

Captain  Lord  Charles  £bbbbfobd,  B.N.,  C.B. :  I  doubt  if,  in 
the  whole  of  the  communities  of  our  great  Empire,  there  are  any 
that  take  a  greater  or  more  patriotic  interest  in  the  strength  of  the 
fleet  than  do  our  Colonies.  Since  1888  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation,  not  only  at  home  but  in  the  Colonies,  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  fleet ;  and  no  wonder  there  has  been  agitation  when 
we  remember  how  enormously  the  trade  of  the  country  has 
increased  of  late  years.  The  trade  has  now  arrived  at  10^  million 
tons,  out  of  which  the  Colonies  own  and  register  1^  millions,  lliat 
the  agitation  was  justified,  recent  legislation  has  proved.  I  have  to 
speak  to-night  for  the  navy — a  subject  on  which  I  have  spoken 
once  or  twice  before.  I  would,  with  your  permission,  adopt  a  some- 
what  different  line  to  that  I  have  usually  taken  before.  The  last 
estimates  show  a  real  progress— a  tremendous  progress,  in  many 
marked  particulars.  The  authorities  have  taken  up  questions  con- 
nected with  the  auxiliaries  of  defence  which  have  never  been 
touched  before.  Now  those  who  have  ventured  to  criticise  the 
defence  of  the  country  have  always  pointed  out  that  defence  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  unless  auxiliaries  are  included  the  whole 
plan  may  be  jeopardised.  The  authorities  are  establishing  at  last 
a  proportion  in  the  number  of  men  to  the  number  of  ships  laid 
down.  They  are  providing  better  training  ships,  and  they  are 
enlai^ing  the  number  of  batteries  and  giving  greater  facilities  for 
the  training  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  They  have  also 
recognised  the  claims  of  the  engine  room  department  in  the  navy 
by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  engineer  in  chief,  and  giving  the 
warrant  rank  to  the  engine  room  artificers.  Further  than  that, 
they  have  commenced  new  barracks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Eeyham.  All  this  is  important  to  the  Colonies  as  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet,  and  what  is  even  more  important  to  the 
Colonies  is  that  they  have  begun  to  dredge  the  harbour  at  Bermuda 
and  to  build  docks  at  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  They  are  going  to 
extend  the  dockyard  at  Hong  Kong,  and  at  Malta  build  the  deep 
water  wharf,  wMch  is  so  important  for  coaling  the  fleet.    They  are 
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also  going  to  fortify  the  naval  bases  in  the  narrow  seas.  All  these 
things  show  the  authorities  have  got  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
when  war  is  declared,  which  never  existed  before  this  year.  Your 
omisers,  those  Uhlans  of  the  sea,  will  have  a  place  to  run  into  and 
for  repair.  Works  are  to  be  erected  at  Lough  Swilly,  Berehaven, 
and  Soilly.  So  far  as  the  Colonies  go,  there  are  quick-firing  guns 
to  be  put  at  the  military  ports  and  coaling  stations  to  prevent 
torpedo  attacks  and  the  like.  As  far  as  this  is  a  plan  of  organisa- 
tion for  war,  I  would  say  that  I  would  rather  have  this  organisation 
than  ten  times  the  amount  of  ships  and  men ;  and,  mark  yon,  every 
one  of  these  improvements  have  been  proposed  this  year.  I  would 
rather  have  one  man,  he  might  be  a  very  old  man,  who  knew  where 
the  hose  was  if  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  house,  than  three  hundred 
men  and  thirty  hoses  if  they  did  not  know  where  to  put  their  hands 
upon  them.  There  is  another  point  for  satisfaction  which  everybody 
will  have  noticed  with  great  gratification.  If,  as  the  First  Lord  said, 
"  he  observed  any  abnormal  programme  actually  put  into  execution 
by  foreign  countries,  the  Government  would  reconsider  their 
position  "  ;  they  would  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  sure  of 
getting  the  money.  That  is  a  most  important  statement  of  the 
First  Lord.  It  shows  the  Government  are  very  wary,  that  they  are 
looking  well  ahead,  and  will  be  prepared  for  what  may  happen.  It 
is  no  mere  bluster,  but  a  thoroughly  British  statement,  a  statement 
showing  that  if  other  nations  prepare  we  shall  prepare  too.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  my  friends  will  say  I  am  veering  round  and 
taldng  an  opposite  course  to  my  usual  one.  Not  at  all.  My  course 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  wind  that  has  changed.  It  has  become  very 
much  more  favourable  than  before.  I  venture  to  say  a  word  to  those 
who  have  criticised  the  authorities  in  the  past.  Don't  overdo  it. 
Always  be  practical.  If  you  criticise,  criticise  with  an  object.  Try 
to  help  the  Government  by  waking  the  people  up  to  facts,  but  don't 
go  on  criticising  too  much.  We  criticised  very  strongly  before  the 
naval  estimates,  and  the  result  proves  how  correct  we  were.  These 
show  that  a  number  of  things  demanded  have  been  taken  in  hand. 
I  do  not  say  the  critics  deserve  any  credit.  The  critics  can  get  no 
blame  if  things  go  wrong,  so  that  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  get 
any  credit  if  some  of  their  ideas  are  put  into  practice.  The  people 
to  blame  if  things  go  wrong  are  the  Government,  and  if  things  go 
right  it  is  the  Government  who  should  get  credit.  Critics  may  or 
may  not  be  wrong,  but  they  are  totally  irresponsible.  Do  not  let 
the  critics  go  too  far  now ;  let  them  wait  until  the  time  before  we 
oome  to  the  next  naval  estimate.  With  regard  to  the  naval  reservoi 
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my  noble  friend  auggested  we  should  have  ships  in  the  Colonies.  I 
do  hope  that  will  be  done.  The  Colonies  are  beginning  to  grasp 
what  a  tremendous  issue  supremacy  at  sea  means.  I  do  hope  the 
Government  will  encourage  all  thoughts  which  are  becoming 
apparent  now  with  regard  to  defence  in  the  Colonies.  If  we  can 
get  those  splendid  specimens  of  British  humanity  who  are  over  the 
seas  to  help  us  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing.  One  point  more,  a 
point  on  which  the  navy  feels  acutely.  There  is  something  unfair 
going  on  in  the  country.  Admiral  Harris  is  at  present  at  Crete. 
He  has  gone  there,  as  we  should  all  go  when  on  duty,  soldiers  or 
sailors,  to  loyally  carry  out  the  orders  which  are  given.  I  deplore 
tiietone  which  some  of  my  friends  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press 
have  taken  with  regard  to  Admiral  Harris  and  his  officers.  He  is 
there  in  a  very  critical  and  difficult  position.  If  there  is  any  &ult 
to  be  foimd,  I  do  beg  it  will  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Government 
who  are  responsible,  but  not  to  the  officei-s  and  men  who  are  merely 
doing  their  duty  loyally  to  the  country,  by  strictly  obeying  the  order 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  this  toast. 

The  Ghaibman  :  Your  Boyal  Highness,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of 
'^  Prosperity  to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute."  The  Institute  was 
founded  in  1868,  almost  exactly  a  generation  ago,  and  I  confess 
that  I  admire  the  faith  of  its  founders,  who,  in  a  time  not  altogether 
favourable  to  their  opinions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  Imperial  patriotism, 
although  they  must  have  known  that  few  of  them  could  live  to 
gather  the  fruit  and  to  reap  the  harvest.  But  their  faith  has  been 
justified  by  the  result  of  their  labours,  and  their  foresight  must  be 
recognised  in  the  light  of  our  present  experience.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  three  distinct  stages  in  our  Imperial  history.  We 
b^[an  to  be,  and  we  ultimately  became,  a  great  Imperial  power  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the 
C<donies  were  regarded,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  every  European 
fcmex  that  possessed  them,  as  possessions  valuable  in  proportion 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  they  were  to  the  Mother  Country, 
iriio,  onder  that  order  of  ideas,  was  not  truly  a  mother  at  all,  but 
rather  stood  in  the  light  of  a  grasping  and  absentee  landlord  desir- 
ing to  take  ttom  his  tenants  the  utmost  rents  they  could  be  forced 
to  pay.  The  Colonies  were  valued  and  maintained  because  it  was 
thought  that  they  would  be  a  source  of  profit — of  direct  profit — to 
the  Mother  Country.  That  was  the  first  ohi^ter,  and  when  we 
iwwkij  awakened  by  th«  War  of  Independence  in  America  from 
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tiiis  dieam  thai  the  Colonies  could  be  held  for  oar  profit  alone,  the 
second  chapter  was  entered  upon,  and  public  opinion  seems  then  to 
have  drifted  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  because  the  Colonies 
were  no  longer  a  source  of  revenue  it  seems  to  have  been  believed 
and  argued  by  many  people  that  their  separation  from  us  was  only 
a  matter  of  time,  and  that  that  separation  should  be  desired  and 
encouraged  lest  they  might  prove  an  encumbrance  and  a  source  of 
weakness.  It  was  while  those  views  were  still  entertained,  while 
the  Little  Englanders  were  in  their  full  career  of  glory,  that  this 
Institute  was  founded  to  protest  against  doctrines  so  injurious  to 
our  interests  and  so  derogatory  to  our  honour ;  and  I  rejoice  that 
what  was  then,  as  it  were,  '*  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,'*  is 
now  the  expressed  and  determined  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Britons  throughout  the  Empire.  Partly  by  the  efforts  of  this 
Institute  and  similar  organisations,  partly  by  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Froude  and  Seeley,  but  mainly  by  the  instinctive  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  at  large,  we  have  now  reached  the 
third  stage  in  our  history,  and  the  true  conception  of  our  Empire. 
What  is  that  conception  ?  As  regards  the  self-governing  Colonies 
we  no  longer  talk  of  them  as  dependencies.  The  sense  of  possession 
has  given  place  to  the  sentiment  of  kinship.  We  think  and  speak 
of  them  as  part  of  ourselves,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  united 
to  us,  although  they  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  by 
ties  of  kindred,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  language,  and  joined 
to  us  by  the  seas  that  formerly  seemed  to  divide  us.  But  the 
British  Empire  is  not  confined  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  includes  a  much  greater  area,  a  much 
more  numerous  population  in  tropical  climes,  where  no  considerable 
European  settlement  is  possible,  and  where  the  native  population 
must  always  vastly  outnumber  the  white  inhabitants ;  but  in  these 
cases  also  the  same  change  has  come  over  the  Imperial  idea.  Here 
also  the  sense  of  possession  has  given  place  to  a  different  sentiment 
— ^the  sense  of  obligation.  We  feel  now  that  our  rule  over  these 
territories  can  only  be  justified  if  we  can  show  that  it  adds  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  I  maintain  that  our 
rule  does  this,  and  has  brought  security  and  peace  and  comparative 
prosperity  to  countries  that  never  knew  these  blessings  before.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  of  civilisation  we  are  fulfilling  what  I  believe 
to  be  our  national  mission,  imd  we  are  finding  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  and  qualities  which  have  made  of  us  a  great  govern- 
ing race.  I  do  not  say  that  our  success  has  been  perfect  in  every 
case,  I  do  not  say  that  all  our  methods  have  been  beyond  reproach  ; 
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bat  I  do  say  that  in  alxnoBt  every  instance  in  which  the  role  of  the 
Queen  has  been  established  and  the  great  Pax  Britannica  has  been 
coiforoedy  there  has  come  with  it  greater  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty and  a  higher  status  and  material  improvement  in  the  whole 
of  the  people.  No  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  when  these  con- 
quests have  been  made  there  has  been  bloodshed,  there  has  been 
loss  of  life  among  the  native  populations,  loss  of  still  more  precious 
lives  among  those  who  have  been  sent  out  to  bring  them  into  order 
and  peaceable  habits.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  mission  we  have  to  fulfil.  There  are,  of  course, 
among  us — there  are  always  among  us — a  very  small  minority,  I 
think,  of  men  who  are  ready  to  be  the  advocates  of  the  most  detest- 
able tyrants,  provided  their  skin  is  black— men  who  sympathise 
with  ttie  sorrows  of  Prempeh  and  Lobengula,  and  who  denounce  as 
murderers  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  gone  forth  at  the 
command  of  the  Queen,  and  who  have  redeemed  districts  as  large 
as  Europe  from  the  barbarism  and  the  superstition  in  which  they 
had  been  steeped  for  centuries.  I  remember  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Selous  of  a  philanthropist — an  imaginary  philanthropist,  I  will 
hope — sitting  cosily  by  his  fireside  and  denouncing  the  metho<ls  by 
which  British  civilisation  was  promoted.  This  philanthropist  com- 
plained of  the  use  of  Maxim  guns  and  other  instruments  of  warfare, 
and  asked  why  we  could  not  proceed  by  more  conciliatory  methods, 
and  why  the  impis  of  Lobengula  could  not  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  fined  5^.,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  No  doubt 
there  is  humorous  exaggeration  in  this  picture,  but  there  is 
gross  exaggeration  in  the  frame  of  mind  against  which  it  was 
directed.  You  cannot  have  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs; 
you  cannot  destroy  the  practices  of  barbarism,  of  slavery,  of  super- 
stition which  for  centuries  have  desolated  the  interior  of  Africa, 
without  the  use  of  force ;  but  if  you  will  fairly  contrast  the  gain  to 
humanity  with  the  cost  which  we  are  bound  to  pay  for  it,  I  think 
you  may  well  rejoice  in  the  success  of  such  expeditions  as  those 
which  have  recently  been  conducted  with  such  signal  success  in 
Nyasaland,  Ashanti,  Benin,  and  Nup^ — expeditions  which  may  have, 
and  indeed  have,  cost  lives,  but  as  to  which  I  say  for  one  life  lost 
100  will  be  gained,  and  the  cause  of  the  civilisation  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  will  in  the  long  run  be  eminently  advanced. 
But  no  doubt  such  a  state  of  things,  such  a.  mission  as  I  have 
described,  involves  heavy  responsibility.  In  the  wide  dominions  of 
the  Queen  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  are  never  closed,  and  it 
is  a  gigantic  task  that  we  undertook  when  we  determined  to  wield 
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the  eceptre  of  empire.  Oieat  is  the  task,  great  is  the  respondbilitj, 
bat  great  is  the  honour ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  oonaoifiiioe 
and  the  spirit  of  the  country  will  rise  to  the  height  of  this  obliga- 
tion, and  that  we  shall  have  the  strength  to  fulfil  the  mission  which 
our  history  and  our  national  character  have  imposed  upon  us.  In 
regard  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  0urt9.sk  is  much  lighter.  We 
have  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  protect  them  wiUi  all  the  strength  at 
our  command  against  foreign  aggression,  but  I  hope  that  the  need 
for  our  intervention  may  never  arise.  But  there  remains  what  then 
will  be  our  chief  duty — that  is,  to  give  effect  to  that  sentiment  of 
kinship  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  I  believe  is  deep  in  die 
heart  of  every  British  subject.  We  want  to  promote  a  closer  and  a 
firmer  union  between  all  members  of  the  great  British  fiimily,  and 
in  this  respect  we  have  in  recent  years  made  great  progress — so 
great  that  I  think  sometimes  some  of  our  friends  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  hasty,  and  to  expect  even  a  miracle  to  be  accomplished.  I 
would  like  to  ask  them  to  remember  that  time  and  patience  are 
essential  elements  in  the  development  of  all  great  ideas.  Let  us, 
gentlemen,  keep  our  ideal  always  before  us.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  in  the  practical  possibility  of  a  federation  of  the  British 
race,  but  I  know  that  it  will  come,  if  it  does  come,  not  by  pressure, 
not  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  dictation  from  this  country,  but  it 
will  come  as  the  realisation  of  a  universal  desire,  as  the  expression 
of  the  dearest  wish  of  our  Colonial  fellow-subjects  themselvee. 
That  such  a  result  would  be  desirable,  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
all  of  our  Colonies  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  I  do  not  believe  any 
sensible  man  will  doubt.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the 
time  is  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  Empires, 
and  the  minor  kingdoms — those  which  are  non-progressive — seem 
to  be  destined  to  fall  into  a  secondary  and  subordinate  place.  But 
if  Greater  Britain  remains  united,  no  Empire  in  the  world  can  ever 
surpass  it  in  area,  in  population,  in  wealth,  or  in  the  diversity  of  its 
resources.  Let  us,  then,  have  confidence  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  anticipate  with  Lord  Macaulay  the  time  when  the  New 
Zealander  will  come  here  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  a  great  dead 
city.  No,  I  see  no  visible  signs  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  The 
Mother  Country  is  still  vigorous  and  fruitful,  is  still  able  to  send 
forth  troops  of  stalwart  sons  to  people  and  to  occupy  the  waste 
spaces  of  the  earth  ;  but  yet  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  these  sister 
nations  whose  love  and  affection  we  demand  may  in  the  future 
equal  and  even  surpass  our  greatness.  A  trans-oceanic  capital  may 
rise  across  the  seas,  which  will  throw  into  shade  the  glories  of 
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London  itself;  but  in  the  years  that  mnst  intervene  let  it  be  oar 
endeavour,  let  it  be  our  task,  to  keep  alive  the  torch  of  Imperial 
patriotism,  to  keep  warm  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  our 
kinsmen  across  the  seas,  that  so  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortime  the 
British  Empire  may  present  an  unbroken  front  to  all  her  foes,  and 
may  carry  on  even  to  distant  ages  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
British  flag.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  is  contributing  to  this  result  that  with  all  sincerity  I  pro- 
pose the  toast  of  the  evening. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.  :  The  magnifi- 
cent speech  which  we  have  just  heard  from  our  Chairman  has 
struck  a  key-note  which  makes  this  toast  a  popular  one.  It  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  a  long  speech.  '*  A  United  Empire  '* 
has  for  a  long  time  appealed  to  our  hearts.  I  venture  to  think  that 
our  Chairman's  speech  will  cause  it  to  appeal  still  more  strongly  in 
the  future.  I  will  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  many  bonds,  whether 
of  commerce,  of  race,  or  of  power,  which  keep  us  one.  Nor  shall  I 
stop  to  name  the  red  spots  which  adorn  the  map  of  the  World. 
Let  me  only  briefly  point  out  that  this  toast  represents  a  reality,  and 
not  merely  a  sentiment.  The  United  Empire  has  not  been  created 
by  centralised  laws  or  authority ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  freedom  and 
free  action  ;  and  the  attachment  to  the  Empire  has  grown  with  the 
Empire,  because  the  policy  has  been  to  consult  local  feelings,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all,  and  to  tyrannise  over  none.  The  pages 
of  our  history  are  crowded  with  the  sacrifices  which  men  have  made 
in  every  part  of  the  world  for  the  Imperial  cause.  Take  the  conti« 
nent  of  Africa,  in  north  and  east  and  west  and  south  men  have  not 
hesitated  to  risk  their  lives,  and  there  are  those  who  even  at  this 
hour  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  in  obedience  to  this  great  patriotic 
call.  Surely  then  this  toast  is  not  merely  a  finely-worded  phrase. 
Does  it  not  represent  the  convictions  which  have  made  the  Empire 
great,  and  which  have  kept  it  united  ?  We  shall  never  forget  in 
this  country  how,  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  dangers  seemed  to  accumu- 
late, from  across  the  seas — from  across  many  seas — there  came 
words  of  firm  and  loyal  encouragement  to  the  old  country.  These 
words  cheered  us.  They  did  more.  They  warned  others  that  the 
young  lions  of  Oreater  Britain  possessed  the  old  spirit  which  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Again,  there  has  been  the  generous  response 
to  the  appeal  of  our  famishing  fellow-subjects  in  India.  At  present 
we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  great  gathering  of  our  kith  and  kin 
who  will  come  to  this  great  city  to  celebrate  the  long  and  glorious 
reign  of  our  Queen.    May  it  not  then  be  said  that  whether  in 
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danger,  in  sorrow,  or  in  rejoicing,  the  Empire  ig  united  ?  Pray 
heaven,  we  at  home  will  not  be  weak  or  indifferent  enough  to  ohill 
this  noble  spirit  or  to  endanger  this  union.  There  may  be  times 
before  us  which  will  call  for  the  prudence  and  courage  of  respon- 
sible statesmen.  There  have  been  times,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
instead  of  prudence  there  was  vacillation ;  and  as  for  courage — I  fear 
it  was  absent.  No  one  will  deny  that  our  Chairman  possesses  those 
two  great  qualities  of  prudence  and  courage,  and  it  is  fortimate  that 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  using  those  qualities  for  the  wel&re  of 
the  State.  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment is  to  know  where  to  take  wise  counsel,  and  then  to  know  how 
to  put  the  results  into  execution.  As  long  as  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  is  to  pi*otect  the  needs,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of 
every  member  in  every  part  of  the  world  we  may  be  criticised  by 
foreign  journalists  and  by  errant  princes,  but  we  shall  march  for- 
ward united  by  common  interests,  by  common  liberties,  and  in  a 
common  defence.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  pleasure  of  associating 
with  this  toast  of  '*  The  United  Empire  "  the  name  of  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Onslow.  There  is  no  man  more  fitted  to  reply  for  it.  In 
the  past  he  has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  governor  in  Australasia. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  deeply  immersed  in  the  work  of  the 
India  Office.  Is  it  too  much  to  prophesy  that  before  long  he  may 
attain  the  much-sought-for  Chair  of  the  London  County  Council  ? 
At  any  rate  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  whatever  he  may  have  to  do  he 
will  bring  to  it  a  wide  experience,  an  earnest  ability,  and  a  practi- 
cal sympathy ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  success- 
ful British  statesman.  I  give  you  the  toast  of  '*The  United 
Empire." 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  O.C.M.0.  :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  claim  to  respond  to  this  toast  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  different  parts  of  her  Empire,  and  that  I  may, 
therefore,  claim  some  acquaintance  with  it  as  a  whole.  We  shiJl 
be  called  upon  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  look  back  upon  the  reign 
of  Her  Oradous  Majesty  the  Queen  as  embodying  the  "  most  spa- 
cious times  '*  that  the  history  of  England  has  ever  known,  and 
I  think  when  that  story  comes  to  be  told  there  will  be  no  part  of 
it  which  will  influence  more  greatly  the  human  race  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  British  Empire  during  Her  Majesty's  reign.  When 
Her  Majesty  ascended  the  throne  in  1837,  the  position  of  the  Colonial 
Empire  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Her  Majesty 
ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  plaudits  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
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people  of  fingland,  bat  when  the  bells  of  rejoicing  were  rang  in  the 
oharohes  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  a  large  namber  of  Her 
Mi^esty's  sabjects  left  the  churches  with  a  feeling  of  disloyalty, 
And  what  was  the  reason  ?  It  was  that  this  country  had  not  made 
up  its  mind  to  accord  to  the  great  Colonies  of  the  Empire  that 
priceless  possession,  the  right  to  responsible  self-government.  Her 
Hiyesty  has  been  privileged  to  witness  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  throughoat  her  Empire,  and  it 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  that  that  we  see  spread  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  and  from  Australia  to  the  Cape,  a  united, 
byal,  and  devoted  people,  all  of  whom  enjoy  every  franchise  and 
evary  liberty  which  Englishmen  at  home  possess.  We  see  the 
Briush  Empire  of  to-day,  as  it  were  some  vast  Venice,  whose  parts 
are  united  and  not  separated  by  the  waters  which  flow  between 
them.  Those  waterways  are  guarded  by  a  fleet  which  is  the  admira- 
tion and  the  envy  of  the  nations,  and  I  congratulate  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  others  who  take  great  interest 
in  the  fleet,  that  the  maintenance  of  our  navy  is  one  of  the  very  few 
subjects  which,  thank  Ood,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of 
party  politics.  It  now  only  remains  for  Englishmen  to  see  that  the 
traditions  which  have  founded  this  great  Empire  are  maintained  and 
continued.  There  are  some  who  say  that  the  British  race  is  in  its  deca- 
dence ;  I  cannot  understand  the  man  who  can  listen  with  patience  to 
such  a  statement.  We  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
ourselves  in  the  way  we  did  when  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  so  long  as 
there  are  feats  of  arms  performed  by  our  army  and  navy  such  as 
those  which  have  been  done  at  Borke's  Drift,  at  Chitral,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  magniflcent  exemplification  of  British  discipline 
on  board  the  ''  Warren  Hastings,*'  there  is  no  fear  that  the  British 
race  has  in  any  way  degenerated.  We  have  possessed  ourselves  of 
the  biteai  portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  problem  which  remains  is 
that  we  should  keep  it.  If  we  join  with  the  British  Empire  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  occupied  by  our  cousins  in  America, 
we  may,  with  the  American  poet,  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
at  this  moment : 

Lords  of  an  Empire  wide  as  Shakespeare's  soul, 

Sublime  as  Milton's  immemorial  theme, 

Rich  as  Chaucer's  speech,  and  £Edr  as  Spenser's  dream. 

Sir  Alfbbd  Milneb,  E.C.B.  :  At  this  late  stage  of  our  proceed- 
ings, I  am  glad  that  the  toast  intrusted  to  me  is  one  which  requires 
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few  words  of  mine — ^few  words  of  any  man's — to  submit  to  yonr 
approval.  It  is  the  toast  of  *'  Our  Ghairmani  Mr.  Chamberlidn." 
My  feeling,  and  I  believe  that  of  every  one  present,  is  that,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  instead  of  being  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  foremost 
place  in  public  life  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had  been  an  unknown 
man,  the  words  he  has  spoken  to-night  would  have  been  sufiSdent 
to  command  for  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute.  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
a  speech  compressed  into  so  brief  a  space  which  contained  so  much 
that  was  true,  so  much  that  was  sagacious,  and  so  much  that  was 
inspiring  with  respect  to  our  Colonial  Empire.  I  do  not  desire  to 
mar  the  effect  of  that  speech  by  any  feeble  appendices  or  commen- 
taries of  my  own ;  but  I  think  we  cannot  ignore  on  this  occasion 
the  immense  difference  which  has  been  created  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  position  of  what  I 
perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  call  the  great  Imperial  question,  by  the 
comparatively  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  occupied  the  office  he  now  holds,  and  which  we  hope  he 
may  occupy  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  within  my  recollection 
— within  your  recollection — perhaps  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  touch 
upon — that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted  the  office 
of  Colonial  Secretary  some  surprise  was  expressed  in  certain  quar- 
ters that  a  statesman  of  his  rank  should  fill  that  position.  It  was 
certainly  an  odd  idea,  for  I  should  have  thought  that,  if  there  was 
one  position  in  the  world  which  any  Englishman,  however  great, 
would  have  been  proud  to  fill,  it  was  the  position  in  which  he  would 
have  unequalled  opportunities  of  assisting  the  growth  of  Great  into 
Greater  Britain.  But  the  idea  had  a  certain  prevalence.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  events  which  have  occurred  since  then  and  the  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  thrown  himself  into  the  duties  of 
his  office  have  made  such  an  idea  for  ever  impossible  in  the  future  ; 
and  that  the  position  of  Colonial  Secretary  will  ever  afterwards  be 
one  of  those  which  it  will  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  to  occupy.  In  drinking  this  toast  we  shall  be 
filled  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  speech 
which  he  has  delivered  to-night  and  for  the  policy  which  it  has 
embodied.  We  shall  express  our  gratitude  to  him  for  the  services 
which  he  has  already  rendered  to  the  Empire.  But  we  shall  be 
animated  still  more  by  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
services  which  he  is  yet  destined  to  render.  No  doubt  the  Imperial  idea 
has  made  enormous  progress  of  late  years.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ground 
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still  to  be  covered  before  that  idea  can  attain  anjrthing  like  complete 
realisation.  The  years  before  us  will  be  critical  years  ;  they  may 
be  decisive  years.  It  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  believe  intensely  in  the  ideas  which  Mr. 
Chamberlainhas  expressed  to-night  that  he  himself  is  among  us 
and  with  us  to  aid  in  their  realisation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  cordial 
reception  of  this  toast,  and  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  for  the  most 
generous  and  graceful  way  in  which  he  has  proposed  it.  We  all 
know  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  of  a  forgiving  nature.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  recommend  him  for  perhaps  the  most  difficult  post  in 
the  Empire.  He  has  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  by  pro- 
posing my  heallJi  in  return.  If  he  were  the  reverse  of  forgiving,  if 
he  were  revengeful,  I  should  say  he  might  find  some  consolation  in 
the  afflictions  of  my  own  task.  Among  the  afflictions  and  sorrows 
— and  they  are  many — which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  to 
endure,  I  do  not  know  any  really  greater  than  the  fact  that  he  is 
never  able  to  accept  the  hospitality  which  is  so  generously  tendered 
to  him  without  being  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  That  in  itself 
would  be  little  indeed  in  the  presence  of  so  friendly  an  audience 
as  this,  if  I  were  certain  that  my  voice  would  not  be  heard  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  this  room.  But  I  know  that  I  am  constantly  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  critics,  not  all  too  friendly,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  whom  at  any  rate  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  nobody  but  a  foreigner  has  a  right  to  be  a 
patriot.  In  your  presence  and  with  your  approval  I  gain  courage 
to  pursue  the  course  I  have  laid  out  for  myself,  from  which  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  I  shall  be  turned  by  the  unfriendly  criticism 
to  which  I  am  subjected.  It  was  my  earnest — I  may  say  almost 
that  it  was  my  only— ambition  when  I  took  the  office  to  which  the 
Queen  appointed  me  that  I  might  during  its  term  be  able  to  do 
something  to  render  more  close  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
Oolonies  and  ourselves,  because  I  have  faith  that  upon  this  alliance 
between  the  nations  of  the  British  race  the  future  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Empire  must  entirely  depend. 
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The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  18, 
1897,  when  a  Paper  on  '<  Western  Canada — Before  and  Since 
Confederation,"  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  was 
read,  in  the  absence  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  annoimced  that  since  that  Meeting  47  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  11  Resident  and  86  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Forsyth  Burstall,  Capt.  Lord  Charles  Bere^ford,  R,N*,  C.B,,  Andreui 
L.  Cross,  Albert  Oolden,  Norman  W,  Grieve,  Peter  W.  HMen,  Alfred  G.  Levy, 
M.D.,  Sir  James  L.  Mackay,  K,OJ.E,,  Frederic  C.  Mathiesan,  Charles  H. 
Ommanney,  Jasper  Young. 

Non-Resident  FeUows : — 

WiUiam  H,  Bennett  (Cyprus),  Edioard  Bumie  (Bong  Kong),  Thomas  F. 
Carden  (Transvaal),  John  Cleugh  (Sierra  Leone),  J,  W,  Colenbrander  (Mata- 
beleland),  A.  W,  Dawson  (Malabeleland),  E,  Jerome  Dyer  (Victoria),  /.  P. 
Finnic  (Matabeleland),  Frederick  C.  Furse  (Matabeleland),  F.  Q.  Olossop 
(Cyprus),  Harry  Ooddard  CTransvaal),  Henry  J,  Oreenslade  (New  ZedUma^, 
Capt,  H.  Barry  de  Hamel  (Chid  Coast  Colony),  Major  John  Hanbury-WilUatne 
(Cape  Colony),  Christopher  L,  Hankin  (Matabeleland),  Herbert  Harris  (Bar- 
rister-cU-Law,  New  South  Wales),  Chief  Justice  Sir  Joseph  T,  Hutchineon 
(Grenada),  Frank  Jordison  (Mat€U>eleland),  Thomas  H.  Lance  (New  Zealondk, 
Charles  Lipp,  J,P,  (Cape  Colony),  Herbert  T.  Longden  (Matabeleland),  G.  A. 
Lucas  (Natal),  W.  Ballard  Lucas  (Cape  CoUmy),  John  Meeson  (Barrister-ai' 
Law,  New  Zealand),  Philip  S,  Myers  (Natal),  Henry  S.  Newland,  M^.  {South 
Australia),  His  Excellency  Sir  George  T.  M,  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of 
Fiji)  William  M,  Philip  (Transvaal),  Bufus  H.  Pope,  M,P.  (Canada),  Hon. 
Wm,  P.  Schreiner,  Q.C.,  C.M.G,,  M,LA,  (Cape  CoUmy),  David  Symon 
(Western  Australia),  Major  J,  D.  Tennant  (Mckshonaland),  J,  D,  Thomson 
(Cape  Colony),  Joseph  C,  Verey  (Matabeleland^,  J,  Acheson  WUkin,  LM.CSJE.^ 
L.R.CJ",  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  A,  J,  Wilson  (Matabeleland), 

It  was  also  annoimced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 
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The  Ghaibman  :  In  taking  the  chair  this  evening,  I  have  to 
express  an  apology,  a  regret,  and  a  pleasure.  I  have  first  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  Paper,  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  who  was  unexpectedly  required  to  make  a  ^ott  visit  to 
Canada.  Sir  Donald  fully  expected  to  be  back  in  time  to  read  his 
Paper,  but  he  has  unfortunately  been  delayed,  and  he  has  sent  his 
Paper  home  from  Canada.  I  am  sure  everyone  present  will  join  in 
the  regret  which  I  personally  feel  that  the  distinguished  High 
Commissioner,  after  preparing  such  an  interesting  and  valuable 
Paper  as  you  will  presently  hear,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this 
evening.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  all  feel  pleasure  that  Sir 
Donald  Smith  has  found  so  excellent  a  substitute  as  Mr.  Colmer, 
who  himself  occupies  a  distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  who  is  well  known  to  us 
here  as  an  admirable  representative  of  the  office  when  for  any 
reason  the  High  Commissioner  happens  to  be  away.  Mr.  Colmer 
is  also  distinguished  in  many  other  ways,  and  I  may  be  allowed 
once  more  to  congratulate  him  on  being  the  author  of  the  very 
successful  essay  published  last  year  by  the  Statist.  With  many 
thanks  to  him  for  having  volunteered  to  come  forward  on  this 
occasion,  I  will  now  ask  him  to  read  the  Paper. 

Mr.  J.  6.  CoLiiEB,  C.M.6. :  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  circum- 
stances I  shall  be  a  poor  substitute  for  Sir  Donald  Smith,  but  I  can 
only  promise  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Sir  Donald,  I  know,  greatly 
appreciates  the  honour,  that  was  recently  done  him,  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  this  Institute ;  and  when,  shortly 
after,  he  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  some  Canadian  subject,  he 
gladly  consented  to  do  so,  first,  because  it  would  give  him  the 
opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  being  present  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  secondly,  because  he  desired  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  in 
making  the  Colonies  better  known  throughout  the  world.  When  Sir 
Donald  Smith  selected  the  day  on  which  he  would  read  the  Paper, 
he  did  so  with  the  certainty  almost  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend 
in  person ;  but  some  of  you  know  that  official  life  has  its  disappoint- 
ments sometimes,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  Sir  Donald  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  to-night.  It  was  only  at 
the  last  moment  when  he  found  he  could  not  be  back  in  time,  and 
when  it  was  then  too  late  even  to  postpone  the  Paper,  that  Sir 
Donald  telegraphed  to  ask  me  to  express  his  great  disappointment 
and  to  request  me  to  read  the  Paper  for  him,  which  I  now  proceed 
to  do. 
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WESTERN  CANADA— BEFORE  AND  SINCE 
CONFEDERATION. 

Manitoba,  the  North- Weet  Territories,  and  British  Columbia  are 
now  fairly  familiar  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  parts  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  is  rather  less  than  thirty  years  ago  since  the  district 
comprising  the  two  first-named  was  still  under  the  administration 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  less  than  forty  years  since 
British  Columbia  passed  from  the  control  of  the  same  corporation. 
With  your  permission,  I  propose  this  evening  to  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  earlier  days,  and  of  their 
more  recent  development.  Western  Canada  is  bound  to  become  not 
less  important,  to  say  the  least,  than  the  other  provinces.  It  needs 
to  be  still  more  widely  known,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  bring- 
ing it  prominently  before  the  public  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  educational  work  of  which  is 
so  valuable  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  in  addition  to  the 
other  useful  functions  it  performs.  The  history  of  British  Columbia 
up  to  1859,  and  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territories  up  to 
1869,  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  fur-traders  and  of  the  Hudscm's 
Bay  Company,  which  received  its  Charter  in  1670,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  of  our  Chartered  Companies.  As  its  name  implies,  its 
franchises  and  privilege  were  originally  confined  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  to  the  districts  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  that  great 
inland  sea,  both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  The  earth-hunger 
of  Christian  monarchs  in  those  times  was  not  limited  by  exact 
geographical  considerations,  nor  was  much  regard  shown  for  the 
claims  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  France  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Company  in  the  first 
eighty  or  ninety  years  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  forts  on 
Hudson's  Bay  frequently  changed  hands.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  explorers  in  Western  Canada  were  the  French — 
the  fur-traders  and  the  missionaries ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  the  men  who  pushed  their  way  into  the  fieur  west,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  we  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  to-day.  The  object 
of  the  missionaries  was  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  keen  eye  was 
kept  by  them,  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers,  and  by  the  courtwrs  de 
bois  to  the  possibiUties  of  commercial  enterprise  and  to  the  discovery 
of  outlets  to  the  south  and  west.  The  French  seem  to  have  heard 
of  Lake  Superior  in  1615,  during  Champlain's  visit  to  Lake  Huron ; 
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but  it  was  not  until  twenty-six  years  later,  in  1641,  that  two  Jesuit 
missionaries  reached  that  fresh-water  sea,  A  further  period  of 
twenty-five  years  elapsed  before  two  French  explorers,  named  Badison 
and  De  Grosseillier,  went  still  further  west,  and  passed  out  to  Hudson's 
Bay  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Nelson  Biver,  thus  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  a  water  route  from  the  great  lakes  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  passage  through  Hudson's  Straits  was  known  as  the  result  of 
the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  1610.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  years 
before,  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  had  been  reached  by  way  of  the 
Ottawa  river.  The  route  to  the  west  through  Lake  Winnipeg 
seems  also  to  have  been  known  to  the  Lidians,  who,  indeed,  served 
as  guides  to  Badison  and  De  Grosseillier.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
particular  expedition,  as  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  On  the  return  to  Quebec  of  the  gentlemen  already 
named,  they  offered  to  take  ships  through  Hudson's  Straits  to  the 
heart  of  the  fur  country,  thus  avoiding  the  long  and  tedious  canoe 
route  vid  Lake  Superior.  Their  proposals  were  not,  however,  enter- 
tained by  their  countrymen,  either  in  Canada  or  in  France,  and  they 
went  to  L(^don  subsequently  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris.  There,  the  scheme  was  favourably  received  by  certain 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Newfoundland  trade.  An  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out,  and  being  successful,  it  led  to  the  incorporation 
on  May  2, 1670,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or,  to  give  the  full 
name  according  to  the  Charter  '*  The  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay." 

Many  years  passed  before  the  Company  was  fairly  established, 
for  reasons  already  explained.  For  sixty  or  seventy  years,  little 
or  no  effort  was  made  by  its  officers  to  penetrate  into  Uie  interior. 
The  trade  was  carried  on  locally  with  the  Lidians,  who  brought 
furs  to  the  forts,  receiving  in  return  merchandise  and  stores.  Li 
the  meantime,  however,  the  French  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  and  Saskatchewan. 
Some  of  the  fur  trade  was  thus  intercepted,  and  never  reached  the 
posts  on  Hudson's  Bay.  After  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Oreat 
Britain  in  1768  the  Company  was  still  further  harassed  by  the  very 
keen  and  active  competition  of  individuals,  and  of  associations 
formed  under  Canadian  auspices.  This  forced  its  hands,  and 
compelled  its  officers  to  go  out  and  seek  the  trade,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  it  to  come  to  them  as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice.  Its 
greatest  competitor  was  the  North-West  Company,  formed  in  Mon- 
treal in  1778--74,  A  third  company,  the  X.Y.  Company,  was 
founded  in*  1798.    A  cOafftion  was,  however,  arranged  between  the 
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two  last-named  in  1805,  the  result  being  a  very  strong  oombinatioD 
against  the  original  Company.  The  North-West  Company  had 
pushed  its  way  far  inland  before  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
induced  to  follow  its  example ;  and  it  was  not  until  1798  that 
the  Company  established  itself  in  the  Bed  Biver  country.  The 
commercial  war  was  for  years  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  territories, 
each  Company  placing  forts  alongside  those  of  the  other.  The  keen 
competition  continued  until,  and  indeed  after,  the  organisation  of 
the  Selkirk  settlement,  the  first  attempt  at  colonisation  in  Western 
Canada.  The  friction  between  the  two  Companies  became 
notorious  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  claimed  that 
it  had  the  right  to  the  whole  of  the  territories  included  in  the 
Charter,  and  to  exclusive  trading  therein.  This  was,  however, 
disputed,  and  the  difficulties  were,  indeed,  never  satisfutorily 
settled  until  peace  was  rendered  possible  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  rival  companies  in  1821. 

In  the  meantime,  this  competition  resulted  in  good  to  the 
Empire.  The  far- traders  penetrated  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
beyond  into  what  is  now  known  as  British  Columbia,  and  even  to 
the  far  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  early 
explorers  are  perpetuated  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  that  are  found  in 
this  vast  territory.  What  is  now  British  Columbia  first  com- 
menced to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fur-traders  in  1806.  The 
Thompson  Biver  was  explored  in  1808,  and  the  first  posts  were 
established  in  the  country  in  that  year.  Traders  traversed  the 
Columbia  Biver  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  1811.  The  American 
companies,  which  were  seeking  trade  on  the  Pacific  coasts,  were  not 
able  to  withstand  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  their  British  rivals. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fur-traders  were  the  pioneers  of 
civilisation  in  the  north-west.  They  undertook  the  most  fiatiguing 
journeys  with  the  greatest  pluck  and  fortitude ;  they  explored  the 
countiy,  and  kept  it  for  the  British.  For  many  years  the  only 
civilised  occupants  of  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  Biver  were  the 
fur-traders,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  the  region  between  it  and 
the  international  boundary  does  not  now  belong  to  Canada.  They 
held  their  ground  in  what  is  now  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
under  the  British  flag,  until  compelled  to  relinquish  their  occupa- 
tion by  the  treaty  of  1846.  But  for  the  discoveries  and  work  of 
the  fur-traders,  British  Columbia  would  probably  not  have  remained 
British  territory,  and  Canada  would  have  been  shut  out  from 
aooees  to  the  Pacific  coast.    For  many  years  al0O  Alaska  mm 
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leased  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Bossiay  and  it  will 
always  be  regarded  as  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  ooontry  was 
not  acquired  by  Oreat  Britain. 

After  the  amalgamation  of  1821,  things  went  more  smoothly 
for  a  time.  The  Company  obtained  the  right  to  exclusive  trading 
in  a  wide  district  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  extending  west  of 
tiie  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  it  held  sway  oyer  a  country  more  than 
half  as  large  as  Europe.  From  that  time  until  1888,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  the  sole  source  from  which  supplies  could  be  purchased  by 
the  inhabitants,  the  only  market  open  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs. 
The  extent  of  its  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
in  1886  the  number  of  forts  and  posts  had  increased  to  186.  They 
were  found  in  Labrador,  around  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  west  and 
north-west,  and  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  some  two 
thousand  or  more  men  were  employed.  Troubles,  howcTer,  arose 
with  the  Selkirk  settlers,  who  declined  to  recognise  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Company,  and  demanded  the  privilege  of  free  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  explain  so  involved  a  matter  in  a  few 
words  and  I  shall  not  attempt  the  task.  Later  on,  the  Selkirk 
estate,  or  the  Bed  Biver  Colony,  was  again  acquired  by  the  Company, 
at  a  cost  of  some  £84,000.  It  is  said  that  the  expenditure  of  Lord 
Selkirk  upon  the  experiment  amounted  in  all  to  over  £200,000. 
The  march  of  events  also  began  to  interfere  with  the  virtual  mo- 
nopoly the  Company  had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  In  1857  a  Select 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ordered  to  consider 
''the  state  of  those  British  possessions  in  North  America  which 
are  imder  the  administration  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or 
over  which  they  possess  a  license  to  trade."  It  reported  in  effect 
that  if  Canada  should  not  be  willing  at  a  very  early  period  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  Bed  Biver  district,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  consider  whether  some  temporary  provision  for  its 
administration  might  not  be  advisable.  The  termination  was 
recommended  of  the  connection  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  with 
Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  extension  of  that  Colony 
over  any  portion  of  the  adjoining  continent  to  the  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  on  which  permanent  settlement  might  be  found 
practicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  reported  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the 
Company  under  its  Charter,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Company 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  its  exclusive  trading  except  in  so  feur 
as  that  privilege  might  be  limited  by  the  other  resolutions.  Steps 
were  suggested  for  the  purpose  of /preserving  law  and  order  in 
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the  parte  of  the  territory  it  was  proposed  the  Gompanj  should 
retain.  The  feeling  of  the  Committee  was  decidedly  against  open 
competition  in  the  fur  trade,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend 
to  demoralise  the  Indians,  and  bring  about  the  total  destruction 
of  the  more  valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  During  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Committee,  Chief  Justice  Draper,  who  represented 
the  interests  of  the  then  Colony  of  Canada,  said:  "I  hope  yon 
will  not  laugh  at  me  as  very  visionary,  but  I  hope  to  see  the 
time,  or  that  my  children  may  see  the  time,  when  there  is  a 
railway  going  all  across  that  country  and  ending  at  the  Pacific,  and 
as  far  as  individual  opinion  goes  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  tiie  time 
will  arrive  when  it  will  be  accomplished."  Twenty-eight  years 
afterwards  the  line  was  completed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  1858 
the  grant  to  the  Company  of  Vancouver  Island  came  to  an  end, 
and  was  not  renewed,  the  country  being  formed  into  a  Crown 
Colony.  On  the  expiration  of  its  license  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1859,  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  was  made  into  a  separate 
Colony  also.  The  two  were  united  under  one  government  subse- 
quently in  1866.  The  withdrawal  of  the  license  of  the  Company 
over  what  is  now  British  Columbia  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  its  exclusive  administration  in  the  coimtry  to  the  east  of 
the  mountains  included  in  its  Charter.  Its  power  tended  to  decline 
from  various  causes,  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  and  during  the  next 
few  years  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the  transfer  of  its  rightg 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  Finally,  in  1869,  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  Company  consented  to  accept  £800,000  for 
the  surrender  of  the  territory  to  Canada,  through  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, retaining  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  its  forts  and 
trading  posts,  and  one-twentieth  part  of  the  land  surveyed  in  the 
Fertile  Belt — that  is  in  the  country  between  the  north  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Biver  and  the  international  boundary.  Its  proportion 
of  the  district  in  question  will  reach  several  millions  of  acres.  At 
the  present  time  the  land  grant  is  over  8,000,000  acres,  which  mi^ 
be  increased  to  7,000,000  acres,  or  even  more,  as  surveys  progress. 
The  Imperial  Government  undertook  to  guarantee  for  Canada  a  loan 
of  j^dOO,000  to  pay  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  agreed  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds.  A  portion  of  the  Bed  Biver  settlers,  however,  refused  to 
recognise  the  transfer  of  the  country,  or  to  be  handed  over  to  Canada, 
and  much  trouble  resulted,  culminating  in  the  Biel  BebeUion  of 
1869-70.  A  military  expedition  was  498pfttched  in  1870».oopBistii^ 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  under  the  command  o^  Colonel  (now 
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Field-Marshal  and  Commander-in-Chief  Lord)  Wolseley,  but  the  dis- 
turbance was  practically  at  an  end  before  the  arrival  of  the  force,  as 
the  result  of  negotiations  that  had  previously  taken  place,  in  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  represent  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  As 
showing  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  took  Lord  Wolseley  from  May  25  to  August  28  to 
convey  his  small  force  from  Port  Arthur  to  Fort  Garry — a  journey 
which  can  now  be  made  by  train  in  twenty  hours. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the 
purchasing  of  furs  from  the  Lidians,  in  exchange  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  clothes,  and  other  commodities  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Its  prosperity  depended  upon  good  relations  being 
maintained  with  the  aborigines.  Its  officers  were  able  to  travel 
everywhere  with  freedom  and  safety,  and  could  rely  upon  the 
friendliness  of  the  red  men.  Advances  made  to  the  Indians  for 
their  hunting  outfits  or  in  times  of  scarcity  were  nearly  always 
repaid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  knew  that  any  notes  they 
might  receive  upon  the  trading  posts,  from  peripatetic  officers  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  headquarters,  would  be  honoured  on 
presentation.  The  foundation  of  these  friendly  relations  was  confi- 
dence, and  the  knowledge  the  Indians  acquired  of  the  white  man 
and  his  ways  during  the  long  administration  of  the  Company,  made 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Canada  comparatively  easy  when  the 
time  for  the  surrender  arrived.  Its  policy,  which  has  been  followed 
by  successive  Governments  of  Canada,  has  enabled  the  country 
to  avoid  those  Indian  wars  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  the  western  parts  of  th  e 
United  States.  Even  in  the  half-breed  disturbance  in  1869  and 
1870,  already  referred  to,  and  in  that  of  1885,  none  of  the  Indians, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  could  be  induced  to  take  arms  against  the 
forces  of  law  and  order.  The  fur  trade  over  such  an  immense  area 
was  necessarily  important ;  but  at  the  same  time,  firom  natural 
reasons,  it  was  bound  to  diminish  in  the  more  accessible  parts 
where  settlement  in  the  future  was  regarded  as  possible.  There 
was  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  kill  as  many 
animals  as  possible,  simply  for  the  skins.  They  held  the  belief, 
some  people  say,  that  the  more  they  killed  the  more  rapidly  would 
the  animals  multiply.  Their  motives  therefore  may  have  been 
conscientious,  but  I  am  afraid  they  were  not  altogether  uncon* 
nected  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  profit.  There  is  not  much 
large  game  pow  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway,  except  perhaps  in  the  more  inaccessible  districts  between 
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the  Lakes  and  Hadflon's  Bay,  and  in  the  territory  north  and  north- 
west of  the  Biver  Saskatchewan.  The  buffalo,  wUoh  used  to  famish 
the  Indian  with  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  is  almost  extinct,  and  it  is 
possible  to  travel  over  the  prairie  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing 
any  wild  animals  larger  than  coyotes  and  gophers.  Deer  of  various 
kinds  are  found  occasionally,  and  bears  still  less  frequently,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  hunting  in  Canada,  whether  for  pleasure 
or  for  trade,  now  entails  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 

The  chief  posts  of  the  Company,  in  the  early  days,  were  Tork 
Factory,  the  dep6t  for  the  northern  department,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Moose  Factory  on  James's  Bay,  the 
headquarters  of  the  southern  department.  Subsidiary  stations  to 
the  number  of  nearly  160  were  established  later  on  all  over  Bupert's 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territory,  and  indeed  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  miles  separated  the  more 
distant  posts  from  those  which  may  be  termed  the  shipping 
ports.  The  life  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Company  can  readily 
be  imagined.  They  saw  few  people  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  or  of 
their  own  race,  except  at  long  intervals.  There  were  occasional 
councils  and  gatherings  at  central  places,  but  their  visits  to  civilisa- 
tion were  few  and  far  between.  In  fact,  they  were  more  or  less  oat 
of  the  world.  Letters  only  reached  them  in  many  places  once  a 
year.  Newspapers  and  magazines  were  many  months  old  when 
received,  and  the  most  important  events  happened  without  their 
knowing  anything  of  them  for  long  afterwards.  They  lived  well, 
and  had  plenty  of  time  for  reading  and  for  meditation,  and  the  life 
must  have  had  its  attractions,  for  the  officers  were  devoted  to  their 
posts  and  to  their  work.  The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  arrival 
of  the  stores,  and  the  mails.  The  canoes  or  dog  trains  which  took 
in  the  supplies  carried  away  the  proceeds  of  the  year's  trading. 
Most  of  the  Company's  exports  to  Europe  were  then  carried  in  their 
own  vessels  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Since  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  methods  have  somewhat  changed,  although  the  more 
distant  posts  even  now  'remain  in  a  state  of  isolation.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  fur  trade,  although  its  dis- 
tribution has  naturally  varied  a  good  deal.  Moose  Factory  is  stiU 
the  dep6t  of  what  is  called  the  southern  department,  and  is  a  place 
of  much  importance,  a  sailing  vessel  going  there  from  London  every 
year  in  June,  and  returning  in  October  or  November.  York 
Factory  is  not  so  prominent  as  formerly,  when  it  was  the  depAt 
and  pcort  of  entry  for  the  whole  northern  department.  It  remains, 
however,  the  headquarters  of  the  fur  trade  districts  round  that 
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part  of  the  Bay,  and  a  steamer  proceeds  there  yearly  from  London, 
calling  at  the  Labrador  ports  on  the  way  oat  and  home.    Winni- 
peg is  the  great  collecting  and  distributing  centre  for  the  north  and 
north-west.    The  fdrs  from  that  region  are  despatched  thence  to 
Montreal.    Supplies  for  the  same  districts  are  also  arranged  through 
Winnipeg.    Victoria  is  the  dep6t  for  the  British  Golmnbia  trade. 
Furs  from  the  interior  are  collected  there  for  despatch  to  London 
by  way  of  Montreal.    Goods  are  also  sent  to  Victoria  by  rail  or  by 
ship  for  distribution  in  the  interior.     The  Company's  posts  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  supplied  by  way  of  Montreal.    Canoe  journeys 
and  dog  trains  are  not  much  in  vogue  now  unless  in  the  more 
inaccessible  districts.    The  Bailway  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
carriage  of  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  there  are  also 
sfteamers  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  &r  north,  where  they  can  be 
utilised.    In  former  times  for  trading  purposes  the  unit  of  value 
was  the  beaver  skin.    The  price  of  everything  was  calculated  at  so 
many  skins,  and  they  were  the  sole  medium  of  exchange.    In  return 
for  the  skins  the  Indians  received  pieces  of  stick,  prepared  in  a  special 
manner,  each  representing  a  beaver  skin,  and  with  these  they  were 
able  to  purchase  anything  they  wanted  at  the  Company's  stores. 
Later  on,  about  1825,  the  Company  established  a  paper  currency. 
The  highest  note  was  for  £1,  the  next  for  5^.,  and  the  lowest  for  Is. 
They  were  known  as  '*  Hudson's  Bay  blankets,"  and  no  fears  were 
ever  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  bank.     It  has  been 
urged  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  it  obstructed  the 
development  of  the  great  North- West.    On  the  contrary,  it  was 
engaged  for  two  centuries  in  important  pioneer  work.    Any  corpora- 
tion of  the  kind  with  exclusive  privileges  and  rights  was  bound 
to  make  enemies;  but  no  single  province  of  Canada  could  have 
undertaken  the  administration  or    development  of   the    country 
before  confederation,  and  neither  men  nor  money  were  available 
locally  to  permit  of  its  blossoming  out  separately  as  a  Colony  or 
as  a  series  of  provinces.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of 
the  Company,  history  will  record  that  its  work  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Empire.    The  Company  explored  this  vast  territory, 
prepared  the  way  for  settlement  and  colonisation,  fulfilled  an  im- 
portant rdle  in  the  history  of  Canada,  and  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  Dominion,  and  with  the  development 
the  western  cotmtry  has  witnessed  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  1870  Manitoba  became  a  province,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
North- West  Territories  was  added  to  the  Dominion.  Soon  after 
these  events  the  country  commenced  to  attract  attention  both  in 
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Canada  and  in  Europe,  and  numbers  of  emigrants  began  to  make 
their  way  there.  It  was,  however,  isolated,  and  diflScult  to  reach, 
being  entirely  without  railway  communication,  either  with  Canada 
or  with  the  United  States.  The  nearest  railway  station  for  some 
time  was  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota.  Travellers  had  to  proceed  thence 
by  waggons  to  Fort  Abercrombie  on  the  Bed  Biver,  and  on  by 
steamer  to  Fort  Garry.  For  some  years  previous,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  others  had  been  utilising  this  route  for  bringing 
in  merchandise,  and  during  the  season  of  the  year  the  river  was 
navigable  it  presented  a  busy  scene.  In  September  1871  the  first 
stage  from  Pembina  arrived  at  Fort  Garry,  and  ran  three  times  a 
week  with  mails  and  passengers.  It  soon  became  a  daily  line  and 
continued  until  1878,  when  the  railway  from  Pembina  to  Winnipeg* 
connecting  with  the  United  States  system,  was  opened,  and  largely 
took  the  place  of  both  steamer  and  stage.  Manitoba,  therefore, 
remained  for  nine  years  after  its  transfer  without  receiving  the 
benefit  of  railway  communication.  Notwithstanding  this  disad- 
vantage, it  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  Winnipeg  soon  assumed 
the  position  of  a  thriving  town  of  several  thousands  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  prairies  to  the  west  were  dotted  with  farms  and  settlements. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  established  in  1871,  and  the 
following  messages  exchanged  between  the  Lieut.-Govemor  and 
the  Governor-General  explain  eloquently  the  isolation  the  inhabi- 
tants had  previously  suffered,  and  their  thankfulness  at  that  condi- 
tion of  things  having  come  to  an  end : 

Telegram  from  Lieut,- Chvemor  Adama  O,  ArchibaUd^  Fort  Oarry, 
to  Chvemor-Oeneral  Lord  Lisgar,  at  Ottawa^  November  20,  1871. 
The  first  telegraphic  message  firom  the  heart  of  the  continent  may 
appropriately  convey,  on  the  part  of  oar  people,  an  expression  of  devout 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  close  of  our  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  message  announces  that  close,  as  its  receipt  by  yonr 
Excellency  will  attest  it.  The  voice  of  Manitoba  collected  this  morning 
on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  will  be  heard  in  a  few  hours  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ottawa,  and  we  may  hope  before  the  day  closes  that  the  words  of 
your  Excellency's  reply,  spoken  at  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  will  be 
listened  to  at  Fort  Garry.  We  may  now  count  in  hours  the  work  that 
used  to  occupy  weeks.  I  congratulate  your  Excellency  on  the  fSftcility  so 
afforded  in  the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Province.  I  know  I  can  better  discharge  my  own  when  at  any  moment 
I  may  appeal  to  your  Lordship  for  advice  and  assistance. 

The  following  was  the  reply  : 

I  received  your  message  with  great  satisfisiotion.   The  completion  of  the 
telegraph  line  to  Fort  Qarry  is  an  auspicious  event.    It  forms  a  firesh  and 
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most  important  link  between  the  Eastern  Proyinoes  and  the  North- West, 
and  18  a  happy  angary  for  the  fdtnre,  inannncfa  as  it  gives  proof  of  the 
energy  witii  which  the  union,  wisely  effected,  of  Her  Majesty's  North 
American  possessiooB  enables  progress  and  civilisation  to  be  advanced  in 
diffiarent  and  fisur-distant  portions  of  the  Dominion.  I  congratulate  the 
inhabitants  of  Manitoba  on  the  event,  and  join  heartily  in  your  thanks- 
giving. 

Before  the  oonniry  could  progress  as  rapidly  as  its  great  advan- 
tages seemed  to  warrant,  it  had  to  be  brought  into  communication 
with  Eastern  Canada  by  railway  entirely  through  British  territory. 
The  en^  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion  in  1871  brought 
prominently  to  the  front  the  question  of  a  railway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Pacific  province  joined  the  union  was  that  it  should  be  connected 
by  railway  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  within  ten 
years.  Surveys  were  commenced,  and  made  some  progress.  The 
work  waSy  however,  of  too  onerous  a  character  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  time,  and  nothing  of  a  very  definite  nature  was  done — 
although  pieces  of  line  were  in  course  of  construction  along  the 
route — until  the  contract  was  made  between  the  Government  and  a 
syndicate  including  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  then  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  and  his  friends  in  1881  for  the  building  of  the  road. 
Although  access  to  Manitoba  had  been  gained  by  the  completion  of 
the  Pembina  branch  in  1878,  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfEictory  for 
many  reasons.  All  emigrants  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  had 
still  to  travel  by  way  of  the  United  States.  Fairy  tales  were  told 
to  them  on  the  way  by  the  agents  of  American  land  and  railway 
companies,  and  thousands  of  emigrants  who  had  started  with  the 
idea  of  settling  in  Canada  were  induced  to  stop  short  on  their 
journey.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  was 
naturally  intended  to  provide  a  direct  British  route  to  the  North- 
West.  The  section  firom  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg  was  finished  by 
the  Government  in  1888.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  syndicate  before  referred  to,  under- 
took to  complete  the  line  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  1891.  It  was, 
however,  carried  out  with  so  much  energy  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
driving  the  last  spike  at  Craigellachie  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  in 
November  1885,  six  years  before  the  stipulated  time.  The  first 
train  left  Montreal  for  the  Pacific  in  June  1886,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  daily  communication  right  across  Canada.  The 
Company  was  assisted  by  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  a  large 
land  grant,  and  the  Government  completed  the  portions  of  the  line 
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under  oonstruction  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  Although 
there  was  some  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  the  first  instance  as 
involving  too  great  a  responsibility  upon  the  coantry,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  hardly  a  man  could  be  found  in  the  Dominion  to-day 
who  does  not  recognise  the  enormous  benefits  Canada  has  received 
from  the  railway.  Without  it,  Manitoba,  the  North- West  Territories, 
and  British  Columbia  could  never  have  been  satisfactorily  opened  up ; 
and  but  for  the  confederation  of  the  difierent  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  construction  of  the  railway 
would  have  been  possible  for  many  years.  Although  personally 
connected  with  the  work,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  it  has  consolidated  the  union  of  the 
Dominion,  it  has  stimulated  trade  in  the  east,  it  has  opened  up  the 
west,  it  has  brought  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the  prairies  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Pacific  slope  within  the  reach  of  all,  it 
has  given  Canada  outlets  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
has  provided  a  new  Imperial  highway  fx*om  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Australasia  and  China  and  Japan. 

Before  surveys  and  railways  became  possible,  the  Indian  title  to 
the  land  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  question  was  at  once  taken 
up  energetically  by  the  Dominion  Government.  Agreements  were 
entered  into  with  the  Indians  by  which  they  gave  up  their  rights  in 
return  for  other  considerations.  Large  reserves  have,  however, 
been  retained  for  their  use,  and  for  many  years  past  they  have  been 
supplied  with  cattle,  with  implements,  and  with  instructors  in 
agriculture,  the  idea  being  as  far  as  possible  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent. Od  many  of  the  reserves  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction,  especially  considering  the  life  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  lead  before  1870.  Many  of  them  now  dress  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  settlers,  and  have  comfortable  houses. 
They  have  considerable  areas  of  land  under  crop.  They  undertake 
contracts  for  freighting  and  for  the  supply  of  farm  produce,  and 
they  compete,  and  not  always  unsuccessfully,  with  the  white 
settter  at  the  agricultural  shows  and  fairs  that  are  held  annually  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  with  the  children 
that  the  Oovemment  hope  to  succeed  most.  They  are  being 
brought  up  and  trained  in  industrial  and  other  schools,  and  no  one 
can  visit  those  institutions  without  being  impressed  with  the  pro- 
gress that  is  being  made.  The  Indian  population  cannot  be  said 
to  be  increasing,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rising 
generation  will  be  independent,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  their  own  living  and  be  self-supporting  in  every  way.    The 
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Indians  in  the  older  Provinces,  under  the  beneficent  policy  that 
has  always  been  followed,  are  now  enjoying  the  franchise,  and 
in  the  not  distant  future  a  similar  concession  may  be  extended  to 
their  brothers  in  the  North- West.  The  Indians  respect  the  law 
because  they  know  it  applies  equally  to  the  white  man  as  to  them- 
selves. Offences  on  their  part  are  few  and  far  between,  and  in 
this  respect  they  compare  fEivourably  with  any  other  portions  of  the 
population. 

In  consideration  of  the  outlay  on  the  railway,  the  land  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  North- West  Territories  has  been  retained  for  disposal 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  the  other  parts  of  Canada  the 
land  is  under  control  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  After  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  while 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  was  in  course  of  construction  the 
country  was  partly  surveyed.  It  is  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  each  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one  square  mile  each. 
These  sections  again  are  divided  into  quarter  sections  of  160  acres. 
In  order  to  encourage  immigration  the  Government  offered,  and  still 
offer,  160  acres  of  land  free  to  every  male  settler  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  upwards,  and  to  female  settlers  who  are  at  the 
head  of  families.  This  arrangement  applies  to  the  even-numbered 
sections  only,  the  odd-numbered  sections  being  retained  for  sale  as 
public  lands.  It  is  right  to  say  also  that  in  each  township  two 
sections  or  thereabouts  were  retained  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  that  two  are  set  apart  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing education.  Although  the  odd-numbered  sections  were  retained 
for  sale,  a  good  deal  of  this  land  has  been  given  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway  Company  and  other  companies  which  have  built 
branch  lines  to  open  up  the  country.  Bailways  have  been  aided 
both  by  land  and  by  money  grants,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have 
been  pushed  forward  in  Western  Canada  in  a  manner  that  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  when  it  was  transferred,  and  settle- 
ment commenced  to  take  place. 

The  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  confederation  have 
brought  wondrous  changes  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West. 
The  vast  plains,  with  their  waving  prairie  grass,  and  patches  of 
brilliant  colouring,  formed  by  the  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
and  fruits  indigenous  to  the  soil,  are  no  longer  the  soUtudes  they 
were.  Instead  of  being  uninhabited  they  now  provide  homes  for 
nearly  half  a  million  people.  The  prairies  are  dotted  here  and 
there  with  farmhouses,  and  in  the  summer-time  fields  of  golden 
com  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    In  place  of  the  buffalo 
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that  formerly  roamed  the  plains  there  are  now  thousands  of  sleek 
domestic  cattle,  bands  of  horses,  and  numbers  of  pigs  and  potdtry. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  hardly  any  settlements  except  round 
the  Hudson's  Bay  posts  at  Fort  Garry  and  Portage  La  Prairie. 
Thriving  towns  and  villages  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  are  over  8,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  only 
industries  in  pre-confederation  times  were  those  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  furs,  and  the  import  of  articles  needed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  few  settlers.  Now  wheat  and  flour  are  exported  in  large 
quantities,  and  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  they  have  gained 
the  highest  awards  at  the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  two  last-named 
countries.  Instead  of  importing  dairy  products,  butter  and  cheese  are 
exported  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities,  and  in  view  of  the  proposed 
establishment  of  creameries  under  Government  supervision,  and  the 
provision  of  cold  storage  accommodation,  the  dairy  products  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  North-West  Territories  will  soon  be  seen  prominently 
in  the  British  markets.  This  part  of  Canada  sent  to  England  about 
60,000  head  of  cattle  last  year,  and  the  shipments  during  the  coming 
season  promise  to  be  even  larger.  Horses  are  raised  in  considerable 
numbers  for  home  use  and  for  export,  and  there  is  a  prospect  in  the 
near  future  of  the  Canadian  prairies  becoming  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  remounts  required  for  the  British  army.  Only  a  fringe  of  this 
fertile  land  is,  however,  yet  occupied.  There  are  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  yet  available,  only  waiting  to  be  cultivated  by 
willing  hands  to  produce  most  of  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  In  1895  the  25,000  farmers  in  Manitoba  alone  raised  over 
60,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  in  addition  to  the  other  products  of 
the  htm.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance.  The  rapid  settlement  of 
new  coimtries  requires  the  emigrants  to  be  in  possession  of  a  small 
capital  and  some  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  larger  portion  of 
emigrants  can  hardly  be  described  even  as  small  capitalists.  They 
leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  generally  speaking,  because 
they  have  not  succeeded,  and  look  forward  to  make  money  in 
their  new  homes  rather  than  to  take  much  with  them.  But  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  and  the  isolation  of  the  country  till 
within  recent  times,  the  progress  has  been  on  the  whole  not  un- 
satisfEictory. 

In  British  Columbia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  entered  the 
confederation  in  1871,  the  expansion  has  been  marked,  especially 
since  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Her 
Majesty,  in  a  prophetic  speech  from  the  Throne  when  the  mainland 
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of  British  Columbia  was  declared  a  Colony,  said,  **  I  hope  that  this 
new  Colony  in  the  Pacific  may  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of 
steady  progress  by  which  my  Dominions  in  North  America  may  be 
ultimately  peopled  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  by  a  loyal  and  industrious  population.*'  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  available  area  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  is 
smalL  It  certainly  is  not  as  large  as  that  on  the  prairies,  but  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  great  rivers  there  are  stretches  of  valuable 
fertile  land.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  a  fiavourable  one, 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  crops  of  the  farm,  fruits  of  wonder- 
ful size  and  of  surprising  flavour  can  be  raised.  Neither  its  apples 
nor  pears  have  yet  been  sent  to  the  English  markets,  but  when  they 
do  come  they  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  present  supplies. 
The  local  agricultural  shows,  with  their  exhibits  of  grain,  fruits  of 
aU  kinds,  hops  and  canned  provisions,  require  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  by  its  agriculture  as  by  its 
mineral  wealth  that  the  province  is  likely  to  be  known.  In  the 
early  days  during  the  gold  discoveries  of  1858,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal  were  obtained,  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  in  view  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  country  and  of 
the  primitive  methods  employed.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  railways,  further 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  districts ;  and  mining  experts 
who  have  visited  South  Africa  and  Australia  state  that  British 
Columbia,  as  a  gold-producing  country,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
equal  to  either  of  them.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  many  towns 
have  sprung  up  in  the  mining  districts,  some  of  them  now  con- 
taining from  2,000  to  4,000  people.  Not  only  is  gold  found,  btit 
there  are  large  deposits  of  silver  that  can  be  mined  to  pay  at 
even  present  prices ;  while  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  abundant. 
Coal  is  found  on  both  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
Esquimault  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Even 
now  but  a  small  portion  of  the  province  has  been  exploited. 
The  range  of  mountains  passing  through  it  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  wealth  to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  prove  as  profitable  to  British  Columbia. 
In  addition,  the  fisheries  are  most  valuable.  It  has  forests  of 
the  largest  and  finest  timber,  which  is  being  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  province  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  a  great  manufacturing  coimtry,  and  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
markets  of  China  and  Japan  and  Australasia,  with  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  close  connection  by  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Bailway  Company  and  by  those  of  Mr.  Hnddarty  both  sab- 
sidised  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Dominion.  The  line  to  China  and 
Japan  is  employed  to  its  fall  capacity,  and  there  is  every  probability 
in  the  near  fatare  of  more  frequent  steamers  being  necessary. 
Within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Huddart  has  sent  oat  a  new  vessel 
for  the  Australian  service,  the  present  accommodation  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  traffic,  and  on  her  first  trip  from  Vancouver  to 
Sydney  she  will  carry  1,500  tons  of  Manitoba  flour.  Given  a  little 
time  for  the  development  of  railway  and  internal  communication, 
and  for  the  laying  of  the  cable  across  the  Pacific,  there  appears  to 
be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  possibiUties  of  British  Columbia,  and  it 
is  sure  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  emigration  from  Europe 
during  the  next  decade. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  description  of  the  huge  territory  which  was 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
corporation  still  carries  on  a  considerable  fur  trade  as  already  men- 
tioned. It  owns  a  large  quantity  of  land  which  will  become  more 
valuableasyearspassby.  Itdoes alarge trading businessintheleading 
towns  of  Manitoba,  the  North- West  and  British  Columbia,  in  addition 
to  that  transacted  at  the  fur-trading  posts.  The  stores  at  Winnip^, 
and  indeed  in  other  places,  will  compare  favourably  with  similar 
establishments  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  few  things  Canadians  require  that  are  not  to  be  found  at  these 
stores.  The  question  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  to  the  North- West 
is  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  particularly  in  Manitoba,  It  has 
been  in  operation  by  the  Company  for  two  hundred  years,  and  two 
or  more  vessels  have  made  the  passage  almost  annually  during 
the  favourable  season.  If  the  route  is  proved  to  be  commercially 
practicable,  the  fact  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
Western  Canada.  Expeditions  in  the  past  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dominion  Oovemment  have  led  to  the  collection  of 
much  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  not  been  altogether  of  a 
favourable  nature.  In  order  to  obtain  conclusive  information  a 
further  expedition  is  being  despatched  to  the  Straits  and  Bay  during 
the  present  year.  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  been  forthcoming,  but  as 
this  does  not  now  seem  to  be  probable,  the  Dominion  Government 
has  wisely  determined  to  undertake  the  work  itself. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  western  parts  of 
Canada.  I  must  remind  you,  however,  or  perhaps  my  friends  in 
Canada  may  remind  me,  that  there  are  some  other  portions  of  the 
country  deserving  of  attention,  which  have  made  wonderful  progress 
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since  confederation  in  1867.  In  fact,  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Manitoba  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  Halifax  there  is  a  distance  of 
over  2,000  miles  to  be  traversed.  This  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  famous  for  its  minerals,  its  forests,  its  fruit,  its  agriculture, 
its  shipping,  and  its  fisheries.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Navy 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  New  Brunswick  follows  with  its  splendid 
stretches  of  farm  and  fruit  lands,  its  fisheries  and  shipping.  Then 
in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  is  the  charming  island  of  Prince 
Edward,  with  its  beautiful  farms  and  scenery,  and  prolific  fisheries. 
There  are,  besides,  the  great  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which 
are  important  manu&cturing  and  agricultural  and  dairying  centres, 
and  contain  nearly  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  out  of  the  5,000,000  or 
more  of  which  Canada  can  boast.  They  also  have  great  forests  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  an  immense  shipping  trade.  But  on  many 
occasions  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  have  heard 
about  Eastern  Canada,  about  the  system  of  local  and  federal 
government,  about  Its  trade  and  commerce  and  finances,  its  railways, 
its  mineral  wealth  and  its  industries ;  and  about  the  importance  of  the 
fEkst  Atlantic  steam  service,  which  now  seems  to  have  come  within 
the  region  of  practical  politics.  It  is  true  of  it  as  of  the  western 
provinces  that  but  small  portions  of  their  territories  are  yet  occu- 
pied, and  that  they  are  capable  of  affording  homes  to  many  additional 
miUions  of  people.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  future  of  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  Empire  is  largely  bound  up  in  the  emigration 
question.  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  the  interest,  if  it  is  not  the  duty,  of 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  do  what  they  can 
to  direct  emigration  so  that  it  may  be  retained  within  tlie  British 
Empire.  It  is  by  emigration  in  the  past  that  the  Colonies  have 
made  the  wonderful  progress  witnessed  during  the  sixty  years* 
reign  of  our  Sovereign.  It  is  the  emigration  to  the  Colonies 
that  is  making  the  United  Kingdom  less  dependent  year  by 
year  upon  foreign  countries  for  her  food  supplies,  and  it  is  emigra- 
tion to  the  Colonies  that  has  provided  such  large  markets  for 
British  products— markets  that  are  astonishing  when  com- 
pared with  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries  with  ten  times  the  population  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  It  is  by  encouraging  emigration  to  the  British  Colonies 
that  you  will  ensure  the  expansion  of  these  markets  which  afford 
greater  possibilities  for  British  trade  than  those  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  by  thus  adding  to  the 
population  of  the  Colonies  that  we  shall  increase  their  wealth 
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and  strength,  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  with  their  help  the 
position  of  being  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
greatest  needs  of  Canada  are  more  people  and  more  capital.  Not 
only  in  Manitoba,  the  North- West  and  British  Colombia,  but  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there  are  plenty 
of  resources  to  be  developed  and  plenty  of  money  to  be  made. 
There  is  no  chance  of  any  congestion  of  population  in  the  Dominion 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  comfortable  steamers  crossing 
the  ocean ;  and  the  railways  into  the  interior  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Government  agents  ^re  provided  at  both  ends  of  the 
journey  to  give  counsel  and  advice,  and  the  following  is  a  telegram 
I  recently  published  with  the  authority  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada: — 

The  increased  prices  offered  for  wheat  have  led  to  a  larger  area  than 
usual  being  prepared  for  crop  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  The 
fiajrmers  both  there  and  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  are  hoping 
that  they  may  be  joined  by  British  farmers  by  whom  land  can  be  obtained 
either  as  free  grants  or  at  reasonable  prices.  The  prospects  for  immigrante 
in  Canada  were  never  brighter  than  at  present,  so  much  so  that  a  large 
number  of  farmers  from  the  United  States  are  removing  to  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territories.  The  newly-opened  mining  districts  cannot 
fail  to  create  a  demand  for  miners. 

The  new-comer  is  sure  of  a  welcome  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion 
if  he  is  prepared  to  work  and  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  inhabitants 
in  developing  the  heritage  they  possess,  and  which  they  are  willing  to 
share  with  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  one 
contrasts  the  present  state  of  things  with  that  which  prevailed  sixty 
years  ago,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  much  emigration  took 
place  in  those  days,  and  why  the  movement  is  so  comparatively 
small  now.  Perhaps  we  may  look  forward  more  hopefully  to  the 
future.  The  Colonies  are  taking  a  prominent  position  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year.  Their  status  in  the  Empire  has  at  last  been 
recognised.  They  have  been  invited  for  the  first  time  to  participate 
in  a  national  celebration.  They  will  share  in  the  rejoicings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  Their 
Prime  Ministers  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  their  military  and  police  forces  will  be  represented  in  the  Boyal 
procession.  Let  us  hope  that  this  great  gathering  may  bring  about 
the  result  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  also  lead  to  a  closer  union 
among  the  family  of  nations,  all  under  one  flag  and  owning  allegi- 
ance to  one  Sovereign,  which  make  up  the  British  Empire. 

The  exigencies  of  time  demand  that  my  paper  should  be  brought 
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to  a  close.  You  will  readily  understand  that  in  a  little  more  than 
forty-five  minutes  it  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  a  subject  so  extensive. 
It  contains  material  enough  for  a  dozen  lectures.  About  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  alone  many  volumes  could  be  written.  My 
object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  interest  you  in  the  part  of  Canada 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  many  ways  and  for  many 
years.  If  I  succeed  in  disseminating  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
I  feel  for  Western  Canada,  and  for  its  great  and  important  futurei 
it  will  make  me  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  honour  of  being 
asked  to  read  a  paper  to  you  this  evening. 


Discussion. 

Hon.  F.  6.  Vbbnon  :  We  have  all  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  Sir  Donald  Smith's  paper,  which  is  one  of  great 
value.  It  is  a  permanent  historic  record  of  the  past  history  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  is  extremely  interesting  to  me, 
more  perhaps  than  to  many  present,  from  the  &ct  that  I  resided  for 
some  thirty-two  years  in  British  Columbia,  and  knew  a  great  many 
of  the  chic^  traders  and  factors  of  the  Company,  and  I  would  say 
that  I  never  met  a  more  whole-souled,  good-hearted,  thoroughly 
conscientious  set  of  officers  in  my  life.  It  is  suggested  in  the 
paper  that  this  Institute  should  use  its  best  endeavours  to  promote 
emigration  to  our  own  Colonies.  I  believe  the  Institute  has  been 
directing  its  efforts  in  that  direction  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  parents  of  the  youth 
of  this  country  are  themselves  largely  interested.  If  parents 
would  only  realise  that  within  the  bounds  of  this  Empire  we  have 
climates  of  all  kinds,  sorts,  and  descriptions,  in  which  cattle, 
changes,  lemons,  or  anything  that  the  market  calls  for,  can  be  as 
profitably  produced  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  it  a  condition 
of  aiding  their  children  to  emigrate  that  they  should  plant  them- 
selves in  some  Colony  over  which  the  British  flag  flies,  they  would 
do  good  service  to  the  Empire.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
Englishmen  now  settled  under  alien  flags  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  their  properties  if  they 
could,  and  return  to  the  flag  which  they  left  through  the  allure- 
ments presented  by  the  agents  of  foreign  nations.  With  regard  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  I  can  assure  you,  whatever  its  faults 
may  have  been,  that  the  Company  has  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  without   its  efforts  in  the  first  instance  I 
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question  mach  whether  we  should  have  had  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to-day.  The  Company  was  largely  instrumental  in 
civilising  the  Indians,  who  were  in  those  times  of  rather  a  wild 
disposition  ;  and  the  example  the  Company  set  of  deahng  honestly 
with  the  tribes,  and  thus  gaining  their  confidence,  has  been  c^ 
immense  service  to  subsequent  settlers.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Company  in  their  own  interest  has  thwarted  emigration,  but  I  can 
assure  you  from  my  experience  such  has  not  been  the  case.  If 
only  a  portion  of  the  money  owing  by  some  of  the  early  settlers 
whom  the  Company  helped  with  provisions  and  clothes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  repaid  to  them,  a  very  substantial  som 
would  be  realised.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  has,  of  course, 
been  the  means  of  opening  up  the  southern  portion  of  British 
Columbia ;  and  whilst  that  railway  is  a  model  one  in  every  respect, 
still  the  country  is  very  large,  and  a  number  of  different  lines  will 
be  required  before  the  great  northern  agricultural  belt  can  be 
utilised.  With  regard  to  the  province  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  and  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  just  now,  I 
would  remind  you  that  that  country  has  a  number  of  natural 
resources  of  extraordinary  value.  The  timber  industry  is  one  that 
will  develop  before  many  years  into  very  large  dimensions. 
We  are  sending  timber  to  Africa — ^many  of  the  mines  there  are 
propped  with  timber  from  British  Columbia — and  to  Australia, 
Japan,  Peru,  Chili,  and  England ;  and  some  has  been  sent  even  to 
Norway.  The  fisheries  are  also  increasing ;  the  export  of  canned 
salmon  alone  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years  from  some 
800  tons  to  over  20,000  tons  a  year.  The  gold-mining  industry  is 
developing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Last  year  a  number  of  gentlemen 
went  across  from  London  to  British  Columbia,  who  had  never 
visited  the  country  before,  and  one  and  all  returned  full  of  enthu- 
siasm as  to  the  great  future  that  lies  before  it.  I  may  just  mention 
a  few  figures  to  show  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
output  of  the  precious  metals,  including  copper  and  lead.  First 
I  would  remind  you  that,  some  years  ago,  alluvial  or  placer  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  gold  in  the  form  of  nuggets,  dust,  &c.,  was  taken  out  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000  sterling.  In  the  last  four 
years  lode  mining  has  been  developed  on  the  lines  pursued  in 
Africa  and  other  gold-producing  countries.  The  gold  taken  from 
the  lodes  in  1893  was  valued  at  ;$28,400,  m  1896  ^1,244,000 ;  silver 
in  1898  ^195,000  as  against  ^2,100,000  in  1896 ;  lead  m  1898 
;J79,000,  and  in  1896  ;5!721,000 ;  copper  in  1898  nil,  in  1896 
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$190,000,  so  that  roughly  the  total  output  has  increased  from 
^97,000  in  1898  to  ;j}4,250.000  in  1896.  This  shows  you  what  the 
progress  is  likely  to  be  when  the  country  is  opened  up.  As  you 
have  already  been  informed,  the  same  mineral  belt  that  penetrates 
Mexico,  CaUf  omia,  and  Colorado  runs  through  British  Columbia ; 
this  deposit  has  as  yet  only  been  touched,  and  when  you  remember 
the  immense  amount  of  bullion  extracted  from  this  belt  in  the 
United  States,  you  can  imagine  what  may  be  expected  to  be  our 
output  in  the  near  future.  In  this  province  of  British  Columbia — 
a  province  of  not  more  than  100,000  people,  including  women  and 
children,  and  exclusive  of  Indians — the  exports  of  f  sh,  lumber,  and 
minerals,  including  coal,  may  be  expected  this  year  to  approach 
$25fiO0fl00,  yet  the  fringe  of  our  forests  has  hardly  been  touched, 
the  edge  of  our  fisheries  has  scarcely  been  approached,  whilst  the 
ground  has  scarcely  been  scraped  off  the  coverings  of  our  mines. 
The  difficulty  of  mining  has  been  so  far  the  absence  of  railway 
communication  and  the  fact  that  our  mineral  deposits  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  debris  and  roots  of  trees,  making  them  more 
difficult  to  find  than  in  other  countries  where  the  rock  is  exposed. 
Of  course  once  they  are  found  they  are  easily  traced,  and  some 
have  proved  to  be  of  marvellous  richness.  What  is  required 
is  capital  for  development  purposes,  and  when  you  consider  the 
great  value  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  even  at  the  present  time, 
you  can  readily  tmderstand  what  splendid  opportunities  are  offered 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pope,  M.P.  (Canada) :  Since  coming  to  this  city  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  on  many  occasions  I  have  found  myself  somewhat 
surprised,  but  on  none  more  than  at  finding  myself  here  this  evening 
attempting  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  before  us.  Not 
but  what  the  subject  interests  me,  for  as  a  citizen  of  the  country 
representing  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  territory  over  which  the 
British  flag  flies,  I  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interested  in  anything 
affecting  the  Empire,  and  espedally  Canada,  my  native  home,  a 
country  where,  I  think,  the  sun  always  shines  brighter,  and  just 
when  it  ought  to  shine,  and  where  the  weather  gets  cold  just  when 
it  ought  to  get  cold,  giving  us  perfect  health,  with  beautiful  sleigh 
rides,  tobogganing,  and  everything  to  make  us  lively  and  jovial.  It 
also  furnishes  us  with  a  perfect  refrigerator  for  four  months  out  of 
the  year  in  which  our  agricultural  products  find  their  way  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  without  artificial  ice  or  cold.  Thus  our  climate 
has  great  and  practical  advantages.  There  is  one  thing  of  Canada 
I  might  say.    In  the  history  that  Canada  has  made  for  herself,  there 
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are  notany  blots,  nothing  to  which  we  need  point  with  shame  or  regret 
At  any  time  when  great  differences  have  arisen  between  us  and  the 
great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us,  whether  it  be  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific,  we  have  been  willing  that  Canada's  position  of  fairness  should 
rest  upon  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  to  whom  these  differences 
have  been  submitted,  taking  their  awards  as  the  evidence  of  the 
Canadian  position.  In  the  first  occupation  of  Canada  by  Great 
Britain,  she  set  us  an  example  in  the  generous  way  in  which  she 
treated  the  French  people  and  the  Catholics  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
We  had  thus  an  early  example  set  by  England,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  closely  upon  the  lines  of  that  magnificent 
demonstration  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  one  other  thing 
of  which,  as  Canadians,  we  are  specially  proud.  It  comes  first  with 
us,  and  that  is  our  Queen.  When  the  Jubilee  takes  place  I  shall 
not  be  here,  because  I  must  return  to  my  native  land — ^that  country 
which  owes  so  much  to  Her  Majesty,  and  is  always  willing  to  render 
homage  to  her.  There  is  no  spot  in  all  this  magnificent  Empire 
that  will  give  forth  a  sounder  note,  a  deeper  and  more  heartfelt 
Jubilee  sentiment,  than  will  rise  from  the  six  millions  of  people 
that  inhabit  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Rankine  Dawson  :  The  very  few  remarks  which  I  shall  offer 
on  this  paper,  with  which  we  all  so  heartily  agree,  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  British  Columbia.  We  have  been  told  that  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  southern  part  of  that  province  is  now  unfortunately 
no  longer  either  British  Columbian  or  British.  Although  in  the  un- 
disputed occupation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  many  years, 
it  was  in  1846  given  away,  and  now  composes  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  This  was  done  on  the  old-feishioned  theory, 
which  all  history  goes  to  disprove,  but  which,  unfortunately,  several 
centuries  of  continuous  failure  have  entirely  as  yet  fiedled  to  eradicate 
from  the  official  mind,  that  if  you  want  to  ensure  the  friendship 
and  eternal  gratitude  of  any  foreign  country,  you  have  only  to  hand 
over  some  important  right  or  some  block  of  territory  to  which  that 
country  has  no  conceivable  claim.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory, 
which  we  have  more  recently  seen  carried  out  in  Africa  and  else- 
where, that  portion  of  British  Columbia  was  unfortunately  lost  to 
the  Empire.  As  it  is,  however,  we  have  a  considerable  bit  left. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  to-day  880,000  square  miles.  Prom  the 
49th  parallel  to  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude  there  are  1,000  miles  of 
territory  through  which  mineral  wealth  of  different  kinds  has  been 
found  in  large  and  increasing  quantities  as  prospecting  has  extended 
and  development  progressed.    The  development  which  has  taken 
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place  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  heen  chiefly  in  the  West 
Eootenay  district,  and  &om  this  district  alone  nearly  one  million 
pounds  worth  of  gold  and  silver  was  obtained  last  year.  This  is  in 
the  extreme  south,  near  the  present  International  Boundary.  Here 
the  product  has  doubled  each  year  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
likely,  during  the  present  year,  to  double  itself  again.  I  may  just 
mention  two  successful  instances  of  mining  enterprise  in  that 
country.  On  one  property,  started  three  years  ago,  the  output  last 
year  was  half  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  copper  and  silver.  Another 
property,  discovered  less  than  a  year  ago,  is  to-day  valued  at  one 
million  dollars,  although  they  have  not  yet  treated  or  sold  a  single 
ounce  of  ore,  but  they  have  in  sight,  with  the  developments  already 
done,  between  one  and  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  These 
are  merely  typical  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  that  country 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  enterprise,  time,  energy, 
and  capital. 

Mr.  Alexander  Michie  :  The  few  words  I  have  to  say  shall  be 
confined  to  the  mere  traveller's  view  of  that  great  undertaking,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  real  origin  of  which  we  have  heard 
described  so  well  in  the  words  of  a  statesman  who  was  very  largely 
interested  in  and  responsible  for  it.  It  has  been,  no  doubt,  an  epoch- 
making  enterprise  for  Canada,  but  the  interest  of  that  great  work 
extends  fax  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dominion,  and  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  Empire  itself.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that, 
wherever  one  goes  in  the  world,  we  find  that  a  great  desideratum  is 
always  how  to  get  to  London  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  expense.  London  exercises  an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  seen  it,  and  indeed 
scarcely  hope  to  see  it.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  keys  of  power  are 
here.  It  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  great  heart  of  the  Empire,  the 
source  of  life  and  activity,  so  that  every  new  artery  that  is  opened 
sends  a  pulsation  to  the  furthest  extremities.  By  the  communities 
on  the  Pacific  and  in  Eastern  Asia  the  opening  of  this  new  route 
was  hailed  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing.  It  was  a  great  improvement 
on  existing  lines ;  it  shortened  the  distance,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  running  through  a  temperate  zone.  The  steamers  which  perform 
the  Pacific  service  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  ocean  steamers 
afloat,  in  my  opinion,  but  are  replete  with  every  comfort,  and  are 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  trip  in  one  of  them  like  a 
yachting  cruise.  These  vessels  run  with  such  marvellous  regularity 
that  although  they  call  at  four  or  five  ports,  taking  and  delivering 
cargo   they  start  on   their  voyage  of  6,000  miles  to  catch  a  par- 
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ticular  tide  at  the  other  end,  and  except  for  fogs  they  scarcely  ever 
fail.  As  to  the  railway  itself,  I  never  heard  anything  but  the 
highest  commendation  of  it.  The  management  is  such  that  we 
feel  at  every  turn  the  eye  of  a  master  there  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  travellers.  One  thing  is  lacking  to  complete  this  great  con- 
nection. The  service  extends  now  from  Hong  Eong  to  Quebec. 
In  a  few  years,  when  things  have  developed  a  little  more,  let  us 
hope  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  be  shifted 
from  Quebec  to  Liverpool  or  Southampton.  Then  we  shall  have 
the  finest  through  communication  in  the  world,  but  so  long  as  we 
have  to  make  a  long  detour  by  New  York  we  cannot  reap  the  fall 
advantage  of  this  great  Imperial  undertaking. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Macfee  :  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  this  paper, 
the  more  so  because  I  have  known  something  of  this  western 
country  of  Canada.  I  was  specially  interested  in  the  contrast 
between  Western  Canada  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  regime, 
with  its  canoe  voyage  and  quest  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  that 
of  this  Western  country  as  it  is  now  under  the  Government  of 
Canada.  In  this  connection  I  would  recall  two  incidents  by  way 
of  contrast.  It  happened  I  was  in  Winnipeg  in  1885,  when  the 
Dominion  Government  invited  the  three  most  powerful  chiefiB  to 
come  to  Winnipeg  in  order  to  impress  them  with  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  civilised  Government.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Biel  Rebellion,  when  there  was  some  fear  of  the  Indian  tribes 
joining  in  that  movement.  I  remember  that  what  most  impressed 
them  was  a  telephone.  It  is  said  nothing  will  surprise  a  Bed 
Indian,  yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  depicted  on  their 
countenances  when  they  spoke  to  one  another  half-a-mile  apart. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  the  things  they  saw,  the  Indians  at  that 
time  did  not  rise,  and  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  fear  of  any  trouble 
arising  in  that  quarter.  I  was  at  Winnipeg  again  last  year,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Manitoba  is  a  country  specially  of 
farmers.  All  the  leading  men  are  farmers.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
not  a  lawyer,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  a  farmer ; 
and  the  next  highest  man  in  official  position,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Manitoba  House  of  Commons,  is  also  a  farmer.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  of  all  the  countries  I  have  been  in  there  is  no  country 
which  offers  such  great  opportunity  for  acquiring  affluence,  or  at 
least  competence,  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  In  addition,  Mani- 
toba possesses  a  great  gold-mining  field,  not  really  in  Manitoba,  but 
just  on  the  border.  If  then  you  add  the  resources  of  Manitoba  in 
mining,  cattle,  wheat,  &c.,  I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  a 
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great  and  prosperous  province,  which  will  compare  with  any  other 
province  under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Godson  said  that,  as  to  British  Columbia,  he  believed 
all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  mining  prosperous  was  capital 
and  labour.  In  regard  to  Hudson's  Bay  itself,  he  observed 
that  the  Canadian  Government  were  now  playing  the  same  game 
as  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  Company.  They  pretended  they 
knew  nothing,  and  were  now  sending  people  to  find  out  about  it. 
In  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Canada  all  the  infor- 
mation they  required  was  to  be  got.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Jesuit  travellers,  they  would  find  out  that  the  Straits  were  always 
open  six  weeks  in  the  year  clear,  and  as  a  general  rule  for  three 
months.  He  complained  that  the  United  States  was  allowed  to 
bully  us  about  the  Behring  Straits.  The  question  of  the  three- 
mile  limit  was  one  thing,  and  the  question  of  a  man  taking  a  whole 
sea  and  stopping  the  way  was  quite  a  different  thing.  The  natural 
outlet  of  the  extreme  North- West  was  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
Biver,  and  to  shut  the  Behring's  Straits  was  to  shut  off  from  the 
world  a  very  large  and  valuable  district  belonging  to  the  British 
Empire.  He  was  of  opinion  that  unless  Canada  looked  after  her 
own  interests  she  would  find  some  other  nation  taking  possesssion 
of  the  northern  lands,  and  thus  find  herself  in  competition  with 
another  or  other  European  nations. 

Col.  J.  Habbis  :  I  am  not  going  fully  into  the  Hudson's  Strait 
question.  Mr.  Godson  speaks  of  its  being  open  about  six  weeks. 
If  he  will  inquire  of  Admiral  Markham,  and  read  the  reports  of 
Government  Commissions,  he  will  find  the  period  is  nearer  six 
months.  What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
North- West  Territory.  I  have  devoted  several  years  to  that 
question.  In  the  last  few  months  the  Dominion  Government  has 
given  a  charter  to  make  a  railway  from  Churchill  Harbour  on 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Calgary,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  by 
which  that  immense  North-West  Territory  will  be  opened  up  for 
emigration  and  agriculture.  We  hear  a  great  outcry  that  England 
will  starve  in  case  of  war,  and  that  public  granaries  ought  to  be 
established  to  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat.  Why,  the  North- 
West  Territory  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wheat  England  can 
consume.  It  can  be  made  not  only  the  granary  but  the  larder  of 
England,  and  can  successfully  compete  with  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  Argentina.  It  is  said  Hudson's  Bay  is  a  frozen  sea. 
This  is  not  so.  It  is  quite  true  that  floating  ice  comes  down  the 
straits  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  but  can  be  navigated  for  six 
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months  of  the  year  the  same  time  as  Montreal.  Do  not  Bupposd 
I  am  antagonistic  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  because  the 
route  we  propose  is  through  a  new  country,  and  will  not  affect  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  all.  Not  only  that,  but  when  we  join 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary,  our  friends  from  San 
Francisco  will  be  able  to  make  the  journey  to  England  in  two  days 
less  than  now,  and  India,  Australia,  and  Japan  will  be  reached  three 
days  sooner  than  at  present.  I  would  remind  you  that  200  miles 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  through  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posed Hudson  Bay  and  Pacific  Railway  is  entirely  through  British 
territory.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  Imperial  question.  I 
fully  concur  as  to  the  great  mineral  riches  of  British  Columbia.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Bell  that  in 
the  Mackenzie  basin  there  are  200,000  square  miles  of  auriferous 
district,  and  also  some  of  the  largest  petroleum  deposits  in  the 
world.  These  remain  to  be  opened  up  by  communication.  It  is 
upon  the  lines  I  advocate  that  we  can  make  Canada  one  of  the 
greatest  countries  of  the  known  world. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  with  me  in  according 
a  warm  vote  of  thanks  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  his  very 
valuable  paper.  It  is  a  paper  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  is 
historical,  as  well  as  suggestive.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  Canada.  It 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me  to  notice  the  paragraph  which 
referred  to  the  officers  of  that  historic  Company,  men  who  had  to 
pass  so  many  months  in  comparative  solitude,  living  apart  from 
their  fellows,  and  yet  that  the  country  afforded  them  so  much 
interest  that  they  always  served  the  Company  with  the  greatest 
possible  devotion  and  loyalty.  I  myself  was  acquainted  with  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Company  there,  a  distant  con- 
nection of  mine,  the  late  Sir  George  Simpson,  and  I  have  heard 
his  descriptions  of  its  attractions  when  he  represented  the  Company 
in  their  vast  territory,  many  years  ago.  Another  important  point 
touched  upon  in  his  paper  was  that  of  emigration ;  and  I  observe  the 
appeal  which  Sir  Donald  Smith  makes  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
to  do  all  it  can  to  promote  the  cause  of  emigration  to  our  own  Colonies. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  raisons  d*dtre  of 
the  Institute.  Wo  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  in  every  possible 
way  the  emigration  of  our  people  to  Colonies  under  our  own  flag, 
and  inhabited  by  our  own  kith  and  kin,  rather  than  to  foreign  lands. 
It  is  not  because  we  have  always,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
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Institnte,  endeavoured  to  promote  that  principle  that  we  should 
now  be  likely  to  attempt  to  neglect  it ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
the  Institute  is  as  ready  and  willing  and  desirous  as  ever  to  support 
this  important  object  as  ever  it  was.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
sincerely  thanking,  not  only  the  author,  but  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Cohner. 

Mr.  CoLMEB :  I  beg  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  to  his  paper,  and  also 
for  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  passed.  It  will  be  some 
consolation  to  Sir  Donald  for  the  great  disappointment  he  has 
experienced  in  not  being  able  to  be  present  to-night.  We  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  very  interesting  discussion  the  paper 
has  occasioned.  Mr.  Godson  may  be  assured  that  the  Canadians 
wiU  look  after  the  territory  which  belongs  to  them.  It  includes, 
some  people  claim,  all  the  land  and  water  north  of  Canada  to  the 
North  Pole,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  North  Pole  is  already 
part  of  the  Dominion.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  Canadians  to 
know  of  the  great  enthusiasm  of  Colonel  Harris  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  route,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  look  out  for  the  results  of  the 
expedition  now  being  arranged  by  the  Canadian  Government,  which 
let  us  hope  may  satisfy  all  the  aspirations  of  our  friend.  Bespecting 
a  remark  that  came  from  the  Chairman,  I  would  observe  that 
nothing  would  be  further  from  Sir  Donald  Smith's  thoughts  than 
to  criticise  the  action  of  this  Institute,  or  in  any  way  to  reflect  on 
its  action  in  the  past.  No  one  recognises  more  than  Sir  Donald 
the  valuable  work  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  has  always  done  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  am  sure  the  Institute  will 
continue  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  to  direct  emigration  to  the 
Empire,  in  order  that  these  vast  unoccupied  territories  may  be 
peopled  and  cultivated.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  join  in  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  Everyone  connected  with  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  knows  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  Institute  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  Canadians  have  only  one  complaint  to  make 
against  him,  which  is  that  he  has  never  yet  honoured  Canada  with 
a  visit.  We  know  his  energy  and  powers  of  endurance,  and  also  his 
thirst  for  reliable  information,  and  I  trust  we  may  yet  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kind 
compliment.  In  reference  to  the  allusion  which  Mr.  Colmer  has 
made  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  visited  the  great  Dominion,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not 
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done  so.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  '  Anno  Domini "  as  a  possible 
obstacle  to  my  ever  seeing  it  now,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had 
the  convenient  opportunity,  I  should  .not  hesitate,  even  in  my  old 
age,  to  visit  a  country  for  which  I  entertain  the  most  profound 
admiration. 
The  meeting  then  separated 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  11, 1897, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Colony  of  Lagos  *'  was  read  hy  Sir  Gilbert 
T.  Carter,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.,  a  Member  of  the  Conncil  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  81  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  21  Resident  and  60  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  HoUand  Baker^  T.  Beckitt,  The  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh,  Lennox  Broume, 
F,B,C,S.E,,  Arthur  J,  H,  CarlUl,  Edward  R.  Davson,  Thomas  B,  Dewar,  O. 
J,  Eugman  Eady,  James  HcUcroWt  Lieut,-Qen$ral  Sir  Henry  HaveLock-Allan^ 
Bart,  7.C.,  K,C.B.,  M.P.,  Charles  F.  Hurst,  George  P.  Hurst,  A,  Weston 
Jarois,  R.  A,  Lister,  J.P.,  Thomas  Pitts,  Rev.  Stewart  G.  Ponsonby,  Samuel 
B.  Timson,  Thomas  8.  Toionend,  Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  Charles  J. 
Whelan. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

James  Angus  (Mauritius),  Fronds  R.  K.  Ball,  M.B.,  CM.  (Lagos),  H. 
Lowry  L.  Beresford  (Mashonaland),  Ben  Bertram,  M.D.  (Transvaal),  E. 
Baeomwcrth  (Matabeleland),  George  L.  Brooks  (Sierra  Leone),  Solomon  A. 
Buckle,  J. P.  (Sierra  Leone),  H.  H.  Capper  (Ceylon),  Henry  Carr  (Lagos),  H. 

B.  H.  Chapman  (Lagos),  Alfred  CoJien  (Mashonaland),  W.  J.  Corder  (Cape 
Colony),  WiUiam  L.  Cornwall  (Mashonaland),  Fergus  Donovan  (Transvaal), 
Alfred  F.  Durlacher  (Western  Australia),  G.  Baker  Edwards  (Transvaal),  A. 
8.  Flemmer  (Transvaal),  Robert  A.  Fraser  (Victoria),  Isaac  Gtbbs  (New  Zea- 
land), Henry  H.  Gill  (Tasmania),  Duncan  Grant  (Victoria),  Rev.  John  Grinter 
(British  Honduras),  David  Harwood  (Western  AttstrcUia),  Joseph  J.  Harwood 
(Western  Australia),  J.  M.  Allan  Hay  (Natal),  John  C.  Hillson  (South  Aus- 
tralia),  George  S.  S.  Hirst,  M.B.  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  T.  C.  Hope,  M.D.  (Vic- 
toria), Samiiel  Hordem  (New  South  Wales),  George  Isaac  (Matabeleland), 
George  Jamieson  (China),  C.  E.  Johnstone  (Lagos),  Nathaniel  Kettle  (New 
Zealand),  James  Kirker  (New  Zealand),  Edward  B.  J.  Knox,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
A.R.I.B.A.  (Transvaal),  Frederick  G.  Lowe  (Mashonaland),  Robert  L. 
McCowat  (Tran^aal),  Inspector-General  A.  L.  M.  Mitchell  (Lagos),  R.  R. 
Needham  (Matabeleland),  Paul  Nel  (Transvaal),  Charles  Y.  O'Connor, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  (Western  Australia),  William  Pope  (South  Australia),  R.  W. 
Richards,  J.P.  (New  SoiUh  Wales),  William  Scholtz,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  W.  A. 
Saw  (Western Australia),  L.  J.  Shaw  (Lagos),  George  D.  Stanestreet  (Transvaal), 

C.  A.  Stevenson  (Matabelelafid),  J.  C.  Stewart  (Victoria),  Thomas  Stewart, 
M.B.,  CM.  (Mashonaland),  Konrad  Sunde  (Cape  Colony),  Robert  D.  Sykes 
(Natal),  Arthur  H.  Thomas  (Ceylon),  Edward  H.  L.  Thomas  (Ceylon),  E.  B. 
Trigg  (Western  Australia),  W.  H.  Walker  (New  South  Wales),  E.  L.  Walsh 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alexander  T.  Wardrop  (British  North  Borneo),  Edward 
L.  Wilson  (Western  Australia),  Sir  John  Woodhead  (Cape  Colony). 
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It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &o.,  had  been  received  from  the  varioas  Govemments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  steadfast  supporter  and  friend  in  the  person  of  Sir 
William  C.  F.  Robinson,  who  has  been  identified  with  this  Institute 
for  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  and  latterly  gave  us  the  advantage 
of  his  great  ability  and  wide  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
governing  body.  On  re-assembling  this  afternoon  the  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  his  loss  and 
their  sincere  sympathy  with  Lady  Robinson  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  of  their  late  colleague,  and  in  this  I  feel  sure  you  will 
fully  concur.  From  time  to  time  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  but  nevertheless  the 
Institute  continues  to  make  steady  growth,  and  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
number  of  Fellows  exceeds  4,000.  I  will  now  ask  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter,  late  Governor  of  Lagos,  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  prepare  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Council.  The  development  of  British  West  Africa  has  not  until 
recently  received  from  our  statesmen  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
we  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  past  indifference.  Other  nations 
have  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  that  we  have  neglected, 
with  the  result  that  our  West  African  Settlements  have,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  been  cut  off  from  their  natural  ''Hinterland." 
Happily  there  has  been  a  re-awakening  to  the  value  of  our 
"  undeveloped  estates,"  and  railway  construction  has  been  initiated, 
but  the  field  for  future  expansion  has  been  circumscribed,  and  the 
opening  up  of  a  vast  inland  trade  seriously  restricted  or  diverted 
into  other  channels.  Meanwhile  our  fellow-countrymen  there,  as 
elsewhere,  have  in  no  way  been  deterred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
onerous  duties  by  climatic  or  other  drawbacks.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper,  for  example,  has  served  the  Queen  in  that  part  of  the  Empire 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  done  good  work  in  con- 
solidating British  rule  and  paving  the  way  for  still  further  de- 
velopments. We  therefore  welcome  his  presence  amongst  ns 
to-night. 

Sir  Gilbert  Carter  then  read  his  Paper  on : — 
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THE  COLONY  OF  LAGOS. 

It  gives  me  great  'pleasure  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  series  of  Papers  on  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  other 
matters  of  Imperial  Concern,  which  are  periodically  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  which  undoubtedly 
are  of  great  service  in  disseminating  useful  information  in  perhaps 
a  more  agreeable  and  popular  form  than  is  to  be  acquired  from  a 
perusal  of  the  general  run  of  Parliamentary  Beports. 

The  subject  of  the  Paper  to-night  is  "  The  Colony  of  Lagos,"  and 
although  l^e  Colony  in  question  may  not  be  of  first-rate  importance, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  to-night  that  it  is  not  devoid  of 
interest,  nor  of  utility  to  the  British  Crown.  I  trust  nobody  will  ' 
infer  from  this  remark  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  the  Paper  a 
purely  statistical  one ;  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of 
figures  can  satisfy  their  cravings  by  the  purchase  (at  a  singularly 
low  price)  of  the  Blue  Book  Beports  sent  from  the  Colony,  and  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  Colonial  Office.  My  desire  is,  rather,  after 
briefly  recounting  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  to  give  some 
account  of  its  recent  growth  and  progress,  not  overlooking  its 
social  and  climatic,  as  well  as  its  economic  aspect. 

DEBCBIPTION  AND  EABLY  HISTOBY. 

The  town  of  Lagos — whence  the  Colony  derives  its  name — 
is  built  upon  anidluvial  island,  near  the  mouth  of  what  was  formerly 
termed  the  lake  or  river  of  Ossa,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  its  geographical  position  being  Lat.  6**  27'  80"  N., 
and  Long.  3**  26'  0"  E.  This  lagoon,  as  it  is  now  termed,  is  a  part 
of  an  extensive  system  of  inland  water-ways,  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  Africa,  a  description  of  which  need  not  be  given  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Lagos  Lagoon,  and  other  water-ways  of  the  same 
system,  may  now  be  described  as  the  general  estuary  of  a  series  of 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  lagoon,  and  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
either  at  Benin  or  at  Lagos,  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  100  miles.  In  the  case  of  Lagos  the  outlet  forms  a 
narrow  channel  approached  by  a  dangerous  bar.  Under  fietvourable 
conditions  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide  is  about  fifteen  feet,  but 
it  is  frequently  less,  and  the  channel  is  constantly  shifting.  The 
Government  has  paid  and  is  paying  attention  to  this  question,  a' 
careful  survey  has  already  been  made,  and  the  best  means  of 
deepening^the  channel  is  still  under  discussion. 

t2 
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The  early  history  of  Lagos  may  be  compressed  into  a  very  small 
space.  Formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  slave  trade,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  expel  the  king  (Eosoko)  by  force  in  November  1851.  The 
first  attack,  however,  was  a  failure,  and  the  senior  naval  officer 
who  conducted  the  operations  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
two  officers  killed  and  several  wounded. 

On  November  26  the  attack  was  renewed  under  Commodore 
Bruce,  and  proved  a  very  serious  affair.  The  enemy's  battery  had 
to  be  carried  by  assault,  and  so  stubborn  was  the  resistance  that  the 
British  lost  1  officer  and  13  men  killed,  and  4  officers  and  58  men 
wounded. 

Eosoko*s  cousin,  Akitoye,  was  then  nominated  king,  and  a  treaty 
made  with  him  under  which  he  bound  himself  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade.  A  consul  was  also  appointed.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  this  lucrative  trade  was  not  to  be  killed  by  a  mere  treaty, 
and  eventually  a  succeeding  king  (Docemo)  was  induced  to  cede  his 
possession  to  the  British  crown,  so  that  a  proper  government  might 
be  established,  Docemo  being  granted  a  pension  of  £1,000  a 
year. 

In  1868  the  territories  were  erected  into  a  separate  government, 
but  in  1866  this  arrangement  was  altered,  and  they  were  attached  to 
the  West  African  settlements,  the  Govemor-in-Chief  having  his 
headquarters  at  Sierra  Leone. 

In  1874  another  change  came ;  the  Oold  Coast  was  separated 
from  the  West  African  Settlements,  and  Lagos  became  a  part  of 
the  newly  constituted  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

In  1886  Lagos  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
erected  into  an  independent  Colony,  and  Captain  C.  A.  Moloney, 
C.M.G.  (now  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  E.C.M.G.),  was  appointed 
Administrator,  subsequently  becoming  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

At  that  time  the  area  of  Lagos  Colony  was  of  a  very  restricted 
character,  and  consisted  of  the  island  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
Iddo  Island,  Badagry,  Palma  and  Leckie;  and  the  Protectorate 
consisted  of  the  kingdom  of  Ketonu,  bordering  on  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Porto  Novo  (subsequently  exchanged  for  the  kingdom  of 
Pokra),  the  kingdom  of  Appa,  a  small  adjacent  territory,  all  to 
the  west  of  Lagos  Island,  and  on  the  east  the  Protectorate  extended 
as  far  as  the  Benin  River.  More  recently  the  kmgdom  of  liaro  has 
been  added  to  the  Protectorate,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region  formerly 
tributary  to  £gba.  An  important  strip  of  the  Jebu  country  was 
also  coded  to  Her  Majesty  in  1894,  extending  from  the  Biver  Ogoii 
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to  the  Biver  Oshun,  and  in  the  same  year  the  kingdom  of  Jebu 
Bemo  was  taken  into  the  Protectorate. 

The  coast-line  of  the  Colony  has  for  its  western  boundary  the 
Ajarra  River,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
English  and  French  possessions.  A  commission  of  delimitation 
has  recently  finished  its  labours,  and  a  map  of  the  country  has  been 
completed  up  to  the  ninth  parallel,  which  is  the  extent  to  the  north 
of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  this  region. 

Nathtb  Policy. 

Lagos,  haying  been  intimately  associated  with  the  other  West 
African  settlements,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place 
here  if  I  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  earlier  methods  of 
government,  as  also  upon  the  general  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  most  important  question  which  a  governor  has 
to  take  into  consideration  when  he  assumes  control  of  a  West 
African  Crown  Colony,  viz.,  the  native  question. 

When  I  first  went  to  West  Africa  in  1870,  there  was  a  Oovemor- 
in-Chief  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  whence  the  whole  of  the 
settlements,  from  the  Gambia  to  Lagos,  were  ruled.  Administrators 
were  stationed  at  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  at  Lagos,  and 
all  official  correspondence  from  the  subordinate  administrations 
came  to  the  Govemor-in-Chief,  who  alone  communicated  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Even  in  those  early  days  such 
a  system  could  not  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
during  the  existence  of  that  system  very  little  real  progress  was 
made.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  those  days  West  Africa  excited 
very  little  interest,  except  in  a  limited  commercial  circle,  and  the 
Lnperial  tendency  was  to  confine  operations  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  coast-line,  and  to  view  with  strong  disfavour  any  suggestions  of 
territorial  expansion.  It  has  in  fact  been  an  axiom  of  Imperial 
policy  never  to  annex  a  foot  of  native  territory  except  under 
conditions  of  great  urgency,  and  although  this  rule  has  not  infre- 
quently operated  to  our  disadvantage  in  West  Africa,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  indiscriminate  acquisition  of  territory  would 
not  be  a  worse  evil. 

In  the  absence  of  assuming  direct  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that 
some  means  has  to  be  devised  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  native 
authorities,  and  to  secure  some  kind  of  control  over  their  oftep 
eccentric,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  methods  of  government.  The 
plan  adopted  in  West  Africa  has  been  to  give  stipends  to  the  more 
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important  kings  and  chie£9,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  them.  This  plan,  as  might  perhaps  he  expected,  has 
only  succeeded  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when  one  becomes  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  native  African  methods  of  goyemment,  the 
only  wonder  is  that  such  a  system  has  succeeded  at  all.  Individual 
kings  and  chiefs  seldom  rule  a  large  territory,  and  still  more  seldom 
have  any  real  authority;  there  is  generally  a  power  behind  the 
king  or  nominal  head,  which  really  rules,  and  it  follows  therefore 
that  the  stipend  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  king,  and 
which  is  seldom  large,  is  further  attenuated  by  being  distributed 
amongst  the  elders,  or  native  council,  which  is  usually  the  power 
behind  the  king.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  prestige  attached  to 
a  Government  stipend  which  is  appreciated,  but  the  possible 
stoppage  of  the  stipend  is,  after  all,  a  very  slight  deterrent,  and 
this  is  Uie  punishment  which  is  mainly  relied  upon  when  a  native 
ruler  who  is  the  recipient  of  a  stipend  fails  to  carry  out  his  contract 
with  the  Government.  Squabbles  very  easily  arise  amongst  West 
African  potentates,  and  it  frequently  happens  that,  with  the  best 
intentions,  a  native  king  finds  himself  powerless  to  control  events, 
and  his  elders  land  him  in  a  little  war,  which  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  so  far  as  the  trade  of  the  district  is  concerned.  Un- 
fortunately very  slight  pretexts  are  made  the  occasion  for  war  with 
a  neighbouring  tribe.  If  I  had  time  I  could  name  some  curious 
instances  of  this,  but  I  may  mention  that  native  marriage  customs 
are  not  infrequently  responsible  for  serious  troubles.  Some  question 
of  dowry  arises,  and  possibly  some  person  is  seized,  and  hdd  as  a 
pledge  until  the  money  question  is  settled.  This  may  end  in  re- 
taliation, and  other  seizures  are  made,  and  what  at  first  was  a 
personal  question  becomes  a  tribal  one,  and  seizures  become  general. 
In  the  Yoruba  country,  prior  to  British  intervention  in  the  ai&drs  of 
that  region,  slave-raiding  expeditions  were  made  from  Ibadan  and 
other  large  towns,  on  very  slight  pretexts,  the  result  being  that 
roads  became  unsafe  to  traverse,  and  a  general  paralysis  of  trade 
took  place ;  the  slave  question  is  at  the  root  of  all  trade  difficulties 
in  West  Afirica,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Governor's  time  is  neces- 
sarily taken  up  in  endeavouring  by  diplomatic  means,  if  possible,  to 
put  matters  straight. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Lagos  towards  the  end  of  1891  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Governor  of  that  Colony,  I  found  that  serious  native 
complications  existed,  resulting  as  usual  in  the  complete  disorganisa- 
tion of  trade.  In  order  that  the  position  might  be  thoroughly 
understood,  I  must  explain  that  there  were  two  important  countries 
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bordering  on  the  Lagoon,  giving  access  to  Lagos — viz.,  the  Egba 
and  the  Jebu  countries,  the  former  having  Abeokuta  for  its 
capital,  and  the  latter  Jebu  Ode.  The  inhabitants  of  these  two 
places,  through  which  the  roads  from  the  interior  passed,  insisted 
upon  acting  as  middlemen  to  the  Yorubas,  who  occupied  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  two  countries  in  question,  and  who 
naturally  desired  to  bring  their  produce  direct  to  the  Lagos  markets. 
The  Egbas  and  Jebus,  however,  insisted  upon  all  produce  being  dis- 
posed of  in  their  own  markets,  and  regulated  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
it ;  in  addition,  heavy  tolls  were  imposed  upon  native  traders  from  the 
interior,  so  that  the  prosperity  of  Lagos  was  practically  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  Abeokuta  and  in  Jebu  Ode. 
In  the  same  manner  European  manufactured  goods  which  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Hinterland  had  to  pass  through  the  same  hands.  It 
will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  what  a  strong  position  the 
Egbas  and  Jebus  held,  both  in  their  relations  with  Lagos  and 
with  the  Yoruba  country.  Endeavours  had  been  made  by  suc- 
cessive Administrations  to  break  up  this  ring,  but  without  success. 
The  native  authorities  declined  to  accept  any  stipend,  nor  would 
they  receive  the  Governor,  either  in  Abeokuta  or  in  Jebu  Ode,  to 
discuss  matters,  when  disputes  arose.  Diplomatic  negotiations  had 
to  be  carried  on  by  native  messengers,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  persons 
of  no  authority  in  the  country ;  they  brought  sometimes  letters, 
usually  written  by  some  imperfectly  educated  native  trader,  but 
more  frequently  verbal  messages,  from  the  authorities  whom  they 
represented,  which  were  duly  replied  to,  and  by  such  unsatis- 
fBciarj  means  business  was  conducted  between  the  Colonial  and 
native  authorities. 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  Egbas  and  Jebus,  but  they 
had  a  conunon  interest  in  maintaining  the  commercial  status  quo, 
and  they  worked  together  so  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  controlling 
the  interior  trade.  Moreover,  the  relations  between  Egba  and 
Li^s  had  been  more  or  less  of  an  unfriendly  character  since 
1865,  when  the  Egbas  besieged  Ikorodu,  a  town  of  some  importance 
near  the  edge  of  the  Lagoon,  close  to  and  having  commercial  inter- 
course of  an  extensive  character  with  Lagos.  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Glover,  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Lagos,  judged 
it  advisable  to  interfere,  and  a  force  of  280  men,  comprised  of  the 
West  Lidia  Begiment  and  native  police,  attacked  the  Egbas  and 
routed  them,  with  considerable  loss.  The  Egbas  then  expelled  the 
missionaries  from  Abeokuta,  and  declined  further  intercourse  with 
Lagos.    After  a  time,  of  course,  the  Egbas  were  compelled  to 
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resume  trade  relations  with  the  British,  but  upon  the  sUghtest 
provocation  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  trade  was  hampered  bj 
all  kinds  of  vexatious  restrictions,  notwithstanding  that  such  a 
policy  was  quite  as  hurtful  to  the  Egba  traders  as  to  the  L«gos 
merchants. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Lagos,  in  January  1892,  the  Egbas 
once  more  declared  all  their  roads  closed.  Previously  to  this,  in 
May  1891,  Captain  Denton,  the  acting  Governor,  had  attempted  to 
visit  Jebu  Ode  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Awujale,  or  King  of 
Jehu,  in  regard  to  trade  matters,  and  to  arrange  for  a  free  right  of 
way,  through  the  Jebu  country,  for  the  Yorubas,  who  desired  to  bring 
their  produce  direct  to  the  Lagos  market.  Captain  Denton,  how- 
ever, was  refused  admittance  to  the  country,  and  his  presents, 
which,  in  accordance  with  local  custom,  he  had  brought  for  tbe 
King,  were  refused.  This  was  rightly  considered  a  gross  insult  to 
the  Queen's  representative,  and  I  had  been  instructed  to  demand  an 
apology  from  the  King,  and  to  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  tiie 
vexatious  restrictions  to  trade  which  the  Jebu  authorities  insisted 
upon.  In  the  meantime  the  Jehus  also  had  closed  their  roads, 
so  that  the  whole  trade  of  the  Colony  was  at  a  standstill,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  which  I  before  explained,  that  the 
Egbas  and  Jehus,  between  them,  commanded  all  the  roads  from 
the  interior. 

In  addition  to  these  complications,  ever  since  1858,  when  tha 
Horins  had  declared  war  against  the  Ibadans,  a  desultory  fight 
had  been  going  on  in  the  interior,  which  affected  the  whole  of 
the  Yoruba  country.  The  Ibadan  army,  numbering  some  20,000 
men,  were  encamped  at  Ikirun  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  tbe 
Ilorin  army,  smaller  in  nimiber,  but  more  formidable  in  some 
respects,  owing  to  the  possession  of  cavalry,  was  situated  at  a 
place  called  Offa,  within  a  day's  march  of  Dorin.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  under  such  conditions  no  native  industry  could  flourish, 
more  especially  as  the  so-called  war  had  lapsed  into  slave-raiding 
expeditions,  and  neither  side  was  particular  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  captives ;  the  Ibadans  frequentiy  made  raids  upon  their  own 
towns,  and  peaceable  traders  conveying  produce  could  never  be  sure 
of  their  goods  arriving  safely  to  market. 

Such,  then,  was  tbe  position  I  was  called  upon  to  face  upon  my 
arrival  in  Lagos  in  1891,  and  I  must  frankly  admit  that  my  heart 
sank  very  low  at  the  contemplation  of  the  task  which  lay  before 
me. 

First  and  foremost,  I  had  to  carry  out  my  instructions  in  regard 
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to  ihe  Jebu  afiair ;  accordingly  an  ultimatum  was  despatched  to 
the  King  requesting  him  either  to  receive  me  in  Jebu  Ode,  or  to 
send  representatives  to  Lagos  fully  authorised  to  convey  the  King's 
apology,  and  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  Jebu  nation  with  the  Lagos 
Government  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  had  been  laid  before 
him. 

The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  a  number  of  delegates 
were  despatched  to  Lagos,  who  stated  that  they  represented  the 
whole  of  the  Jebu  nation.  An  apology  was  without  hesitation 
made  for  the  discourtesy  offered  to  Captain  Denton,  and  a  treaty 
was  ultimately  accepted,  guaranteeing  all  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  and  which  also  provided  for  a  stipend  of  j^500  a  year 
to  the  King,  in  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  in  his 
country. 

The  representatives  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  excuse  given 
being  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  "  fetish  "  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  pen ;  the  matter,  however,  was  finally  arranged  by  the  dele- 
gates dedaodng  that  they  accepted  the  treaty,  and  ratifying  the 
compact  in  their  customary  manner  of  brealdng  and  eating  kola- 
nuts  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  treaty  was  signed  by  two  native 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  authorised  by  the  delegates.  I  must  admit 
that  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to  the  truth  of  the  excuses  made 
in  regard  to  the  act  of  touching  the  pen,  which  was  all  they  were 
required  to  do,  in  view  of  the  flEict  that  none  of  them  could  write, 
and  these  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  I  subsequently  learnt 
that  all  scruples  of  that  nature  vanished  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  treasury  to  receive  the  customary  present,  for  which,  of  course, 
the  treasurer  required  a  receipt.  The  pen  on  that  occasion  was 
touched  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  I  have  entered  into  this 
question  in  some  detail,  because  my  conduct  was  severely  criticised 
subsequently  by  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  who  asserted 
on  the  authority  of  a  certain  section  in  Lagos  that  the  treaty  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Jehus,  and  that  the  action  which  followed 
was  therefore  unjustifiable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  stated  them,  and  the  Jebu  delegates  returned  to  their  country, 
having  accepted  presents  from  the  Lagos  Government,  and  being 
also  the  bearers  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  King,  who  likewise 
accepted  the  gift.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  formal 
repudiation  of  the  treaty  by  the  King  immediately  after  the  return 
of  the  delegates ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fieust  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  adhered  to  for  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  opened.  Some  of 
the  younger  and  more  headstrong  members  of  the  community, 
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however,  very  soon  insisted  upon  a  return  to  the  old  regime  of  tolls 
and  other  restrictions.  Some  Ibadans  who  attempted  to  pass 
through  to  Lagos  were  turned  back,  and,  worse  still,  a  misaiouaxy 
who  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  which  the  treaty 
gave  to  missionaries,  of  working  in  the  Jebu  country,  was  iU- 
treated  and  refused  admittance  to  Jebu  Ode  when  he  attempted  to 
visit  the  oapitaL  An  officer  was  promptly  despatched  to  see  the 
King,  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  this  gross  violation  of  the 
treaty,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  farther  than  Itoike,  the 
town  on  the  mainland  whence  all  strangers  were  obliged  to 
start  for  Jebu  Ode.  He  was  told  that  if  he  went  on  he  would  be 
killed ;  the  officer  therefore  returned  to  Lagos.  The  Jebus  again 
rigorously  closed  their  roads,  and  matters  were  as  far  off  a  settle- 
ment as  ever. 

No  unprejudiced  observer  in  Lagos  could  deny  that  I  had  used 
every  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  traditional  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  settle  by  peaceable  means  this  vexed  question, 
which  was  of  such  urgent  importance  to  the  proper  development  c^ 
Lagos.  I  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  the  Colony  before  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  settlement  to  the  Jebu 
question,  and  that  was  a  forcible  one.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
Jebus  would  never  voluntarily  relinquish  the  important  and  lucrative 
position  their  geographical  situation  gave  thei&,  and  moreover  they 
possessed  racial  characteristics  which  made  them  extremely 
conservative,  averse  to  change,  and  intractable  to  the  last  degree — 
this  much  was  known  about  them,  and  little  else.  The  Jebus  had 
never  encouraged  strangers  to  visit  the  country,  and  although  on 
rare  occasions  European  officials  had  been  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  capital,  they  were  afforded  no  opportunities  of  learning  anything 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  A  Yoruba  proverb  has  it  that  "  the 
stranger  who  visits  Jebu  in  the  morning  is  sacrificed  in  the  evening," 
and  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  human  sacrifices  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
horrible  cruelties  were  practised  in  the  fetish  houses  presided  over 
by  the  recognised  exponents  of  what  passed  for  "  religion  "  in  the 
Jebu  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  a 
service  would  be  done  to  humanity,  and  a  wholesome  impetus  given 
to  civilisation,  by  the  breaking-up  of  this  baneful  and  oppressive 
organisation  known  as  the  Jebu  kingdom.  I  knew  moreover  that 
the  key  to  the  settlement  of  the  whole  interior  question  rested  in 
Jebu,  and  though  I  was  aware  that  a  coercive  policy  would  be  un- 
popular with  the  authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office,  I  had  no  hesita-t 
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tion  in  recommending  this  coarse,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  Lord 
Enutsford's  final  instructions  ringing  in  my  ears,  on  the  eve  of  my 
departmre  from  England,  in  these  words :  *'  Whatever  yoa  do,  don't 
get  up  a  little  war  at  Lagos."  However,  the  reasons  I  was  able  to 
advance  in  &vour  of  such  a  policy  were  deemed  sufiBciently  weighty, 
and  an  expedition  under  Sir  Francis  Scott  was  despatched  to  Jebu 
in  May  1892,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  capital,  though  the 
native  Government  was,  and  is,  still  allowed  to  go  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  force  of  Houssas 
stationed  at  Jebu  Ode. 

In  spite  of  the  subjugation  of  Jebu,  the  Egbas  still  held  out,  and 
refused  to  open  their  roads ;  some  pressure  was  therefore  put  upon 
the  Government  by  the  local  merchants  to  use  coercion  in  this 
case  also.  I  felt  convinced,  however,  that  the  submission  of  the 
Egbas  was  only  a  question  of  time,  for  the  authorities  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  with  the  Jebu  roads  open,  the  only  result  to  the 
Egbas  would  be  the  diversion  of  the  trade  (which  formerly  passed 
through  Abeokuta)  to  Lagos  vid  Jebu  Ode.  I  therefore  declined  to 
recommend  further  measures  of  a  hostile  character ;  this  policy  was 
fiodly  justified,  for  in  a  short  time  the  Egba  authorities  sent 
messengers  to  Lagos  expressing  regret  for  their  past  conduct, 
agreeing  to  open  the  roads,  and  conveying  an  invitation  to  the 
Governor  to  visit  Abeokuta.  This  latter  concession  was  a  most 
important  one,  as  hitherto  no  Governor  had  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  Egba  capital. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  to  carry  out  a  design  which  for  some 
time  had  been  advocated  in  the  Colony,  and  which  had  also  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  that  the  Governor  should 
pay  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  interior,  in  order  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  principal  native  authorities,  and  above  all  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  Ibadan-Ilonn  war, 
which  had  crippled  the  trade  of  the  interior  and  encouraged  the 
traffic  in  slaves  for  so  many  years.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  dry 
season  had  commenced,  in  January  1898,  I  started  with  an  armed 
escort  of  100  Houssas  and  a  specially  selected  staff  of  officers,  to 
endeavour  to  carry  out  this  laudable  enterprise.  Abeokuta  was  first 
visited,  where  I  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  while  there 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  authorities,  which  provided 
for  freedom  of  trade,  the  protection  of  missionaries,  a  guarantee 
never  to  stop  the  roads  without  the  consent  of  the  Lagos  Govern- 
ment, the  discontinuance  of  human  sacrifices,  and  a  promise  not  to 
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cede  any  territory  to  a  foreign  Power  without  similar  consent ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Egba  independence  was  guaranteed,  so  long  as  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  kept.  While  in  Abeokuta  I  endeaTOured 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  to  the  project  of  a  railway 
to  the  Egba  country,  but  without  success ;  this  consent,  however, 
was  obtained  subsequently. 

I  need  not  here  detail  the  account  of  my  wanderings  in  the 
Yoruba  country.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  are  referred 
to  my  general  report  of  the  expedition,  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper,  and  numbered  "  C.  7227, 1893-4."  I  will  only  add  that  I 
was  enabled  to  induce  the  belligerents  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
saw  both  camps  broken  up.  I  think  I  may  also  say  that  the  expe- 
dition achieved  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  My  escort  was  used 
solely  for  protective  purposes,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  found  it 
unnecessary  to  fire  a  single  shot  in  anger.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  would  have  been  aocom- 
plishedhad  such  a  force  been  absent,  and  had  the  native  authorities 
not  been  in  a  position  to  see  for  themselves  (which  I  took  care  they 
should  do)  the  Maxim  gun  and  other  weapons  which  had  wrought 
such  havoc  amongst  the  Jehus. 

I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  West  African  methods  to  expect 
that  the  good  results  which  followed  my  expedition  would  be  lasting 
without  active  interference  in  the  a&irs  of  the  Yoruba  country, 
and  although  the  Ibadans  at  first  strongly  objected  to  the  proposal, 
I  firmly  resolved  to  place  a  European  resident  in  their  capital,  with 
a  force  of  Houssas  at  his  disposal,  for  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government.  Captain  Robert  L. 
Bower  was  selected  for  this  important  post,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  his  excellent  services  in  this  capacity,  which  have  reoentiy 
been  rewarded  with  a  well-earned  C.M.G.  To  his  marvellous 
energy  and  aptitude  are  due  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  slave 
traffic  in  that  portion  of  the  Yoruba  country  within  the  Liagos 
sphere  of  influence.  I  may  mention  that  Ibadan  is  a  large  town 
containing  probably  200,000  inhabitants,  and  also  the  centre  of  a 
confederation  of  towns  which  had  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  Mohammedan  invasion  from  Horin.  When  the  Ibadan  army 
returned  home,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  energies  would  have 
been  expended  in  raiding  the  weaker  towns,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  of  the  country,  had  not  stringent  means  been  adopted 
to  prevent  such  a  course.  Later  on,  it  also  became  necessary  to 
station  Houssas  on  the  frontier  of  Horin,  in  view  of  the  £&ct  that 
Yoruba  was  again  threatened  by  the  turbulent  Mohammedan  CMtioQ 
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in  that  istriol;,  which  district,  I  should  add,  is  within  the  sphere  of 
infloence  of  the  Niger  Company.  A  small  fort  was  oonstrncted  on 
the  bank  of  the  Biver  Otin,  and  garrisoned  with  one  officer  and 
forty  men,  who  subsequently  repelled  a  surprise  attack  made  upon 
them  by  a  force  of  about  2,000  Uorins,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  on  the  British  side.  Captain  Mugliston,  of  the  Lagos  Con- 
stabulary, was  in  charge  of  the  fort,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  him 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affair. 

Expansion  of  Tbade. 

I  trust  that  this  narration  of  events  has  not  proved  tedious,  but 
these  are  the  means  by  which  the  rich  Hinterland  of  Lagos  has  been 
opened  up  to  commerce,  and  the  natives  enabled  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  It  was  not  long  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
rigime  that  a  general  improvement  in  trade  was  manifest.  The 
value  of  exports,  which  in  1892  amounted  to  j£577,088,  advanced  to 
£886,295  in  1893,  and  the  imports  naturally  showed  a  corresponding 
improvement,  the  figures  being,  1892,  £522,041,  1898,  £749,021, 
and  this  improvement  has  been  steadily  maintained.  In  1895  the 
value  of  exports  had  advanced  to  £985,595,  and  the  imports  to 
£815,815 ;  while  in  1896  the  figures  were,  exports  £975,875, 
imports  £908,785 :  these  figures  speak  for  themselves,  without 
further  comment  from  me. 

Revenue. 

The  revenue  has  also  shown  a  very  satisfactory  advance.  In 
1892  the  total  amount  collected  was  £68,421,  and  in  1895  the 
figures  were  £142,049 ;  it  is  right  to  state  that  this  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  certain  goods,  but 
duties  are  still  low,  and  although  the  impost  on  spirit  has  been 
raised  to  25.  a  gallon,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  West  African  Colony.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  possible  to  impose  a  heavier  duty,  as  is,  I  think,  rightly  advo- 
cated in  some  quarters,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  Lagos  of  the 
French  station  of  Porto  Novo,  where  the  duty  on  spirit  is  kept 
persistently  low.  I  have  not  the  figures  definitely,  but  the  revenue 
for  1896  will  not  probably  be  less  than  £180,000. 

Pboducts  and  Rise  op  the  Rubber  Industry. 

This  Paper  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
products  of  Lagos.  Until  the  year  1895  the  Colony  may  be  said  to 
have  relied  almost  entirely  upon  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  which 
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formed  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  In  that  year,  however,  a  flourishing 
rubber  industry  developed,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  For  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
valuable  product  had  been  exported  from  the  Gold  Ooast,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Alfred  Moloney ;  and  he  had,  so  far  back  as  1862, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  similar  industry  at  Lagos.  Through 
his  initiative  some  experiments  were  made  upon  rubber-producing 
plants,  but  it  is  difficult  to  stir  up  the  native  mind  to  effort  in  a 
new  direction,  and  no  practical  results  followed.  During  my 
expedition  to  the  interior,  in  1893, 1  had  noticed  the  prevalence  of 
a  tree,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Yoruba  country,  having  a  milky  sap ; 
but  as  the  tree  was  unlike  any  other  rubber-producing  plant  which 
I  knew,  I  attached  but  little  importance  to  it.  At  that  time  there 
was.  in  Lagos  a  political  prisoner  from  the  Gold  Coast,  who  used  to 
visit  me  occasionally  to  endeavour  to  obtain  my  co-operation  in 
getting  his  release.  On  one  of  these  visits  he  told  me  that  he  had 
learnt,  from  some  of  his  Fanti  surroundings,  that  the  same  tree 
whence  the  supplies  were  obtained  on  the  Gold  Coast  existed 
in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ibadan.  I  at  once  asked 
him  if  he  could  get  some  people  down  from  the  Gold  Coast  who 
understood  the  process  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  rubber, 
promising,  if  he  did  so,  that  I  would  put  them  in  communication 
with  the  European  officer  at  Ibadan,  to  whom  I  would  give  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  men  properly  accredited  to  the  native  authorities, 
who,  I  felt  sure,  would  be  glad  to  assist  them  in  an  enterprise  which 
would  be  a  source  of  additional  wealth  to  the  country.  He  promised 
that  he  would  do  so,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  about  forty  Fanti 
rubber-collectors  arrived  from  the  Gold  Coast.  These  men  were 
despatched,  as  I  had  promised,  and  in  a  very  short  time  samples  of 
rubber  were  forwarded  which  convinced  me  that  Lagos  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  very  important  addition  to  its  exports. 

A  notice  was  issued  apprising  the  merchants  of  the  possibilities 
before  them,  and  I  will  only  add  that  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions were  more  than  realised.  Indeed,  the  development  of  the 
industry  was  phenomenal.  While,  in  1898,  the  total  export 
amounted  to  5,867  lb.,  valued  at  £324  6s.  id.,  in  the  following 
year  it  rose  to  5,069,576  lb.,  valued  at  £269,893.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Colonial  Office  authorities,  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  figures  for  1896,  and  learn  that  for  that  year  the  value 
reached  the  large  total  of  £347,730.  It  is  feared  that,  unless  means 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  over-tapped,  their 
wholesale  destruction  will  follow  ;|,but' obvious  difficulties  are  in  the 
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way  of  any  satisfactory  check  in  this  direction,  more  especially  as 
bat  little  rubber  is  found  within  British  jurisdiction.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  trees  are  destroyed  to  anything  Uke  the  extent 
which  is  generally  supposed.  The  tree  is  known  as  the  ^*  Eickxia 
africana." 

Exports. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  total  exports  for  1895 
amounted  in  value  to  £985,595,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
large  a  proportion  of  this  sum  is  distributed  amongst  the  three 
main  staples  of  the  export  trade  of  Lagos.  The  details  are  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Palm  Kernels 320,434 

Palm  Oil 205,553 

Rubber 269,892 

Total         ....  .        .        796,'879 

When  it  is  stated  that  out  of  the  difTerence  between  the  two  totals 
no  less  a  sum  than  £100,789  represents  specie,  exported  mainly 
to  West  African  ports,  it  will  be  understood  how  comparatively 
unimportant  are  the  other  local  products. 

The  bulk  of  the  palm  kernels  is  absorbed  by  Germany,  the 
figures  being : — 

£ 

Gennany 227,656 

Great  Britain 92,877 

The  distribution  of  palm  oil  is  as  follows : — 

£ 

Great  Britain 155,344 

Germany 48,528 

France 1,680 

and  of  rubber : — 

£ 

Great  Britain 166,343 

Germany 79,999 

Cape  Coast 17,471 

Accra s       •  6,077 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lagos  helps  to  swell  the  export  of 
this  commodity  from  the  Gold  Coast.  It  would  appear  that  the 
process  of  drying  the  rubber  is  understood  better  in  that  Colony, 
and  probably  its  improved  condition  pays  for  the  double  handling. 
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Imports. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  imports,  which,  for  the  year  1895, 
amounted  in  value  to  £815,814,  the  details  of  which  are  as 
under : — 

£ 

Great  Britain 605,464 

Foreign  Countries 186,157 

British  Colonies 28,223 

British  Possessions       .....  970 

I  think  these  figures  show  a  very  satisfactory  proportion  of  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  detail  the 
main  items  representing  these  values,  which  are  : — 

£ 

Cotton  Goods 255,058 

Specie 182,648 

Spirit 105,148 

Tobacco 20,037 

Shooks  and  Hoop  Iron 18,908 

Kola  Nuts 18,900 

Silk  Goods 18,807 

Haberdashery 14,942 

Building  Materials 14,270 

Hardware 11,054 

Salt 7,089 

Earthenware 6,668 

Apparel 5,015 

Beads 8,558 

Coal 2,977 

Guns 2,562 

Gunpowder 1,999 

It  will  bo  seen  from  these  figures  that  cotton  goods  heads  the 
list  of  imports  to  the  extent  in  value  of  £255,058,  out  of  which, 
I  may  add,  Germany  contributes  £19,979. 

Spibit  Traffic. 

Omitting  specie,  the  next  largest  item  is  unfortunately  spirit, 
mainly  imported  from  Germany,  and  consisting  almost  wholly  of 
gin  and  rum.  To  be  exact,  there  were  in  1895  4,958^  gallons  of 
whisky  imported,  valued  at  £2,054  12s.  lOrf.,  and  1541^  gallons  of 
brandy,  valued  at  £106  lis.  9^.,  in  addition  to  the  above-named 
inferior  spirit.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  iniquity  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  West  Africa,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  revive 
the  controversy  here  further  than  to  repeat    what  I  have  said 
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before,  that  in  my  opinion  the  evil  is  greatly  exaggerated.  At 
any  rate,  nothing  is  gained  by  misleading  the  public  in  regard  to 
this  traffic,  which  nobody  deplores  more  than  myself.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  stated  in  various  papers,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Tugwell,  that  in  the  year  1895  "  the  value  of  the  spirits  imported 
into  Lagos  increased  from  £1,250,000  to  nearly  £2,000,000,''  and 
that  the  trade  was  ''  mainly  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants,  who 
were  totally  unscrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  the  spirits  that  they 
sold,  or  the  effect  that  they  had  upoii  the  natives."  In  regard  to 
the  first  statement,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Customs  returns  give 
the  figures  as  I  have  quoted  them ;  and  in  regard  to  the  second, 
which  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  allegation  to  make,  experts  hold 
a  different  opinion  to  the  Bishop's  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
German  spirit  imported  into  West  Africa.  Samples  of  gin  have  been 
frequently  analysed,  and  Miss  Eingsley  has  recently  published  the 
results  of  an  analysis  made  for  her  personal  information,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that,  apart  from  the  poisonous  principle 
which  exists  in  all  alcohol,  there  is  nothing  specially  deleterious  in 
the  so-called  trade  gin. 

I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  statistical  estimates  of  the 
gallonage  of  spirits  consumed  by  individuals,  calculated  from  popu- 
lation, but  I  may  say  that  if  this  test  is  applied  to  Lagos  and  the 
Yoruba  country,  the  proportion  comes  out  at  about  one  gallon  and 
a  quarter  per  man  per  annum.  Whereas,  if  a  similar  test  is  applied 
to  the  spirit  which  is  consumed  amongst  the  European  population 
of  Lagos  and  the  higher-class  natives,  the  average  comes  out  at 
about  12  gaUons  per  man  per  annum.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  my  experience  at  Lagos  the  more  cultivated  natives 
are  singularly  temperate,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  any  rate 
a  moiety  of  the  whisky  and  brandy  imported  into  Lagos  is  con- 
sumed by  Europeans.  I  do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  12  gallons  of  spirit  per  man  per  annum  is  or  is  not  an 
excessive  quantity  to  consume,  but  it  is  evident  to  me  in  which 
direction  the  Bishop's  energies  are  more  urgently  required  to 
preach  a  crusade  against  alcohol. 

I  would  gladly  support  the  Bishop's  opinion,  expressed  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  duty  on  spirits  should  be  raised  to  5s.  per 
gallon,  in  order  to  check  the  consumption,  but  unfortunately  our 
neighbours  the  French  decline  to  look  at  the  question  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  the  only  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
that  Porto  Novo  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  natives  instead  of 
Lagos.    Moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  supply  the 
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place  of  the  revenue  derived  from  spirits  without  greatly  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  British  manufactured  goods,  or  taxing  exports, 
either  of  which  would  be  contrary  to  sound  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  a  Governor  is  perforce  obliged  to  look  at  such  ques* 
tions  from  an  economical  rather  than  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view. 

Climate. 

Any  Paper  on  Lagos  would  be  imperfect  without  some  reference 
to  its  climate,  which,  indeed,  is  a  very  important  factor  in  con- 
sidering its  future,  and  the  place  it  is  likely  to  take  as  a  field  for 
British  administration  and  enterprise.  AH  thoughtful  Africans 
admit  that  it  must  be  many  years  before  European  supervision  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  British  settlements  in  West  Africa,  and  it  is 
to  an  alien  race,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
fatal  to  the  European  constitution,  and  in  spite  of  improved  sani- 
tation, increased  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  health, 
and  frequent  change  to  a  better  climate,  the  rate  of  mortality 
increases  rather  than  diminishes.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  West  African  Colonies.  I  have  had  practical  experience 
of  all  of  them,  and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  some  authority.  It 
is  true  that  the  Gambia  has  an  advantage  which  is  possessed  by 
no  other  Colony  in  having  what  might  be  fairly  termed  a  good 
climate  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  months  which  render  life  all  but  unbearable,  and  but 
few  Europeans  pass  through  them  unscathed.  These  months  are 
August,  September,  and  October,  the  latter  month,  and  often  a  part 
of  November,  being  specially  bad.  Otherwise  the  physical  conditions 
of  Gambia  and  Lagos  are  much  the  same,  so  far  as  the  seat  of 
Government  is  concerned  :  both  towns  are  built  upon  an  alluvial 
island  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  both  present  very  difficult 
problems  to  the  sanitary  engineer,  in  that  they  admit  of  no  Ml  for 
drainage. 

In  regard  to  Lagos,  I  am  quite  sure  that  very  little  can  be  done 
without  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  town,  which  naturally 
means  a  very  large  expenditure,  and  great  opposition  from  the 
natives,  who  would  be  naturally  placed  at  very  grave  inconvenience. 
At  the  last  census,  in  1891,  the  town  of  Lagos  was  reported  to 
have  between  82,000  and  83,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
count  heads  in  such  a  place,  more  especially  as  the  people  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  process  with  suspicion,!  many  of  whom 
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wilfully  keep  oat  of  the  way,  and  are  otherwise  obstructive.  I  am 
quite  sure,  however,  that  the  population  has  largely  increased 
since  free  access  from  the  interior  has  been  secured,  and  it  might 
safely  be  said  that  at  least  40,000  people  reside  permanently  in  the 
town.  In  addition  to  these,  a  large  number  of  strangers  visit  the 
town  daily  for  trading  purposes. 

Sanitary  Condition  and  Health  Statistics. 

Lagos  Island  possesses  a  total  area  of  only  three  and  three- 
quarter  square  miles,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  native  population 
reside  in  a  small  comer  of  this  island  under  very  insanitary  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  although  the  Government  has  done  something 
towards  the  amelioration  of  this  state  of  things,  nothing  short  of 
wholesale  reconstruction  and  severe  pressure  put  upon  the  native 
population  can  be  of  any  avail  to  secure  permanent  good.  Dr. 
Rowland,  the  able  and  energetic  chief  medical  ofScer,  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Shone  system,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Colonial  Office  consulting  engineer  that  this  would  only  deal  with  a 
part  of  the  refuse  of  the  town,  and  the  sanitary  problem  is  still 
under  consideration. 

At  the  present  moment  the  native  portion  of  the  town  can  only 
be  described  as  a  huge  cess-pit,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  illness  experienced  by 
Europeans,  and  which  attacks  them  with  greater  virulence  at  certain 
periods.  In  my  experience  the  most  fatal  months  in  Lagos  are 
December  and  January,  though  Dr.  Rowland  has  pointed  out,  in  a 
very  thoughtful  and  able  sanitary  report,  that  sickness  generally 
follows  the  curve  of  the  rainfall.  The  months  I  have  named  apper- 
tain to  the  second  curve,  or  the  drying-up  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  little  rainy  season  '*  in  Lagos.  It  so  happens  that  at  this  period 
there  is  a  cessation  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  the  effects  of  a  hot  sun 
upon  a  damp  soil  saturated  with  impurities  can  easily  be  imagined ; 
the  effluvium  which  arises  at  this  time  is  not  carried  away,  but 
stagnates  around  the  island,  with  the  result  that  a  virulent  poison 
is  constantly  inhaled,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  fatal  forms 
of  fever  and  other  malarious  complaints  are  acquired. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  climate,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  last  year  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  died,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
the  mortality  reaches  an  abnormally  high  figure.  Occasionally, 
comments  appear  in  the  English  newspapers  complaining  of  the 
exceptional  leave  privileges  granted  to  West  African  officials,  but 
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experience  teaches  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  twelve  months* 
residence  in  that  pernicious  climate  is  as  much  as  can  be  borne 
with  impunity,  supposing  the  individual  is  fortunate  enough  to 
survive.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  are  other  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  West  Africa,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  inferior  food,  the  absence  of  means  of  recreation, 
and,  above  all,  compulsory  separation  from  one*s  family.  Ladies  do 
venture  to  West  Africa,  and  it  has  recently  been  shown,  in  the 
remarkable  case  of  that  intrepid  lady.  Miss  Eingsley,  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  sex,  but  there  are  few  women  capable  of  passing 
through  such  an  ordeal  unscathed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  noble-minded  women  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  mission 
work  in  West  Africa,  and  who  do  sacrifice  themselves  yearly  to  this 
cause.  The  Boman  Catholics  have  a  large  staff  of  women  workers 
in  Lagos,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  good 
service  which  they  as  well  as  others  do  in  the  training  of  young 
African  girls,  but  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  blanched  faces  of  these 
heroines,  and  the  only  too  apparent  physical  indications  generally  of 
the  terrible  effects  of  cUmate  upon  them  ;  but  still  they  work  on,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  march  steadily  forward  to  a  West  African 
grave. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  official  life  in  West  Africa  is  of  a 
depressing  character,  and  in  past  times  Governors  have  failed  to 
realise  that  some  form  of  recreation  is  necessary  to  health.  It  was 
my  own  fate  to  serve  under  a  Governor  for  some  years  who  looked 
upon  any  form  of  amusement  as  an  official  crime.  Personally  I 
have  always  been  addicted  to  athletic  exercises,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  exceptional  health  which  I  enjoyed  for  many  years 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  habit.  When,  however,  after 
office  hours,  I  sought  my  usual  recreation,  an  orderly  would  fre- 
quently appear  on  the  scene,  bearing  an  official  envelope  marked 
**  Urgent,"  and  supposed  to  require  immediate  attention. 

Knowing  its  importance,  during  my  own  administrative  career  I 
have  given  every  encouragement  to  rational  exercise,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  moderate  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket  and 
lawn  tennis  is  a  great  aid  to  health  in  West  Africa. 

I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
future  of  Lagos,  and  I  have  done. 

Railway  and  Futubb  Prospects  of  the  Colont. 
At  the  present  moment  the  Colony  is  engaged  in  constructing  a 
railway  to  Otta  and  Abeokuta,  which,  it  is  hoped,^will  be  only 
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the  first  section  of  a  system  which  will  embrace  the  most  important 
districts  of  the  Yoruba  comitry,  and  eventually  reach  the  Niger. 
Some  day,  presmnably,  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company,  will  be 
administered  from  the  Colonial  OfiBce,  when  Lagos  will  probably 
become  the  headquarters  of  a  vast  West  African  Colony,  equal  in 
commercial  importance  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  have  its  climatic  advantages,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Island  of  Lagos  will  eventually  be  used  as  a  depdt  only,  and  that 
the  European  settlement  will  be  removed  to  the  mainland.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  amount  of  engineering  will  ever  convert  Lagos 
Island  into  a  suitable  habitation  for  Europeans,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  property  on  the  island,  abandon- 
ment must,  I  think,  follow.  The  tendency  to  congestion  of  the 
native  population  will  increase  with  railway  facilities,  and  the  place 
will  become  still  more  unhealthy. 

At  Ibadan,  little  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  Lagoon,  the 
climate  is  comparatively  healthy,  and  the  officers  who  have  been 
stationed  there  present  a  totally  different  appearance  from  those  who 
are  compelled  to  reside  in  Lagos ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
the  interior  stations. 

The  first  section  of  the  railway  will  open  up  an  important  palm- 
oil  district,  and  it  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  giving 
access  to  a  region  where  an  unlimited  quantity  of  stone  can  be 
procured.  This  will  be  of  immense  importance  when  the  question 
of  the  bar  is  taken  in  hand,  as  it  must  be  sooner  or  later. 

Lagos  Island  will  be  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  bridges 
— one,  connecting  Lagos  with  Iddo  Island,  requiring  a  span  of  about 
2,000  feet ;  and  the  other,  connecting  Iddo  with  Ebute  Metta,  having 
a  length  of  about  900  feet.  The  railway  will  traverse  the  smaller 
bridge,  the  terminus  being  located  on  Iddo  Island. 

Additional  Products. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  main 
staples  of  the  Colony,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  other  and  equally  valuable  commodities  will  be  produced  in 
the  Hinterland.  Lagos  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  become  an  important 
coffee-  and  cocoa-growing  centre.  Two  plantations  have  already 
been  established,  one  at  Soto  in  the  Baro  district,  and  another  at 
Ajilite,  both  of  which  promise  well. 

If  attention  were  paid  to  fibre-producing  plants,  lam  sure  success 
would  follow — the  wild  pine  grows  in  great  abundance  in  many 
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parts  of  Yoruba,  notably  in  the  Idanre  region,  a  chain  of  monn- 
tains  which  I  discovered  near  Ondo  in  1892,  and  visited  in  1894. 
This  fibre  is  used  for  making  twine  in  some  parts  of  West  Africa, 
and  is  very  strong.  Other  fibre-yielding  plants,  such  as  Sansiviera 
and  Piassava,  can  also  be  had  in  large  quantities. 

Cotton  and  a  species  of  indigo  are  extensively  grown  in  Yoruba, 
and  although  the  indigo  does  not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the 
English  market,  it  is  probably  because  the  correct  mode  of  prepara- 
tion is  not  understood. 

The  forests  abound  in  excellent  timber,  and  an  important 
industry  must  surely  develop  in  this  direction,  so  soon  as  the 
railway  offers  facilities  for  bringing  it  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

The  Hinterland  of  Lagos  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a 
large  and  industrious  population;  and  now  that  the  country  is 
pacified,  its  productive  powers  must  enormously  increase. 

I  fear  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject,  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  interesting  Colony.  In  many  respects  it  is  a 
great  grief  to  me  to  sever  my  connection  with  it,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that,  but  for  family  ties,  I  would  ask  no  better  fate  than  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  official  career  in  the  service  of  that  country  to 
which  I  have  given  the  best  part  of  my  life,  and  where  I  have  left 
what  was  my  dearest  possession. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  writing  a  Paper  of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  what  is 
personally  interesting  from  what  is  generally  interesting,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  this  is  mainly  a  record  of  my  own 
achievements.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
desire  to  contrast  my  own  services  with  those  of  my  predecessors ; 
for  such,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  my  intention. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  come  to  Lagos  at  a  critical 
juncture,  finding  the  ground  already  cleared  for  me,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  weave  the  threads  so  carefully  prepared  by 
others  who  preceded  me.  The  great  pioneer  of  the  Colony  was 
imquestionably  the  late  Sir  John  Glover,  whose  name  is  still  justly 
honoured  and  loved,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  Governor  who 
can  ever  hope  to  hold  a  similar  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Lagos 
people.  This  far-seeing  administrator  was  unhappily  in  advance  of 
his  time,  and  while  he  clearly  saw  what  was  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  country,  the  means  were  wanting  to 
carry  out  his  designs.    As  an  illustration  of  the  early  financial 
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difficulties  of  Lagos,  I  may  mention  that  on  my  first  visit  to  Lagos 
in  1871 1  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  Board  to  determine  the 
available  resources  of  the  settlement ;  when  the  members  had 
formally  assembled,  the  treasurer  gravely  produced  a  tray  con- 
taining some  coppers  of  various  nationalities,  none  of  which  were 
current  in  the  place,  so  that  there  was  practically  nothing  to 
count. 

Li  those  days  the  Customs  revenue  was  sometimes  anticipated, 
and  merchants  applied  to,  to  advance  funds  to  supply  the  more 
urgent  needs  of  the  Government.  Under  such  conditions  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  progress  was  impossible,  more  especially 
as  Lnperial  help  could  not  then  be  got  in  furtherance  of  any  design 
for  penetrating  to  the  interior. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  successor  to  Glover 
has  recognised  the  value  of  the  policy  which  he  advocated,  and  has 
aimed  at  the  same  mark,  but  imtil  Jebu  and  Egba  could  be  made 
subservient  to  the  will  of  the  Lagos  Government,  no  real  advance 
could  be  made.  Much  was  done  towards  clearing  the  ground  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  administrative  aptitude  and  thoroughness. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  express  my  obligations  to  the 
exceedingly  able  staff  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  possess  at 
Lagos.  From  one  and  all  I  invariably  received  the  most  willing 
and  able  service. 

Without  the  assistance  of  Captain  Denton,  C.M.G.,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  who  frequently  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment in  a  most  capable  manner  during  my  various  absences  in  the 
interior,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  much  that  has 
been  accomplished,  and  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  obligation  to  him. 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  close  this  Paper  with  a  quotation  from  The 
Lagos  Weekly  Becord  of  March  27,  extracted  from  an  article  headed 
"  The  Influence  of  British  Rule  in  Yorubaland."    The  writer  says  : 

The  leading  natives  recognise  that  the  presence  of  British  rule  among 
ns  is  the  only  condition  of  poUtical  confidence,  and  guarantee  of  permanent 
peace  and  material  prosperity ;  all  that  is  desired  is  that  this  beneficent 
rule  should  not  operate  to  disturb  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  people, 
and  thus  impede  or  hamper  natural  growth  and  development.  On  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  sound  morals,  even  more  than  on  commercial  or 
economical  grounds,  we  should  congratulate  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  ourselves  on  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  are  successfiiUy 
carrying  out  in  Yorubaland.    There  has  been  in  the  Yoruba  country  for  a 
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period  most  remote  a  most  unfortmiate  waste  of  strength.  Millions  of 
people,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  comitry,  speaking  the  same 
language,  or  at  least  understanding  each  other,  have  dissipated  their 
national  life  in  a  multitude  of  little  municipaUties,  with  rulers  that  do  not 
rule,  each  trying  to  establish  a  separate  influence  for  itself,  impatient  of 
subjection,  constantly  fighting  for  precedence  and  ascendency,  and  raising 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own  progress.  It  should  be 
considered  an  inestimable  blessing  that  a  great  foreign  Power  has  now 
come  in  to  aid  them  to  settle  their  differences,  to  allay  their  jealonsies, 
and  pointing  out  at  least  the  possibility  of  consolidating  the  scattered 
elements  of  what  might  be  a  great  nation,  and  establishing  a  central 
authority  imder  whose  guidance  they  might  be  trained  to  study  and  learn 
that  the  welfare  of  each  is  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  the  welfare  of  all  is 
the  welfare  of  each. 

This  article,  evidently  written  by  a  native,  correctly  describes  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Yoruba  country  as  I  found  it  in 
1898,  and,  in  spite  of  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  to  the 
contrary  by  professed  friends  of  Africa,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  policy  which  has  been  carried  out  during  my  administration 
has  brought  about  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity  never  bsfbre 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  with  litneliglU  views  of  the  scenery,  public 
buildings,  natives,  dc.  of  the  Colony  of  Lagos. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Alfbed  Moloney,  E.C.M.G.  :  As  one  who  has  held  the 
governorship  of  Lagos,  it  naturally  affords  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  present  in  support  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague. 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter.  It  was,  in  fact,  my  privilege  at  the  beginning 
of  1886  to  erect  into  a  separate  government  the  Colony  of  Lagos, 
and  to  preside  over  its  affairs  for  five  years,  when  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  sphere  of  administration.  For  years,  I  may  say, 
I  advocated  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  Yoruba  country,  of  which 
the  Colony  of  Lagos,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  natural 
seaboard;  but  indifference  or  apathy  prevailed  for  some  years, 
until  at  length  there  came  about  the  international  or  European 
scramble  in  Africa.  Then  we  woke  up  to  the  situation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  in  some  small  way  with  the  unique  position 
which  the  Colony  occupies  at  this  moment.  I  say  unique,  because 
at  one  time  the  Colony  was  merely  confined  to  the  seaboard.  I 
was  proud  to  find  myself  during  this  land-grabbing  process  able 
to  bring  about  a  circle  of  treaties  round  about  Lagos  that  pre- 
vented once  and  for  ever  any  foreign  acquisition  of  territory  there. 
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and  therefora  I  may  perhaps  claim  that  the  foundations  of  the 
great  house  which  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  was  able  to  build  (and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  has  done  an  enormous  work  in  that  part  of  Africa) 
were  laid  before  he  assumed  the  administration  by  the  treaties  to 
which  I  refer,  and  which  have  placed  us  practically  in  possession  of 
the  Yoruba  country,  which  is  coterminous  with  the  wide  and  rich 
territory  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company.  Our  backdoor  neighbours  in 
the  Hinterland  are  our  friends  and  feUow-subjects.  The  commercial 
policy  of  that  part  of  the  world  used  to  be  one  of  indifiference  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  the  administrative  policy  which  reigned 
there  was  what  was  called  the  sand-beach  or  shore  policy ;  that 
is  to  say  that  we  should  keep  as  near  to  the  sea  as  possible,  and 
allow  the  interior  to  look  after  itself.  Thank  God,  for  that  part 
of  the  world,  that  policy  has  been  set  aside,  and  the  able  and 
the  comprehensive  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened  clearly  in- 
dicates what  the  progressive  policy  that  has  taken  its  place  has 
been  able  to  effect.  In  assuming  responsibility  over  so  large  a 
territory,  the  authorities  have  also  had  their  eyes  open  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  natives,  who  are  very  mimetic,  in  the 
direction  of  being  the  agents  to  develop  the  country,  and  in 
Lagos,  as  well  as  on  the  Gold  Coast,  botanical  centres  have  been 
established  for  the  production  of  economic  plants  which  should 
be  ready  for  the  small  cultivators,  and  which  have  proved  such  an 
enormous  blessing  to  the  country.  The  inspiration  that  led  to  the 
foundation  of  those  stations  came  from  the  authorities  at  Kew.  I 
have  always  considered  myself  a  pupil  of  the  Kew  authorities,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  British  public  have  the  least  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  which  their  efforts  to  promote  colonial 
botanical  enterprise  have  placed  upon  them.  I  look  with  consi- 
derable pleasure  to  the  phenomenal  development  of  the  rubber 
industry  under  the  able  guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  in  Lagos  ; 
and  here  I  may  say  how  completely  I  endorse  the  estimate  he 
has  given  of  the  qualities  of  the  staff  at  Lagos.  I  cannot  pay 
them  a  greater  compliment  than  to  mention  that  when  Lord 
Enutsford  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  public  officers  there, 
I  replied  I  thought  so  much  of  them  that  I  should  be  prepared 
to  take  the  whole  of  them  without  exception  to  the  new  Governor- 
ship to  which  he  was  pleased  to  send  me.  Therefore  I  natur- 
ally assumed  that  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  would  have  the  same  loyal 
and  able  help  from  them  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy. 
In  referring  to  public  officers  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  dis- 
tinctions, but  as  regards  Dr.  Rowland,  the  chief  medical  officer,  I 
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may  perhaps  bo  allowed  to  say  that  I  completely  endorse  every- 
thmg  the  lecturer  has  said.  I  individually  may  have  had  a  little 
to  do  with  a  botanical  enterprise  in  West  Africa,  but  as  regards 
Lagos,  I  think  that  for  what  has  been  effected  there — and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  great  things  have  been  effected — the  chief  credit 
must  go  to  Dr.  Rowland,  an'  observation  in  which  I  fancy  the 
lecturer  will  support  me.  He,  of  course,  had  the  very  able  support 
of  experts  sent  out  by  the  authorities  at  Eew  as  superintendents 
of  the  stations.  I  have  referred  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
rubber  industry  in  Lagos,  and  I  will  mention  a  little  incident  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  gentlemen  present,  many  of  whom  are  con- 
cerned in  commerce,  as  illustrating  what  great  things  may  come  out 
of  little,  simply  by  observation  and  by  having  the  support  of  a  loyal 
and  a  capable  staff.  When  I  was  administering  the  Colony  of  the 
Gold  Coast  I  had  occasion  to  journey  some  200  miles  inland  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  some  political  question.  I  was  always  inquisi- 
tive, and  therefore  perhaps  officially  a  worrying  man.  By  dint  of 
inquiry  I  ascertained  from  the  natives  that  they  got  their  bird-lime 
from  a  particular  tree.  En  route  I  ordered  a  halt,  and  took  some 
of  the  carriers  to  show  me  the  trees  which  yielded  their  bird- 
lime. Specimens  were  obtained  and  sent  to  Kew,  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  which  institution  we  have  here  to-night,  and  the  restdi 
of  the  analysis  made  at  that  place  was  to  show  that  the  product 
was  equal  to  the  best  white  Para  rubber  sent  to  the  English 
market.  The  result  was  (I  am  referring  to  the  year  1882)  that 
while  in  that  year  the  export  of  this  commodity  from  the  Gold 
Coast  was  nil,  it  represented  in  1883  £4,618,  in  1884  £18,189,  in 
1885  £35,471,  and  eventually  this  little  incident  refiulted  in  add- 
ing considerably  over  £100,000  to  our  annual  exports.  As  to  the 
climate  of  Lagos,  I  fully  endorse,  I  am  afraid,  the  estimate  given 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Carter;  but  with  the  great  open  interior  now 
behind  Lagos,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
administration,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  swampy  malarial 
fringe,  will  be  able  to  get  considerably  inland,  where  its  officers  can 
do  far  more  good  than  occupying  the  coast-line  merely,  as  at  present* 
The  same  idea  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Gold  Coast.  I 
never  could  understand  why  for  so  many  years  the  administration 
had  been  confined  to  the  sea-coast,  when  by  travelling  only  some 
thirty  miles  you  get  to  healthy  altitudes  on  the  Aquapim  hills  of 
some  2,000  feet. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lewis  Jones  :  It  would  be  ungrateful  on  the  part 
of  those  commercially  interested  in  West  Africa,  if  we  did  not 
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ofifer  some  tribute  to  the  Governors  who  have  so  ably  presided  over 
these  Colonies  during  recent  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  at  Lagos.  Together,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
development  of  trade  which  many  of  us  commercial  men  could 
not  have  expected  for  many  years.  The  great  weakness  in  our 
West  African  Colonies  has  been  the  determination  which  we  have 
displayed  not  to  develop  the  Hinterland.  That  policy  has  been 
changed,  and  now  we  are  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
great  development  of  trade  in  the  country  surromnding  the  Colonies. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Belgians,  for  instance,  have 
gone  almost  a  thousand  miles  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  whereas 
they  have  only  been  settled  in  the  Colony  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  amongst  us  to-night  Mr.  Woermann,  who  is 
the  leader  in  Hamburg  of  African  matters.  I  think  it  is  only  due 
to  the  Germans  to  say  that  they  are  totally  unlike  the  French,  in- 
somuch that  they  give  equal  facilities  to  all  nationalities  to  trade 
in  their  West  African  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they 
pay  us  a  great  compliment  by  the  fact  they  are  glad  to  come  and 
settle  in  our  Colonies,  thus  showing  that  in  the  British  settlements 
there  is  no  distinction  as  to  nationality.  A  good  deal  of  humbug 
has  been  talked  about  the  spirit  trade.  I  speak  as  one  knowing 
something  about  the  question.  I  am  sure  that  West  African  mer- 
chants do  not  want  this  trade,  but  they  do  not  want  it  driven  from 
our  Colonies  by  allowing  our  neighbours  to  charge  lower  rates  of 
duty.  For  instance,  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Portuguese 
should  be  made  to  charge  a  uniform  tariff,  and  then  none  of  us 
could  object.  I  spoke  to  Bishop  Tugwell  the  other  day,  and  I 
understood  him  to  think  my  view  was  quite  reasonable,  as,  of 
course,  if  we  drive  the  spirit  trade  away  from  our  Colonies  the 
native  will  go  for  his  cotton  goods  to  the  places  where  he  gets  his 
spirits.  I  am  sure,  now  that  we  are  to  have  the  railway  soon,  we 
shall  have  better  health  for  European  residents  in  Africa.  It  is 
the  high  terrace  land  of  Africa  in  which  it  is  more  possible  for 
Europeans  to  live.  We  have  struggled  very  hard  to  maintain  the 
trade  in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  I  think  we  have  pretty  well 
succeeded. 

The  Eight  Bev.  Bishop  Gluwole  :  As  a  resident  of  Lagos  and 
a  native  of  the  Yoruba  country,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  able  Paper  read  by  our  late  Governor.  I  think  I  can 
say,  in  the  name  of  the  natives  at  Lagos,  that  his  administration  has 
been  a  most  effective  one,  and  will  leave  a  landmark  on  the  history 
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of  the  country.  I  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  has  described  it  as  unfortunate  and 
as  deplorable.  But  he  thinks  the  evil  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
I  beg  most  respectfully  to  say  that  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
Africans  of  all  sections  do  not  think  that  anything  has  been  said 
with  respect  to  this  traffic  that  can  be  called  exaggerated.  All 
have  agreed  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  that  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  said  that  is  too  strong  or  that  is  beyond  what  ought  to  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  matter.  The  lecturer  has  cited  one  exaggeration. 
He  quoted  a  statement,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tugwcdl,  that  in 
a  certain  year  the  value  of  the  spirits  imported  into  Lagos  increased 
from  £1,200,000  to  nearly  £2,000,000.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
Bishop  Tugwell  never  said  that.  What  I  believe  he  said  was,  that 
the  quantity  of  spirits  imported  into  Lagos  has  increased  from  one 
and  a  quarter  million  gallons  to  something  like  two  million  gallons. 
With  respect  to  the  quality  of  these  spirits  I  am,  of  course,  no 
expert ;  but  what  I  will  say  is,  that  the  imbibing  of  strong  drink — 
even  if  of  the  best  quality— in  large  quantities  must  be  injurious ; 
and  our  point  is,  that  cheap  ardent  spirits  are  being  imported  into 
the  Yoruba  country,  and  people  are  able  to  get  drunk  at  very  little 
cost.  It  may  not  be  known  by  many  here  that  a  case  of  gin 
containing  twelve  bottles  (one  and  three-quarter  gallons)  is  in- 
voiced to  West  Africa  at  25.  lid.  I  notice  that  the  lecturer  does 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  statistical  estimate  of  the 
gallonage  of  spirits  consumed  by  individuals  calculated  firom  popula- 
tion. Certainly  it  would  be  misleading  to  apply  this  test  in  the 
case  of  Lagos  and  the  Yoruba  coimtry ;  for,  at  present,  the  spirits 
imported  into  Lagos  are  almost  all  of  them  consumed  on  the 
coast,  or  near  the  coast.  Sir  Gilbert  Garter  will  bear  me  out  in 
this ;  in  fact,  it  was  he  who  called  my  attention  to  it  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  Ibadan  Gate  in  one  of  his  tours  last 
year.  What  we  are  afraid  of  is,  that  as  the  means  of  procuring 
these  things  in  the  interior  are  made  easier,  there  will  be  a  larger 
importation,  and  that  the  whole  coimtry  will  be  flooded  with  rum 
and  gin.  That  is  our  fear.  Natives  in  Africa  are  agreed  that 
something  should  be  done  about  this  traffic.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  the  British  nation.  Meetings  have  been  organised  in  the 
country  and  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Christians,  heathens,  and 
Mohammedans ;  and  the  result  was,  that  resolutions  largely  signed 
were  passed  in  support  of  any  effort  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic  or  to  restrict  it.    I  hope  this  great  nation  will  listen  to  the 
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cry  of  the  people,  for  the  protection  and  the  prosperity  of  whom  it 
is  so  largely  responsible. 

Chief  Justice  Rayner  (Lagos) :  I  have  listened  with  very  great 
pleasure  to  Sir  Gilbert  Carter's  able  Paper.    My  connection  with 
this  Colony  only  goes  back  some  eighteen  months,  so  that  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  interesting  events  narrated  in 
the  Paper.    But  I  have  had  the  opportimity  of  seeing  something  of 
the  results  of  them,  and  they  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.    The 
country  has  now  been  made  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  one  result  of 
this  has  been  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry,  of  which  we 
have  heard  in  the  Paper.    Until  the  country  was  made  safe  for 
people  to  pass  through,  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  go  up  to  the 
interior  for  the  rubber  trade,  as  they  are  able  to  do  now.    The 
rubber  industry  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great  future  industries  of 
this  part  of  Africa.    Up  to  now  palm  oil  has  been  the  staple,  but 
rubber  promises  to  be  one  which  will  almost  rival  it.    If  litigation 
be  any  measure  of  trade,  the  rubber  industry  has  increased  vastly, 
for  in  the  last  twelve  months  a  large  amount  of  business  has  been 
brought  into  court  in  connection  with  it.    With  reference  to  the 
drink  traffic,  that  is  a  very  vexed  question.    It  is  a  question  in 
which  I  have  taken  some  interest  for  some  time  past,  and  so  fax  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  lecturer 
that  the  evils  of  the  traffic  have  been  exaggerated.    I  have  listened 
with  some  surprise  to  Bishop  Oluwole's  statement  that  so  small  a 
quantity  of  spirits  is  consumed  in  the  interior.    I  certainly  under- 
stood from  what  I  had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  vast  amount  of 
mischief  done  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of  the  traffic,  and  I 
also  gathered  the  same  from  what  Bishop  Tugwell  told  me.    Of 
course  my  own  personal  observation  has  been  confined  to  the  coast, 
but  that  observation  goes  to  support  the  view  of  the  lecturer.    The 
African  is  certainly  not  a  dnmkard,  and  it  is  not  as  common  to  see 
drunken  men  in  the  streets  of  an  African  town  as,  unfortunately,  it 
is  in  our  own  country.    Up  to  now  there  has  not  been  any  very 
great  amount  of  harm  done  to  the  African  by  this  traffic.    My  own 
experience  as  a  magistrate  and  a  judge,  which  extends  over  some 
years,  is  that  there  is  not  that  relation  between  drink  and  crime 
which  certainly  exists  in  this  country.    As  a  rule,  the  bulk  of  the 
crime  in  West  Africa  is  not  the  result  of  drink.    But  although  up 
to  now  no  great  evil  may  have  been  done,  I  think  that  we  must 
look  to  the  future  ;  and  if  the  traffic  goes  on  increasing,  evil  may 
arise.    It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  our  rule  in  Africa  brought  to  the 
natives  evils  which,  unfortunately,  drink  has  produced  in  this 
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country,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  matter.  Some  people 
at  home  say  ''  abolish  the  traf^c."  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  sii- 
ting  at  home  in  arm-chairs,  and  without  any  responsibility,  to 
dictate  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  dififerent  thing  for  us  who 
have  to  deal  practically  with  this  question  to  say  what  is  to  be  done. 
Many  serious  questions  arise — those  connected  with  revenue,  for 
instance — and  although  we  would  wish  to  do  all  we  can,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  all  that  many  of  our  friends  would  like  us  to  do.  But 
something  ought  imdoubtedly  to  be  done  to  see  whether  the  traffic 
can  be  kept  from  increasing  in  the  way  it  is  doing,  and,  if  possible, 
to  restrict  it.  Everyone  must  regret  that  the  state  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter's  health  prevents  his  going  back  to  Lagos.  I  am  sure  I  am  only 
expressing  what  everyone  in  the  Colony  feels,  whether  belonging  to 
the  official,  the  mercantile,  or  any  other  class,  when  I  say  that  his 
retirement  is  a  great  loss.  Although  we  shall  no  longer  have 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter  at  the  head  of  afEiairs,  we  know  we  shall  have 
his  cordial  sympathy  and  support  in  this  country  in  carrying  out 
any  scheme  which  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colony. 

Dr.  D.  MoRBis,  C.M.G. :  Not  long  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  Paper  from  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  on  West  Africa  as 
a  whole.  Now  we  have  been  favoured  with  an  account  of  one  of  the 
most  important  Colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Governors 
present  have  been  specially  connected  with  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  West  Africa.  Taking  only  the  rubber  industry,  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  has  told  us  how  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1882  hardly 
any  rubber  was  exported,  and  yet  through  his  individual  interest  in 
the  matter  it  is  now  exporting  rubber  to  the  value  of  £200,000.  Sir 
Alfred  mentioned  £100,000,  but  the  exact  figures  were  £218,162  in 
1893.  It  was  important  that  capable  and  progressive  men  should  be 
sent  out  to  administer  our  Colonies,  because  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  more  for  their  Colony  than  anyone  else.  Development 
is  much  more  rapid  when  a  Governor  takes  a  real  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Colony.  In  the  case  of  Lagos  its  development  has 
been  most  remarkable.  For  instance,  the  rubber  industry  in  three 
years  has  risen  from  practically  nothing  to  something  like  £800,000. 
Everyone  who  uses  rubber  in  any  way  should  feel  grateful  to  Sir 
Alfred  Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  future  supply  of  rubber,  companies  are  being  floated,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  are  saying,  "  If  you  plant  anything,  plant  rubber." 
If ,  in  a  few  years  or  so,  rubber  of  the  value  of  half  a  million  could 
be  raised  in  two  little  spots  in  Africa,  I  think  the  people  who  are 
advocating  planting  rubber  all  over  the  world  should  look  more 
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closely  into  the  matter.  We  know  that  in  Brazil  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  both  sides  of  the  Andes  are  largely  devoted  to  the 
rubber  industry.  In  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  rubber  is  likewise  being  produced  as  a  forest  product  in 
large  quantities.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  price,  according 
to  reliable  statistics,  has  risen  only  a  few  pence  per  pound.  Before 
we  start  planting  rubber  in  our  own  Colonies,  and  especially  on 
land  which  can  produce  other  things  more  valuable,  we  should  be 
satisfied  that  the  rubber  industry  is  not  likely  to  follow  the  cinchona 
industry,  which  has  caused  so  much  loss  to  planters  in  the  West 
Indies,  India,  and  Ceylon.  The  tree  which  has  been  the  means  of 
yielding  so  much  rubber  in  Lagos  extends  probably  right  across  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  The  tree  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  found  in  extensive  tracts  in  the  interior  of  West  Africa.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  should  be  most  carefully  preserved  in  all  the 
British  Colonies  where  it  is  found,  because  it  is  not  fit  to  tap  until 
it  is  of  some  size,  and  it  cannot  again  be  tapped  for  some  time.  No 
doubt  many  trees  are  bled  too  severely,  and  killed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  difficulty  in  regulating  the  tapping  of  these  trees  and 
preventing  their  destruction ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  preserve  them.  I  am 
pleased  again  to  meet  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  who  is  going  out  to  that 
part  of  the  world  from  which  I  have  just  returned — the  West  Indies 
— and  no  doubt  he  has  a  most  useful  and  valuable  career  before 
him  in  those  Colonies,  which  are  suffering  from  depression  in  their 
staple  industry.  If  anything  can  bo  done  to  assist  that  industry,  or 
raise  up  others.  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  is  in  every  way  qualified  to 
undertake  it. 

Mr.  F.  SwANZY :  Being  a  large  importer  of  rubber,  I  should  like  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  and  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  in  this  matter.  The  former  referred 
to  the  old  policy  of  remaining  on  the  sea-shore,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  our  Government  and  our  mercantile  conmiunity  as  well  are 
now  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  the  interior.  We  are 
reminded  that  we  owe  the  very  word  **  Hinterland  '*  to  Germany,  and 
that  seems  to  me  a  significant  fact.  Germany  and  France  first 
showed  us  the  value  of  going  into  the  interior.  I  think  this  Paper 
shows  the  enormous  value  of  the  policy  now  adopted  in  regaid  to 
the  trade  of  these  West  African  Colonies.  As  to  the  questiori  of 
health,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  lecturer  believes  much  may  be 
done  to  make  West  Africa  more  healthy.  I  believe,  myself,  that  hy 
sanitation  these  towns  can  be  made  comparatively  habitable  and 
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salubrious  for  the  residence  of  Europeans.  In  regard  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  I  would  remind  you  that  while  the  import  of  spirits  may 
have  increased,  the  imports  of  other  goods  have  increased  in  far 
greater  proportion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  cordially 
thanking  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  for  his  very  interesting  Paper  and  the 
instructive  discussion  it  has  elicited.  It  has  brought  before  ns  a 
number  of  gentlemen  connected  not  only  with  West  Africa,  but 
with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  showing  the  interest  that  is  taken 
by  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
Colonies. 

Sir  Gilbert  Carter  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  and,  a  vote 
of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the  Chairman,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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EIGHTH  OBDINABY  GENEBAL  MEETIKG. 

Thb  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  15, 1897, 
when  a  Paper  on  '*  The  Financial  Belations  of  the  Empire.  Can  They 
be  Improved?  "  was  read  by  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,M.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.O.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  85  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Besident  and  75  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

Andrtw  Anderson,  E,  H,  Bayldon,  J  J*.,  George  Brookman,  T,  F,  Victor 
Buxton,  M.A,,  /.P.,  Octsar  Ceamikow,  Walter  Deed,  Frederick  A,  McKensie^ 
Colin  /.  McCuUoch,  Lieut^-Colonel  Qeorge  O.  Sandeman,  Manning  K. 
SproeUm. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Bandal  /.  Alcock  (Victoria),  John  S.  AspeUng  {Transvaal),  Edward  T, 
Bailey  {Western  Australia),  F,  W,  Beyers  {Transvaal),  Qeorge  W,  Borrows 
(Transvaal),  WiUiam  P.  Brownell  (Tastfinnia),  James  A.  T,  Buckle  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  O,  A.  McLean  Buckley  (New  Zealand),  C.  E,  Carr  (Sierra 
Leone),  Wm>  8L  John  Carr  (Transvaal),  CapU  Thomas  Chrisp  (New  Zealand), 
Frederick  H,  S,  Corder  (Transvaal),  Chief  Justice  Sir  Lionel  Cox  (Straits 
Settlements),  William  J,  Craia  (Victoria),  Hermann  J,  Cramer  (British 
Bondtiras),  Henry  Cumminas  (uola  Coast  Colony),  Howard  Davenport  (South 
Australia),  Mones  Davis  [Transvaal),  Robert  C.  Earle,  M.B.C.S^.  (New 
Zealand),  Thomas  B,  English  (Cape  Colony),  Samuel  Evans  (Transvaal), 
James  F,  Ferguson  (Natal),  Henry  B,  Ford  (British  Ouiana),  P.  A,  Garland 
L,B,C,SJ,  dc,  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  George  F,  Gee  (New  Zealand),  WilHam 
C.  Goddard  (New  South  Wales),  Godfrey  Hall  (New  Zealand),  Strongman 
Hancock  (Transvaal),  Michael  S,  Hawker  (South  Australia),  Bichard  M, 
Hawker  (South  Australia),  Wm,  Beachy  Head  (Transvaal),  Rudolf  H,  Henning 
(Western  Australia),  Frank  Hyams  (New  Zealand),  WiUiam  F.  Jacob  (New 
Zealand),  Edmund  C.  Jamieson  (Transvaal),  W.  H,  Kinsman  (Natal),  James 
C.  Kirkwood  (Transvaal),  Captain  George  Kirion  (New  Zealand),  Charles  P. 
Langdon  (Victoria),  Joseph  Levi  (Victoria),  Hon,  Nathaniel  Levi,  M.L,C. 
(Victoria),  Montague  M.  Lir.htenstein  (Transvaal),  Karl  Lithman  (Cape 
Colony),  John  M,  Macaulay  (Matabeleland),  William  McCaUum  (Transvaal), 
Robert  A,  Macfie  (Porto  Rico),  Frank  Mandy  (Cape  Colony),  Kentish  Moore 
(Transvaal),  Benjamin  K,  Morton  (Victoria),  Hon,  James  Murray,  M.L,C, 
(Fiji),  Christian  R.  R,  Muttiah  (Ceylon),  Robert  J,  Nanco  (Trinidad),  F,  S, 
ifugent,  Barrister-at-Law  (Canada),  C,  R,  O'Flaherty  (Transvaal),  D,  ifontray 
Parsons  (Matabeleland),  Howard  Pirn  (Transvaal),  Rt,  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furly,  K,C,M.G,  (Governor  of  New  Zealand),  John  Root,junr,  (Ceylon),  Huah 
Ross  (Sierra  Leone),  Edward  G,  Sinckler,  J,P,  (Barbados),  Ebb  Smith 
(Queensland),  Harry  D.  Solomon  (Transvaal),  George  G,  Stead  (New  Zealand), 
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Waiiam  F.  8HII,  J.P.  (Natal),  CoUmd  /.  M.  TempUUm  (Yictoria),  0.  A. 
Tucker  {Mashonaland),  Robert  Thomson  (New  Brunswick),  Wm.  A.  Tdfin 
(Victoria),  B.  A.  Walcott  (Jamaica),  H.  JR.  Walker  (New  Zealand),  Donald  F. 
Wilbraham  (Sierra  Leone),  James  G,  Wilson  (New  Zealand),  F.  B.  Winch- 
combe  (New  South  Wales),  Walter  J,  Young  (South  AustraUa),  Louis  F. 
Zietsman  (Cape  Colony), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  receiyed  from  the  yarions  Oovemments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  introduced  Sir  Oeorge  Baden-Powell,  E.C.M.6.1 
M.P.,  and  called  upon  him  to  read  his  Paper  on : — 


THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  OP  THE  EMPIBE. 
CAN  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

Thb  coming  together  of  all  provinces  and  interests  of  our  great 
Empire,  in  flEtct  and  in  sentiment,  is  in  no  case  more  real  and  yet 
less  appreciated  than  in  connection  with  its  financial  relations.  So 
far  as  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  concerned  we  have  had  during  the 
beneficent  reign  of  Her  Majesty — as  it  were — ^three  ages.  The  first 
twenty  years  were  a  stone  age  of  negligence,  ignorance  and  uncon- 
cern. Then  followed  twenty  years  or  so  of  an  iron  age  of  that 
policy  best  known  as  the  *'  cut  the  painter  "  policy,  when  separation, 
present  or  eventual,  was  coldly  regarded  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
threatening  increase  of  the  burdens  of  an  expanding  Empire.  After 
this  came  twenty  years  of  a  bronze  age  of  mixture  and  contradiction, 
but  of  a  steady  and  rapid  welding  together  of  mutual  and  general 
desires  for  closer  union.  And  this  sixtieth  year  promises  the  dawn 
of  a  golden  age  of  cohesion,  uniformity,  and  complete  union  of  a 
grand  United  Empire. 

In  no  detail  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  this  Empire ;  and  Government  control  in  financial  afiEBdrs, 
whether  necessary  or  adventitious,  is,  after  all,  that  function  of 
government  which  most  directly  and  obviously  afifects  a  people. 

The  subject  of  the  financial  relations  of  tiie  Empire  is  one  of 
pressing  importance.  But  in  its  general  aspect,  as  one  whole,  it 
has  never  yet  received  adequate  expression  or  adequate  treatment. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  a  change  is  impending.  Many  of 
the  details  were  for  the  first  time  brought  forward  for  common 
discussion  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887 ;  many  were  taken 
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in  hand  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1894,  whioh  was  presided 
oyer  with  such  marked  ability  and  singular  tact  by  our  Chairman  of 
to-night ;  many  haye  become  the  sabject  of  official  correspondence 
and  consultation  and  of  Parliamentary  action.  In  every  case  isolated 
action  has  been  deprecated  ;  in  eyery  case  the  co-operation  of  the 
self -growing  Colonies  has  been  claimed  as  a  first  necessity. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  (June  4, 1B88)»  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
asked  whether  the  liability  to  pay  the  double  death  duty  ^  could  not 
be  put  an  end  to  by  the  adoption  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of  some 
uniform  principle  such  as  that  the  locality  of  the  estate  and  not  the 
domicile  of  the  testator  should  determine  the  UahiUty  of  Legacy 
and  Sticcession  Duty.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied : — 

"With  regard  to  this  question  I  can  only  say  that  the  great 
change  it  contemplates  could  not  be  effected  except  with  the 
approval  of  every  Colonial  Legislature  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament"  The  Agents-General  will  remember  all  the  excellent 
work  they  achieved  in  this  respect,  and  how  this  vexing  point  in  the 
financial  relations  came  to  be  settled  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1894. 

Last  year,  in  reply  to  a  very  able  memorial  firom  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  urging  that  British  Income  Tax  must  not  be 
levied  twice  over  on  the  same  British  incomes,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  replied,  ''It  would  be  necessary  to  consider  as  a 
whole  the  fiscal  relations,  and  the  burdens  of  tibe  different  parts  of 
the  Empire."  * 

Last  year  I  withdrew  my  amendment  to  the  Income  Tax  Act 
(proposing  treatment  similar  to  that  agreed  upon  in  1894  in  regard 
to  the  Death  Duties),  because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained to  me  that  any  isolated  action  in  the  matter  was  impossible, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  quid  pro  quo  and  subject  to  a  review  of  all 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Empire. 

I  would  ask  that  to-night  we  consider  this  question  '*  as  a  whole." 
I  would  add  that  the  opportunity  is  peculiarly  opportune.  The 
present  month  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
Empire  in  the  fact  that  it  witnesses  the  coming  to  the  Mother 
Country  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  homage  and  honour  to 
their  illustrious  Sovereign  of  eleven  Colonial  Premiers.  There  is 
nothing  unprecedented  in  their  being  Colonial.  Bome,  Spain, 
Venioe^all  states  of  history  with  oversea  Empires — saw  from  time 
to  time  the  administrators  and  chiefs  of  their  oversea  provinces 

*  See  Memorial  from  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institate  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Proceedings,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  zix.  p.  334. 
'  Broeeedings,  Boyal  Coknml  ZnspiMef  vol.  xxyii.  p.  448. 
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come  to  consult  or  to  honour  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  the 
Empire.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  term  Colonial,  with  our 
Empire,  constitutes  an  area  of  the  world's  surface  very  greatly 
exceeding  that  held  by  any  previous  Empires.  Specially  importaixt 
is  it  also  to  remember  tlukt  of  the  temperate  areas  of  the  eartii 
where  white  men  can  labour  and  live,  which  were  unoccupied  by 
civilised  man  until  this  century,  the  Colonial  Premiers  represent 
the  civilized  administration  of  not  less  than  two-thirds. 

But  the  fact  that  is  entirely  unprecedented  is  that  they  are  not 
only  Colonial  but  Premiers.  In  other  words,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world's  history  the  provinces  of  a  great  Empire — all  the 
provinces  in  which  white  labour  is  possible — spontaneously  send  to 
greet  the  Sovereign  their  chosen  chiefs — chosen  by  popular  and  free 
constitutions  by  the  independent  suffirages  and  the  peoples  of  those 
Provinces.  They  are  the  outcome  and  the  representatives  of  that 
self-government  to  which  we  owe  the  £ree  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Empire. 

The  very  root  and  foundation  of  this  free  self-government  is  Fiscal 
Liberty.  Each  Province  of  the  Empire,  so  soon  as  it  came  to  contain 
a  sufficiency  of  population,  was  endowed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
with  the  right  and  the  duty  of  self-government  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  Parliament,  constitutionally  controlling  the  purses  of  the 
people,  delegated  this  control  to  the  people  of  those  distant  oommu- 
nities  as  they  arose. 

The  financial  relations  which  have  grown  up  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  Freedom  are,  however,  of  a  very  varied  character. 
The  Times  wrote  the  other  day  of  the  new  Canadian  Tariff 
resolutions,  "  If  they  do  nothing  else  .  .  .  they  do  an  incalculable 
service  by  raising  Imperial  questions  which  have  been  too  long  left 
in  a  chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  condition." 

The  fiscal,  or  to  use  the  now  popular  term  the  financial,  relations 
of  the  various  communities  of  our  Empire  are  certainly  in  a  chaotic, 
but  are  they  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  ?  The  genius  of  our 
nation  is  individualism.  Individual  liberty  necessarily  engenders 
infinite  variety.  Is  this  less  satisfactory  than  the  rigidity  oi  strict 
uniformity  ?  To  solve  this  problem  we  must  ask  ourselves,  What 
is  this  chaos,  and  can  it  and  should  it  be  reduced  to  order  ? 

To  my  mind  the  central  problem  is  the  general  prosperity.  And 
I  would  narrow  these  general  problems  to  the  specific  inquiry.  Will 
this,  that,  or  the  other  restriction,  or  compromise,  or  freedom 
improve  the  general  prosperity  ? 

A  primary  postulate  of  our  argument  is  the  precise  relationship 
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in  which  the  Tarions  portions  of  the  British  Empire  now  stand  to 
one  another  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  old  Colonial 
system  all  oversea  provinces  are  regarded  as  dependencies.  The  first 
revulsion  of  opinion  in  Free  England  sought,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
to  initiate  the  policy  popularly  known  as  ''  cutting  the  painter." 
The  means  adopted  to  that  end  was  the  free  grant  of  self- 
government,  and,  above  all,  the  free  grant  of  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
taxation.  The  avowed  object  of  the  policy  was  ''  to  pave  the  way 
to  separation,'*  to  make  of  our  Dependencies,  Independencies.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  Liberty  in  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  business 
instincts  of  our  race  has  of  its  own  experience  and  experiments 
come  almost  invariably  to  the  conclusion  that  security  and  credit, 
and  the  consequent  assured  prosperity  and  progress,  are  best  main- 
tained by  our  dependencies  becoming,  not  independencies,  but 
interdependencies.  Mutuality  and  co-operation  have  usurped  the 
places  ordinarily  occupied  by  jealousy  and  antagonism,  and  the  first 
fact  that  faces  us  in  dealing  with  the  chaotic  financial  relations  of 
the  British  Empire  is  that  its  component  parts  have  grown  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  Uberty  to  become  closely  and  inseparably  inter- 
dependent one  on  the  other. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  really  chaotic  condition  of  things,  is 
obvious  inunediately  we  call  to  mind  the  discussions  that  have  raged 
around  such  points  as  Customs  tariffis,  commercial  federation  of  the 
Empire,  double  income  taxes,  double  death  duties,  Colonial  debts, 
Government  subsidies  and  Defence  contributions. 

Matters  are  further  complicated  by  the  universal  presence  of  that 
necessary  evil,  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affidrs. 

When  I  quote  the  term  ''  chaotic,"  all  those  present  here  this 
evening  who  know  any  single  British  Colony,  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  the  very  last  term  that  can  be  applied  with  truth  to  the 
financial  or  fiscal  i^airs  of  any  one  British  Colony.  Chaos  is  only 
developed  when  we  range  together  the  enormous  variety  of  systems 
which  have  so  speedily  developed  in  these  numerous  free  congenital 
communities.  As  an  appendix  to  this  Paper  are  given  some  figures 
in  tables,  and  I  have  in  hand  a  great  many  more,  all  conclusive  of 
this  great  faat  of  infinite  variety,  of  lack  of  general  system,  and  of 
absence  of  common  uniformity.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
system  in  each  Colony  does  appear,  at  aU  events  to  outsiders,  very 
excellently  to  suit  the  special  circumstances  of  that  particular  Colony. 
The  problem  I  would  put  is,  How  far  each  separate  authority  is  wise 
or  willing  to  modify  local  arrangement  with  a  view  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  general  situation  ?  We  have  our  Premiers  of  the  Empire 
with  us  just  now  in  our  Mother  Country.  The  authorities  of  our 
central  Colonial  department,  consulting  with  those  of  our  Defence, 
Foreign,  Trade,  and  Revenue  departments,  will  exchange  Tiews  with 
these  Premiers,  and  thoughts  and  words  now  produced  will  without 
doubt  result  in  acts  in  the  near  future. 

But  once  for  all  I  make  this  protest,  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  my 
intention  in  any  sense  to  attempt  dogmatism,  in  any  degree  to  deter- 
mine what  is  right,  in  any  way  to  do  more  than  picture  as  a  whole 
the  fiscal  relations  and  burdens  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  suggest  possible  lines  of  action.  I  cannot  find  that  this  has 
been  done  before.  I  have  myself  asked  in  Parliament  for  returns 
to  elucidate  the  position,  but  have  not  always  obtained  them.  I 
have  been  enabled  to  follow  up  the  material  points,  and  while  this 
is  no  occasion  to  give  all  the  details  of  a  subject  of  such  vastness 
and  complexity,  any  material  omissions  which  I  may  make  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  far  more  competent 
authorities  whom,  we  all  trust,  will  give  us  their  views  when  onoe 
I  have  opened  the  subject. 


The  Existing  Relations. 

I  am  treating  of  interdependencies,  and  my  main  description  will 
be  of  those  financial  matters  which,  developed  in  any  one,  afifect  the 
other  British  communities. 

When  first  our  Colonies  developed  into  self-supporting  com- 
munities— even  in  the  old  days  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  the  two  Canadas,  more  than  100  years  ago — ^the 
Imperial  Parliament  delegated,  in  various  forms,  to  these  groups  of 
**  Englishmen  abroad,"  the  power  to  tax  themselves  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  their  community.  This  wholesome  policy  came  to  its 
fullest  development  when,  in  1887  in  North  America,  in  1850 
in  Australia,  and  in  1870  in  South  AMca  the  foundations  were  laid 
of  the  existing  system  of  what  is  known  as  **  responsible  govern- 
ment." 

But  while  the  Imperial  Parliament  did  freely  delegate  powers  of 
self-taxation,  this  involved  the  transference  to  each  Colony  of  the 
burdens  of  maintaining  efficient  administration,  and  of  defending 
the  territory  against  attack.  The  Mother  Country  remained,  and 
fcr  the  present  remains,  responsible  for  the  naval  defence  of  the 
f^otpire,  and  for  the  entire  burden  of  foreign  affairs. 

^  tw  as  financial  relations  are  concerned,  in  latter  days  in  each 
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of  these  matters  steps  have  actnally  been  taken  bringing   the 
Colonies  in  line  with  tiie  Mother  Gonntry. 

All  the  ''  responsible  "  Colonies,  so  soon  as  they  received  their 
constitntiony  freely,  willingly  and  effectively  provided  for  their  own 
territorial  defence,  abeady  providing  100,000  trained  troops,  of 
whom  we  see  such  splendid  samples  here  now,  while  many  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  where,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Imperial 
troops  had  to  be  relied  on  for  defence,  continued  to  make  annual 
contributions  (£250,000)  for  the  use  of  such  troops.  But  in 
recent  years,  as  is  well  known,  the  Australian  Colonies  marked 
their  coming  to  manhood  by  actually  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
their  floating  trade,  and  now  we  see  that  patriotic  statesmen  at  the 
Cape  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Perhaps  the  most  serious, 
as  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  practical,  problem  in  our  Colonial 
relations  is  that  of  common  contributions  for  common  defence — 
a  problem  involving  the  further  necessary  contingent  of  common 
constitution  and  common  control. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  afihirs  in  recent  years, 
negotiations,  especially  for  the  making  of  specific  treaties,  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  special  envoys  representing  the 
Colonies  at  Washington,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  At  International 
Conferences  on  postal,  maritime,  sanitary,  fishery,  and  other  matters, 
special  representatives  of  the  Colonies  interested  have  taken  their 
places  by  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  board. 

Here  at  once  we  see  a  sharing  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the  nation 
in  its  dealings  with  other  nations — a  sharing  in  the  highest  attributes 
of  Sovereignty.  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Canadian  Tariff 
Besolutions,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  argument  was  as  to  the 
binding  effect  of  certain  treaties  in  Canada,  seeing  that  Canada  had 
not  been  consulted  while  they  were  being  made.  This  ex  post  facto 
argument  indicates  the  growth  of  a  widespread  conviction  that  the 
Colonies  are  willing,  in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  of 
Empire,  to  take  part  in  the  duties. 

Turning  from  these  general  considerations,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
financial  relations  in  their  details  of  Indirect  Taxation,  Direct 
Taxation,  and  State  assistance. 

I.    Indibbct  Taxation. 
Customs  Tariffs. 

Indirect  taxation  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Customs 
Tkurifiis,  and  we  enter  upon  the  very  vortex  of  the  opposing  currents 
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of  free  trade  and  protection,  and  find  ourselves  in  tbe  confosing 
swirl  of  reciprocity,  and  preferential  and  differential  duties. 

In  the  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  groups  of  com- 
munities within  our  Empire  raise  the  following  proportions  of  their 
tax  revenue  from  Customs  duties. 


United  Kingdom 

.    24  per  cent. 

Australasia 

.    25  per  cent. 

India 

.      7       .. 

South  Africa    . 

.    38       „ 

North  America 

.    35       „ 

Tropical  . 

.    33       .. 

Customs  Tariffs  exist  in  infinite  variety,  from /our  or  five  articles 
in  some  tariffs  to  several  hundreds  in  others.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable class  of  goods  is  taxed  somewhere  in  the  Empire.  In 
addition  to  this  in  twenty  out  of  the  forty-three  separate  British 
governments,  export  duties  are  levied  on  a  variety  of  goods. 

In  Canada  and  Victoria  the  ad  valorem  duties  are  decidedlj 
high,  and  in  many  cases,  such  as  silk,  carpets,  apparel,  ^.y  &0.9 
reach  80  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  In  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
Newfoundland,  the  duties  are  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  and  25  per 
cent.  In  a  great  many  other  Colonies,  however,  the  average  of 
5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  is  rarely  exceeded,  while  Colonies  like 
New  South  Wales,  Malta,  &c.,  have  a  very  large  "  firee  "  list,  and  others, 
such  as  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  have  free  ports. 

In  regard  to  raising  revenue  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  that  a 
moderate  tariff  is  the  most  fruitful,,  and  the  problem  of  generating 
or  developing  specific  industries  by  means  of  a  high  customs 
tariff,  does  not  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  actual  results 
of  high  protective  tariffs.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  continue 
to  be  the  main  instances  in  point. 

In  the  Mother  Country,  as  indeed  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
increased  and  very  general  attention  has  been  given  recently  to 
what  is  called  the  commercial  federation  of  the  Empire.  This 
movement  seeks  to  open  up  and  develop  the  Empire  by  placing  its 
commerce  on  a  sure  field  of  freer  intercourse ;  but  it  is  dominated  by 
the  essentially  patriotic  view  that  the  freedom  of  intercourse  should 
be  for  Britidi  communities  only.  We  are  proud  and  thankful  to 
have  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department  a  statesman  of  the 
most  business-like  capacities.  Mr.  Chamberlain  espoused  this  in- 
viting idea,  at  all  events  so  far  as  to  seek  the  opinion  of  leading 
Colonial  Governments,  and  his  circular  despatch  was  followed  np 
by  a  very  forcible  and  eloquent  speech  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  in  June  last  year.  Of 
course,  this  question  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again.  I 
myself  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  an  especially 
large  gathering  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  June  1887 
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— ^when  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Conference  were 
present — on  tiie  Conunercial  Relations  of  our  Empire,  especially  in 
connection  with  Government  action ;  and  the  recent  action  of 
Canada  in  the  well-known  new  tariff  resolutions  has  awakened  a 
fresh  and  very  lively  interest  in  the  matter. 

We  all  of  us  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Empire,  and  I  would  briefly  classify  the  several 
methods  by  which  these  improvements  are  sought  to  be  secured 
under  the  headings,  ''  Zollverein,"  "  Preferential  Treatment  and 
Reciprocity,"  "  Low  Tariffs." 

The  oentral  idea  of  a  Zollverein  is  free  trade  within  the  nation,  but 
a  fence  of  high  duties  against  all  foreign  trade.  On  the  very 
threshold  we  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  suggested  advan- 
tages. Nine  persons  out  of  ten  appear  to  think  that  levying  a  heavy 
import  duty  is  a  simple  act  of  hostility  to  the  country  producing 
the  goods  so  imported.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  appear  to  think 
that  there  must  be  a  great  national  advantage  in  placing  the  trade 
between  '*  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  a  more  favourable 
footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries.'* 

No  one  can  deny  that  to  place  trade  on  a  more  favourable  footing 
is  good.  But  to  favour  one  division  of  trade  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  division  is  not  so  self-evident  a  truism. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  favouring  also  is  not  conunonly  under- 
stood. Most  persons  would  say,  '*  Oh,  the  way  to  favour  the  trade 
of  a  Colony  against  that  of  a  foreign  ooimtry  is  to  put  import 
duties  on  the  latter.*'  It  is  certain  that  import  duties  are  an 
obstacle  to  the  free  current  of  trade.  But  the  effects  of  this 
obstacle  depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  external  trade  of  any  country 
represents  but  a  portion  or  share  in  its  total  industrial  effort.  In 
the  Mother  Country,  for  instance,  the  supply  of  the  home  market  is 
probably  three  times  as  large  a  business  as  the  supply  of  outside 
markets.  And  the  proportions  of  external  to  internal  trade  differ 
enormously  in  different  countries,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  remember 
that  the  value  per  head  of  population  of  external  trade  is  as 
follows : — 

£ 
United  Kingdom  .  .  15 
United  States  .      3 

France  ....      7 
Germany       ...      8 

Moreover,  external  trade  is  merely  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  this  exchange  only  takes  place  normally  provided  there  is 
profit  on  both  sides.    In  any  way  to  check  or  lessen  this  exchange 


£ 
Victoria.  ...  22 
New  Sooth  Wales  .  .  27 
Canada ....      9 
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is  to  rednoe  the  profits  of  the  nation.  Import  duties  have  the 
effect  of  checking  trade  when  once  they  are  high  enough  to  affect 
prices  or  divert  trade. 

Another  vital  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  policy  of  free 
imports  enables  a  country  to  enjoy  the  high  advantage  of  the  lowest 
possible  cost  for  all  it  uses  or  consumes.  This  is  what  has  given 
to  the  United  Kingdom  its  enormous  industrial  superiority  over  all 
other  States.  The  farmer  pays  the  lowest  price  for  his  manures, 
his  foods,  his  implements ;  the  manufacturer  pays  the  lowest  price 
for  his  raw  materials  and  his  machinery ;  the  shipowner  pays  the 
lowest  price  for  his  ships  and  his  stores;  and,  above  all,  the 
wage-earner,  who  receives  actually  higher  wages  than  are  obtained 
in  any  other  country,  enjoys  the  farther  advantage  of  purchasing 
all  that  he  uses  or  consumes  at  the  lowest  known  prices.  The 
policy  of  ''  free  imports  "  enables  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  compete  successfully  in  the  great  home  market,  and 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  other  manufacturers  of  the  same 
kind,  because  they  produce  at  lowest  cost. 

Apart  from  these  wholesome  effects  of  free  imports,  it  has  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  imports  are  in  great  measure  exchanges  for 
exports.  Whichever  way  it  is  taken,  this  becomes  evident.  If  we 
export  machinery  and  cloth  to  Germany,  and  we  decline  to  receive 
toys  and  sugar  from  Germany,  the  Germans  will  go  for  their 
machinery  and  cloth  to  some  nation  which  will  accept  their  toys 
and  sugar.  The  volume  of  exports  and  imports  in  any  country  are 
bound  to  rise  and  fstU  together,  and  any  country  which  imports 
largely  for  the  supply  of  its  home  market  will  necessarily  have  to 
export  largely  in  exchange. 

But  while  a  ZoUverein  must  hamper  foreign  trade,  and  therefore 
is  harmfrd,  it  has  a  great  good  effect  in  establishing  free  interchange 
of  commodities  over  the  whole  area  within  its  ring  fence.  The 
Customs  Federation  of  the  German  ZoUverein  has  given  the 
blessing  of  this  free  trade  for  years  to  all  Northern  Germany.  So, 
too,  all  over  the  three  million  square  miles  of  the  United  States 
absolute  free  trade  has  existed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  An 
area  as  large  and  as  fertile  as  the  whole  of  Europe  has  thus 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free  trade,  a  cause  of  prosperous  growth 
unprecedented  and  unequalled  in  all  history.  It  is,  however,  now 
conceded  that  a  ZoUverein  policy  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the 
British  Empire,  primarily  because  each  of  the  component  purts 
is  determined  to  raise  some  of  its  revenue  from  customs  duties,  and 
secondly,  because  there  is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  the  rapidly 
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growing  foreign  trade  of  many  of  these  provinces  is  well  worth 
foetering  and  not  checking. 

I  pass  from  the  ZoUverein  to  Bedprocity.  This  essential  idea  is 
little  in  favoor  in  Europe,  although  it  is  the  dominating  idea  in 
North  America.  Most  countries  on  the  Continent  favour  the  idea 
of  protecting  themselves  against  all  foreign  competition.  The 
United  Kingdom  bases  its  prosperity  and  growth  on  the  opposite 
policy  of  welcoming  foreign  imports  as  necessitating  and  stimulating 
British  exports.  But  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
prevailing  plea  is  Do  ut  des,  "  I  will  give  what  you  give,"  "  I  will 
lower  my  tariff  if  you  will  lower  yours.*'  Even  the  protecticmist 
will  yield  his  high  duties  if  some  other  State  will  do  the  same. 
Even  the  free  trader  will  decline  to  trade  freely  with  any  country 
which  declines  to  make  equivalent  tariff  reductions.  But  this 
Beoiprocity  policy  in  its  essence  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
nationality  or  state.  The  tariff  resolutions  so  recently  proposed  by 
the  new  Dominion  Government  in  Canada  are  excellent  examples 
of  the  policy  of  Beciprocity.  Mr.  Feilding,  the  able  Finance 
Minister,  pointed  this  out  with  admirable  distinctness.  He  said 
(April  24)  :— 

''  We  do  not  offer  anything  to  Great  Britain  by  our  resolutions 
which  is  offered  to  Great  Britain  alone.  We  recognise  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  alone,  by  her  Uberal  policy,  is  in  a  position  to  avail 
herself  of  this  offer  immediately;  but  we  make  an  offer  not  to 
Great  Britain  only,  but  to  every  nation  which  is  prepared  to  accept 
it."  So  that  we  see,  in  reference  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  Com- 
mercial Federation  of  the  Empire,*'  while  a  Zollverein  is  an 
impossibility,  so  Beciprocity  in  its  very  nature  does  not  draw  the 
line  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  said  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  some  of 
our  Colonies  is  a  material  factor  in  this  issue.  I  briefly  recapitulate 
the  leading  facts  in  this  connection. 

Exports  (00,000  omitted). 


From 

To  Countries  within  the  Empire 

To  Foreign  Oountries 

1867 

1881 

1896 

1867 

1 

1881 

1896 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

India      . 

44,0 

50,5 

63,6 

9,5 

80,2 

57,8 

Tropical  Ck>lonies  . 

13,6 

15,5 

16,9 

4,9 

11,0 

18,4 

Australasia     . 

30,2 

46,1 

56,6 

4 

2,4 

7,4 

Sooth  Africa  . 

2,6 

9,0 

16,5 

1 

2 

6 

North  America 

9.6 

12,9 

14.4 

10.2 

9,5 

10,8 

Totals    . 

100,0 

134.0 

167,7 

26,1 

53,3 

94,0 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colonial 
exports  to  the  Mother  Country  are  in  reality  only  in  transit  to 
foreign  countries,  and  aid  to  make  the  total  value  of  £58,000,000  of 
foreign  and  Colonial  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  treaty  engagements 
entered  into  by  our  Empire.  Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said 
that  the  variety  of  existing  treaties,  old  and  new,  do  not  prevent 
our  Colonies  from  making  any  preferential  rates  of  import  duty  they 
may  choose  to  make  amongst  themselves,  nor  do  they  prevent  the 
United  Kingdom  levying  differential  duties  in  their  favour.  But 
they  do  give  several  foreign  States  the  right  to  entering  their  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  rates  prevailing  in  any  Colony  at  any  time,  no 
matter  what  the  reason  or  the  cause  for  the  lowness  of  the  rates. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  allude  to  the  treaties  with  Belgium  and 
Germany  made  in  1862  and  1865,  and  no  doubt  a  dozen  other 
Powers  can  claim  '*  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment  by  the  means 
of  these  treaties. 

But  it  is  very  commonly  forgotten  that  other  treaties  have  been 
attempted  and  have  been  made  expressly  by  and  for  Colonies 
similarly  binding  in  character.  The  West  Indies  have  long 
agitated  for  a  special  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  offered  Newfoundland  in  1892  a  treaty  which 
would  have  obliged  that  Colony  to  discriminate  against  Canada. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  Canada  has  made  and  worked  trade 
conventions  with  the  United  States  of  a  reciprocal  character. 

Canada,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  pressed  for  similar 
agreements  with  Spain  and  France.  In  February  1898,  indeed, 
there  was  negotiated  and  signed  in  Paris  by  the  Special  Canadian 
Commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Ambassador,  a  treaty 
specifically  providing  that  while  Canadian  produce  secured  ''  most 
favoured  nation  "  treatment  in  France,  Algeria,  and  French  Colonies, 
the  produce  of  France  and  her  Colonies  was  to  enjoy  "  most 
favoured  nation  "  treatment  in  entry  into  Canada.  The  Cape  Colony 
has  entered  into  a  Customs  Union  with  the  Independent  Orange 
Free  State. 

The  interesting  plea  now  advanced  by  some  in  Canada — ^that 
Canada,  though  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire,  is  not  a  parfy 
to  any  treaty  which  involves  financial  sacrifice  until  and  unless  that 
treaty  has  been  endorsed  by  her  Parliament — is  one  that  holds  the 
germs  of  an  excellent  constitutional  principle ;  and,  whatever  its 
technical  error  in  applicability,  it  indicates  well  another  instance  of 
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'*  obaoa  *'  in  our  Empire  finanoial  relations.  I  have  myself  pointed 
out  the  infinite  variety  in  definition  and  in  terms  of  the  clauses  in 
the  various  extant  treaties  which  affect  our  Colonies.  (I  give  some 
of  these  in  an  ap|>endix.) 

If  we  would  remedy  this  ''  chaos  "  the  whole  question  should  he 
examined  into  and  made  clear  hy  competent  men  with  a  view  to 
such  further  action  in  this  matter  of  treaty  arrangements  touching 
our  financial  relations  as  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity.  The  great  question  of  securing  ''  most 
favoured  nation"  entry  into  as  many  markets  as  possible,  subject, 
as  now,  to  the  adherence  of  '*  Besponsible  "  Colonies,  is  linked  with 
the  rule  that  no  Colony  should  accord  to  a  foreign  country  better 
terms  than  it  is  willing  to  accord  to  a  fellow  Colony,  and  all  is 
dominated  by  the  great  rule  of  the  Empire  that  no  part  must  act 
so  as  to  damage  any  other  part. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  in  this  connection  is  the 
sentiment  which  is  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  the  desire  for  Com- 
mercial Federation — a  sentiment  of  nationality,  of  patriotism,  of 
racial  or  national  unity.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the 
trade  between  the  different  territories  acknowledging  the  sway  of 
one  Queen  is,  and  should  be,  different  in  natural  position  to  the 
trade  between  territories  belonging  to  rival  and  foreign  States. 
This  is  a  great  natural  fact,  and  in  this  revision  of  our  whole  treaty 
system,  which  has  become  necessary  owing  to  the  entrance  of  the 
new  element  of  a  world-wide  trading  Empire,  this  great  fact  should 
be  given  due  prominence,  and  should  be  established  once  and  for 
all.  It  is  in  its  essence  national  or  domestic  trade,  and  as  such 
differs  categorically  from  foreign  trade.  This  must  be  made  quite 
dear.  It  may  be  desirable  at  some  place  or  at  some  time  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  general  law,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  demands  of  a 
temporary  or  local  reciprocity  have  to  be  met.  But  the  general 
&ct  needs  public  recognition. 

In  general  then,  so  far  as  regards  indirect  taxation,  each  self- 
governing  province  of  the  Empire  has  its  own  inalienable  right  to 
raise  its  revenue  as  it  pleases,  and  with  the  other  provinces  to  make 
what  tariff  arrangements  they  may  wish.  But  the  tariffs  of  the 
dependencies— of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  of  India— remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  foreign  trade,  treaties  and 
agreements  naturally  dominate  the  situation,  and  in  regard  to  these 
a  great  and  beneficent  piece  of  work  remains  for  general  examina- 
tion and  statement  of  the  position,  and  after  that  for  effective  re- 
vision with  the  direct  aid  and  concurrence  of  our  self-governing 
Colonies. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  add  one  word  as  to  another  international 
"  interference  "  with  commerce.  States  are  apt  to  grant  or  allow 
bounties  on  export  of  certain  goods.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
sugar,  these  bounties  may  have  a  serious  and  harmful  effect  on 
certain  other  countries.  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  cry  aloud 
for  some  remedy  of  this  grievance,  some  defence  against  this  foreign 
aggression.  We  are  not  to-night  concerned  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  But  whether  by  reason  of  treaty  engagements  or  pre- 
vailing principles,  the  Mother  Country  has  been  unable  hitherto  to 
fight  the  battle  of  these  Colonies.  Bounties  bleed  the  country 
which  gives  them,  and  therefore  there  is  great  reluctance  to  grant 
countervailing  bounties.  But  this  question  is  one  which  urgently 
demands  the  active  intervention  of  the  Government. 

n.    Direct  Taxation. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  delegated  the 
right  to  raise  revenue  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties  of 
maintaining  law  and  order,  and  defending  the  Colonial  territory 
against  invasion.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  this  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxation. 

Thus  the  various  provinces  composing  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
at  the  date  of  consolidation,  specially  reserved  to  themselveB  the 
privileges  of  direct  taxation.  In  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  all 
the  Colonies — and  especially  the  Crown  Colonies — there  is  infinite 
variety  in  the  direct  taxes  levied.  Not  unnaturally  these  local 
fiscal  arrangements  very  directly  affect  other  portions  of  the  Empire, 
and  therefore  become  elements  of  grave  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  financial  relations. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  1882-4  as  Finance  Commissioner  in 
reviewing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies, 
I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  remarkable  varieties  developed  in  every 
island  and  Colony  in  the  matter  of  direct  taxation.  No  two  adminis- 
trations had  the  same  system  or  schedule,  and  it  became  palpably 
evident  on  the  evidence  of  the  planters  and  merchants,  and  indeed 
of  all  classes,  that  this  conflicting  and  confusing  variety  did  much 
to  check  and  prevent  intercourse  and  interchange  of  men's  goods 
and  capitaL  And  I  found  in  London  that  this  variety  of  taxation 
had  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the  supply  of  ci^ital  for  investment. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  impossibility  for  an  outsider  to  understand 
all  these  differences,  that  no  single  island  could  attract  the  capital 
so  necessary  to  its  development  except  through  the  cironmsoribed 
channels  of  the  few  actually  connected  with  that  particular  island. 
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The  investor  or  the  merohant  or  the  shipowner  is  puzzled  and 
soared  when  he  finds  himself  faced  by  elaborate  schedules  of  shipping 
dues,  land  tax,  property  tax,  income  tax,  house  tax,  excise,  and 
what  not.  The  result  is  he  goes  elsewhere  with  his  money  and  his 
trade  and  his  ships. 

The  more  I  have  examined  into  these  direct  taxes  the  more  I 
recognise  not  only  the  possibility,  but  also  the  need  for  uniformity 
in  principle,  although  not  for  identical  measures. 

A  word  is  desirable  as  to  statistical  classification,  for  it  is  on  facts 
that  it  is  best  to  found  conclusions  or  actions.  I  have  now  whole 
sheaves  of  tables  of  the  revenue  of  the  different  Colonies.  But 
they  are  in  each  Colony  classified  on  some  different  principle.  And 
what  has  surprised  me  is  to  find  that  so  very  many  different  prin- 
ciples could  exist,  each  one  of  which  is  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

Happily  on  this  occasion,  as  we  have  not  to  go  into  details,  but 
only  to  consider  general  features,  I  need  only  say  that  much,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  general  uniformity  to 
remove  obstructions  which  at  present  exist  in  the  channels  of  trade 
and  investment  within  the  Empire. 

Stamp  duties  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  commercial  and 
financial  men.  Those  on  bonds  and  companies'  transfers  and  shares 
are  in  great  degree  a  levying  of  income  on  capital  employed  in 
Colonial  development ;  or  again,  there  is  often  a  double  stamp  duty 
to  be  paid  on  insurance  policies,  as  in  the  case  of  a  policy  taken  out 
in  an  English  company  by  a  resident  at  the  Cape.  But  time  will 
only  permit  me  to  call  special  attention  to  Death  Duties  and  to 
Income  Tax. 

Death  Duties. 

It  so  happens  that  this  problem  of  death  duties  has  been  recently 
handled  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  1894  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  introducing  his  revised  scheme  of  Death  Duties, 
said  that  for  the  first  time  the  tax  would  now  be  levied  on  property 
abroad.  Opposition  was  at  once  aroused.  In  the  press  and  in 
Parliament  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  proved  to  be  wrong, 
and  he  had  ultimately  to  concede  to  the  insertion  of  an  amendment 
which  I  placed  on  the  paper  in  the  words : — "  Provided  that  there 
shall  be  deducted  for  such  duty  any  sum  or  sums  which  are  shown 
to  have  been  paid  as  Death  Duties  on  the  property  in  the  Colony 
in  which  the  property  is  situate,  and  on  which  equivalent  exemption 
is  granted  in  respect  of  property  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
Debates  ensued,  but  eventually  the  amendment  was  embodied  in  the 
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Act,  and  now  death  duties  paid  in  anyone  Colony,  on  property  theite 
situate,  can  be  deducted  from  death  duties  charged  on  the  same 
property  on  the  death  of  an  owner  in  England.  Most  Colonies  have 
applied  for  the  requisite  Order  in  Council. 

But  we  remember  that  the  Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  addition  to  introducing  into  the  Bill  a  clause  (par  8  of  20)  that 
nothing  in  that  Act  should  be  held  to  create  a  charge  on  any 
property  in  a  British  Colony,  definitely  stated  that  it  was  illegal  to 
charge  twice  over  Queen's  taxes  on  the  same  property,  and  this 
opinion  was  also  definitely  stated  by  the  chief  Law  officer — the 
Attorney  General — of  the  Conservative  party. 

This  instance  is  most  satisfiEtctory  proof  that  in  the  matter  of  death 
duties  what  some  will  call  Fiscal  Federation  has  been  set  up 
already.  The  powers  of  raising  revenue  respectively  held  and 
delegated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
overlap  or  C/Onflict. 

Income  Tax. 

In  this  present  Parliament  another  similar  case  arises.  Last  ye&r, 
on  the  bringing  in  of  the  annual  Finance  BiU,  under  the  heading 
Income  Tax,  I  entered  an  amendment : — "  Where  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  in  a  British  Possession  any  tax  is  payable  in 
respect  of  any  income  to  which  this  section  applies,  derived  from 
any  property,  industry,  or  investment,  situate  or  carried  on  in  such 
British  Possessions  they  shall  allow  a  sum  equal  to  such  tax  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  payable  as  income  tax  is  in  this  country 
in  respect  of  the  said  income ;  provided  that  the  law  in  such 
Possessions,  as  respects  any  duty  so  leviable,  is  to  the  like  effect  as 
the  provisions  of  this  section.*' 

This  was  withdrawn  by  request  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  courteously  explained  that  such  an  amendment 
was  part  of  a  very  large  question,  and  that  such  partial  treatment 
could  not  be  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  necessary  treatment  of  the 
whole  of  the  question. 

The  history  of  Income  Tax  in  the  Colonies  is  remarkable.  It  is 
only  within  ^e  last  five  years  that  any  of  the  larger  Colonies  have 
thought  of  imposing  income  tax.  I  found  the  system  in  vogue  in  two 
only  out  of  the  fifteen  separate  taxing  administrations  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  In  South  Australia  not  till  1884  was  the  attempt 
made  to  derive  revenue  from  incomes.  Nor  did  any  other  Colony 
follow  suit  till  Queensland  in  1890,  and  New  Zealand  in  1891, 
Tasmania  in  1894,  and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  1896. 
I  asked  last  year  for  a  return  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  of 
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the  different  systems  of  levying  income  tax  in  our  vftrioos  Colonies. 
That  return  has  been  prepared  although  not  yet  presented.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  income  tax  is  levied  variously  on  the  locality 
of  the  source  of  the  income  or  the  receiver  of  the  income.  The 
system  which  has  suddenly  grown  up  is  highly  complex.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  tax  is  charged 
on  all  incomes  made  or  received  in  the  locality.  In  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  the  tax  is  levied  on  all 
incomes  made  in  or  derived  from  the  locality,  and  in  Victoria  no 
charge  is  made  on  money  earned  outside  Victoria  although  received 
in  Victoria.  Pensions  and  interest  on  State  Loans  are  sometimes 
exempted.  The  income  tax  levied  in  Queensland  is  on  dividends 
paid  by  companies  working  in  Queensland.  In  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  and  British  Columbia,  provincial  taxes  are  levied, 
especially  on  mortgages  on  real  estate ;  and  in  India  a  tax  is  levied 
on  interest  received  in  India  or  from  Indian  securities.  In  South 
Africa  no  income  tax  is  levied,  nor,  for  the  present,  is  any  levied 
in  Western  Australia.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  at  present  for  a 
British  subject  to  pay  three  Income  Taxes — for  instance,  if  the 
income  is  made  in  Victoria,  received  in  Tasmania,  and  spent  in 
England. 

It  is  difficult  to  sever  income  tax,  at  all  events  in  its  real  effects, 
altogether  from  other  taxes  on  land  or  property,  but  this  does  not 
so  greatly  affect  Imperial  relations  as  does  this  strange  variety  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  methods  of  levying  this  one  tax. 

Up  to  1884,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  home  authorities  charged 
residents  in  England  with  tax  on  all  incomes  they  received  any- 
where, but  in  that  year  a  first  step  was  taken  to  put  matters  straight, 
and  in  the  well-known  Brooks  v.  Colquhoun  case  the  Court  of  Appeal 
decided  that  no  income  was  taxable  by  the  home  authoritieffwhich  was 
not  actually  *'  made  or  received  *'  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
this  was  the  true  rendering  of  the  words  "  profits  or  gains  arising  or 
accruing  to  any  persons.** 

Since  then,  the  Colonies  have  themselves  levied  income  tax,  and 
the  questions  arise,  Is  it  expedient  and  is  it  lawful  to  levy  double 
income  tax  ? 

As  to  the  expediency,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  amount 
of  income  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  earned  in  Colonies,  J 
have  moved,  in  1886  and  1896,  for  Parliamentary  Beturiia  wbicli 
give  an  analysis  of  incomes  charged  under  Schedule  C,  ckssiHei^ 
according  to  countries  of  origin.  These  give  the  following 
results : — 
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Income  charged 

TtoUedTftx 

1878 

1883 

1893 

1873 

1888 

1898 

United  Kingdom    . 

Colonies. 

India 

Foreign  Countries . 

21,161, 
2,838, 
7,026, 
9,340, 

20,195, 
6,445, 
7.162, 
6,782, 

16,100, 

10,500, 

7,900, 

6,500, 

£ 
853, 
147, 
118, 
156, 

£ 
420, 
136, 
153, 
142, 

£ 
439. 
303, 
226, 
157. 

— 

— 

— 

4d. 

5d. 

Bd. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  this  is  a  TninimnTn  amount.  Taking  the 
latest  returns— those  for  1898-~we  find  that  of  this  total  only 
£6,200,000,  producing  a  tax  revenue  of  £180,000,  comes  from 
Colonies  which  now  impose  an  income  tax.  I  hope  to  work  out 
cognate  results  under  Schedule  D. 

The  general  public  and,  indeed,  many  writers  and  speakers,  are 
apt  altogether  to  ignore  the  vast  influence  of  capital  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Colonial  trade.  Capital  is  the  one  great  stimulus  to  local 
production,  and  the  one  great  fertilising  stream  which  opens  up 
areas  to  occupation  and  enables  miners,  sheepfarmers,  wheat- 
growers,  and  others  to  conquer  for  commerce  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  But  capital  is  free  to  choose  for  itself,  and  it  will 
invariably  avoid  those  channels  of  investment,  those  coxmtriee 
where  taxation  unduly  detracts  from  the  profits.  For  instance,  if 
I  have  £50,000,  and  am  taxed  on  the  income  it  earns  in  England,  I 
shall  prefer  sending  that  capital  to  Quebec  where  there  is  no  income 
tax  than  to  New  South  Wales  where  there  is  an  income  tax.  But 
if  what  I  pay  in  income  tax  to  the  Queen  in  New  South  Wales  is 
deducted  from  what  I  am  charged  in  England,  then  this  prrferenoe 
ceases  to  exist.  This  instance  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the 
question  from  the  Imperial  standpoint. 

Let  me  add  a  real  instance  of  a  retired  Australian  judge,  who  at 
this  moment  has  to  pay  Is.  id.  in  the  £  on  his  well-deserved 
pension  if  he  lives  in  the  Mother  Country,  because  he  is  charged 
Sd.  twice  over— once  in  his  Colony  and  again  in  this  country. 

As  for  the  Legality — taxes  are  levied  to  provide  security  and  law 
and  order.  It  is  suggested  by  the  home  authorities  ttiat  these 
things  are  as  necessary  to  the  making  as  to  the  spending  of  money, 
as  necessary  to  the  source  of  the  income,  to  the  place  and  environ- 
ments in  which  the  income  is  made,  as  to  the  person  and  environ- 
ments enjoyed  in  the  spending  the  income,  and  that  therefore  the 
charge  is  levied  on  the  income  whether  made  or  received. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  haye  the  preoedent  in  the  death  duties  for 
the  contention  that  you  cannot  in  the  name  of  one  Queen  demand 
a  tax  twice  over  on  the  same  plea  or  for  the  same  property.  And  in 
this  Imperial  question  it  is  not  to  be  controverted  that  Parliament 
cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  exercise  and  delegate  the 
right  to  tax  any  particular  property  or  person.  Parliament  would 
have  the  power  to  rescind  the  delegation,  but  Parliament  has  no 
power  or  right  to  detract  from  or  impair  the  rights  so  delegated 
and  while  delegated.  Incomes  will  not  bear  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  taxation,  and  a  Colonial  Oovemment  endeavouring  to 
raise  revenue  on  incomes  which  are  or  may  be  at  the  same  time 
similarly  taxed  by  the  Home  Oovemment  is  pro  tanto  restricted 
in  reference  to  that  local  source  of  revenue.  If  the  Oovemment  of 
New  South  Wales  wishes  to  levy  8(2.  in  the  j^  on  incomes  made  in 
that  Colony,  residents  in  England  who  have  capital  in  that  Colony 
will  withdraw  that  capital  if  the  tax  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  the  8e2.  levied  in  England  on  their  incomes.  Thus,  from  the 
constitutional  as  well  as  from  the  equitable  point  of  view,  the 
levying  of  a  double  income  tax  is  not  to  be  justified. 

The  Treasury  did  indeed  add  the  argument : — *'  If  it  is '  oppressive 
and  unjust  *  to  tax  income  in  the  country  where  it  is  spent,  when  it 
has  already  been  taxed  in  the  country  whence  it  is  derived,  the 
oppression  and  the  injustice  are  the  same  whether  it  is  derived  from 
a  foreign  country  or  a  Colony." 

But  this  ad  captandum  argument  will  not  bear  logical  scrutiny. 
The  revenues  raised  from  incomes  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colony  are  alike  expended  in  the  same  work — the  maintenance  of 
the  Queen's  Empire  and  the  Queen's  peace.  The  income  tax 
levied  in  a  foreign  country  is  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
State  which  may  at  any  time  be  directly  opposed  and  hostile  to 
British  welfare.  The  Treasury  assert : — "  It  is  the  income  which  is 
taxed,  and  not  the  property  or  other  source  from  which  the  income 
is  derived."  '  The  income  is  made  a  source  of  revenue.  No  objection 
is  taken  in  principle  to  an  income  being  taxed ;  but  Parliament 
has  conceded  to  the  Colonies  the  right  to  raise  revenue  from  all 
sources  within  the  Colony,  including  incomes.  Parliament  could 
not  and  did  not  concede  this  right  to  foreign  countries,  because 
it  never  enjoyed  the  power  or  the  right  as  over  foreign  countries. 
Wherefore  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  are  in  different  categories 
in  this  respect,  and  to  charge  a  double  income  tax  to  supply  moneys 

*  Beply  from  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institate,  Proceedings^  Royal  Colonial  IneUtuUt  yoL  zzvii.  p.  442. 
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«  freely  granted  "  to  the  same  Queen  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to 
tax  mcomes  made  in  Foreign  States. 

It  has  farther  been  stated  by  the  Treasury  that,  so  far  as  legality 
is  concerned,  the  concession  made  in  regard  to  death  duties  is  not  a 
true  analogy.  They  state  :— **  The  relief  from  taxation  accorded  by 
that  section  extended  only  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  had 
already  been  paid  under  the  Colonial  Law. . . .  The  income  which  it  is 
desired  to  relieve  from  taxation  is  received  and  spent  in  this  country. 
The  Colonial  property  which  might  be  taxed  under  the  Finance  Act 
is  actually  situated  in  the  Colonies.'* '  These  are  the  only  objections 
raised.  The  first  is  disposed  of  entirely  if  my  amendment  were 
inserted,  allowing  all  amounts  paid  in  income  tax  in  any  Colony  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amounts  due  on  the  same  income  in  this 
country.  The  second  objection  is  not  a  complete  statement.  More 
than  half  of  the  income  from  Colonies  is  not  ''spent  in  this 
country/'  but  reinvested  or  spent  abroad  in  foreign  travel,  Ac 
Moreover,  the  source  of  this  income  remains  "  actually  situated 
in  the  Colonies,"  and  expenditure  is  taxed  by  Customs  duties,  house 
duties,  excise,  and  other  direct  taxes.  In  short,  an  income  tax  on 
outside  income  is  an  import  duty  on  money  brought  into  the 
country  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents. 

But  beyond  the  expediency  and  the  legality,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  higher  pohcy  involved  in  the  guiding  principle  "  bettering  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire."  It  may  be  shown  that  the  prevention  of 
a  double  income  tax  on  capital  invested  in  the  Colonies  would  act  as  a 
premium,  or  preferential  treatment,  in  favour  of  the  investment  of 
capital  in  British  Colonies  instead  of  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
would  welcome  such  an  Imperial  Act ;  nor  can  we  forget  that  if  the 
double  income  tax  continues  to  be  charged  astute  Foreign  States 
have  only  to  cease  levying  an  income  tax  on  foreign  capital  and  they 
will  certainly  starve  our  Colonies  of  British  capital,  and  attract  to 
themselves  Uiis  invaluable  fertilising  agency. 

The  Treasury  speaks  strongly  of  the  serious  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
But  under  present  "chaotic"  conditions,  the  Treasury  must  not 
forget  that  in  several  Colonies  already  an  income  tax  is  levied 
on  incomes  made  in  and  derived  from  the  Mother  Country.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  very  grave  cause  of  friction,  capable  of  most  un- 
toward development.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
which  bids  fair  to  assume  very  great  proportions.  It  is  for  states* 
men  to  grasp  the  nettle  without  further  delay. 

>  Beply  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Royal 
Oolonial  Institate,  Proceedings,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  zzvii.  p.  442. 
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The  Treasury  has  written  that  '*  they  recognise  with  satisfaction 
the  manyties  which  bind togetherthedifferentportionsoftheEmpire ; 
but  they  most  remind  the  memorialists  (the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute) 
that  those  ties  are  not  fiscal  ties."  ^ 

With  the  Treasury  we  all  deprecate  any  causes  we  can  discover 
which  would  tend  to  loosen  or  sever  the  ties  which  hold  together 
the  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  among  such  causes  are 
surely  to  be  discerned  any  fiscal  relations  which  are  inequitable, 
illegal,  or  inexpedient. 

I  trust  this  question  of  double  income  tax  will  be  thoroughly 
and  dispassionately  inquired  into,  and  that  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  removing  any  possible  cause  of  firiction  or  of  a  sense 
of  ii^ustice  or  illegality. 

I  ask  leave  before  I  close  very  briefly  to  refer  to  yet  one  other  item 
of  direct  taxation.  I  allude  to  dues  on  shipping.  It  seems  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  that,  with  the  free  consent  of  all  concerned, 
some  general  agreement  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  arrived 
at  in  this  matter  which  so  gravely  affects  the  carrying  trade,  and 
consequently  all  those  who  are  shippers  or  passengers. 

Here,  again,  I  have  asked  in  Parliament  for  a  return  of  dues — 
levied  on  shipping,  but  ear-marked  for  the  expenses  of  lighting  the 
coasts.  Let  me  explain  by  one  instance.  The  Canadian  Dominion — 
wisely  anxious  not  only  to  promote  the  industry  of  shipping,  but 
also  to  provide  all  facilities  of  sea-carriage  for  her  many  land  in- 
dustries— determined  on  abolishing  the  levying  of  light  dues  on 
shipping  and  providing  for  the  lighting  of  her  coasts  out  of  the 
general  revenue.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  development 
of  Canadian  shipping  and  traffic  to  her  ports.  But  light  dues  are 
still  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  although  the  system  has  been 
more  than  once  condemned,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  reformed 
away.  In  the  United  States  tonnage  dues  (to  provide  among  other 
things  for  the  lighthouse  service)  are  levied  on  vessels  flying  the 
flags  of  nations  which  levy  light  dues  on  United  States  ships. 
Canadian  vessels  flying  the  national  British  Ensign  come  under 
this  category  teclmically.  Again,  a  Canadian  vessel  visiting 
Australia  pays  a  contribution  towards  the  lighting  of  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  but  an  Australian  vessel  visiting  Canada  contributes 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  lighting  the  coasts  of  the  Dominion. 

This  single  instance  indicates  the  '*  chaotic  "  state  of  the  light 
dues  question.    The  varieties  and  inequalities  of  charges  on  ship- 

'  Reply  from  the  Ohailoellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Memorial  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institate,  Proceedings,  Boyal  ColonuU  Institute,  p.  442. 
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ping  lead  to  endless  calcolation  and  miscalcolaidon,  and  to  rnneh 
friction  and  misunderstanding,  and,  without  doubt,  a  great  advan- 
tage would  be  given  to  the  ocean  carrying  tnvde,  so  necessary  to 
most  Colonial  industries,  if  greater  uniformity  in  principle  ooold  be 
introduced.  The  various  charges  for  IgcaL  harbour  acoonunodation 
— for  quiqrs,  moorings,  and  so  forth— must  be  determined  loealfy. 
But  the  general  charges  for  lighting  the  coast  of  the  oountiy — 
for  providing  mutually  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  for  vesselB 
passing  as  well  as  for  vessels  calling — is  a  matter  of  such  general 
concern  that  a  conmion  agreement  would  certainly  tend  to 
facilitate  shipping  intorcourse. 

m.    State  Abbistanoe. 

I  pass  to  the  third  division  of  the  instances  I  am  taking  of  the 
financial  relations  of  our  Empire ;  that  is  to  say,  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  State,  by  any  or  all  of  the  various  British  Govern- 
ments, in  financial  affairs. 

State  debts  have  a  wido-reaching  if  indirect  influence  in  business, 
and  bounties  and  subsidies  are  direct  methods  in  vogue. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  financial  relaiionB  of 
our  Empire  without  holding  a  correct  view  on  the  so-called  public 
debts  of  our  Colonies. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  elaborate  detail  on  previous 
occasions.'  For  the  purpose  in  hand  I  would  summarise  existing 
points. 

I  will  deal  successively  with  the  Colonial  side  to  the  public  debt 
of  the  old  country ;  with  the  amount  and  purposes  of  the  public 
debts  of  the  Colonies;  with  measures  necessary  to  create  dosec 
financial  union  in  these  matters. 

The  general  public  debt  of  this  country  was,  of  course,  very 
largely  expended  upon  maintaining  our  independence  and  integrity, 
and  building  up  our  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  great  war,  to  be  totalled  in  hundreds  of  millions  sterling,  our 
financial  policy  in  this  respect  is  well  indicated  in  special  examples. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  eight  million  Dutch  Loan  which 
enabled  us  to  secure  Cape  Colony  and  British  Guiana.  In  native 
wars  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Afirica,  probably  something  like  thirty-five  millions  sterling  have 
been  expended.    For  various  purposes  of  relief  and  for  construction 

*  Proceedings,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xviii.  p.  253.  Honse  of  Gommons, 
Resolution  and  Speech,  June  19, 1886;  Institate  of  Bankers,  Address,  April  8, 
1891. 
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of  public  works,  guaranteed  loans  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  the  Mauritius, 
Fiji,  and  our  Afiriean  Colonies,  amounting  to  some  fifteen  millions 
sterling. 

The  Colonies  have  not  only  taken  most  efficient  means  to  repay 
these  loans,  but  have  more  than  once  given  material  evidence  of  a 
soise  of  gratitude  for  what  the  Mother  Country  did  to  secure  for 
them  their  present  opportunities  of  success  and  progress. 

In  brief,  the  Colonial  side  of  the  Public  Debt  incurred  by  the 
Mottier  Country  is  the  byot  that  so  much  of  this  debt,  old  and 
new — as  evinced  in  the  many  millions  recentiy  borrowed  for  works 
and  ships  and  other  capital  expenditure  connected  with  the  army 
and  navy — is  devoted  to  maintaining  inviolable  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Empire,  and  upholding  its  prestige  and  its  interests  as 
against  all  threats  or  aggressions.  It  is  the  sense  of  security  thus 
established  which  is  the  foundation  for  the  financial  credit  so  plenti- 
fully enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire. 

In  regBxA  to  the  so-called  Public  Debt  of  our  Colonies,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  analyse  their  totals,  and  two  features  cannot  be 
Buffidently  impressed  upon  public  attention.  In  the  first  place,  I 
find  that  of  every  £100  so  borrowed,  not  less  than  £65  have  been 
expended  on  railways,  £25  on  other  remunerative  public  works,  and 
under  10  per  cent,  on  wars,  deficits,  and  other  charges  not  of  a 
direcUy  remunerative  character.  Apart  from  any  general  results  in 
developing  industries  and  trade,  I  may  add  that  the  Government 
Railways  provided  by  these  public  loans  already  yield  a  net  revenue 
over  expenditure  amounting  in  the  year  to  £10,000,000.  The 
amounts  invested  in  these  Colonial  Government  Securities  has 
increased  enormously,  as  the  following  figures  testify : — 
Amount  of  Colonial  Oovertiment  Securities  (000  omitted). 


1851 

1871 

1891 

1896 

North  America 

South  Africa  .... 

Tropical  Goloniofi  . 

India     ..... 

508 
4,213 

892 
6,610 

£ 

39,000 

16,890 

1,860 

8,668 

10,500 

£ 

191,550 

60,667 

82,000 

7.502 

22,271 

£ 
215,000 
68,075 
86,688 
10.846 
23,300 

— 

10,678 

71,903 

818,980 

362,809 

In  no  British  Colony  or  Dependency  is  there  thought  or  suggestion 
of  repudiation,  and  their  general  progress  and  genuine  prosperity  are 
so  well  trusted  by  the  world,  that  the  phenomenal  growth  above 
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detailed  of  one  ohannel  of  investment  already  has  become  realised  in 
fact. 

There  remains  to  consider  any  proposals  tending  towards  doser 
financial  union  in  these  matters. 

I  will  take  the  important  point  of  the  inclusion  of  CSokmial 
Government  Stocks  in  the  authorised  list  of  Trust  Securities  which 
has  had  the  support  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Enutsford,  and  Lord  I 

Chancellors  of  both  administrations.    It  is  a  point  which  has  bem  i 

pressed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  especially  by  the  Ooundl  of  this  | 

Institute.    In  June  1888 1  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  Hoose  i 

of  Commons  in  favour  of  this  proposal.    I  need  not  here  dilate  on  j 

the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  course  from  the  Colonial  point  of  • 

view.  But  I  should  wish  anew  to  draw  public  attention  to  two  argu- 
ments of  very  present  importance  to  trustees  and  to  beneficiariee 
under  trusts  in  the  Mother  Country. 

In  the  first  place  some  such  action  is  necessary.  The  amount  of 
trust  capital  seeking  investment  has  increased  enormously.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  properties  passing  on  the  death  of  persons 
has  mcreased  from  a  total  of  ^^150,000,000  to  one  of  £215,000,000. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  over  this  period  the  Trust  Funds  have 
very  nearly  doubled  in  amoimt.  But  the  funds  on  the  original  list 
available  for  trustees  have  probably  decreased  in  nominal  and  real 
value  by  at  least  one-half.  '^  Consols  "  have  been  reduced  in  the 
interval  from  £770,000,000  to  £650,000,000,  and  the  interest  has 
fallen  from  8^  and  8  to  2f  and  2\  per  cent.  Landed  securities  have 
tumbled  down  in  market  value  in  a  manner  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  fieJl  in  certain  unfortunate  foreign  Bonds. 

This  consequent  public  demand  has  influenced  legislation,  and 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  list  of  trust  securities.  To  Consols 
were  added  in  the  seventies  the  stock  of  municipal  corporations  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (this  latter  an  unfortunate 
choice).  In  1888  there  were  added  bonds  and  debentures  of  any 
railway  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  paying  a  regular  dividend. 
To  the  trust  list  for  Scotland  were  then  added  East  India  Stock 
and  the  inscribed  stock  of  any  Colonial  government  approved  by  the 
Court  of  Session.  It  is  also  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  for  trust  deeds  specifically  to 
empower  trustees  to  place  trust  moneys  in  Colonial  securities.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  actually  invested  in  such  secu- 
rities nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

The  Colonial  Government  Securities  amount  in  all  to  £850,000,000. 
What  is  their  investment  value  ?    It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
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Gojlpmes  are  communities  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  animated  by 
the  same  traditions,  history  and  religion,  and  upholding  the  same 
institutions  and  principles.  The  capital  they  have  borrowed  has 
been  expended  in  promoting  their  growth  and  prosperity,  more 
than  nine-tenths  having  been  expended  upon  reproductive  pubho 
works,  and  inmiigration.  These  Colonies  are  possessed  of  very 
great  natural  resources  in  climate,  mineral,  agricultural  and 
pastoral  wealth,  and  are  rapidly  opening  up  rich  harvests  from 
forest,  sea,  prairie  and  mine.  Such  development  is  only  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  application  of  capital,  and  the  provision  of 
railways,  waterways,  roads,  bridges,  harbours,  telegraph,  water- 
supply,  and  so  fortti.  Even  the  great  Canadian  Dominion  received 
much  initial  impetus  from  the  loans  and  guarantees  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  great  canal  system 
and  the  railways  which  have  done  so  much  to  open  up  Canada  to 
the  settler  and  the  investor. 

I  would  add  a  main  asset  these  Colonies  still  possess  in  reserved 
Crown  lands,  amounting  to  not  less  than  2,000  million  acres.  And 
the  present  value  of  these  lands  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Colonies  there  are  to-day  something  like  21  million  head  of 
cattle,  185  millions  of  sheep  and  4  million  horses. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  state  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  such  a  proposal.  In  the  first  place.  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  always  urged  the  harm  such  enhancement  of  rival 
securities  in  the  public  eye  would  do  to  Consols.  But  the  Oovem- 
ment  purchases  are  largely  responsible  for  the  present  high  price  of 
Consols,  and  if  the  price  was  lowered  investors  would  benefit  by  the 
proportionate  increase  in  the  interest  on  their  investments.  More- 
over, any  small  detriment  suffered  by  Consols  would  be  more  than 
made  up  to  the  nation  at  large  by  the  good  done  to  Colonial  credit, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Imperial  Government  would  be  materially  damaged  by  so  small 
a  movement  towards  bettering  the  general  credit  of  the  Empire. 

Secondly  J  it  is  said  there  is  no  limit  of  issue  to  Colonial  loans. 
But  this  difficulty  would  be  effectively  met  by  the  automatic  rule  in 
my  proposal.  Any  Colony  guilty  of  overborrowing  would  find  its 
securities  fall  below  the  level  of  those  available  for  Trust  Funds. 

Thirdly f  it  was  advanced  that  there  were  no  direct  means  in  this 
country  of  suing  a  Colonial  Government  for  non-fulfilment  of  con- 
tract. This  objection  was  taken  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1887, 
and  all  the  Colonial  Governments  undertook  to  see  that  their  agents 
oould  be  rendered  liable  byfordinary  process  in  England  in  such 
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cases.  I  therefore  am  oonfidBit  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere  (Colonial 
Goveminent  securities  come  on  to  the  aathorised  Trust  List — as 
they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 

Another  question  of  the  first  importance  in  united  financial 
action  is  that  of  State  subsidies  to  improve  the  communications  of 
the  Empire.  In  this  respect  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  a  per- 
fectly practicable  method  of  common  action  has  been  discussed  and 
put  in  use.  The  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  Parliaments,  but 
the  actual  negotiations  in  any  case  are  conducted  through  the 
existing  channels.  Subsidies  for  the  regular  carriage  of  mails,  and 
guarantees  or  subsidies  to  telegraph  lines,  are  all  now  matters  of 
usual  routine,  and  I  trust  that  what  has  done  so  much  for  the 
joini  service  to  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  for  th6  steamship 
communication  between  Canada  and  Japan,  will  soon  see  working 
cables  Irom  Vancouver  to  Australia,  from  Australia  to  the  Cape, 
and  from  Halifax  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  happy  inauguration 
of  a  joint  subsidy  for  a  fast  Atlantic  line  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  Canada,  I,  for  one,  hope  to  see  receive  its  adequate 
complement  by  a  first-class  fast  service  between  Canada  and 
Australasia. 

Among  other  matters  which  need  consideration  but  need  here 
be  only  mentioned,  are  fiscal  relations  established  by  or  with  the 
great  Chartered  Companies,  as  in  North  Borneo,  on  the  Niger  and  in 
South  Africa.  Then  again  the  whole  question  of  exchange  and  tiie 
remittance  of  Government  moneys  needs  close  attention.  There  is 
the  policy  indulged  in  by  our  Colonies  of  giving  bounties  on  a 
variety  of  exports  or  industries  (see  appendix).  And  finiJly  the 
revision  of  the  forms  in  which  statistical  records  are  now  kepi 
^  might  well  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  an  increased  uniformity 
in  the  future. 

SUMMAEY. 

I  have  now  done  what  I  could  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  place 
before  this  Institute  some  account  of  a  vast  and  complex  subject.  I 
have  had  no  ambition  to  be  exhaustive,  I  have  hoped  to  be  su^^g^estive. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  make  the  subject  attractive,  for  I  have 
remained  on  the  lower  ground  of  facts,  of  what  is  practical,  of  what 
is  useful. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  occasion  on  which. an  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  as  one  whole  the  important  and  extensive  and 
complicated  fiscal  relatians  of  our  great  Empire.    I  vunture  to  be 
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confident  that  reason  has  been  shown  for  action  by  statesmen,  in 
the  doing  or  undoing  of  many  details  connected  with 


Customs  tarifEis 
Commercial  treaties 
Bounties 
Stamp  duties 
Shipping  dues 


Death  duties 
Income  tax 
Public  debts 
Subsidies 
Statistics 


Generally  speaking,  what  is  necessary  is  greater  uniformity  and 
no  overlapping,  although  even  more  than  these  do  we  stand  in  need 
of  certainty  and  simplicity.  For  instance,  in  death  duties,  income 
tax,  customs  duties,  and  other  revenue  exactions,  what  is  needed  is 
permanency  and  clearness  in  arrangement  in  all  portions  of  the 
Empire,  so  that  traders,  investors,  and  immigrants  may  foresee  the 
precise  condition  of  affairs  which  they  may  have  to  face  in  any 
given  province  of  the  Empire. 

The  whole  political  atmosphere  is  charged  with  the  latent  electric 
force  of  Imperial  Unity  and  Imperial  Consolidation.  I  wish,  as  it 
were,  to  harness  and  utilise  some  of  this  energy  in  the  work  of 
promoting  in  fiscal  reforms  the  material  prosperity  of  our  common 
Empire.  But  I  have  insisted,  and  do  insist,  that  whatever  reforms 
may  be  desirable,  the  one  grand  principle  of  our  New  Empire, 
the  individual  liberty  of  each  component  part,  must  dominate  all 
consultations  and  all  decisions.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  fear  all 
that  tends  to  restriction,  and  welcome  all  that  tends  to  freedom 
and  to  the  opening  out  of  opportunities.  I  conclude  by  the  con- 
fident statement  that  all  reforms  in  the  fiscal  relations  of  the 
Empire  which  are  the  resultants  of  free  choice  based  on  adequate 
knowledge,  must  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity  and  to  the 
material  advantage  of  all  classes  and  interests  within  our  wide 
Empire. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Tbbmb  in  Gomheboul  Tbeatzss  GoYEBiNa  Colonies. 


Terms  oMd 


'*  Golonies   and   Foreign    PoBses* 
sions" 


"  Ck>lonie6  and  Foreign  Posses- 
sions" (wi^  power  reserved  to 
certain  Colonies  to  be  inoladed  or' 
not) 


"  Colonies  and  Foreign  Posses-  [ 
sions  "  (with  named  exemptions  J 
as  "East  Indies,*'  "Canada,*'] 
«•  Sooth  Africa,*' <Sto.)     .        .        ( 


With  specified  Colonies  only  . 


*'  Dominions  and  Possessions  *'  (in  i 
doabt  whether  Colonies  inoladed-^ 
or  not) I 

**  Territories  of  Her  Britannic  i 
Majesty  in  Europe "      .        .       i 


In  Treaty  with 


Belgiom 
Germany 
Anstria 

Greece 

Montenegro 

Paraguay 

Salvador 

Umgoay 

Italy 

Equador 

Bomnania 

Servia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

France 

Netherlands 
Portugal 
(France  and  Canada 
(Orange  Free  Stote   i 
and  Cape  Colony     i 

Sandwich  Islands 

Bossia 

Hamburg 

Columbia 

Costa  Bica 

United  States 


Date 


1863 
1866 
1868 

1886 

1882 

1884 

1862  and  1886 

1885 

1888 

1880  and  1885 

1880 

1880-1 

1826 

1826 

1824  and  1871 

1842 

1898) 

18  ) 

1851 
1859 
1841 
1866 
1849 

1815 


[Note, — Some  treaties  claim  naUcndl  treatment,  Le.  same  treatment  as 
"Britiah  goods."  Others  claim  "mosi  fawmred  wMm  treatment,**  Le.  tame 
treatment  as  any  third  power  obtains  by  treaty  or  otherwise.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 

BiTXKva  Statutics  (1895)  (000  oiami>). 


PopoUtion 

Oolony 

RaOwmy 

Total 

Gofkomi 

Inoome 

Tkuc 

Orou 

Net 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

North  America : 

Canada     (Dominion ) 
only)      .        .        1 

6.088. 

6.981. 

8.626. 

— 

9,867. 

2.607. 

Newfoundland  . 

208. 

836. 

296. 

«_ 

6. 

1, 

South  Africa: 

Cape.        .        .        . 

1,766, 

6.282, 

1,866. 

— 

8,390. 

1.794. 

Natal         .        .        . 

684. 

1.170, 

190. 

— 

626, 

279. 

Australasia: 

New  Soaih  Wales     . 

1,276, 

9.400. 

2,048. 

28. 

2.878. 

1,810. 

Yieioria     . 

1.182, 

6.696. 

1.869. 

141. 

2,682. 

1,089. 

Queensland 

461, 

8.414, 

1.146. 

68. 

1.049. 

860, 

South  Austnlia 

357, 

2,616, 

661, 

? 

969. 

280, 

West 

101, 

1,126, 

616, 

— 

200. 

64, 

Tasmania  . 

161. 

762, 

804, 

? 

160, 

80. 

New  Zealand     .        . 

699. 

4.660. 

1.660. 

98, 

1.188, 

482. 

OtUnosts: 
iblto 

178. 

806. 

169. 

6. 

1. 

Gibraltar  .        .        . 

26, 

61. 

11. 



Bermuda  . 

18. 

88. 

27. 

— 

— 



St.  Helena         .        . 

4, 

10. 

6. 

_r 





Falklands  . 

2. 

18. 

4, 

— 





Tropical  Colonies : 

Ceylon 

8,286, 

1.168. 

821. 

— 

622, 

818. 

660, 

480, 

— 

— 



~~" 

Malay  Stotes     . 

420, 

1,698. 

980, 

— 

247, 

118, 

Hong  Kong 

264. 

618. 

— 

— 

— 

Labuan 

6. 

10, 

? 

— 

— 



Mauritius  . 

878, 

827, 

286. 

._ 

18, 

6, 

New  Guinea 

— 

6, 

4. 

— 

Fiji    .... 

120, 

78, 

86. 







Lagos 

90, 

142, 

128, 

— 

— 

— 

Niger  Coast  Proteo-| 
torate     .       .        1 

— 

— 

117. 

— 

— 

— 

Gold  Coast 

1.600, 

230, 

198. 

— 



.^ 

Sierra  Leone     . 

80, 

90, 

80. 

— 





Gambia 

14, 

21. 

16, 







West  India  Islands    . 

1.410, 

1.844, 

869. 

? 

64. 

24, 

British  Honduras 

84. 

62. 

27. 

— 

„       Guiana . 

276. 

668, 

290. 

— 

— 

— 

India     .... 

280.000. 

96.187. 

6,864, 



2.109. 

__ 

United  Kingdom  . 

88.000. 

94,684, 

20.116. 

16.000, 

■ 
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APPENDIX  C. 

EXPOBT  DUTIBS  LBTIXD  IN  BbTTIBH  CoLONIBS. 


Colony 
Victoria    . 
Qaeensland 
West  Australia 
New  Zealand 
Gape 
Fiji  . 
St.  Helena 
(Gambia    . 
Bahamas . 
Turk's  Island 
St.  Luoia  . 
St.  Vincent 
Virgin  Islands 
St.  Eitts  . 
Trinidad  . 
Honduras 


Artidet 
Scrap  iron 
Oedar  timber 
Guano,  horses 
Gold,  oysters 
Ostriches,  ostrich  eggs 
Silver  coin,  sandalwood,  bdche-de-mer 
Guano 
Ground  nuts 
Gnano 
Salt 

Sugar,  cocoa,  molasses 

Arrowroot,  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  sogar,  mm 
Live-stock,  butter,  charcoal,  coffee,  vegetables 
Sugar,  rum 

Asphalt,  petroleum,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  cocoannt 
Logwood 


APPENDIX  D. 

Income  Tax  in  Bbitish  Coloniss. 


Colony 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

Queensland  . 

South  Australia   . 
Tasmania     . 

New  Zealand 


St.  Vincent  . 
Dominica     . 


When 
first  levied' 

1895 

1895 

1890 

1884 
1894 

1891 


Charged  on 


Incomes  made  in  Ciolony 

„       earned       „ 

5  per  cent,  on  dividends  of 
companies  working  in 
Colony 

All  incomes  earned  ini 
Ck)lony  J 

Incomes  made  or  received 
in  Colony 


r  Incomes  made  or  received 
t     in  Colony 

Incomes  made  in  Colony 


Exemptioni 


/Dividends  on 
\     (Government 


(Dividends  on 
Loans  to 
Government 


(Incomes  from 
landed  pro- 
perty.   Pen- 
sions if  taxed 
in  ooontry  of 
origin 
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APPENDIX  E. 

BotTNTDBS  OITEN  IN  BrITIBH  COLONIB8. 


Oolonj 


Canada 
Viotoria 

Qa«enslaDd 

Sooth  Australia  . 
Natal . 


OnBzport 


Beetroot  sugar 


r  Dairy     prodace,] 
i     fruit,  honey     i 


[Meat  and    dairy i 
I     produce  J 

Butter 


On  Prodaotion 


Bonus  on  growing  fruit,  vines,  fibres, 
vegetables,  and  economic  plants, 
and  on  preserving  fruit,  making 
sorghum  and  beet  sugar,  oils,  to- 
bacco, &c. 

/Capital  advanced  for  sugar,  meat 
j  preserving,  and  dairy  produce 
V     factories 


r  Bonus,  by  quantities  produced,  on 
i     twenty  different  manufactures 


Note. — Fourteen  out  of  thirty-seven  foreign  states  grant  bounties  on  export 
(four  on  sugar  only). 


Discussion. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.Q.  (Premier  of 
Tasmania) :  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that,  as  mentioned  by  the  Chair- 
man, yoa  have  a  very  wholesome  role  that  a  speech  shall  not  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes.  Affcer  having  represented  Australasia  at 
Ascot  to-day,  I  feel  that  ten  minutes  is  quite  as  much  as  I  should  care 
to  occupy  on  any  subject  whatever.  It  is,  I  may  say,  with  immense 
pleasure  that  I  appear  here  this  evening,  both  because  I  am  in  an 
Institute  which  represents  in  a  very  peculiar  degree  and  with 
eminent  success  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  also  because  I  am 
in  some  sense  supporting,  however  humbly,  a  gentleman  who  has 
always  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  Mends  in  England  that 
the  Colonies  possess.  It  is,  moreover,  very  gratifying  to  rae  to  he 
here  this  evening,  because  I  am  in  the  position  of  one  of  a  very 
large  class  who  delight  in  being  able  to  say  "  I  told  yon  so,"  Some 
four  years  ago  I  appeared  as  the  lecturer  on  this  platform  and  read 
a  Paper  styled  **  Australasia — A  Vindication.*'  That  Paper  was  a 
reply  to  several  atrabilious  attacks  made  by  irresponsible  and  not 
too  well-informed  people  on  the  morals  and  more  particularly  an 
the  financial  condition  of  the  dififerent  Colonies.    I  was  followed  hy^ 
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a  gentleman  who  writes  for  one  of  the  newspapers,  I  believe,  and 
who  then  ^eUvered  himself  of  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  Colonies 
of  Australasia  all  along  the  line.  Those  attacks,  leaving  aside  what 
was  written  about  our  morals,  which  are  as  good  as  other  people's, 
I  believe,  were  mainly  directed  to  our  insolvency,  and  the  certainty 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  compelled  to  repudiate.  Now  I 
am  glad  to  be  here  to-night  to  say,  and  to  say  with  the  confidence 
of  one  who  has  passed  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  that 
we  have  got  through  our  difficulties — that  we  have  got  through 
them  without  one  syllable  being  whispered  anywhere  as  to  repudia- 
tion. Repudiation,  if  it  ever  were  to  be  convenient,  would  ^ave 
been  convenient  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when,  as  far  as  the 
Colonies  of  Australasia  were  concerned,  everyone  of  them  was  put 
to  its  wits*  end  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  to  bring  up  its  revenue 
to  its  ordinary  expenditure.  The  Colonies,  I  say,  have  shown  to 
England  by  their  sacrifices,  by  the  greatest  sacrifices  that  a  people 
can  make,  that  their  first  thought  is  to  maintain  the  national 
honour  and  to  keep  good  faith  with  those  who  have  trusted  them. 
Nobody  who  has  not  been  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Australasian 
Premiers  during  the  crisis  we  have  come  through,  knows  what  that 
work  has  been — the  work,  on  the  one  hand,  of  retrenching  to  the 
very  bitter  end,  retrenchment  being  necessarily  always  an  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  operation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity 
of  raising  our  revenue  by  new  and  strange  forms  of  taxation  which 
up  to  the  last  three  years  no  Colony  of  Australasia  had  dreamed 
of  introducing.  We  have  passed  our  several  Income  Tax  Acts  all 
through  the  Colonies,  and  raised  our  revenue  in  that  way.  If 
anybody  had  talked  of  the  income  tax  ten  years  ago  the  whole  of 
Australasia  would  have  repudiated  the  idea,  just  as  readily  as  tho£:e 
atrabilious  critics  said  we  should  repudiate  our  debts.  This  is  what 
we  have  done,  and  I  hope,  without  any  vainglorious  appeal  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  they  will  appreciate  not  so  mucli  the  work 
of  ttie  men  who  have  been  in  the  several  Ministries,  but  the  work  of 
the  people  who  have  supported  those  measures  both  of  retrenchment 
and  increased  taxation,  and  have  upheld  the  Governments  that 
instituted  those  measures  in  greater  strength  to-day  than  they 
enjoyed  three  years  ago.  This  is  rather  like  blowing  our  own 
trumpet,  and  has  not,  I  suppose,  very  much  to  do  with  the  Paper 
now  before  us.  I  may  say  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
criticise  that  Paper  so  far  as  relates  to  the  most  important  part  of 
it.  The  most  important  portion  is  that  which  deals  with  the  effect- 
ing of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
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Mother  Country.  Well,  that  is  a  subject  as  to  which  I  have  to 
suspend  my  judgment  until  the  matter  comes  on  for  discussion, 
which  I  suppose  it  will  do  as  soon  as  the  great  festivities  are  over. 
But  there  is  one  point  as  to  which  I  would  say  a  few  words,  and  that 
is  as  regards  the  double  income  tax  charge,  though  here  too  I  feel 
in  an  exceedingly  delicate  position,  because,  being  the  guest  of  the 
Government — a  guest  who,  if  he  survive  the  magnificent  hospi- 
talities extended  to  him,  will  remember  them  to  the  end  of  his  days 
— being,  I  say,  in  that  position,  one  feels  necessarily  a  certain 
amount  of  reluctance  to  say  anything  that  may  seem  like  criticism 
of  the  Government  or  its  action.  Yet  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
this  matter  of  the  double  income  tax  is  felt  very  deeply  by  a  great 
many  of  our  Colonists — a  great  many,  that  is,  of  those  who  have  to 
pay  income  tax,  who,  of  course,  are  a  small  minority.  It  is  a 
matter  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  trivial  importance  to  this  country, 
involving  as  it  does  only  some  £180,000  a  year — £180,000  a  year  to 
a  country  with  a  revenue  of  £102,000,000  a  year.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  and  would  tend  to  bring  into 
closer  and  more  harmonious  relations  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  if  difficulties  such  as  those  raised  by  the  various  Colonies 
were  dealt  with  more  speedily  and  with  that  graciousness  which 
distinguishes  him  who,  giving  quickly,  gives  twice.  We  would 
rather  have  these  things  given  to  us  promptly  than  wrest  them  by 
argument  or  otherwise  from  the  Government,  because  if  we  boaai; 
of  anything  at  all  it  is  of  our  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  Flag  of 
England. 

The  Hon.  T.  J.  Btbnes  (Attorney-General  of  Queensland) 
thanked  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  for  the  generous  and  sympatli^tio 
tone  in  which  he  had  treated  the  various  questions  raised  in  his 
paper,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  they  might  be  able  to  infuse  a 
similar  spirit  into  the  stony  breasts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
The  question  of  double  taxation  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  Colonists,  and,  so  far  as  it  affected  personal  property,  the 
subject  was  still  one  of  conflict  between  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
and  the  Imperial  Government.  He  hoped,  however,  it  woulii  be 
discussed  in  the  same  tone  and  temper  as  had  been  displayed  hy 
the  lecturer  in  his  paper.  He  maintained  that  Queen's  taxes  for 
a  particular  purpose  ought  to  be  levied  only  once  within  i\m 
Empire. 

Sir  CouiiTBNAY  BoYLB,  K.C.B.  (Permanent  Secretary  to  tbe 
Board  of  Trade) :  I  desire  to  join  with  previous  speakers  in  con- 
gratulating the  Institute  on  the  tact  and  ability  with  which  the 
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lecturer  has  dealt  with  many  difficult  subjects.  I  also  congratulaie 
you  on  the  presence  to-night  of  such  able  representatives  of  our 
Colonies  as  those  to  whom  you  have  just  listened.  It  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  with  executive  administration  at  home,  when  such 
gentlemen  come  amongst  us,  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  opinions 
upon  the  many  important  matters  connected  with  our  common 
interest.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Jubilee  gathering  of  the 
discussion  of  commercial  affairs,  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  lightly 
regarded,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  utmost  possible  good. 
The  building  up  of  the  great  Empire,  which  this  year  reaches  such 
an  important  epoch,  has  had  one  or  two  incidents  which  demand 
the  care  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  Empire.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  hberty  of  the  Colonies  is  now  univers- 
ally recognised.  All  executive  officers  in  this  country  and  all 
statesmen  now  understand  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Empire  that  our  principal  Colonies  should  be  self-governing,  should 
have  discretion,  and  should  exercise  that  discretion  as  far  as  possible 
unfettered  and  unimpeded  by  Imperial  trammels.  But  I  also  say 
that  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  regarding,  not 
only  the  interests  of  particular  Colonies,  but  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  at  large.  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  views  both 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Premier  of 
Tasmania,  when  I  say  that  for  the  development  of  the  Empire,  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  must  be  principally  regarded,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  can  best  be  promoted  by  working  together — 
we  in  this  country  recognising  the  independence  of  the  Colonies, 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  recognising  the  importance  of  acting 
for  the  Empire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Empire.  Numbers 
of  matters  are  alluded  to  in  the  able  lecture  to  which  we  have 
listened.  They  must  be  discussed  in  detail  by  persons  in  higher 
authority  than  I  am.  The  question  of  commercial  tariffs  is  one  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated  so  far  as  regards  the 
influence  which  it  has  upon  our  commerce.  I  join  heartily  in 
welcoming  the  extremely  wise  and  able  attitude  which  we  have 
recently  seen  adopted  by  Canadian  statesmen,  because  I  am  certain 
that  that  policy  is  influenced  by  a  desire  to  bind  more  closely  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Empire.  Fiscal  anomalies  have  grown 
up,  necessarily  so,  as  individual  Colonies  have  developed.  The 
importance  of  doing  away  with  these  anomalies  has  been  carefully 
dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer,  and  has  been  admitted  by  various 
speakers.    I  am  perfectly  certain  there  are  no  thoughtful  economists 
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in  this  country  who  do  not  wkh  everything  done  that  can  possibly 
be  done  in  fiEumess  to  the  British  taxpayer  to  remove  all  those 
financial  and  fiscal  anomalies  which  have  gradually  grown  up. 
How  tado  it  requires  careful  and  anxious  thought.  How  to  weld 
together  the  various  units  composing  our  great  Empire  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  each  and  all,  is  a  problem  requiring  the 
utmost  statesmanship — the  greatest  possible  care— on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  Empire. 
These  problems  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  have  the 
consideration  of  the  able  men  who  preside  over  the  Departments  of 
State  connected  with  our  Colonies,  foreign  afl&drs,  and  our  trade. 
They  will  have  to  be  discussed,  not  in  the  pleasant  society  of  ladies 
who  are  hstening  to  speeches  of  ten  minutes*  duration,  but  in  a 
hard,  business-like,  and  technical  fashion.  The  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion, I  am  perfectly  certain,  will  be,  that  by  a  system  of  give  and 
take,  and  by  recognising  each  other's  difficulties,  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  Home  administration,  and  those  who  are 
concerned  with  Colonial  administration,  will  join  hand  in  hand  in 
doing  that  which  is  best  for  the  Empire  at  large,  so  that  that  may 
be  true  which  the  late  Poet  Laureate  said — 

"  Statesmen  at  her  council  met, 
Who  knew  the  season  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet." 

Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  :  I  should  like  to  join  in  complimenting  the 
lecturer  on  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
interests  of  the  Colonies.  Personally,  I  have  been  associated  with  a 
number  of  the  institutions  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  can  say  this — 
that  if  the  policy  which  he  suggests  were  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  nothing  could  have  more  effect  in  binding  together  the 
various  dependencies  of  the  Empire.  He  has  touched  ably  on 
some  of  the  great  weaknesses  which  I  think  exist,  and  especially  on 
the  question  of  double  taxation.  I  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  when  he  treats  this  question  of  income  tax  as  a  light  and 
trivial  matter.  It  is  not  a  trivial  matter.  I  hold  that  people  of  this 
Empire  who  require  on  different  occasions  to  live  in  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  should  not  bo  penalised  for  that  action.  It  is 
essential  that  intercommimication  should  take  place  between  tlie 
people  of  the  different  parts.  We  know  for  instance  that  higher 
educational  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  in  England  than  any- 
where else,  and  if  the  father  of  a  family  should  require  to  come 
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here  for  the  purpose  of  eduoating  his  sons,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  return  to  the  Colonies  the  better  able  to  disoharge  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  it  is  a  wrong  to  penalise  him  by  insisting  upon  this 
double  taxation.  I  would  also  point  out  that  when  the  Imperial 
Ooyemment  commits  errors  of  that  description  the  younger  nations 
of  the  Empire  are  apt  to  follow  its  example.  We  know  thai  in 
New  Zealand  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  profits  earned  by 
merchants  trading  with  us,  but  not  resident  there.  That  was  found 
to  be  impossible.  A  proposal  was,  however,  carried  to  put  a  tax  of 
£50  upon  every  commercial  man  coming  to  New  Zealand,  and  I 
may  say  it  was  largely  due  to  myself  that  the  tax  was  reduced  from 
£100  to  £50.  I  would  also  like  to  correct  an  observation  made  by 
Sir  Edward  Braddon  to  the  effect  that  four  years  ago  every  Colony 
was  at  its  wits'  end  to  make  ends  meet.  He  forgets  that  every  year 
during  the  past  ten  years  New  Zealand  has  had  surpluses. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Bbaddon  :  On  paper. 

Mr.  T.  Mackenzie  :  Not  only  on  paper,  but  in  reaUty  solid 
surpluses ;  and  to  show  you  how  real  they  were,  I  may  tell  you  that 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  off  a  previous  deficit  of  £128,000,  and 
every  year  the  financial  statement  has  shown  £250,000  to  spend 
upon  public  works  out  of  those  surpluses.  Concurrent  with  that, 
considerable  reductions  have  been  made  on  the  railway  tanfb. 
And,  although  the  customs  duties  are  greater  in  the  total,  that  is 
owing  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  and  not  to  increased 
taxation  per  head,  which  is  lower  now  than  formerly.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  lecturer  for  his  generous  sentiments  towards  the  Colony,  and 
I  assure  him  that  it  is  men  of  his  stamp  that  will  in  the  future  bind 
our  Empire  together. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Bbaddon  :  I  wish  to  exonerate  myself  of 
the  charge  imputed  to  me  by  the  last  speaker,  of  having  in  any  wi^ 
advocated  any  double  duties  whatever  upon  the  Colonies.  All  that  I 
said— and  all  that  I  said  related  to  the  income  tax — was  distinctly  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  was  by  way  of  deprecating  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  this  double  charge  in  any  shape  or  form.  If  I  have 
misrepresented  or  seemed  to  underrate  New  Zealand's  brilliant 
solvency  and  surpluses  I  very  much  regret  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  :  I  am  glad  I  have  given  Sir  Edward  Braddcm 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  point  clear. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  any  rate  on  this 
point  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  are  federated. 

The  Hon.  F.  S.  Grimwade  (M.L.C.  Victoria) :  I  agree  with  a 
great  deal,  in  fact  with  nearly  everything,  that  has  been  said  by  the 
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lecturer,  and  I  hope  that  when  these  festivities  are  over  the  points 
he  has  raised  will  receive  due  consideration.  I  think  all  Australians 
esteem  it  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  present  and  take  part  so  far  as 
they  can  in  the  festivities  of  next  week — festivities  which  are  unique 
in  the  history  of  nations,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  do  what  we 
can  in  our  way  to  make  these  festivities  complete  and  perfect.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  Death  Duties  and  Income  Tax,  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  is  also  the  question  of  preferential  tariffs,  and 
I  hope  when  we  have  settled  down  into  humdrum  life  again  this 
important  question  will  be  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Governments,  and  that  some  satisfactory  settlement  will 
be  arrived  at.  This  question  of  a  double  income  tax,  though  a 
small  matter  to  England,  is  a  very  great  matter  to  the  Colonies 
who  have  to  pay.  I  speak  feelingly,  because  I  happen  to  represent 
Victoria,  which  has  the  largest  income  tax  of  any  Colony.  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  had  been  through 
the  very  depths  of  depression,  and  that  they  had  been  at  their  wits' 
ends  to  make  ends  meet.  I  happen  to  come  from  Victoria,  where 
the  best  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent ;  and  if  there  is  one  Colony 
that  has  suffered  more  than  another  during  the  late  depression,  it 
has  been  Victoria.  I  can  assure  those  present  that  that  Colony  is 
going  to  pay  its  way  entirely.  It  is  not  going  to  repudiate  either 
public  or  private  obligations.  I  believe  that  Victoria,  in  common 
with  the  other  Colonies,  feels  an  intense  determination,  whatever 
sacrifices  it  may  have  to  undergo,  and  however  hard  it  may  have  to 
work — I  believe,  I  say,  that  Victoria  and  the  Colonies  generally  are 
determined  to  pay  all  their  obligations  to  the  very  uttermost.  I 
believe  Victoria  has  seen  to-day  pretty  nearly  the  end  of  its  troubles. 
We  have  had  a  great  season  of  depression,  bad  seasons,  droughts, 
and  all  sorts  of  disappointments,  but  notwithstanding  we  are  going 
to  pull  Victoria  to  the  fore  again.  As  to  these  matters  of  tariff 
arrangements,  I  hope  they  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  beUeve  that  if  they  are  patiently  dealt  with,  satisfactory 
arrangements  will  be  arrived  at. 

The  Hon.  C.  C.  Bowbn  (M.L.C.  New  Zealand) :  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies  under  the  system 
of  double  taxation,  and  I  entirely  sympathise  with  them.  But 
there  is  another  question  which  I  hope  will  receive  attention  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  between  the  Imperial  Govemment 
and  the  Premiers  of  the  different  Colonies,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  defence.  The  feeling  is  growing  throughout  the  Colooiea 
that  they  have  not  done  enough  in  that  matter.    It  is  to  be  hop«d 
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that  with  the  growth  of  this  feeling  for  Imperial  unity  there 
will  be  some  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  deal  with  the  grievances  that  have  been  dwelt  upon  to-night, 
and  that  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies  some  greater  approach 
will  be  made  towards  meeting  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
Naval  defence  of  the  Empire.  That  feeling,  I  say,  is,  I  think, 
growing  throughout  the  Colonies.  In  aUuding  to  this  matter,  I 
may  observe  that  the  Colonies  often  speak  of  their  debts  as  having 
grown  up  not  through  miserable  wars,  but  for  reproductive  purposes. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  much  forgotten  that  what  is  called  the  virar 
debt  of  England  grew  up  mainly  through  the  dogged  determination 
to  liberate  not  only  England,  but  Europe,  from  a  grinding  military 
tyranny,  and  that  without  that  war  the  Colonies  would  never  have 
existed.  All  that  England  ever  got  out  of  that  great  expenditure 
was  the  magnificent  estate  which  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
Colonies  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  condition.  That  is  why 
those  who  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the  relations  betweai 
the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  feel  it  is  not  only  the  duty  bat 
the  privilege  of  the  Colonies  to  be  parties  to  the  defence  of  this  great 
heritage. 

Mr.  B.  S.  AsHTON  :  I  beg  leave  to  join  in  offering  my  oongratu* 
lations  to  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  on  his  Paper,  It  undoubtedly 
raises  some  very  difficult  points,  which  I  hope  may  be  settled.  I 
take  exception  entirely  to  the  expression  of  feeling  that  this  question 
of  preferential  tariffs  should  be  handed  over,  as  a  previous  speaker 
suggested,  to  the  United  Fair  Trade  League.  I  think  he  must  be 
under  some  misapprehension  if  he  supposes  that  that  league  is  able 
or  willing  to  discuss  or  settle  this  question  of  tariffs  on  a  satisfftctoiy 
basis.  My  point  of  view  with  regard  to  these  tariffs  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  opinions  which  have  been  lately  expressed  by  the 
Premiers  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Canada.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  ability  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  who 
is  a  man  of  pre-eminent  ability,  but  I  take  very  great  exception  to 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  last  year,  in  which  he  held  out  hopes 
that  there  might  be  preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire.  It  is  a 
large  question,  which  very  likely  will  come  prominently  before  us 
in  the  course  of  time ;  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Grimwade,  who 
represents,  I  believe,  a  Protectionist  Colony,  that  he  must  look  on 
all  sides  for  light  on  this  question  of  tariffs,  and  I  would  impress 
upon  him  and  those  who  think  with  him  that  anything  that  could 
injure  the  trade  or  financial  prosperity  of  this  country  (whioh,  I 
believe,  would  be  enormously  injured  by  the  adoption  of  preferential 
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or  difieiential  tariffii)  would  seriously  iiijure  the  Oolonies  also.  It 
is  important  to  lemember  that  the  Oolonies  find  in  this  country 
their  very  best  market  in  which  to  buy,  as  for  every  twenty  shillings 
spent  on  foreign  products  they  spend  fifty  shillings  on  the  products 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  if  by  any  mistaken  system  of  differen- 
tial tariffs  they  were  to  weaken  the  trading  power  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  they  would  be  putting  a  knife  to  their  own  throat.  If 
anybody  wishes  to  understand  this  question  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
point  of  view,  I  would  recommend  him  to  read  the  House  of  Commons 
debate  in  March  1882,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  very  different 
circumstances,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  showed  that  if 
you  began  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs,  you  must  begin  with  food, 
and  that  if  you  put  on  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  which,  I  believe,  is 
advocated,  you  tax  this  country  or  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of 
jC40,000,000— sixteen  millions  of  which  he  said  would  go  to  the 
Bevenue,  and  twenty-four  millions  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  guard  Mr.  Orimwade  from  leaning  altogether  on 
the  United  Free  Trade  League,  whose  principles  I  utterly  repudiate. 
The  Ohaibbian  :  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  discussions  at  this 
Institute  that  we  hear  different  views  put  before  us  in  the  most 
perfect  good  temper.  To-night  we  have  been  fortunate  in  hearing 
many  speakers,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  viewing  the  question  gene- 
rally from  one  side,  but  at  the  same  time  putting  before  us  aspects 
of  the  question  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  rather 
too  late  in  the  evening  to  enter  into  the  wide  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  issue  before  us,  or  which  will  be  before  long,  is,  or  is 
not,  that  of  preferential  treatment.  I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  I  would  point  out  that,  whatever  may  be  Mr. 
Cluunberlain's  views  upon  conmiercial  questions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  is  doing  his  best  at  the  present  time  to  see 
whether  he  can  arrive  at  such  an  arrangement  or  such  a  policy  as 
wiU  prove  commercially  advantageous  to  the  whole  of  the  Empire — 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  as  well.  I  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  what  I  feel  sure  is  the  desire  of  everyone  present, 
namely,  to  thank  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  for  his  paper.  I  am  not 
going  to  ^iter  upon  any  criticisms  upon  it.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  double  income  tax.  Most  of  us,  as  a  rule,  are  horri- 
fied at  having  to  pay  one  tax,  and  I  fully  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  cfJled  upon  to  pay  double  taxes.  What  I  think  is 
partioularly  fortunate  to-night  is,  that  we  have  started  a  discussion 
upon  matters  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  during  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  that  these  matters  have  been  discussed  Hfl 
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the  firiendly  tone  in  which  we  hope  all  these  discnssions  will  be 
carried  on.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  has  his  views,  and  there  is  no 
donbt  that  his  great  desire  has  been  to  show  that  amongst  the  largest 
body  of  political  men,  and  also  the  general  pablic  in  the  British 
Isles,  there  is  every  wish  to  meet  their  Oolonial  fellow-sabjects  in  a 
friendly  way.  I  was  very  glad,  indeed,  Mr.  Byrnes  should  almost 
immediately  npon  his  arrival  in  this  country  have  listened  to  a  paper 
written  in  such  a  tone.  I  can  assure  him  that  although  there  may 
be  people  who  by  certain  means  are  able  to  make  their  views  more 
widely  known  perhaps  than  others,  yet  that  the  great  mass  of  this 
people  thoroughly  believe  that  their  principles  of  honour  are  not 
higher  than  the  principles  of  honour  which  guide  the  commercial 
dealings  of  our  Colonial  Governments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
another  arena  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  enforcing  his  views.  Probably  he  will  meet  with  some  opposi- 
tion. At  any  rate,  he  has  put  forward  his  views  with  clearness  and 
force.  If  he  is  successful  a  great  many  here  will  be  happy,  and  if 
he  is  not  successful,  at  any  rate  they  will  know  the  best  has  been 
said  for  their  side  of  the  question. 

Sir  Geobgb  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.:  I  am,  myself, 
astonished  and  gratified  that  the  speakers  who  have  takeb  part  in  this 
discussion  should  have  spoken  in  such  uniformly  kind  terms  of  my 
words  and  intentions.  They  say  I  have  been  generous  towards  the 
Colonies.  I  could  keep  you  here  a  considerable  time  telling  you  how 
kind  the  Colonies  have  been  to  me  personally  on  various  occasions. 
We  have  heard  to  night  (and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon)  the  deliberate  opinions  of  representatives  of  some  of 
our  greatest  Colonies,  who  have  come  over  to  take  part  in  these 
auspicious  celebrations.  They  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and 
I  trust  the  consultations  which  are  about  to  take  place  will  follow  on 
the  lines  of  kindliness  and  wisdom  which  have  characterised  their 
utterances  on  this  occasion.  I  will  only  add  that  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  Australia  know  the  great  reputation  established  by  our 
Chairman  for  tact,  ability,  and  a  well-informed  mind ;  and  in  thanking 
him  for  his  presence  to-night,  may  we  not  also  express  the  wish  that 
when  our  statesmen  come  to  consult  with  the  statesmen  of  the 
Colonies  on  these  important  questions,  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
Mother  Country  officially  delegated  to  consult  with  our  Colonial 
brethren  may  be  found  Lord  Jersey  ? 

The  Chatrmaw  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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TWENTY-FOUBTH  ANNUAL  CONVEBSAZIONE. 

The  twenty-fonrth  annual  conyersazione  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Insiituie  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Boyal  Obarter  in 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad, 
by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Friday, 
June  18,  1897,  and  was  attended  by  about  8,200  guests,  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  string  band  of  the  Boyal 
Marines  (Chatham  division),  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  per- 
formed in  the  Bird  gallery,  and  the  British  Ladies'  Orchestra  in 
the  Central  Hall.  Befreshments  were  served  throughout  the  even- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  Central  Hall  was  deco- 
rated with  choice  flowers  and  palms,  and  with  the  flags  of  the 
various  Colonies.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  following  vice- 
presidents  and  councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents.— Bii  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Bobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors. — W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq., 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  W. 
Maynard  Farmer,  Esq.,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  E.C.M.G.,  Sir 
ArUiur  Hodgson,  E.C.M.G.,  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  O.M.G., 
Lieut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 
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A  Special  Banquet  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  Sixtieth 
year  of  Her  Majesty's  reign  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Friday, 
July  2, 1897.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.O., 
G.C.M.6.,  &c,,  presided.  The  great  hall  was  decorated  with  flags 
bearing  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  arms  or  distinguishing  badges  of 
the  various  Colonies,  and  the  flag  of  the  Institute  with  the  nootto 
'^  The  Queen  and  the  United  Empire,"  and  on  the  menu  was  a 
representation  of  Britannia  watching  the  fleet,  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Fairfield.  The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
conducted  by  Cavaliere  L.  Zavertal,  performed  a  selection  of  music 
during  the  reception  and  the  dinner.  The  guests  were  received  by 
the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  CoimciUors :  The  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulw6r,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B. ;  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.; 
W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. ;  Allan  Campbell,  Esq. ;  Frederick  Duttcm, 
Esq. ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P. ; 

C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  W.  Maynard  Fanner,  Esq. ; 
Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
KC.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B. ;  Henry 
J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  William  Keswick,  Esq. ;  Lord  Loch, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Lieut.-General  R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  George  8. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  C.B. ;  S.  Yaughan  Morgan,  Esq. ;  Sir  Montagu 
F.  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ;  Shr  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

Adcock,  C.  C. ;  Adderley,  Sir  A-  J..  K.C.M.G. ;  Agios,  E.  T. ;  Agios,  Mra.  E.  T.; 
Akerman,  Sir  J.  W.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Akerman,  Lady ;  Aloock,  B.  J. ;  Aloook,  Mrs. 
B.  J. ;  Aldenhoven,  J.  F. ;  Aldenhoven,  Miss ;  Alldridge,  T.  J. ;  Allen,  B. ; 
ADdersoo,  W.  J. ;  Anderson,  Miss ;  Ashby,  Captain  Wm. ;  Ashby,  Mrs.  Wm. ; 
Aspeling,  J.  S. ;  Attenboroogh,  M. ;  Attenboroogh,  Mrs.  M. ;  Baddeley,  Lieot 
F.  J. ;  Bailey,  Mrs.  Abe ;  Bannerman,  G.  L. ;  Bannerman,  Mrs.  G.  L. ;  Barker, 
W.  H. ;  Barker,  Mrs.  W.  H. ;  Barnes,  D.  D. ;  Barry,  J.  H. ;  Barry,  Mrs.  J.  H. ; 
Bailey,  S.  T. ;  Beaoohamp,  H.  H. ;  Beaomont,  J. ;  Beaomont,  Mrs.  J. ;  Bell, 

D.  W. ;  Bell,  Mrs.  D.  W. ;  BeU,  Mackenzie ;  Bell,  Moberly ;  Bernard,  Captain 
F.  J.;  Bhumgara,  J.  S. ;  BilUnghorst,  H.  F. ;  BilUnghorst,  Mrs.  H.  F. ; 
Blakeney,  Captain ;  Booker,  J.  D. ;  Boos£,  J.  B. ;  Boyle,  F. ;  Bradbory,  Bfrs. 
F.  J. ;  Bramston,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Bramston,  Lady ;  Brassey,  Hon. 
T.  A. ;  Brassey,  Lady  Idina ;  Bright,  C.  E.,  C.M.G. ;  Bright,  Hon.  Mrs.  0.  E. ; 
Brown,  Miss ;  Browne,  Lennox,  F.B.C.S.E. ;  Browne,  Mrs. ;  Brace,  J.  M. ; 
Bruce,  Miss;  Buchanan,  J.;  Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.;  Buckle,  G.  E. ;  Boll,  H.; 
BoU,  Mrs.  H. ;  Bolwer,  Sir  Henry,  G.C.M.G. ;  Bolwer,  Miss  A. ;  Bordon,  Lieoi. ; 
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Burt,  Dr.  A.  H. ;  Butt.  J.  H. ;  Butt,  Mrs.  J.  H. ;  Buxton,  Noel ;  Buxton,  Mrs. 
Noel ;  Byrnes,  Hon.  T.  J. ;  Calvert,  A.  F. ;  Campbell,  Allan  ;  Carllll,  A.  J.  H. ; 
Carter,  F. ;  Cawston,  G. ;  Chamberlain,  Wm. ;  Chadwick,  O.,  C.M.G. ;  Chadwick, 
Bliss ;  Clarke,  General  Sir  Andrew,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. ;  Clarke,  Henry ; 
Clowes,  W.  C.  Knight ;  Clowes,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knight ;  Cochrane,  Hon.  T.  H.,  M.P. ; 
Cochrane,  Lady  Gertrude ;  Colledge,  J.  C. ;  Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. ;  Colomb,  Sir 
John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. ;  Coode,  J.  C. ;  Coode,  Mrs.  J.  C. ;  Connaught,  H.B.H. 
the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Courthope,  W.  F. ;  Cowie,  G. ;  Cowie,  Mrs.  G. ; 
Craig,  W.  J. ;  Cramer,  Miss ;  Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  A. ;  Criohton,  B. ;  Crichton, 
Miss ;  Crombie,  F.  E.  N. ;  Crossley,  Miss  Ada ;  Crowse,  Miss ;  Cuvilje,  O.  B. ; 
Cnvilje,  Mrs.  O.  B. ;  Dangar,  D.  B. ;  Dangar,  Captain  H.  W. ;  Davidson-Houston, 
Capt.  W.  B. ;  Davies,  M.  C. ;  Davies,  T.  H. ;  Davson,  E.  R. ;  Davson,  G.  L. ; 
DavBon,  H.  K. ;  Davson,  Mrs.  H.  K. ;  Debenham,  F. ;  Delmege,  E.  T. ;  Denison, 
Lieut.-Golonel  G.  T. ;  Denison,  Mrs.  G.  T. ;  Depree,  C.  F. ;  Depree,  Mrs.  C.  L. ; 
Des  Yceux,  Sir  Wm.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Des  Vgbux,  Lady ;  Donovan,  F. ;  Donovan,  Dr. 
J.  J. ;  Dunell.  O.  B. ;  Dunell,  Mrs.  O.  B. ;  Dutton,  Fred. ;  Dutton,  Mrs.  Fred. ; 
Eady,  G.  J.  H. ;  Eaton,  H.  F.;  Edwards,  General  Sir  J.  Bevan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
M  J^. ;  Egerton,  Colonel  A.,  C.B. ;  Escombe,  Bt.  Hon.  Harry ;  Escombe,  Mrs. 
H. ;  Evans,  Gowen  ;  Eves,  C.  Washington,  C.M.G. ;  Eves,  Miss  Olivia ;  Evison, 
£. ;  Evison,  Mrs.  E. ;  Eyers,  Miss ;  Fairclough,  B.  A. ;  Fairclough,  Mrs.  B.  A. ; 
Fairfax,  J.  M. ;  Fairfax,  E.  Boss ;  Fairfax,  Mrs.  E.  Boss ;  Farmer,  W.  M. ;  Fife, 
G.  B. ;  Fife,  Mrs.  G.  B. ;  Finlayson,  J.  Harvey ;  FitzGerald,  Sir  G.  Vesey, 
K.C.LE.,  C.S.I. ;  FitzGerald,  Lady  Vesey ;  Fleming,  A. ;  Flint,  Captain  W.  M. ; 
Ford,  L.  P. ;  Ford,  Mrs.  L.  P. ;  Forrest,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G. ;  Forrest, 
Lady ;  Eraser,  Sir  Malcohn,  K.C.M.G. ;  Fry,  F.  W. ;  Fry,  Mrs.  F.  W. ;  Garrick, 
A.  C. ;  Garrick,  Sir  J.  F..  K.C.M.G. ;  Garrick,  Lady ;  George,  D. ;  George,  Mrs. 
D. ;  Gibbs,  Isaac  ;  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Isaac  ;  Giffen,  Sir  Bobert,  K.C.B. ;  Giffen,  Lady ; 
Glasgow,  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. ;  Gondal,  H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of,  G.C.LE. ; 
Goodsir,  G. ;  Gordon,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  C.  F. ;  Gordon,  Mrs.  J.  C.  F. ;  Goschen, 
Bt.  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P. ;  Gk)schen,  Mrs.  G.  J.;  Grant,  Duncan;  Grant,  Mrs. 
Duncan  ;  Gray,  B.  G. ;  Gray,  Miss  E.  B. ;  Green,  Gen.  Sir  Henry,  K.C.S.L,  CJB. ; 
Green,  Lady ;  Green,  Mrs.  Marshall ;  Grimaldi,  W.  B. ;  Grimaldi,  Mrs.  W.  B. ; 
Giimwade,  Hon.  F.  S. ;  Grimwade,  Mrs.  F.  S. ;  Grinlinton,  Sir  J.J. ;  Grove,  D.; 
Gueritz,  E.  P. ;  Guthrie  C. ;  Guthrie,  Mrs.  C. ;  Hacker,  Miss;  Hall,  Sir  John, 
K.C Jkf  .G. ;  Hamilton,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  George,  M.P. ;  Hamilton,  Lady  George  ; 
Hamilton,  J.  J. ;  Hamilton,  Sir  W.  A.  Baillie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Hamilton,  Lady 
Baillie;  Hankin,  C.  L. ;  Hansen,  V.  J. ;  Hanson,  C.  A. ;  Hanson,  Mrs.  C.  A. ; 
Hare,  B.  C;  Harrison,  General  Sir  B.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.;  Harvey,  Miss  H.; 
Havelock-Allan,  General  Sir  H.,  Bart.,  V.C,  G.C.B.,  M.P;  Hayman,  H.; 
Hendrie,  Major  ;  Heneage,  C. ;  Henwood,  P. ;  Hen  wood,  Mrs.  P. ;  Herbert,  Sir 
Bobert,  G.C.B. ;  Hervey,  M.  W. ;  Hervey,  Mrs.  M.  W. ;  Hervey,  V.  S. ;  Hervey, 
Mrs.  V.  S. ;  Hesse,  F.  E. ;  Hill,  Sidney;  Hobbs,  Captain,  J.  T. ;  Hoflfnung,  S. ; 
Hopetoun,  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. ;  Hopkins,  John ;  Hopkins,  Mrs.  J. ;  Hoskins, 
Admiral  Sir  A.  H.,  G.C.B. ;  Hotson,  J. ;  Huddart,  J. ;  Huddart,  Mrs.  J. ;  Hughes, 
G. ;  Hughes,  Mrs.  G. ;  Hunter,  D. ;  Hurst,  C.  F. ;  Hurst,  G.  P. ;  Hurst,  H.  E. ; 
Hurst,  Mrs.  J. ;  Hurst,  W.  J. ;  Irwell,  H. ;  Isaacson,  F.  Wootton,  M.P. ;  Isaac- 
son, Mrs.  F.  Wootton ;  Jack,  G.  C. ;  Jagger,  J.  W. ;  James,  E.  M. ;  Jejeebhoy, 
Sir  J.,  Bart.,  C.S  J. ;  Jennings,  Lieut.  F.  B. ;  Jeppe,  Carl ;  Jeppe,  Mrs.  Carl ; 
Jersey,  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G. ;  Johnson,  L.  O. ;  Johnston,  Alexander ;  Johnstou, 
Mrs.  Alexander ;  Johnstone,  B. ;  Jones,  W.  T. ;  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  T.  ^  pTourd^in, 
H.  J.,  C.M.G.;  Jourdain,  Mrs.  H.  J.;  Kelly,  Mr.  Justice  H.  G. ;  Kt^rtihaw, 
Captain  A.  E. ;  Keswick,  Wm. ;  Ketri,  Bajah  Agit  Singh,  Bahadur  ui ;  Kjinber, 
Henry,  M.P. ;  Kimber,  Mrs.  H. ;  King,  Major  H.  Venn ;  Kingstoa.  Kt.  Hun.  C. 
C. ;  Kingston,  Mrs.  C.  C. ;  Kinnaird,  Lord ;  Laing,  Major  D.  'i'. ;  Liiinprej, 
Surgeon-Lt.-Colonel  J.  J. ;  Landale,  B. ;  Lanyon,  J.  C. ;  Lasseitcr,  Colonel 
H.  B. ;  Lassetter,  Mrs.  H.  B. ;  Laurier,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid.  (i>C.M.G.; 
Laurier,  Lady;  Lawson,  Sir  Charles;  Lawson,  Bobertson ;  LawRout  Mrs. 
Bobertflon ;  Le  Maistre,  J.  L.  B. ;  Le  Maistre,  Mrs. ;  Leonard,  Han.  J.  W*- ; 
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Leyey,  0.  Colling,  G.M.O. ;  Levi,  Hod.  N.  ;  Lewis,  Joseph ;  Lister,  B.  A. ;  Little, 
M. ;  Little,  Mrs.  M. ;  Littleton,  the  Hon.  H.  S. ;  Lloyd,  F.  O. ;  Lloyd,  Herbert; 
Loch,  Lord,  G.O.B.,  G.G.M.O. ;  Long,  a  H. ;  Longworth,  Lieut.-Colonel ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  Bt  Hon.  the  (Lord  Halsbory) ;  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bt  Hon.  the ; 
Lady  Mayoress ;  Loring,  A.  H. ;  Lowles,  John,  M.P. ;  Lowles,  Mrs.  J. ;  Lowry, 
General  B.  W.,  C.B.;  Lnoas,  C.  P.;  Lyell,  Captain  F.  H.;  Lyle,  W.  B; 
Macalister,  Jas.;  MoCaul,  G.  J.;  McConnell,  F.  V.;  McUwraith,  A.;  Mackay, 
D.  J. ;  Maokav,  Mrs.  D.  J. ;  Mackenzie,  G.  H.,  C.B. ;  Mackenzie,  T. ;  Bfaeleaa, 
Lient. ;  Macphail,  A.  J. ;  Macphail,  Mrs.  A.  J. ;  Malcolm,  A.  J. ;  Malcolin, 
Bliss ;  Malcolmson,  D. ;  Malcolmson,  Mrs.  D. ;  Man,  Colonel  A.,  C.M.G. ;  Man, 
Mrs.  A. ;  Bfartin,  E. ;  Martin,  Mrs.  E. ;  Mason,  Lieut-Colonel ;  Mathers,  E.  P. ; 
Mathers,  Mrs.  E.  P.;  Matheson,  Mrs.;  Mathieson,  F.  C. ;  Mathieson,  Mrs. 
F.  C. ;  Melliss,  Colonel  Sir  Howard,  E.C.S.L;  Melliss,  Lady;  Mennell,  P.; 
Mewbom,  W.  B. ;  Mewbum,  Mrs.  W.  B. ;  Miohelmore,  Miss ;  Miller,  C.  A 
Daff;  Mills,  T. ;  Mitchell,  E. ;  Montefiore,  L.  P.;  Montefiore,  Mrs.  L.  P.; 
Moon,  E.  B.  P.,  M.P. ;  Morgan,  G.  Yaughan ;  Morgan,  Major  B.  H. ;  Morgan, 
8.  Vanghan;  Muck,  F. ;  Murray,  D. ;  Myers,  A. ;  Nash,  F. ;  Nathan,  B. ;  Nel, 
P.;  Nelson,  Sir  E.  Montague,  K.C.M.G.;  Nelson,  Lady;  Nelson,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir 
Hugh  M.,  K.C.M.G.;  Nelson,  Lady  (Queensland);  Neville,  G.  W.;  Neville, 
Mrs.  G.  W. ;  Nivison,  B. ;  Nivison,  Mrs.  B. ;  Norman,  General  Sir  Henry, 
G.C3.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE. ;  Noyce,  F.  A. ;  Noyce,  Mrs.  F.  A. ;  O'Connor,  a  Y., 
C.M.G. ;  0»Halloran,  J.  S.,  C.M.G. ;  O'Halloran,  Mrs.  J.  S. ;  OUphant,  Miss  F. ; 
Olivier,  Captain  the  Marquis  T. ;  Ommanney,  C.  H. ;  Ommanney,  Sir  M.  F., 
K.C.M.G. ;  Ommanney,  Lady ;  Oswald,  W.  W. ;  Paddon,  J. ;  Paddon,  Mrs.  J. ; 
Paddon,  Miss ;  Palmer,  Captain  B.  E. ;  Palmer,  Mrs.  B.  E. ;  Parker,  Archibald ; 
Parker,  Mrs.  Archibald ;  Parkington,  Major  Boper ;  Parkington,  Mrs.  Boper ; 
Peace,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.G. ;  Peace,  Miss ;  Peacock,  G. ;  Peacock,  Bin.  G. ; 
Pearson,  Sir  W.  D.,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Pearson,  Lady ;  Pender,  J.  Denison ;  Pender, 
Bfrs.  J.  Denison;  Perkins,  H.  A.;  Perkins,  Mrs.  H.  A.;  Phillips,  W.  A.; 
Phillips,  Mrs.  W.  A. ;  Phillips,  Lieut.  W.  H.  B. ;  Pitt,  Lieut.-Colonel  A. ;  Play- 
ford,  Hon.  T. ;  Playford,  Mrs.  T. ;  Ponsonby,  Bev.  S.  Gordon ;  Ponsonby,  BIre. 
8.  Gordon ;  Preeoe,  W.  H.,  C.B. ;  Purvis,  G. ;  Purvis,  Bfrs.  G. ;  Badford,  A. ; 
Bankin,  James,  M.P. ;  Bankin,  Mrs.  J. ;  Bathbone,  A.  S. ;  Baw,  G.  H. ;  Baw, 
Mrs.  G.  H. ;  Bawes,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  W. ;  Bayner,  Chief  Justice  T.  O. ;  Beay, 
Major  W.  T. ;  Beeves,  Major  E.  Gordon ;  Beeves,  H.  W. ;  Beeves,  Hon.  W. 
Pember ;  Beid,  Bt.  Hon.  G.  H. ;  Bennie,  G.  B. ;  Bennie,  Miss ;  Bippoo,  J. ; 
Bobinson,  General  C.  W.,  C.B. ;  Bobinson,  Mrs.  C.  W. ;  Bobinson,  T.  B. ;  Books, 
Major  C.  J. ;  Bous-Marten,  C. ;  Bowell,  Lieut-Colonel  J. ;  Bowland,  Dr.  J.  W., 
C.M.G.;  Sahnon,  E. ;  Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  E.C.M.G.,  C3.;  Samuel,  Lady; 
Sanderson,  J.;  Saville-Kent,  W.;  Scholtz,  Dr.  W.  C;  Schwabacher,  &; 
Sdanders,  A. ;  Sdanders,  Mrs.  A. ;  Scourfield,  B. ;  Selbome,  Earl  of ;  Seddon, 
Bt  Hon.  B.  J.;  Seddon,  Mrs.  B.  J.;  Shea,  Sir  Ambrose,  K.aM.G.;  Shea, 
Lady ;  Shelford,  Wm. ;  Shelford,  Mrs.  Wm. ;  Shepstone,  Captain  W.  a ; 
Sherwood,  N. ;  Sherwood,  Mrs.  N. ;  Shields,  B.  T. ;  Shippard,  Sir  Sidney, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Shippard,  Lady ;  Shirley,  Mrs.  W.  K. ;  Shortridge,  S. ;  Skarratt, 
C.  C. ;  Skinner,  W.  B. ;  Skinner,  Mrs.  W.  B. ;  Slade,  George ;  Slade,  Henry  G. ; 
Small,  J.  T. ;  Smith,  Sir  C.  Clementi,  G.C.M.G. ;  Smith,  Lady  Clement! ;  Smith, 
Sir  Donald  A.,  G.C.M.G.;  Smith,  Miss  E.  M.;  Smith,  B.  Tilden;  Smith, 
Walter  F. ;  Spanier,  A. ;  Sprigg,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  E.C.M.G. ;  Sprigg, 
Ladv;  Stafford,  Sir  E.  W.,  G.C.M.G.;  Starley,  J.  E.;  Stewart  B.  M.; 
Stimng,  Sir  Charles,  Bart. ;  Strickland,  Major  N. ;  Struben,  F.  P.  T. ;  Stmben, 
Birs.  F.  P.  T.:  Struben,  H.  W. ;  Struben,  Mrs.  H.  W. ;  Sutton,  M.  H.  F, 
Sutton,  M.  J.;  Sutton,  Mrs.  M.  J. ;  Sutton,  Miss ;  Taylor,  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G. 
Taylor,  Bfiss ;  Taylor,  Hugh  L. ;  Taylor,  Bfrs.  Hugh  L. ;  Taylor,  J.  B. ;  Taylor, 
Bfrs.  J.  B. ;  Thomson,  T.  D. ;  Tod,  Henry ;  Townend,  T.  S. ;  Travers,  B. 
Travers,  Bfiss;  Turner,  Bt  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.M.G.;  Tomer,  Lady 
Tweeddale,  the  Bfarquess  of;  Valentine,  C.  B. ;  Yautin,  C. ;  Yantin,  Bfrs.  a 
YemoD,  Hon.  F.  G. ;  Yemon,  Ch>^i^  W.  L.  ;  Yine,  Sir  J.  B.  Somerg,  CJf .G. 
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Walker,  E. ;  Walker,  F. ;  Walker,  Mrs.  F. ;  Walker,  H.  de  B. ;  Walker,  Lietxt.- 
Colonel  R.  S.  F.,  C.M.O. ;  Warton,  Lieut.-Col.  B.  G. ;  Watson.  Colonel  0.  M., 
C.M.G. ;  Watson,  Mrs.  0.  M. ;  Watt,  Hugh ;  Way,  Bt.  Hon.  S.  J.  (Chief  Justice 
Soath  Aostralia) ;  Webster,  B.  O.,  M.P. ;  Weddel,  P.  O.  ;  Weddel,  W. ;  West, 
Bev.  H.  M. ;  Weston,  J.  J. ;  Weston,  Mrs.  J.  J. ;  Whelan,  C.  J. ;  Whiteway, 
Bt  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.,  K.C.M.O. ;  Whiteway,  Lady ;  Whitmore,  Mrs. ;  Whittle, 
J.  Lowry;  Whittle.  Miss;  Whyte,  Hon.  J.  B.;  Whyte,  Miss;  Wigan,  J.; 
Wigan,  Mrs.  J. ;  Willans,  W.  H. ;  Williamson,  Alexr.,  C.M.G. ;  Williamson, 
Andrew  ;  Wilson,  A.  J. ;  Wilson,  H.  F. ;  Wilson,  W.  B. ;  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  B. ; 
Windeyer.  Sir  W.  C. ;  Wingfield,  E..  03. ;  Wingfield.  Mrs.  E. ;  Winter-Irving, 
Hon.  W.  L  ;  Winter-Irving,  Mrs.  W.  I. ;  Wirsing.  W.  M. ;  Wood,  General  Sir 
Evelyn,  V.C.,  G.CJ3.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Wood,  G. ;  Woods,  A. ;  Woollan,  B.  M. ; 
Woollan.  Mrs.  6.  M. ;  Tates.  Leopold;  Tates,  Mrs.  Leopold;  Young,  Sir 
Frederick.  K.C.M.G. ;  Toung,  Miss  A.  M. ;  Young,  Colonel  J.  S. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Bev.  S.  Gokdon  Ponsonbt. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  rise  to  pro- 
pose  the  health  of  '*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen."  Often  as  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  propose  this  loyal  toast,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  occasion  on  which  I  have  proposed  it  when  I  felt  more  certain 
that  the  whole  of  the  audience  would  receive  it  with  acclamation. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  Empire  but  one  idea  has 
gone  up,  and  that  has  been  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Sovereign. 
During  the  great  days  of  the  Jubilee  week  all  classes,  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  have  vied  with  one  another  to  show  honour  and  affection 
to  the  Queen.  I  am  sure  you  all  hear  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that,  notwithstanding  great  exertions  for  a  lady  of  her  age,  she  is 
none  the  worse  ;  and  I  know  I  am  divulging  no  secret  when  I  tell 
you  that  she  has  been  most  deeply  touched  and  most  thankful  for 
the  reception  she  has  received  on  all  hands. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellob  :  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
one  keynote  which  these  demonstrations  have  struck,  for  I  have 
noted  all  along,  what  indeed  has  been  noted  in  other  countries,  that 
the  point  round  which  all  British  sentiment  seems  to  circle  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  of  duty  and  the  performance  of  it ;  and 
undoubtedly,  following  the  great  example  of  the  august  lady  who 
is  now  prominent  in  all  our  thoughts,  the  members  of  her  family, 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  appear  to  have  emulated  Her 
Majesty's  desire  to  do  her  duty  to  all  her  subjects.  Whether  at 
sea  or  on  land  or  in  the  more  difficult  matters  of  statecraft, 
every  member  of  Her  Majesty^s  family  has  recognised  the  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  one  great  commimity,  and  have  exhibited  their 
desire  to  be  one  with  her  people  as  they  are  undoubtedly  one  in 
their  affections  towards  the  throne.  Of  another  illustrious  lady,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  I 
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need  only  say  that  in  respect  of  those  womanly  and  tenderer  duties 
which  are  expected  from  their  sex,  there  is  no  case  of  Buffering  or  of 
weakness  in  which  you  will  not  find  them  ready  and  foremost  to 
give  their  help.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  "  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family." 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gobdon  SPRiaa,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope) :  What  is  so  attractive  to  me  in  the  toast 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  propose,  that  of  ''The  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  of  the  Empire,"  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the 
language  in  which  that  toast  is  couched — the  sentiment  of  unity 
which  has  been  so  magnificently  illustrated  during  the  past  fort- 
night, a  sentiment  which  makes  me  feel  that  whether  I  stand  in 
the  CJounty  of  Middlesex  or  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bay,  I  am 
equally  a  citizen  of  the  same  great  Empire.    The  strength  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Empire  was  illustrated  just  a  week  ago  in  the 
Solent  in  a  manner  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  privileged  to  witness  that  great  exhibition.    What  struok  me 
as  a  Colonist  coming  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  Empire  was 
"  Whence  did  this  Navy  come  ?  "  for  I  could  not  forget  that  a  few 
days  previously  I  had  left  the  African  Squadron  on  the  coast  of 
South  Africa ;  that,  as  I  was  informed,  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  doing  its  duty  in  the  central  sea,  and  that  the  West  Indian  and 
Pacific  squadrons  were  also  doing  their  duty  on  the  various  staticms. 
As,  I  say,  I  went  up  and  down  those  long  lines  of  war  ships  in 
the  Solent,  ships  which  appeared  to  have  suddenly  arisen  out  of 
the  waters  as  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  I  asked  myself 
"  Whence  did  they  come  ?  "  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fleet 
which    could    not   be  equalled   by  any  country  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  even  should  they  gather  together  aU  the  vessels 
which  belonged  to  them.    Yet  this  fleet  had  suddenly  come  into 
these  waters,  and  I  suppose  would  as  suddenly  disappear.    It  was 
an  indication  of  what  is  the  naval  power  of  England  should  that 
power  ever  be  called  in  question.    A  deep  impression  indeed  was 
made  on  my  mind,  and  I  doubt  not  on  the  minds  of  all  my  brother 
Colonists  who  witnessed  that  astonishing  spectacle.    I  was  only  too 
glad  that  the  Colony  which  I  represent  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  their  duty  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  cost  of  that  fleet,  because  if  you,  at  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  feel  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  Navy, 
and  indeed  regard  it  as  essential  to  your  existence,  I  assure  you 
that  we  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  feel  still  more  the  necessity 
of  having  the  power  of  the  British  Navy  to  protect  our  coasts  also. 
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It  appears  to  me  only  reasonable,  therefore,  that  we  should 
according  to  our  measure  in  those  distant  outposts  contribute  some- 
thing so  as  to  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  from  the  charge  which 
is  imposed  upon  him  in  the  maintenance  of  the  force  in  which  we 
have  an  equal  interest  with  you.  Passing  to  the  other  portion  of 
the  toast,  I  was  rejoiced  to  see,  as  I  doubt  not  were  many  others 
now  present,  the  exhibition,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of  what  I  may 
call  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  outside  the  Mother  Country. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  Colonies  to  send  only  small  detachments, 
because  in  regard  to  some  of  them  we  have  serious  work  for  those 
forces  on  the  spot,  and  we  could  not  spare  more.  But  we  were 
determined  to  send  a  sample  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Empire  in  different  parts.  Thus  there  was  brought 
together  an  exhibition  such  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in 
England  of  the  different  forces  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
army  of  the  Empire,  scattered  as  it  is  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  trespass  any  longer  on  your  atten- 
tion, more  especially  as  I  understand  my  gallant  friend  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  associated  in  past  years 
with  military  operations  in  distant  portions  of  the  Empire,  will 
reply  to  this  portion  of  the  toast,  and  with  the  Navy  I  beg  to 
associate  the  name  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admimlty. 
The  Right  Hon.  6.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) :  I  thank  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  most  cordially  for 
proposing  this  toast.  I  listened  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  uttered  with  regard  to  our  Navy  and  the  duties 
which  it  has  to  perform.  I  listened  with  pleasure  aJso  to  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  Colonies  towards  the 
Imperial  forces.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  referred  to  the  ships  which 
were  gathered  at  Spithead  on  Saturday  last.  With  regard  to  them 
I  will  make  but  one  remark,  and  that  is  to  express  my  gratification 
that  our  foreign  neighbours  saw  in  that  display  no  arrogant 
manifestation  of  our  power,  but  simply  a  part  of  our  Jubilee 
celebrations,  simply  a  part  of  the  National  sentiment  proper  to 
such  an  occasion.  More  than  that,  in  almost  every  quarter  the 
foreign  Press  has  used  a  friendly  tone  with  regard  to  that 
celebration,  and  has  employed  many  friendly  and  cordial  terms 
with  re.^ard  to  our  Sovereign  which  have  touched  our  hearts.  To- 
night my  imagination  does  not  turn  to  the  ships  at  Spithead,  but 
rather  to  those  squadrons  stationed  in  seas  washing  Colonial  shores 
— squadrons,  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  told  us,  undiminished  in 
their  numbers,  but  which  have  taken  part  in  Jubilee  celebrations 
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in  many  parts  of  our  Colonial  Empire  where  oar  fellow-Bubjeots 
have  di^layed  similar  enthusiasm  to  that  whiohwe  have  witnessed 
in  our  streets  ourselves.  Those  ships  in  distant  waters  represent 
to  our  Colonial  fBllow-subjeots  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire, 
protecting  their  interests  and  our  interests,  maintaining  their 
commerce  and  our  commerce,  joint  interests,  joint  commerce, 
patrolling  the  seas  in  times  of  peace,  prepared  to  watch  the  seas  in 
times  of  war.  In  these  later  days  the  minds  of  many  have  been 
turned  with  growing  intensity  to  the  relations  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country  on  questions  of  Imperial  defence.  It  was 
not  always  so.  Unfortunately  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  thought  that  those  ties,  which  now  are  tightening, 
might  loosen  as  years  rolled  on.  But  the  expansion  of  the  Empire 
has  proceeded  and  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire  has  grown,  not* 
withstanding  its  expansion.  I  remember  in  those  old  days  to 
which  I  allude,  my  own  feelings,  if  I  may  for  a  moment  recall 
them,  all  were  centripetal  and  not  centrifugal.  And  whether  in 
questions  concerning  the  Colonies  or  in  questions  nearer  home,  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  has  been  one  of  the  darling  points  of  my 
political  creed.  There  were  days  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
Colonies  might  be  a  burden  to  the  Empire ;  those  were  the  days, 
too,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Colonies  possibly  might  prefer 
to  be  independent  because  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  a  British  war.  Those  craven  ideas  have  vanished  in  these  latter 
days,  and  during  the  last  thirty-three  years  in  which  I  have  taken 
part  in  poUtical  affairs,  I  have  seen  year  by  year,  and  decade 
by  decade,  the  growth  of  ideas  which  I  believe  will  largely  affect 
the  future  of  the  Empire.  The  expansion  of  the  Empire  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  expansion  of  the  fleet.  One  of  the 
first  joint  steps  taken  was  under  the  naval  administration  of  Lozd 
George  Hamilton,  when  the  Australasian  Act  was  passed,  and 
when,  by  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine.  Admiral  Tryon,  were 
first  successfully  knit  some  of  the  ties  binding  the  Colonies  to  us— 
ties  not  only  financial,  but  cohesive,  bringing  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  before  there  was  an  idea  of  Colonial  Federation,  to  the 
joint  act  of  contributing  to  Imperial  defence,  and  knitting  fresh 
ties  between  the  Colonies  and  ourselves  by  acknowledging  that 
duty  to  which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  alluded,  and  to  which 
development  has  been  given  at  the  Cape,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Colonies  to  Imperial  defence.  My  friend 
Admiral  Tryon,  Diplomatist  as  well  as  Admiral,  also  achieved  the 
great  feat  of  securing  for  the  New  South  Wales  Qovemment  a 
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beaatif q1  Admiralty  House.  I  do  not  wish  in  a  festive  gathering 
snoh  as  this  to  touch  upon  that  financial  point  to  which  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  rather  seductively  invited  me.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
great  friend  of  the  Colonies  that  when  the  Colonial  troops  visited 
the  fleet  at  Spithead  there  should  be  presented  to  them  some  rows 
of  figures  which  would  show  how  little  the  Colonies  contributed  to 
Imperial  defence.  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  hospitality  one  would  not  hke  to  see 
leaflets  distributed  ''  Contributions  thankfully  received/'  so  that  I 
will  not "  improve,"  to  use  a  favourite  phrase,  this  festive  occasion  by 
any  appeal  to  the  loyalty  and  liberality  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That 
is  a  matter  rather  for  Uie  conference  room  than  for  the  banqueting 
halL  But  allow  me  to  say  one  word  more  upon  Imperial  defence. 
Whatever  measures  may  be  taken,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
particular  methods  by  which  contributions  should  be  made,  there 
are  certain  principles  which  must  be  carefully  maintained  both  by 
our  Colonies  and  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  Those  are  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  British  Navy  so  to  confront  the  enemy  as 
best  to  bring  about  his  final  defeat.  To  that  end  we  shall  not  hug 
the  shore.  We  shall  search  out  our  enemies  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  enemy  is  to  be  found.  The  great  seaports 
must  look  in  certain  measure  to  their  own  local  defence.  The 
policy  of  the  Empire  is  not  offensive,  but  when  it  comes  to  war  we 
must  seek  out  our  enemies.  Besides  that,  it  is  our  duty  to  watch 
those  great  trade  routes  on  which  are  carried  the  commerce  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  commerce  of  this  country — our  exports  and 
your  imports;  our  imports  and  your  exports.  Those  cruisers, 
which  you  may  have  seen,  all  have  already  their  allotted  spot  in 
case  of  war  on  the  great  trade  routes  between  Canada  and  this 
country — on  the  routes  between  Australasia  and  this  country,  on 
the  routes  which  bind  us  to  India,  and  on  the  chain  of  posts  round 
Africa.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  place  in  every  quarter  those  cruisers 
which  are  to  defend  the  commerce  of  our  Colonies  and  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  the  food  of  the  people,  and  the  independence 
of  every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  That  is  how  we  read  our 
duty.  We  shall  be  glad  to  establish  by  some  methods  which  we 
shdl  careftdly  consider  with  our  Colonial  friends — ^we  shall  be  glad 
to  consider  by  what  steps  that  policy  can  best  be  carried  out.  But 
in  carrying  this  poUcy  out  we  shall  be  guided  not  only  by  financial 
considerations,  not  only  by  strategical  considerations;  we  shall 
also  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sentiment,  and  that, 
whatever  is  done,  the  sentiment  of  the  Mother  Country  towards 
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the  Colonies  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  Mother 
Country  must  not  be  ignored,  but  effect  must  be  given  to  them 
in  the  best  way  we  can  discover.  In  these  days,  which  are  said  to 
be  so  materialistic,  in  these  islands  where  mercenary,  pecuniary  con- 
siderations are  supposed  to  be  pai*amount,  and  amongst  our  Colonial 
fellow-subjects,  who  are  thought  to  be  a  very  practical  people, 
sentiment  has  nevertheless  come  to  the  front.  Sentiment  is  once 
more  reasserting  its  claims  to  be  considered  amongst  the  inflaenoes 
which  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  The  Jubilee  has  been 
one  of  its  outward  developments,  but  the  feeling  which  has  grown 
will  not  evaporate ;  it  will  not  die  away  like  the  echo  of  the  cheers 
which  we  have  heard  in  our  streets.  It  lies  deep  down,  I  believe, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  parts  of  our  Empire,  and  national  sentiment 
and  Imperial  sentiment  will  have  a  vast  influence  in  moulding 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Empire.  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  drunk  the  health  of  the  Navy. 

General  Sur  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. :  I  could  have 
wished  for  some  reasons  that  this  toast  had  been  confided  to  His 
Boyal  Highness  himself,  for  he  has  enjoyed  one  very  great  privOege 
which  I  have  not — that  of  visiting  most  of  his  Boyal  Mother's 
Colonial  Empire.  He  has  been,  I  believe,  to  Canada  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  believe  when  he  was  young — I  don't  mean  to  say  he  is 
not  yoimg  now — he  went  to  the  Cape.  As  for  myself  I  only  know  Can- 
ada by  reading  a  great  deal  of  her  history,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
remind  you  after  what  was  said  in  the  most  eloquent  speech  of  Her 
Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  last  week,  that  the  innate  nobility  of 
that  people  is  such  that  they  commemorate  in  one  monument  the 
virtues  of  the  conquering  general  and  of  the  defeated  general,  virtues 
now  happily  united  in  one  race  in  that  Colony.  I  have  been  so  far 
fortunate  that  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  me  that 
I  should  go  out  to  our  great  Australasian  Colonies.  I  jumped  at  the 
offer,  but  for  reasons  entirely  out  of  my  control,  it  did  not  come  off. 
That,  however,  gave  me  a  great  additional  interest  in  that  country. 
I  have  in  fact  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
I  chanced  to  be  in  Egypt  some  ten  years  ago  when  the  Colonial 
contingent  landing  at  Suakim  sent  a  throb  not  only  through  our 
soldiers  in  Egypt  but  throughout  the  Empire.  But  if  I  have  been 
unfortunate  in  not  having  served  in  those  two  great  dependencies,  I 
have  had  this  inestimable  advantage,  that  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  that  great  country  which  has  been  foremost  in  all  Englishmen's 
minds  for  the  last  few  months — South  Africa.  I  was  very  much 
struck  to-night  by  a  most  simple  observation  made  by  my  friend  Sir 
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Gordon  Sprigg.  I  asked  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  **  Where 
is  so  and  so  ?  '*  and  he  replied  quite  naturally, ''  Oh,  he  went  home." 
The  feeling  "  he  went  home  "  is  really  the  keynote  of  everything  we 
have  seen  and  heard  during  the  last  few  days.  I  have  come  to  re- 
gard South  Africa  as  my  home.  I  have  received  more  kindness  and 
sympathy  and  consideration  in  that  country  than  I  have  in  any 
other,  and  whilst  I  have  life  and  hreath,  I  shall  esteem  my  soldier 
comrades  of  the  Empire  and  especially  those  of  South  Africa. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "  The  United  Empire,"  said  :  My 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  now  rise  to  propose  a  toast  which 
any  chairman  might  be  proud  of  submitting.  A  few  years  ago,  any 
chairman  in  London  would  have  felt  very  strange  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  propose  this  toast.  Now  it  comes  to  any  Englishman  as  a 
most  natural  thing  to  propose  a  toast  which  means  all  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  world.  Both  from  the  speeches  we  have 
already  listened  to  and  from  all  that  has  happened  within  the  last 
ten  days,  we  cannot  but  help  feeling  that  we  are  a  united  Empire. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  said  that  he  hopes  that  senti- 
ment will  take  its  proper  place  in  whatever  decision  may  be  come  to 
as  regards  the  future  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the  great 
self-governing  Colonies,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  saying  that  he  has 
touched  a  point  which  will  reverberate  throughout  the  Empire.  It 
has  sometimes  been  thought  that  sentiment  was  a  dead  horse,  that 
it  was  no  use  flogging  a  dead  horse  ;  but  it  is  not  a  dead  horse,  it  is 
a  strong  and  vital  sentiment.  The  Mother  Country  shares  most 
warnQy  with  its  fellow-subjects  of  the  Colonies  in  all  their  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  to  our  Sovereign  and  to  this  country. 
There  have  been  many  instances  quite  recently  where  different 
Colonies  have  come  forward  and  shown  that  there  was  a  feeling 
within  them  which  we  had  hardly  expected  to  see  expressed.  I 
refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  South 
Africa ;  I  refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my  friend  on  the 
right.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  is  feel- 
ings like  these  which  make  us  look  forward  with  pleasure  and 
happiness  to  what  may  come  in  the  future.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  have  reached  an  extraordinary  climax — that  we  have  reached  a 
position  which  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  has  been  asked 
whether  we  can  maintain  it.  I  venture  to  think  that  with  the 
common  sense  which  happily  exists  among  our  fellow-countrymen, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  look  at  things  as  they  are.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  face  the  diflBculties  which  undeniably  exist,  and  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  what  the  future  may  produce.     The 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of  which  I  am  your  chairman  this  eveningy 
welcomes  most  warmly  all  our  fellow-countrymen  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Colonial  Insti- 
tute has  done  an  excellent  work.  It  existed  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  foolish  feeling  that  the  Colonies  were  sick  of  the  Mother 
Country,  that  the  Mother  Country  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  the  Colonies.  The  Institute  was  formed  at  the  time  to 
try  and  change  this  erroneous  idea,  and  I  cannot  but  think  its 
founders  have  done  their  duty  to  the  Empire  in  the  example  they 
have  set.  I  am  sure  all  the  guests  present  this  evening  will  fed 
that  we,  the  Colonial  Institute,  have  tried  to  do  our  duty.  To  any 
chairman  on  an  occasion  like  this  it  would  be  a  source  of  the  deepest 
gratification  to  feel  that  we  have  here  at  dinner  in  the  capital  not 
only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  what  we  hope  you  look  ap(m  as 
the  capital  of  the  United  Empire,  representatives  of  all  our  Colonies 
and  also  representatives  of  the  Indian  Empire,  whom  we  most 
warmly  welcome,  and  that  we  are  one  and  all  permeated  bj  the 
same  idea,  namely,  that  we  intend  to  stick  to  the  Mother  Country ; 
that  we  intend  to  try  and  do  what  we  can  to  mould  the  future  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  follow  on  the  lines  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  the  toast  of  ''  The  United 
Empire,"  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Premier  of  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfkid  Laurieb,  Q.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
Canada) :  Let  me,  without  losing  a  single  moment,  be  permitted 
to  o£fer  my  sincere  and  warm  thanks  to  your  Royal  Highness  for  the 
gracious  terms  in  which  you  have  proposed  the  toast  and  the  kind 
and  more  than  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  coupled  mj  name 
with  it.  Since  we  have  been  in  England,  the  Premiers  of  the 
Colonies  of  England,  we  have  been  the  recipient  of  every  possible 
form  of  kindness.  If  kindness  could  kill,  by  this  time  we  would  be 
in  our  graves.  If  our  sojourn  be  much  longer  protracted,  I  do  not 
know  but  what  that  may  be  our  fate,  and  after  all,  since  that  is  the 
end  of  all  things,  I  do  not  know  but  that  this  may  be  just  as 
pleasant  a  way  of  passing  from  this  wicked  world  as  another. 
This  much,  however,  I  would  say,  that  if  again  it  be  my  privilege 
to  visit  England,  which  I  hope  for,  I  will  endeavour  beforehand  to 
get  a  stomach  suited  to  the  occasion.  I  have  heard  some  parties 
in  England  are  somewhat  troubled  as  to  the  food  supply.  I  have 
not  found  any  evidence  of  it  since  my  visit.  The  bounteous 
hospitality  which  we  have  received  to-day  is  from  the  hands  of  an 
organisation  which,  I  understand,  is  devoted  to  the  idea  of  bringing 
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more  closely  together  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Land,  in  other 
words  of  promoting,  of  extending,  and  of  harmonising  the  Unity 
of  the  Empire.  As  we  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  find  at  different  intervals  Empires  which  at  one  time  or 
another  have  absorbed  in  their  coil  inmiense  territories  and 
embraced  very  diverse  races,  tribes  and  nations.  All  those  Em- 
pires, when  they  are  compared  at  the  present  time  with  the 
British  Empire,  for  extent  of  territory  sink  into  perfect  insignifi- 
cance. There  is,  however,  another  and  more  radical  difference.  All 
those  Empires  were  formed  by  conqnest  and  maintained  by  force 
and  violence.  The  British  Empire  has  not  been  formed  so  mnch 
by  conquest  as  by  Colonisation  and  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  at  this  day  the  British  Empire  rests  is  not  force, 
is  not  violence.  The  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  and  which  makes  it 
so  strong,  is  freedom  and  justice — freedom  and  justice  to  all  the 
races  which  now  inhabit  it.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the 
English  nation  that  whenever  they  extended  their  Empire  they 
always  respected  the  religion  of  their  new  subjects.  May  I  be 
pardoned,  being  a  British  subject,  if  I  speak  freely  and  say  that 
the  respect  which  is  shown  for  the  religion  of  the  new  subjects  of 
England  was  not  always  shown  for  their  political  rights.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  past,  the  past  is  for  ever  forgotten.  A 
new  day  has  dawned  upon  England.  The  concession  of  political 
rights,  when  made,  was  generously  and  freely  made.  Nothing  to 
my  mind  could  be  more  suggestive  than  the  spectacle  yesterday  at 
Aldershot.  There  we  saw  in  the  British  Army  not  only  men  of 
British  birth,  but  men  from  all  the  races  of  the  earth — men  from 
the  black  races  of  Africa,  men  from  the  yellow  races  of  Asia,  men 
from  the  indigenous  races  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  all 
wearing  British  uniform,  all  marching  proudly  to  the  strains  of 
England's  martial  airs.  If  England  accepts  the  services  of  these 
men,  if  England  expects  these  men  will  give  their  blood  and  their 
life,  it  is  because  England  gives  them  the  plenitude  of  rights  and 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  It  is  by  such  methods  that  England 
has  a  consolidated  and  united  Empire.  Your  Boyal  Highness  said 
a  moment  ago  that  we  had  reached  a  position  too  good  to  be  true. 
Let  me  take  exception  to  this  statement.  The  position  which  has 
been  reached  is  not  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  simply  the  dawn  of 
abetter  position.  Speaking  myself  as  a  British  subject,  not  of 
English  blood,  let  me  say  that  I  claim  that  the  relations  to-day 
between  England  and  her  Colonies,  satisfactory  though  they  be, 
are  not  the  goal  yet  to  which  I  look,  and  ii  I  were  to  be  permitted  to 
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reveal  the  goal  to  which  I  aspire,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
as  I  have  said  more  than  once  in  my  native  province  at  Qaebeo, 
that  that  goal  is  to  see  a  Canadian  of  French  descent  sitting  in  the 
Halls  of  Westminster  Palace.  This  may  be  perhaps  an  ambitious 
dream — ambitious  or  not,  it  is  the  dream  of  my  heart ;  and  if  I  were 
a  younger  man,  I  would  hope  to  see  it  realised,  but  at  this  moment 
my  ambition  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  a  much  more  limited 
and  humble  one ;  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  I  have  learnt  through 
British  history  the  lesson  of  walking  and  proceeding  slowly.  At 
the  present  time,  the  only  ambition  I  have,  and  which  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  is  simj^y 
to  help  us  to  obtain  the  denunciation  of  certain  treaties,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  blot  on  the  history  of  Colonial  legislation  and 
ambition.  If  we  obtain  that  much  we  will  be  satisfied  in  the 
Colonies,  not  for  all  time,  but  for  the  present  time.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  this  gathering  contains  not  only  members 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  but  representatives  of  by  far  the 
best  portion,  the  best  half  of  the  population  of  England,  and  if  we 
have  the  sympathies  of  the  best  part  of  the  population  of  England, 
I  know  what  the  result  will  be.  There  are  some  Colonies  in  which 
women  vote.  It  is  not  the  case  in  Canada,  but  they  rule  all  the 
same,  and  if  in  England  they  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  ua  their 
assistance  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall  obtain  our  desires,  because  '*  Ce 
que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut.*' 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Jebsey,  G.C.M.G.  :  The  Follows 
of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  are  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  their  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  doors  of  that  Institute  are  at  all  seasons  and  times  open  to  the 
reception  of  those  who  ''  come  home,"  and  they  will  always  find  a 
readiness  there  to  give  them  any  assistance  and  information  they 
may  require.  To-night  we  offer  them  a  most  hearty  welcome,  ks 
in  the  celebrations  in  which  we  have  just  been  taking  part  we 
offered  to  the  Queen  our  homage  of  affection  and  regard,  as  the 
first  lady  of  the  land,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire, 
so  we  offer  to-night  to  our  guests  our  respect  for  tiie  achievements 
which  they  have  performed,  and  also  as  representatives  of  Empire 
— united  and  free.  Some  may  have  said  that  we  have  been 
glorying  overmuch  over  our  strength,  over  our  vast  dnnninrntiff^ 
and  over  our  wealth,  but  at  any  rate  to-night  there  is  no  feeling  of 
vain-glory  in  our  welcome.  We  meet  as  brother  meets  broihw  in 
his  bktfaer*8  house,  after  years  of  toil  and  travel  in  distant  lands*  and 
each  may  say  to  the  other,  *'  Weloame  home."    We  hft?«  jut  hemA 
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bom  the  Premier  of  Canada,  that  they  hope  they  will  succeed  in 
getting  this  country  to  render  them  assistance  in  further  improving 
their  position — an  assistance  which  I  venture  to  say  I  believe  the 
vast  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to  give.  All 
alike  tell  us  of  great  cities  and  great  harbours  full  of  ships.  All 
alike  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  continue  commerce  with  this  country, 
free  and  unhindered.  All  alike  tell  us  that,  though  their  wealth  is 
increasing,  something  more  than  wealth  is  increasing  too,  and  that 
is  that  those  higher  conceptions  for  which  nations  have  been  made 
are  increasing  with  them,  as  with  us.  The  Bight  Hon.  gentleman 
with  whose  name  I  propose  to  couple  this  toast  will  agree  that  in 
that  beautiful  city  which  he  and  I  know  so  well  you  will  find 
everything  that  man  can  desire.  I  heard  just  now  a  great  deal 
said  about  sentiment.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sentiment  of  to-day 
is  the  pioneer  of  the  reality  of  to-morrow  ?  Those  popular  accla- 
mations meant  something  more  than  momentary  excitement.  They 
meant  to  convey  to  our  distinguished  guests  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Empire  we  are  anxious  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  that  keep  us 
together,  and  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
make  it  tmderstood  that  a  welcome  to  those  who  live  over  the  sea 
will  always  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is  my  privilege,  as  I  have 
said^  to  be  able  to  couple  this  toast  with  the  name  of  the  Premier  of 
the  Mother  Colony  of  Australasia.  Mr.  Beid  comes  here  not  only 
with  a  reputation  already  made  for  great  abilities.  He  has,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  great  future.  Every  word  of  his  must  be  an  influence 
not  only  in  his  own  Colony,  but  throughout  Australasia,  and  per- 
haps the  best  wish  I  could  offer  him  is  that  some  day  he  may  be 
the  cause  of  realising  the  prophecy  made  or  half  made  last  night, 
that  some  day  Mr.  Beid  will  come  over  here  and  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Australasia.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  "  Our 
distinguished  Guests." 

The  Bight  Hon.  G.  H.  Beid  (Premier  of  New  South  Wales) :  I 
think  I  shall  save  a  large  portion  of  your  valuable  time  by  saying 
at  once  that  I  adopt  all  the  speeches  which  have  been  made  by  my 
predecessors.  I  was  especially  pleased  by  a  remark  made  by  Sir 
WilMd  Laurier,  a  gentleman  who  has  come  from  the  sometimes 
icebound  regions  of  Canada,  and  who  must  have  a  constitution 
vastly  stronger  than  mine,  which,  as  you  see,  has  withered  beneath 
a  warm  Australian  sun.  This  remark  would  seem  to  show  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  victim  to  your  hospitality,  in  all  probability  it  will 
be  our  painful  duty  to  o£fer  upon  the  altar  our  best  beloved  repre- 
sentative, the  Premier  of  Canada.    There  is  one  exception  which, 
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perhaps,  I  ought  to  make,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  eloquent 
and  noble  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  was  pre- 
pared for  all  his  eloquence,  but  knowing  his  great  astuteness  and 
financial  instincts,  I  felt  ttiat  there  was  lurking  beneath  all  his 
glowing  and  patriotic  periods  a  latent  design  upon  the  public  purse 
of  Australasia.  I  would  like  to  remind  him  that  the  Colonies,  es- 
pecially the  young  and  distant  Colonies,  in  the  occupying  and 
civilising  of  vast  tracts  of  the  earth  by  comparatively  small  popula- 
tions, have  before  them  a  task  of  a  very  arduous  character,  and  a 
task  in  which  they  can  perhaps  even  better  promote  the  greatoess 
and  glory  of  the  Empire  than  by  crippling  their  slender  financial 
resources  for  his  peculiar  benefit.  But  I  assure  the  First  Lord  of  tiie 
Admiralty  that  when  the  city  to  which  Lord  Jersey  so  lovingly  referred, 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  Mother  Colony,  and  I  believe  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  earth — ^when,  I  say,  the  designs  of  Providence 
have  been  realised  and  that  glory  of  nature  has  been  transmuted 
into  the  riper  glories  of  an  Imperial  city,  we  will  contribute 
according  to  our  means.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  best  gift 
that  my  distinguished  friends  the  Premiers  of  Australasia,  for 
whom  I  speak  to-night,  the  best  gift  we  can  bring  to  you  is  the 
record  of  the  achievements  of  Australasians  in  the  development  of 
the  great  Continent  which  we  occupy  tmder  the  British  flag.  The 
Lord  Mayor  remarked  last  night  that  a  colonising  nation  is  Ixmi, 
not  made.  I  presume  he  referred  to  this  particular  nation,  about 
the  exact  date  of  whose  birth  I  think  there  is  as  much  mystery  as 
that  which  puzzled  Topsy  in  ''  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin."  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  the  British  race  that  there  is  no  particular  moment, 
that  there  is  no  particular  country,  I  had  almost  said,  in  which  the 
British  race  has  been  bom — that  it  gathers  up  within  itself  through 
a  long  course  of  centuries  the  virtues  of  many  races,  and  broad  as 
has  been  its  origin  has  been  the  administration  of  the  vast  Empire 
over  which  Her  Majesty  rules.  There  was  a  time  when  the  path  of 
Britain,  like  that  of  other  nations,  was  a  path  of  blood  and  force 
and  conquest,  but  in  these  days  we  see  that  behind  all  the  horrors 
of  conquest  there  was  a  brighter  destiny,  that  in  the  march  of 
Britain  across  the  surface  of  the  world  there  was  the  herald  of  a 
brighter  time,  that  the  great  power  which  fastened  upon  all  the 
fair  surfiBMses  of  the  earth  was  one  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
would  fulfil  that  destiny  to  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  so  truly 
referred  when  he  said  that  freedom  and  justice  follow  the  path  of 
the  British  nation.  I  tell  you  frankly  that,  proud  as  we  are  of  our 
association  with  the  history  of  this  race,  proud  as  we  are  of  the 
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gbrious  events  of  which  we  have  been  privileged  spectators,  I  am 
glad  to\hink  on  behalf  of  the  absent  communities  of  Anstialada, 
who  share  oar  feelings,  that  the  sentiment  behind  all  which  makes 
us  ready  to  risk  our  lives,  all  over  the  Empire,  should  a  time  of 
trouble  come,  is  that  belief  which  has  been  the  secret  of  all  the 
triumphs  of  England,  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  British 


The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Qeobgb  Hamilton,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India) :  Before  we  disperse  I  have  been  entrusted  with  a  toast 
the  purport  of  which  I  think  you  will  anticipate,  namely,  the  health 
of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Chairman.  I,  like  many  others  present, 
have  for  many  years  past  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  His  Boyal  Highness.  As  Prince,  as  soldier,  in  every  grade 
from  that  of  lieutenant  to  general,  as  country  gentleman,  and  in 
various  other  capacities,  he  has  endeared  himseU  to  all  around  him. 
He  undertakes  no  duty  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  master  and 
efficiently  perform.  Nature  has  so  endowed  him  that  his  person- 
ality is  surrounded  by  a  charm  and  a  courtesy  which  strike  a  re- 
sponaive  echo  from  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  have 
had  to-night  a  great  and  successful  dinner.  The  success  of  that  din- 
ner is  largely  due  to  the  charm  and  character  which  the  presence  of 
His  Boyal  Highness  has  given  to  it.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him, 
and  let  us  show  our  appreciation  by  drinking  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary cordiality  the  health  of  our  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Qentlemen, — I  thank  my 
friend  Lord  Qeorge  Hamilton  most  cordially  for  the  only  too 
flattering  manner  in  which  he  has  proposed  this  toast,  and  I  also 
thank  the  assembled  company  for  the  very  warm  reception  which 
you  have  given  it.  I  can  assure  you  that  among  the  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Jubilee  week  there  will  be  none  which  will  be  more 
pleasant  to  me  than  to  remember  that  I  was  selected  as  your 
Chairman  on  this  great  and  important  occasion.  •  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  great  satisfaction  to  any  Englishman  to  find  himself  in 
the  chair  in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  like  the  one  I  am  now 
addressing  ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  to  one  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  one  who  has  now  for  a  good  many  years  had  the 
honour  of  serving  his  Queen  and  country  in  so  many  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  said  just  now  that  I  had  visited 
the  Australian  Colonies,  but  I  regret  extremely  that  I  have  not  had 
that  advantage,  and  I  only  hope  in  the  future  that  I  may  still  be 
able  to  do  so.  There  is  one  other  regret  I  feel  this  evening,  and 
that  is  that  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  forces  are  not  all  present  this 
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evening.  I  am  afraid  that  the  attraction  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Windsor  Castle  have  been  too  great  for  them.  However  fiiooh  I 
regret  this  I  am  snre  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  receiving  to  the  full  the  hospitality  of  our  Sovereign. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  as  general  officer  commanding 
the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  in  London,  and 
also  commanding  the  parade  at  Aldershot  yesterday,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  twice  having  had  the  Colonial  forces  imder  my  conmiand. 
There  is  no  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service  who  has  more  warmly 
welcomed  their  presence  amongst  us,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  all 
the  Colonial  troops  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  samples  we 
have  seen,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  accession  to 
our  military  power,  and  we  are  certain  they  will  return  home  with 
a  feehng  that  they  have  been  one,  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  and 
that  we  have  tried  to  show  them  that  from  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  come,  they  are  equally  welcome  among  our  ranks.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  me  if  my  speech  be  short.  You  can 
imagine  the  position  I  am  in  when  you  know  that  I  shall  have  to 
array  myself  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  a  most  uncomfortable  nature 
for  the  fancy  ball  to  be  given  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire to-night.  You  will  therefore  know  that  I  have  reached  the 
last  moment,  and  I  can  only  most  cordially  thank  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  me  this  evening. 

The  National  Anthem  was    then  played  and   the  company 
separated. 
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MEMORIAL  re  DOUBLE  INCOME   TAX. 

In  the  Memorial  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  April  15,  1896,  praying  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  levying  and  payment  of  Income  Tax,  so  as 
to  exempt  income  earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  elsewhere  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom  m  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  income  has  already  been  charged  with  Income  Tax  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  which  such  income  is 
earned,  it  is  mentioned  (see  clause  5)  that  on  reference  to  certain 
Acts  passed  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  **  it  would  appear  that 
the  general  principle  upon  which  the  taxation  therein  imposed  is 
based,  is  to  tax  any  income  derived  from  property  situate  within, 
or  business  carried  on  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Colony 
imposing  the  same,"  and  that "  income  received  by  persons  living  in  a 
particular  Colony,  derived  from  property  outside  that  Colony,  is  not 
taxed,  it  being  in  the  case  of  some  Colonies  expressly  exempted 
and  in  others  not  within  the  operative  words  of  their  Acts."  The 
Council  are  desirous  of  stating  for  general  information  that  it  has 
since  come  to  their  knowledge  that  while  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
including  Tasmania  income  derived  from  outside  those  Colonies  is  not 
taxed,  such  general  principle  does  not  apply  to  New  Zealand,  where 
exemption  appears  to  be  confined  to  Imperial  Pensions  which  pay 
tax  at  home ;  and  that  under  the  definition  of  "  Income  "  con- 
tained in  Section  17  of  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act 
Amendment  Act  1892  of  New  Zealand,  Sub-section  4  (c),  "In- 
come" includes  the  gains  or  profits  derived  or  received  "From 
every  source  or  kind  whatsoever  (including  income  derived  or 
received  from  lands  or  mortgages)  outside  the  Colony  whereby 
income  is  derived  or  received  in  New  Zealand  by  any  person." 
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UNIFICATION  OF  TIME  AT  SEA. 


To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Mabquess  op  Salisbuby,  K.a., 
Prime  Minister, 

THE  MEMORIAL  OF   THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  for  themselves  and 
on  behalf  of  about  four  thousand  Fellows  of  the  Institute  residing 
in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  desire  respectfully  to 
submit  to  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  the  advisability  of  taking 
early  steps  for  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea,  a  question  of  world- 
wide interest  which  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, — an  important  and 
influential  body  which  has  invited  their  co-operation  in  strongly 
advocating  this  reform  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

Your  Memorialists  submit  that  the  various  points  connected  with 
civil,  nautical,  and  astronomical  time  at  sea  appear  to  have  been 
fully  gone  into  during  the  past  twelve  years  by  various  societies  and 
authorities  in  different  countries,  and  to  have  been  eventually 
resolved  into  the  simple  question  of  the  desirability  of  advancing 
astronomical  time  by  twelve  hours  so  as  to  harmonise  it  with  civil 
time — ^for  nautical  time  has  in  general  practice  long  been  assimi- 
lated to  civil  time,  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  giving  rise  to  difiQculty 
or  discussion. 

It  is  believed  by  your  Memorialists  that  the  proposed  change 
can  be  easily  introduced  with  decided  advantage  to  observers,  and 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Unification  of  Time  at  Sea  has  now 
an  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  in  its  feivour.  This  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  especially  *  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
shipmasters  of  the  mercantile  marine,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  question. 

The  advancement  of  astronomical  time  by  twelve  hours  so  as  to 
assimilate  it  to  civil  time,  in  order  that  both  may  be  in  agreement 
and  begin  everywhere  at  midnight,  would  require  the  adaptation  of 
the  Nautical  Almanack  to  the  change. 

As  the  Nautical  Almanack  is  of  necessity  prepared  some  years  in 
advance,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Memorialists  that  a 
decision  on  this  important  subject  should  be  arrived  at  by  Her 
Mijesty's  Qovemment  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  that 
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the  ohange  may  take  effect  at  the  date  indicated  by  astronomers, 
viz.,  the  first  day  of  the  new  century. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Council  have  caused  the 
(Tommon  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  this 
first  day  of  January,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
in  the  presence  of — 

GEORGE  S.  MACKENZIE,  Chairman  of  the  Day,']    Members 
A.  H.  HOSKINS,  Admiral,  Councillor,  >      of  the 

FREDERICK  YOUNG,  Vice-President,  J'   Council. 

/^  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

K^  Secretary. 


ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE   QUEEN. 

The  following  loyal  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department : — 

To  THE  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire 
to  express  their  loyal  and  dutiful  congratulations  on  the  approach- 
ing completion  of  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  your  Majesty's 
Accession  to  the  Throne,  an  auspicious  event  without  parallel  in 
British  History,  which  will  evoke  universal  rejoicings  amongst  the 
vast  and  varied  populations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  possess 
the  proud  privilege  of  being  subjects  of  your  most  Gracious  Majesty. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of  your  Majesty's  long 
and  beneficent  rule  is  the  marvellous  expansion  of  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  which  form  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
development  of  their  resources  to  an  extent  that  will  make  the 
Victorian  age  for  ever  memorable  as  a  period  of  unexampled 
progress  and  prosperity.  That  Empire  is  now  estimated  to  include 
nearly  one-fifUi  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  contain 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Council  and  Fellows  earnestly  pray  that  under  the  blesBing 
of  Divine  Providence,  your  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  in  health, 
peace,  and  happiness,  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  loyal,  devoted, 
and  united  people,  whose  welfare  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of 
your  Majesty  to  cherish  and  promote,  whether  they  dwell  in  theae 
Isles  or  have  their  homes  beyond  the  seas  in  distant  portions  of  the 
Empire. 
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Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institate 
this  twentieth  day  of  May,  1897. 

©HENRY  BARKLY,       )  ^.     ^     ., 
FREDERICK  yOUNGJ  ^«^^-^^^**^^- 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  Secretary. 

Whitehall :  May  22, 1897. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day*8 
date,  enclosing  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Queen  on  die 
attainment  of  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  Her  Reign,  and  to  state  that  the 
same  shall  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty,  after  which  a  further 
communication  will  be  addressed  to  you. 

I  am,  sir.  Your  obedient  servant, 

KENELM  E.  DIGBY. 
The  Secretary,  Boyal  Colonial  Institate. 


ADDRESS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.- REPLY. 

Secretary  of  State, 
Home  Department,  Whitehall : 
May  29, 1897. 
Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  attaining  the 
sixtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  graciously. 

I  have,  &c. 

M.  W.  Ridley. 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 


ADDRESS  TO    THE   QUEEN. 

The  following  loyal  Address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
signed  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  residing  in 
the  Transvaal  whose  names  are  attached. 

To  Her  Most  Gracums  Majesty  Victoria,  Qtceen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  <tc. 

The  Loyal  Address  of  the  undersigned  British  subjects,  Fellows 
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of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  resident  in  the  South  African 
Republic  (Transvaal),  humbly  sheweth : — 

That  the  Fellows  signing  this  Address  desire  to  express  their 
devotion  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  throne,  and  to  tender  to  your 
Majesty  their  loyal  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the  Sixtieth 
Anniversary  of  your  Majesty's  accession,  and  of  the  commencement 
of  a  reign  unparalleled  in  the  British  annals,  not  alone  for  its  dura- 
tion, but  for  its  wealth  of  historic  achievements,  and  for  the  world- 
wide expansion  of  the  Empire  which  has  signalised  it. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  further  to 
record  their  sense  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  purity  which  has 
characterised  your  Majesty's  life  and  Court,  the  high  sense  of 
justice  and  equity  which  has  animated  ther  counsels  of  Parliament 
and  guided  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  Empire. 

An  appreciation  of  your  Majesty's  illustrious  reign,  and  the  per- 
sonal respect  and  affection  in  which  your  Majesty  is  held,  are 
dierished  in  the  hearts,  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  annals  and 
poetry,  of  the  people  over  whom  your  Majesty  has  exercised  the 
prerogatives  of  Boyal  Power  over  a  period  in  time,  an  area  in  space 
of  land,  and  over  numbers  of  human  beings  of  all  shades  and  colour, 
class  and  rehgion,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

May  your  Majesty  Hve  long  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  the  results 
of  your  beneficent  rule,  and  may  the  Royal  Power  long  be  exercised 
by  your  Majesty's  children  and  their  cldldren's  children  so  long  as 
they  imitate  and  follow  your  Majesty's  virtuous,  wise,  and  humane 
example. 

In  this  distant  part  of  South  Africa,  living  under  certain  anoma- 
lous conditions,  the  Fellows  presenting  this  humble  Address  feel 
themselves  specially  encouraged  by  the  sense  of  being  attached  to 
the  Empire  governed  by  our  beloved  Empress-Queen. 

Your  Majesty's  loyal  and  devoted  subjects : — 

H.  B.  Pretoria,  Henry  S.  Caldecott,  T.  J.  Britten,  J.  G.  Maynard, 
Jno.  G.  Auret,  Charles  Scott,  C.  Rissik,  Samuel  Thomson,  A. 
Langebrink,  F.  W.  Diamond,  F.  W.  Bompas,  Abe  Bailey,  Charles 
F.  B.  Wollaston,  John  M.  Pierce,  Wm.  Goddard,  J.  H.  Leslie, 
J.  W.  Matthews,  M.D.,  J.  Erarys  Evans,  E.  S.  Norrie,  Robt.  E. 
Hall,  W.  H.  Longden,  H.  Eraser  Watson,  Louis  L.  Playford,  F.  W. 
Forbes,  Naph.  H.  Cohen,  Theodore  Reunert,  Chas.  Aburrow,  James 
Morton,  R.  W.  E.  Hawthorn,  L.  B.  Chesterton,  R.  Pizzighelli,  John 
H.  Parker,  Thos.  Perks,  W.  Coulson  Tregarthen,  James  M.  Ross, 
Edw.  H.  Croghan,  W.  C.  Thomson,  J.  Donald,  R.  Lewis  Cousens, 
R.  Goldmann,  C.  S.  Goldmann,  Frank  C.  Dumat,  Chas.  F.  B. 
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Wayland,  Wm.  Hosken,  Edward  Hancock,  Geo.  Brace,  Wm. 
Palfrey,  J.  A.  Awdry,  F.  J.  Newnham,  J.  Bottomley,  A.  R.  Gold- 
ring,  J.  E.  McNess,  H.  Stone,  Herbert  Molyneux,  W.  Gwynne 
Evans,  F.  Douglas  McMillan,  W.  K.  Tucker,  H.  G.  Vander  Hoven, 
W.  Boss,  Horace  Liddle,  C.  F.  Wienand,  Septimus  Edkins,  W.  H. 
Stymest,  Henry  Hains,  J.  Harrower,  Frank  Emley,  A.  Percy  Field, 
Edward  F.  Simpson,  B.  Cottle  Green,  J.  W.  Mogg,  W.  A.  Schappart, 
John  B.  Jones,  E.  F.  Bourke,  J.  B.  Dyer,  Edward  Booth,  G.  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Denis  Doyle,  J.  Waldie  Peirson,  G.  F.  Wills,  J.  E. 
Green,  Herman  Myers,  Alfred  Dowling,  Thomas  W.  G.  Moir,  W. 
T.  Graham  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute). 

Johannesburg :  Jane,  1897. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 

OF 

fer  Pajwtp  llopl  Charter  0f  Imrporatiim, 

DATED  S6th  8EPTEMBEB,  1883. 


QiCtoriat  by  the  Grace  of  Grod,  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  all  tOtDj^om  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

WBI^fteafi  His  Rotal  Highness  Albert  Edwabd, 
Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  E.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  estab- 
lished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  caUed  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diflFusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

%tlSb  iXl^ittdji  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^OfeD  fUuAo  ^t  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  tio  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and. to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  eflTectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corp(»*ate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2  €^  litfpei  CoiOtttal  SlttjettttUte  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  ei^oy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carr3ring  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  tune  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3llttb  iOe  tlO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
imto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  C^ece  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  Greneral  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  i^J^ett  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  RoTAL  Highness  Albebt  Edwabd,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  %  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  firom  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  FeUows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  r^ulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  (9C^  Greneral  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  4^  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  £Eur  as  they  are  altered  by  any 
Greneral  Meeting. 

9.  C|^  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  mcome,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  aU  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  (Cfie  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  C||C  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belongiog  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  Greneral  Meeting. 
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12.  0n  avAt,  S^pe^HlatD,  ^j^oiution  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anjrthing  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

3[tt  iOtttt^jBF  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent* 

Witm00  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 


CARDEW. 
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LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 


'  (Those  maiked  *  tat  Hononiy  Fellowfl.) 
(Those  marked  f  haTO  oompomided  for  Hfe.) 


RESIDENT- FELLOWS. 


Totfof 
BtootioD. 

1897  t^-ABABBELTONy  RoBBBT,  26  SUifer  8ir€€t,  B,C. 

1872     Abhaxam,  Auouanra  B^  Beform  Chib,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
1886     t'^^^^i'^^t  Captain  William  AJ)^  S.N.»  Wbodvalt,  Cowu,  LW,,  and 
Junior  UniM  Service  CM,  Charks  Street,  8.W, 

1886  ^AiuM,  Sir  Gmabus  £.,  Babt.,  3  After  S^[Hare,  lAneolrie  hm,  W.C,  and 

Blair'Adam,  Kinroee'skire,  KB. 

1893  Adavs,  Obobob. 

1889  Adams,  Jambs,  9  Oraoeokmrch  Street,  B.C, 

1874  Addbblbt,  Sib  Avoustvs  J.,  KCJC.G.,  4  Dowro  Place,  Keneington,  W, 

1896  AoAB,  Edwabb  Labpbnt,  7  Spencer  BiU,  Wimbledon, 

1887  Aoius,  Edwabb  T.,  101  LeadenkaU  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Malta. 
1879  AncMUOK,  Datid,  5  Pembridge  Square^  Bayemaier,  W, 

1879  AiTKBif,  Albxakbbb  M.,  care  of  J,  Tkomeon,  fieq.,  30  Lynedoeh  Street, 

Qlaegow. 
1896     AxBBOTD,  Jambs  B.,  CheMter  Qmrt,  Wandsworth  Oommon,  S,W. 
1886     Aloock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardene,  North  Kensington,  W, 
1885     ^Aunomormf,  Josbph  Fbank,  St.  Punstan's  Buildings,  St,  IHmstan'e 

HiU,  B.C. 
1882     Alobb,  Jomf,  29  Penywem  Boad,  EarTs  Court,  S,W,,  and  Oriental  CM, 

Sanover  Square,  W. 
1869     Au»,  Chablbs  H.,  17  Well  Walh,  Hdn^tead,  N.W. 
1896     AixBN,  Richmond  R.,  FJ1.0.SX,  2  West  HiU,  Dartford. 

1880  ^kuMK,  BoBBBT,  Cronford,  Kettering. 
1880     Allfobt,  W.  M.,  68  St.  Jamais  Street,  S.W. 

1898  Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  FaUcirk  Bran  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

1896  Ambs,  £dwabd,  62  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1897  Andbbson,  Andbbw,  60  Lime  Street^  B.C. 

1876     ^AxBmaaoK,  Edwabd  B.,  core  of  Messrs.  Murray,  Beberte  ^  Co.,  DunediMf 
New  Zealand. 

1890  Andbbson,  John  Kinqdok,  5  Gcveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and 

]6  St.  Helen*s  Place,  B.C. 

1891  Andbbson,  W.  Hibbbbt,  17  Kensington  Gardene  Terrace,  W. 

CO 
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1876  Andrbson,  W.  J.,  34  Wlutboume  Terrace,  W, 

1894  Andrew,  Donald,  16  PhUpotLane,  E,C, 

1887  Andbsws,  William,  M.  Inst  C.E^  7  Park  Crescent,  Tonbfidge,  Knt, 
1896  fAppLBTABD,    Captain  B.  L.,  Shepperion,  Middlesex ;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1873  Abbuthmot,  Couotxel  Q.,  B.A.,  6  Belgrave  Place,  8,W»:  and  CarUom 
Club,  S,W. 

1894     Abbuthnot,  Wx.  Bikbsom,  Plaw  Hatek^  JSast  Grimtsad. 

1881     Abchbb,  Thomas,  O.M.G.,  Woodlands,  Lawrie  Park,  8ydenha$n,  8.E. 

1868     Abotll,  His  Gbacb  thb  Bukb  op,  KG.,  K.T.,  Arypil  Lodge,  Campdm 

Hill,  Kensington,  W, ;  and  Inveraray  CasUe^  ArgyleMre, 
1883     fARMiTAGB,  Jambs  Bobbbtson. 
1891     Abmstbono,  W.  C.  Hbaton-,  4  Portland  Place,  W.;  and  S4  Old  Brvci 

Street,  E.C. 

1888  Abmttaob,  Gbobob  F.,  33  Campden  House  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 

1888  t^^^><^'^^<>^»  OscAB  FsBDiNAND,    MA.,  69    Queen^s  Gate,  8,W,;  and 
New  University  Club,  8t.  Jafnes's  Street,  8.W. 

1889  Abbott,  Datid  T.,  29  Linden  Gardens,  BayswaUr,  W, 
1 891     AsHBT,  Captain  William,  26  Leadenhall  Street,  RC, 

1896     t^HCBOFT,  Edoab  a.,  A.M.I.KE.,  eare  of  Messrs.  A,  Gibbs  4  Sons,  U 
Bishopsgaie  Street,  E,C. 

1874  AsHLBT,  Bight  Hon.  Etbltn,  Broadlands,  Bomsey,  Bants, 

1891  t^^A™^»  I^*  J-  Williams,  M.A.,  MJ).,  National  CM,   WkUsknU 
Gardens,  8,W, 

1896  Ashton,  Balph  S.,  fi.A.,  10  Lansdown  Boad,  Lee,  8,E. 

1879  AsHWooD,  John,  care  of  Messrs,  Cox  ^  Co,,  16  Charing  Cross,  8,W. 

1889  Astlb,  W.  G.  Dbton,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1888  fAsTLBroBD,  Josbph,  National  Liberal  aub,  WMtekaU  Place,  8.  W. 

1874  t^TKiNSON,  Chablbs  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley  Boad,  BeekenAam,  Kent, 

1892  Attbnbobouoh,  Mabx,  Ingleton,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  8,B, 
1879  Attlbb,  Hbnbt,  10  Billiter  Square,  E,C, 

1886     Avbbbtin,  John  Jambs,  83  Ihike  Street,  St,  Jame^s,  8,W. 
1896     Aya,  Thb  Eabl  of,  22  Byder  Street,  S,W, 


1894     Baokhoubb,  Bichabd  Oniahs,  U  East  Parade,  Lkmdudno. 

1880     Badoogk,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Boad  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 

1879     Badbn-Fowbll,  Sib  Gbobob  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  MJ*^  M.A^  FJt.A.a,  F.8.S,, 

114  Eaton  Square,  S,W. 
1888     Bailbt,  Fbanx,  69  Mark  Lane,  EC, 

1888     Bailub,  Jambs  B.,  1  Akensids  Boad,  Fittfokn's  Avenue,  N,W, 
1882     fBAiLWABD,  A.  W.,  Horsington  Manor,  Wineanton,Sonierset, 
1894     Bakbb,  Albbbt  Pombbot,  67  Jkansgate,  Manchester, 
1896     Bakbb,  Majob  D'Abct,  care  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 

186  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C, 
1886     tBALDWiN,  Alfbbd,  M.P.,  26  Dover  Street,   W, ;   and   Wildsn  HousSf 

near  Stourport, 
1884     Balpoub,  B.  B.,  Tbwnley  HaU,  Drcgheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Jwmar  Mhmunm 

aub,  PiccadiUy,  W, 
IS85  !  Balbs  Charles,  61  Basinghall  Sfrut,  E,C. 


Ttarot 


1881 
1891 
1893 

1896 
1894 
1889 
1891 
1877 

1884 
1896 
1896 
1868 
1888 
1896 
1888 

1894 
1894 

1887 

1884 
1897 
1896 
1886 
1898 
1879 
1890 
1890 

1886 
1884 
1890 
1894 

1896 
1897 
1884 
1876 

1889 
1879 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1888 
1890 
1886 
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fBixtma,  fiowm  Hodgs,  Htgh  Moor,  WigUm,  Ommherland. 

BAHirmacAN,  G.  Lulu,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 

Babbmb,  Altbkd  J.,  CatUemere,  Hom»ey  Lane,  N, ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  38  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
Babbib,  Lvdwio  Qt.,  2  Drapers  Gardens  E,C, 
Babclat,  Johm,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
tBABnio-Gk>ULDy  F.y  Marrow  Orange,  Quildford, 
Babkbb,  Willujc  Henbt,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C, 

Babklt,  Sib  Hbnbt,  G.C.M.G.y  K.C.B.y  1  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 
Babmabd,  H.  Wthdhax,  2  Terrace  Houses,  Richmond  BUI,  S,W, 
Babnvtt,  Alfbbd. 

Babhbtt,  Rxchabd  Whmldok,  MJL,  B.C.L.,  1  Bare  Court,  Temple,  E.C 
Babb,  E.  G.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W, 
Babbatt,  Walter. 

Babboit,  Thomas  M.,  Church  Row,  Darlington. 
Babbt,  Jambs  H.,  Ryecotes,  DuUvich  Common,   S.E.:  and  110  Cannon 

Street,  E.C 
Babsdobf,  August,  32  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
Batlbt,  SiDifBT  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.  W. ;  and  St.  Stephen's  Club, 

Westminster,  S.  W. 
Baxtbb,  Albxaicdbb  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 

surest,  E.C. 
Baxtbb,  Chables  £.,  15  Blomfield  Road,  Maida  BiU,  W. 
Batldom,  £.  H.,  J.P.,  Oaklands,  Dawlish,  Devon. 
Batkbs,  Donald,  M.D.,  43  Hertford  Street,  W. 

f Baklst,  Gabdxbb  Sbbastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire 
Bbalbt,  Adam,  yLl>.,Filsham  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Bbalrt,  Samubl,  28  Lansdowne  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Bbabb,  Samuel  Pbatbb,  The  Oaks,  7%orpe,  Norwich. 
Bbabb,  Pbof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Park  House,  King's  Road,  Riohmond, 

S.W. 
Bbattib,  John  A.  Bell,  4  St.  Andrew's  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 
Beattib,  Wm.  Copland,  Frendraught  House,  Forgue,  Huntly,  N.B. 
Beauchamp,  Henbt  Hebron,  91  Addison  Road,  W. 
Beaumont,  John,  ejo  New  Zealand  Loan  ^  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 

Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
Beck,  A.  Cecil  T.,  32  Queensborough  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Beckbtt,  T.,  16  Ecdeston  Square,  S.W. 

Bedwell,  Commandeb  E.  P.,  K.N.,  20  Upper  Wesiboume  Terrace,  W, 
Bebton,  Henry  C,  2  Adamson  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. ;  and 

83  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 
Bb80,  F.  Faithfull,  M.P.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 
tBBLL,  D.  W.,  J.P.,  77  Holland  Park,  W. 
Bell,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

Bell,  Mackenzie,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  38  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.  W. 
Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W, 
Bell,  Majob  William  Morrison,  Hann,  Birchington,  Kent. 
Bennett,  James  M.,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  Putney,  S.  W. 
fBENSON,  Abthub  H.,  62  LudgaU  Bill,  E.C. 
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Tew«f 
Bleotioik 

1891 

1897 

1886 


1883 

1888 

1884 
1881 
1894 
1886 

1889 
1891 
1868 

1887 
1890 
1883 
1882 
1889 

1895 
1883 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1885 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1890 
1896 
1873 
1887 
1891 

1895 
1883 
1894 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1886 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1889 


Bbnson,  Lkot.-Colonbl  F.  W.,  ^de  Park  OMf  Aik9rt  f^iU^  3.W. 
Bbrbsfobd,  Gaftaiv  Lo&d  CHABUBi,  B.N.,  0^.,  2  Lowtr  Bfhdey  8t^  W, 
tBiBTBAK,  Wx.  WicxHAX,  owe  of  FeUiiond  Mand*  Compamg^  61  QriM' 

chwreh  Street,  E.C, 
fBsTHHLL,  Chabibs,  KtUitMre  ff<ms$,  TempUUm PIom, Earfs Caurt^S^W., 

and  22  BiUUf  Street,  E.C. 
Bbthbll,  CoiocAMDiB  G.  R.,  B.N^  MJ?.,  43  OurM<m  Street,  M^fair,  W. 

and  Rise,  Holdemeee,  Yorkshire, 
Bbtan,  FuMXCiB  AxTGUBTUB,  59  Prinoee  Oate^  B»W. 
Beyan,  Wiluax  ABMiNa,  OUy  of  London  CM,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
BKUVOARiL,  Jaxsitjbb  S.,  135  London  Watt,  E,0, 
BroDiscoKBB,  J.  K.,  Elmington,  EithamRoad,  Lee,  SJ!,;  and  101  Leadoh 

haU  Street,  EC. 
BnxmoHUBST,  H.  F.,  London  f  Weetmineter  Bank,  Lotkburjf,  E,C, 
tBnnna,  Gbobob,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  Sonth  Wales. 
BiBOB,  Sib  Abthub  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  BurUngtan  Oar- 

dens,  W. 
Black,  Subgbon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Blackwood,  Gbobos  R,  St.  Jametfs  Club,  PicoadUlg,  W. 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Vppet  Oroevenor  Street,  W, 
f  Blagboyb,  Lt.-Colonbl  Hekrt  J.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pott  Bfall,  8.  W, 
Blakb,  Abthub  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury-on^  Thames ;  and  Oriental 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Blandfobd,  Josbfh  J.  G.,  B.A.,  M.B.C.8.E.,  Banstead  Asylum,  Sutton, 
Blbcklt,  Chabub  Abnold,  61  King  WUliam  Street,  E.C. 
BuoK,  Thb  Hom.  Ito,  Qlemham  House,  Saxmundham, 
BuGH,  William  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  58  Clapham  Road,  Bedford. 
Blofhld,  Fbank,  13  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 
Bltth,  William,  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
BoHM,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  EC, 
BoiB,  Hbnbt,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
BoLLiNO,  FnANas,  2  Laurence  Pountney  HUl,  E,C, 
BoMPAS,  Hu  HoNOUB  JuDOB  Hbnbt  Mason,  Q.C.,  Fairfield,  Leeds. 
Bond,  Fbank  Waltbbs,  117  LeadenhaU  Street,  EC, 
Bond,  Fbbdbbick  WilliaM|  15  Dorset  Square,  N,  W, 
BoNWiCK,  Jambs,  Yarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
Bookkb,  Gbobos  W.,  Avonrath,  Magherafelt,  Ireland, 
Bookbb,  J.  Dawson,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishefs* 

gate  Street,  E.C, 
BoBBOw,  Bby.  Hbnbt  J.,  B. A.,  The  Old  Palace,  Bekesboume,  Canterbury. 
f BoBTON,  Buy.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge, 
BosANQUBTy  Riohabd  A.,  MardcHS,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 
fBosrrocK,  Hhwitt,  M.P.,  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fBosTocK,  Samuel,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
BoswBLL,  W.  Albbbt,  WoodviUe,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holxbb,  41  Baldry  Gardens,  Streatham,  S,W, 
jBouLTON,  Habold  £.,  M.A,  64  Cannon  Street,  EC, 
fBouLTON,  8.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
BouBNB,  Hbnbt,  Holbrook,  London  Road,  RedhiU,  Surrey. 
BouBNB,  H.  B.  Fox,  41  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiewiek, 


Tttfof 

BouHKB,  RoBUT  VfuxHAM,  O.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  8.W, 

BovBMs,  Sthphmn,  F.S.S.»  5  Lansdoum  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

BowBN,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Gbobob  F.,  G.C.M.O.,  16  Lowndes'iSireet,  8,W. 

BowuT,  Edwin,  F^S.S.,  78  South  Hill  Park,  Hampetead,  K,W. 

BoTD,  Jahbs  K.,  Devonshire  CM,  St  Jamais  Street,  S.W. 

Boti>-Oasfbntkb,    H.,    M.A.,     The   Palace,    Bipon ;  Kmg's    CoUege, 

Cambridge ;  and  0  Stafford  Street,  Liseon  Grove,  N,W. 
BonJ^  LiONSL  R.  C,  Armi/  and  Navy  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S,  W. 
fBRASBEBBT,  Thokas  R.,  Me^font,  Shootup  HiU,  Cricklewood,  N,W, 
Bbadvobd,  Fbancis  Richa&d,  ejo  County  of  Gloucester  Bank,  Swindon. 
Brandon,  Hnnbt,  4  Kent  Gardens,  Castle  HiU  Park,  Ealing,  W. 
Brabbki,  Ten  Hon.  Thoios  Allnittt,  23  Park  Lane,  W, ;  and  Park 

GaU,  Battle. 
Bbbitmxt^  Ludwig,  29  &  30  Hdhom  Viaduct,  RC, 
Bright,  Charles  £.,  C.M.G.,  12  Queen*s  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  SiW. 
Bright,  Samubl,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool:  and  Baleigk  Club,  Begeni 

Strest,  S,W, 
Bmsooi,  William  Arthur,  Somerford  Hall,  Brevoood,  Stafford, 
Bristow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
Brocrlhhurot,  Edward,  J.?.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Beigate. 
Brodrdb,  Ebnric  £.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle 

Street,  E,C. 
Brodhak,  a.,  27  Bandolph  Crescent,  Maida    Vale,  W, ;  and  8  Wool 

Exchange,  E,C, 
tBROOKES,  T.  W.  llate  M.L.C,  Bengal),  120  Ashley  Gardens,  S.W. 
fBROOKMAN,  Gborgb,  BaiUt/s  Hotel,  Gloucester  Boad,  S.W. 
Brookman,  Wiluav  Gordon,  44  Holland  Park  Terrace,  W. 
tBROoxs,  Hbrbrbt,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, ;  and  St.  Peter's  Chambers^ 

ComhiU,  KC. 
Brookb,  H.  Tabor,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  RC. 
Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunldtr,  Bart.,  6  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and 

Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Aboyne,  KB. 
Brown,  Albcandxr  M.,  M.D.,  73  Bessborough  Street,  St.  Georges  Square, 

S.W. 
Brown,  Alfrbd  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Brown,  Jambs B.,  1  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Brown,  Oswald,  UlnstCE.,  82  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Brown,  Thomas,  57  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
Brown,  Thomas,  1  Palace  Houses,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 
Brownb,  Arthitr  Scott,  Buckland  EiUdgh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 
Brownb,  Edward  Wm.,  F.S.S.,   Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

88  Poultry,  RC. 
Brownb,  John  Harris,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Brownb,  Lbnnoz,  F.R.C.S  J).,  15  Man^ld  Street,  W. 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  AssoeJnstCE.,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Browning,  8.  B.,  125  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Brucb-Jot,  Albbrt,  B.H1A.,  FJ^GJS.,  16  Impasse  du  Maine,  Paris; 
Chase  Lodge,  HasUmere,  and  Athenaum  C^ub,  S.  W. 
1892     Bbuxino,  Conrad,  1<A  PHd¥y  Boad,  West  Bampsttai,  N:W, 
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Year  of 
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1884     BuoHAKAN,  Benjamik,  Mes9r8.  Gddsbwu^k,  Mart,  f  Co.,  149  LmimMi 

Street,  E,C, 

1889  Buchanan,  Jamns,  20  Bueklersbury,  BLC. 

1896  BuGKLAND,  Jambs,  22  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1886  Bull,  Hhnbt,  28  NiUon  Street,  ELC, ;  and  Drove,  ChiekeUer. 
1869     BuLWBB,  Sib  Hktbt  £.  0.,  a.C.M.a.,  17a  South  Attdl^  Street,  W.;  amd 

Athenaum  Oub,  PaU  MaU,  8,W. 
1894     BufiKB,  AsHWOBTH  P.,  121  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1890  BuBKB,  H.  Fabnhax,  College  of  Arme^  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 
1890     BuBNDi,  Alfbbd,  12  Eolly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 

1897  BuBSTALL,  John  F.,  82  St.  John's  Park,  Bfackheath,  SJ:. 

1889  BuBT,  Fbhdbbick  N.,  Sloe  House,  Halstead,  Essex, 

1894     BuBHBT,  Henbt  North  G-.,  J.P.,  Wormleybury,  Broxbowme,  Herts. 
1882     BuTCHABT,  BoBBBT  G.,  26  Fawcett  Street,  Reddiffe  Gardens,  8.W. 

1887  Butt.  John  H.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  EC. 

1890  BuTTEBWOBTH,  Abthub  "BL,  1  Fig  Tree  Court,   Temple,  EC;  f   47 
Campden  House  Road,  W. 

1894     f  Buxton*  Nobl  £.,  Brick  Lane,  E. 

1897     fBuxTON,  T.  F.  VicTOB,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Wdrlies,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 


1881  Caddt,  Pabcob,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer*s  End,  Kent. 

1886  tCALDECOTT,  Rby.  Pbofessor  Alfred,  B.D.,  Lopham  Rectory,  Tkeiford. 
1889  Caltbrt,  Jakes,  4  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
1896  Camebon,  Ewbn,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  31  Lombard  Street, 

EC. 

1896  tCAMEBON,  Majob  Maurice  A.,  B  J!.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens,  W. 

1881  ^Caisxvsll,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

1880  Camfbbll,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Baloombe,  Sussex. 

1883  Campbell,  Sm  Geoboe  W.  R,  K.C.M.G.,  60  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.  W. 
1894  Camfbbll,  Gobdon  H.,  Hyde  Park  Court,  S.  W. 

1896  Camfbbll,  J.  Stuabt,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Bastnghall  Street,  EC. 

1887  Campbell,  Mobton,  Stracathro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire, 

1884  fCAMPBBLL,  W.  Middleton,  23  Rood  Lane,  EC. 

1893  Camfbbli^ohn8ton,Comwat  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
1896  Canning,  Hbbbbbt,  British  South  Africa  Co.,  16  St  Swithin*s  Lame,  E.C. 

1896  Cantlik,  Jambs,  M.B.,  F.R.C^.,  46  Devonshire  Street,  PoHland  Plaee,  W. 
1892  Cantlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  Hyver  Hall,  Bamet  Crate,  Bamet. 

1 897  Cappkl,  Sib  Albbbt  J.  Lbpfoc,  K.C.I.E.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 

1897  Carull,  Abthub  J.  H.,  Dock  House,  Billiter  Street,  EC, 

1868  t^ABUNOvoBD, RiGHT  HoN.  LoBD,  K.P.,  AthcfUBum  Clvb,PaU  MaU,  8.W, 

1891  Cabbinoton,  Eight  Hon.  Eabl,  G.C.M.G.,  60  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1888  Cabbuthers,  John,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 

1894  Carter,  Fbedbbic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Bksex. 

1880  fCABTER,  William  H.,  B.A.,  9  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1894  Casblla,  Louis   Marino,  47   FitzjohtCs  Avenue,  N.W.;  and  Vaekery, 

Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

1886  Cautlbt,  CoLOHit  Hbnrt,  RE.,  66  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  S.W.;  and 

Junior  United  Service  dub,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

1898  0AW8TON,  GaoBOBy  66  Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 
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Caywovd,  Ebuiku,  146  LeadenhcUl  Street,  E.C, 

Chadwict.  OsBwrr.  CB.,  CBLG^  11  AwUe  Gardens,  Campdsn  HiU,  W. 

OmALUMtoB,  E.  J.,  7f  CkfmwaU  Besideneee,  Clarence  GaU,  N.W. 

QuAMmaa  Abthub,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berke. 

tCsAiCBaRf ,  Fbidsexgk  D.y  1  Part  Vaie  Terraoe,  Hertford. 

Chandlmb,  John  E.,  F.B.G.S.,  Frenekee  Park,  CrawUy  Down,  Shueex, 

Orafloi,  Holbotd,  B.A.,  19  Lincoln**  Inn  Fields,  W.C, 

Chapman,  Edwabd,  Wynmeeta^,  Bedford  Park,  Crojfdon. 

Ceafpbx,  JoHir,*JJ.,  3  7%e  Terrace,  Richmond,  8.W, 

CuAMLmwovn,  Hbibt  E^  ejo  British  Consul,  Seoml,  Corea. 

tCBABBOfBTOM,  Abtkub  R,  Bucklond,  Betchworth;  and  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  anb,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
fCBABBiKcrioK,  HuoH  SPKfOTB,  Botfe  Cliff,  Burton-on-TrenL 
tGHBADLS,  Fbanx  M.,  11  Sprin^fidd  Soad,  8t.  John*s  Wood,  N.W, 
Chxadlb,  Waltbb  Bdtleb,  M.D.,  1 9  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, 
CHmiOLV,  Jamm,  Jddisoombe  Lodge,  East  Croydon. 
Chowh,  T.  C,  Glmmore,  SUterhUl,  St.  Leonarde-our^Sea  ;  and  Thatched 

Bourn  aub,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W. 
CamiEmx,  HJLH.  Fbihgb,  KG.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park. 
CmuBm,  D.  A.  Tbaill,  7  Holland  ViUas  Road,  Kensington,  W.;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
CHaiWTMAB,  Habbt  Wiluam,  42a  Bloomsburg  Square,  W.C. 
Chvxlst,  Johh,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 
Chubcr,  WAL-ras,  19  Nevem  Mansions,  Earls  Court,  S.W. 
tCsuBCHiLL.  CoLONn.  MAOtBixiB.  Army  and  Navy  aub,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
CmjwaoLL,  CBABias,  W^fbridge  Park,  Surrey;  and  21  Portman  Square,  W. 
CiAMTAB,  UMBwrro,  Park  House,  Maitland Park  Road,  N.W. 
Glabsncb,  Lotsll  Bubchrt,  Coaxden,  Axmimster. 
Glabk,  Aiau)  a.,  9  Cavendish  Square,    W;  and  St.  SUphen*s  Club, 

Westminsier,  S,W. 
Claxk,  Chaklk,  46  Lee  Road,  Blackheath,  SJ!. 
fCLABX,  Edwabd  G.  U.,  Lapeewood,  Sydenham  Hill,  SJl 
Clabx,  Jaios  MoCosh,  Wentworth  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Clabk,  Jonathan,  1  Devonshire  Terrace,  Portland  Place,  W. 
CuLKKM,  LnuT.-GBNBRAL  SiB  Andbnw,  S.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.. 

42  P&rtlandPiaoe,  W;  and  United Sermce  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Clabkb,  I/r.-CoLONHL  Sm  Gbobob  Stdbnhax,  BJL,  KC.M.G.,  F^S., 

24  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
tCLABXB,  Hbnbt,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.W.;  and  17  Graecchurch 

Street,  RC. 
Clabkb,  Phbct,  LL3.,  College HiU  Chambers,  E.C. 
tCLABXB,STBACHAN  0^  Msssrs.  J.  Morrtson  j-  Co.,  4  Fenchureh  St.,  EC, 
tCLABKSON,  J.  SrawABT,  tf/o.  T.  Finney,  Esq.,  M.LJL.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
tCLATTONy  Rboinaxj)  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
tOLATTON,  Wm.  Wikblbt,  C.E.,  Gifiou  Lodge,  Leeds. 
CiJUTBB,  WiLUAX,  I%e  Rock,  Reigate. 
Clbohobn,  Eobbbt  Cm  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
CLmiCH,  Fbbdibicb,  MXM.E.,  The  Shrubberies,  Chesterfield. 
Chowwa,  W.  C.  Knight,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  SJ:. 
tCoAT»»  Ha^ob  Edwabd  F.,  99  Gresham  Street,  EC. 


384  Boyal  Colonial  IndUute. 

Ymr  of 
Btoction. 

1881  Cobb,  Altud  B.,  52  Penn  Boad  Fillaa,  Eolloway,  K. 
1877     CocHBAK,  Jambs,  88  H$^  Park  Gate,  8.  W, 

1896     CooBRAKB,  HoK.  Thoxas  H.,  M.P.,  12  QiMMi'«  Gaie,  8.W.,  and  Crawford 
Priary,  Cupar,  Fife,  KB. 

1886  tCoHBK,  Nathanibl  L.,  3  Devonehire  Place,  W, ;  and  Bowad  Oak,  EagU- 

fidd  Green,  Surrey, 

1885  GoLBS,  WiLLiAX  B.  R,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  £C. 

1887  CoLLisoir,  HEiniT  Glbbxb,  17b  Great  CumheHand  Place,  W. ;  and  yanotuU 

CM,  I  WkHekall  Gardens,  8,  W. 

1882  tCoixuif,  Bbv.  Httoh  Robbbt,  M.B.IA.,  F.S.S.,   The  VkarOffe^  i^K 

TbiUfridge,  Kent 
1 882     Ck>LiiBB,  JosBPH  G.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commimotier  for  Gtatdft), 

17  Victoria  Street,  8,W. 
1 872     CoLOMBy  Si  b  John  C.  R,  K.C.M.G.,  M.R,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co,  Kerry ^ 

Ireland  ;  75  Bdgrave  Boad,  8.  W. ;  and  Carlton  Ouh,  PaU  Moll,  8.W, 
1896     GoMBB,  BiCHABD,  33  Lennox  Gardens,  8,W. 
1880     OooDB,  J.  Crablbs,  C.R,  19  Freeland  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 
1874     tCooDB,  M.  P.,  care  of  Messrs,  A,  Scott  #  Co,,  Bangoon,  Burma, 
1896     fCooK,  JoHx  "SL,  RRG.S.,  Francesco,  104  Ckureh  Boad,  Vfpet  Norwood, 

S,E. ;  and  Ludgate  Circus,  EC, 

1886  t^^^  Hbbbt  M.,  12  Friday  Strut,  EC, 

1882     CooFBBy  Bbv.  Ghablbs  J.,  The  Bectory,  Nwndfwd,  NorfM, 

1874     CooPBB,  Sib  Dakibl,  Bart.,  G.G.M.G.,  6  D§  Vere  Gardens,  Kmsingtom 

Palace,  W, 
1882     CooFBB,  JoHK  AsTLBT,  St,  8tephen*s  CM,  Westminster,  8,W. 

1884  OooFBB,  BoBEBT  Bluott,  0^.,  81   Lancaster  Gate,   W,;  and  8  Tke 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  8,W, 

1891  CooPBR,  William  C,  21  Upper  Groavenor  Street,  W, 

1890     CoBBBT,  R  U.  M.,  B.L.  {Hon,  Executive  OJicerfor  Ceylon,  Imperial  Institute), 
27  Longridge  Boad,  S,W,;  and  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  EC, 

1895  CoBDUfo,  Gbobob,  804  Qmden  Boad,  N,W,  , 

1 882     CoBK,  Nathanibl,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  1 8  Birchin  Lane,  E.  C. 

1887  Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  27  i^^.  Mary  Axe,  EC;  and  Ikeonshhre  Club,  St. 

James's  Street,  8,W, 

1892  CoxTBTHOFB,  WiLLiAM  R,  National  CM,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  S,W, 

1885  Gown,  Gbobob,  81  Philbeach  Gardens,  S,W.  and  113   Cannon  Street^ 

EC, 

1886  Cox,  Altbed  W.,  30  Si,  Jame^s  Place,  8,  W, 
1889     Cox,  Fbamx  L.,  107  Temple  Chambers,  EC, 

1888  Cox,  Nicholas,  69  Talgarth  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W, 

1888  IGoxHBAD,  Majob  J.  A.,  RHJl.,  Lucknow,  India, 
1892     fCBAio,  Gbobob  A.,  66  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool 

1 872     Grambbook,  Bioht  Hon.  the  Earl  or,  G.G.S.I.,  Hemsted  Park,  Cmnhrook. 

1889  Cbanb,  S.  Lbonabd,  M.D.,  G.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Court  Gardene,  W, 

1887  tCBAWLBY-BoBTBT,  Anthony  P.,  Oriental  dub,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1896  Gbbssby,  Gbobob  H.,  M.B.G.S.,  Timaru,  Cochington,  Torquay. 

1895  Gbbw,  JosLkH,  Tofristoek  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W,C, 
1886     Gbichtom,  Bobbbt,  The  Mardens,  Caterham  VaUey, 

1886     GBiroRBLL^  J.Tboubbibob,  9  Cardigan  Boad,  Richmond  HSU,  8,W. 

1896  Cbombib,  Fbamx  E.  N.,  6  Philbeach  Gardens,  8,  W. 
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Cboos,  Akdbew  L.,  41  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 

CBOWy  Dayid  Rbid,  Ardriikaifff  Argyle$hire, 

Omaw,  Jaxss  N.  Hastst,  M.B.,  G  JL,  Ardriikaiff,  ArgyUMn. 

CsuMP,  0.  CvmswvLL,  8t.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Cjjft,  William  Syuws,  Upton  House,  2  Bosslyn  Qo/rdens^  HmnpsUad^ 

N,W. 
Cmnxwrm,  Wm.  Gnx,  Heatktands,  Kern  Owtdens,  8,W, 
CuinriK0HAM,FBANCi8  G.,  WUley  Park,  Famham,  aurreg. 
CrsLiNO,  Bbt.  Josbph  J.,  B.A.,  HetnAle  House,  Hambk,  Southampton. 
fCuBLiKO,  BoBBRT  Smooui,  Southleo,  IkUehet,  Bucks, 
CusBiB,  Sir  IXwald,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  4  Hgde  Park  Ptaoe,  W. 
fCuBTw,  SPBfCBB  H.,  171  Cromwell  Boad,  8.  W. 
CnvnJBy  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  2  Stuart  Street,  Cofrdif;  mid  4  Bishopsgaie 

Street,  RC. 
CzAMNiKow,  GjESAR,  108  Eoton  Sptare,  S,W, 

Daltom,  Bit.  Camon  John  Nbalv,  M^.,  O.M.G.y  T^  Cloisters,  Windsor, 

Dalt,  Jambs  R  O,,  8  Biverdale  Boad,  TUfickenhm  Park, 

Danoab,  D.  K.,  Lgndhurst,  Cleveland  Boad,  Ealing,  W, 

Damoab,  F.  H.,  Lgndhurst,  Ckveland  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 

DAKBLLy  Colonxl  Jambs  Lbqbtt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.W. 

Dasbt,  E,  J.  6.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  Jamais  Street,  8.W. 

UAmct,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  Hall,  Stanmore. 

Daubbmbt,  Gbnbbal  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  G.CB.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Sjpring  Chrove, 

IslewoTth, 
Datibs,  Thbo.  H.,  Bavensdale,  Tunbridge  Wells;  and  Honolulu. 
Datis,  Chablbs  Pbbct,  28  Lowndes  Street,  S,W. ;  and  Conservative  CM, 

St,  Jamtis  Street,  S,W. 
Dayis,  T.  Habbuoit,  Princes  Mansions,  70  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
IDatsow,  Edwabd  B.,  31  Porehetter  Square,  W. 
fBATSON,  Hbnbt  K.,  31  Porohester  Square,  W. 
Datsom,  Jambs  W.,  Parhkurst,  69  Bouverie  Boad  West,  Folkestone, 
Dawbs,  Sib  Bdwtn  S.,  K.C.IILG.,  8  Tmterdm  Street,  Hano9er  Squaire,  W. ; 

and  28  Great  Winchester  Street,  E,C, 
Dawson,  Johk  Dutf,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
fDBBBNHAM,  Ebnbbt  B.|  17  MoUmrg  Boad,  Kensington. 
Dbbbkham,  Fbamx,  F.8.S.,  1  Fitzf  ohm's  Avenue,  N,W. 
fDB  CoLTAB,  Hbmbt  A.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Dbbd,  WAi/TBBy  C.K,  Hope  Cove,  KingsbHdge,  Devon. 
Db  LnsAy  Samitbl,  4  Bishopsgaie  Street  WUhin,  EC. ;  and  Maidenhead 

Court,  Maidenhead. 
Bblmbob,  Edwabd  T.,  17  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
tDBMT,  Sm  AxFBBD,  K.G.llG.y  II  Old  Broad  Street,  EC, ;  and  Bavens' 

worth,  Eastbourne. 
Dbfbbb,  Grablbs  FnmBT,  8  Morley  Boad,  Southport. 
Db  8AToi,  Hbbbt,  Hartftdd,  Malvern  Wells ;  and  Brfbrm  Club,  S,W. 
Db  SAToiy  OscAB,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury:  and  Jmsior  Carlton  dub. 

Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Dbb  Yoiux,  Sib  G.  William,  Q.0M.(^,,  7  Cromwell  Gardens,  8.Wr,  and 
Travellers'  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
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1896 
1879 
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1887 

1883 
1896 

1881 

1896 
1883 

1891 
1889 
1882 
1896 

1894 
1894 
1898 
1883 
1897 
1889 
1884 

1890 
1868 


1894 
1888 
1884 
1889 
1896 
1886 
1894 

1886 
1886 
1878 

1876 
1896 

1884 


D'EsnBBB,  J.  0.  E,,  Ehnfidd,  ffiU,  Southampton, 
Bbvitt,  Thomas  Laiib,  12  Fnwhurek  Bmldinga,  E.C, 
Dbvon8hibb,Hi8G]uob  tkb  DxrKBOF,KG.y  DetMUkire  Bou$$^PiooaMUift  W. 
Dbwab, Thomas BoBiBTy  F.B.G.S.,  48  Lime  Street,  E.C.;  amd  CapelLoige, 

Orlestone, 
Db  .Wimton,  Majob-Qbmbbal  Sm  Francis  W.,  B.A^  a.O.M.a.,  C3^ 

York  House,  St,  Jamede  Palace,  S,W, ;  amd  United  Serviee  CM,PM 

MaU,S.W, 
fBiGXyOATiN  Gbmmhll,  Queeueland  Oovemment  Office^  1  Vietoria  St,,  S,  W. 
Dick,  Qmmaa  Abibgbombt,  Park  Place,  Sttrling,  NJS,;  amd  Junior 

ConstHutional  Club,  PiecadiUy,  W. 
DicKBiry  Chaslbs  a,  CJBIG.,  Queensland  Government  Ofee^  I  Victariu 

Street,  S,W. 
DiCKDiBONy  Jambs  W.,  Q^eonskmd  National  Bank,  8  Prinees  Street,  RC. 
Dickson,  Bathbs  W^  Bienhurst,  Jhthnek  Wood  Park,  i9.£L»  and  11  Queen 

Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
DuMOBBy  John  Stbwabt,  Aehleigh,  Brondesbury  Park,  N,W» 
DoBBBBy  Habbt  HAMXBTy  6  Tokeukouse  Yard,  BLC, 
DoNNB,  WiLUAM,  18  Wood  Street,  E,C. 
BoMOTTOHMOBB,  Bt.   Hon.    thb   Eabl   OP,    K.O.M.G.y    6    ColUngham 

Piaoe,  S.W, 
Douglas,  Albxamdbb,  99  Elgin  Orescent,  Notting  HiU,  W, 
DonoLASy  John  A.,  Muireskp  Tunif,  N,B, 
Douglas  of  Hawick,  Lord,  -drTiii/  ^  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 
Douglas,  Thomas,  Derwent  Lodge,  Lansdcwn  Road,  Tunbridge  Welle. 
DowuNO,  JosBPH,  I%e  IHle  House,  Denham,  Bucks, 
Dbaob,  Gboffbbt,  IkLP.,  United  Universitg  dub.  Poll  Mall  East,  S,W, 
Dbafbr,    Gbobob,  Eastern    Tdegraph    Company,  Limited,   Winekmter 

House,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
Dbatson,  Waltbb  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  High  Bamet, 
tDuciBy  Bight  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  Tortworth  Court,  Fa(field,  Oloe. 
fDuDGBON,  Arthur,  27  Rutland  Square,  Dublin, 
JDuDOBON,  William,  43  Craven  Road,  W, 
fDuDLBT,  Bight  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  7  Carlton  Gardens,  S,W, 
Duff,  G.  Smtttan,  68  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
Duncan,  Datid  J.  Bussbll,  28  Vietoria  Street,  S,W, 
Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  166  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 
fDuNCANy  BoBBBT,  Whit^ld,  Oovan,  N,B, 
Dundonald,  Thb  Earl  of,  C.B.,  34  Portman  Square,  W, 
tDuNBLL,  OwBN  B.,  Brookwood  Park,  AWerford,  Hants;   and  Jumor 

Carlton  dub,  PaU  Matt,  S,W, 
fDuNN,  H.  W.,  C.E,  Charlcombe  Grove,  Lansdoum,  Bath, 
Dunn,  Sir  William^  Bart,  M.F.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  EC, 
fDuNRATBN,  Bight  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  EJ?.,  27  Norfolk  Street,  P^k 
Lane,  W, ;  Kenrg  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.W, ;and  Carlton  aub,8,W. 
Durham,  John  Hbnrt,  43  I%readneedle  Street,  E,C. 
Dubrant,  Wm.  Howard,  Ellery  Court,  Beulah   Hill,  S,B.;  and  26 

Milton  Street,  EC. 
DuTKiByLiBUT.-Ck>LONBL  W.  H.  M.,  KJL,  Row  Houee,  Doune,  Perthshire; 
and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S,  W, 
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1887 
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DuTHorr,  Albdt,  1  Fm^kmreh  Street,  RC, 

tDonov,  Fbamx  M.,  74  Lanotuter  CMe,  W,;  and  St.  George  dtib, 

Hanovir  Square^  W* 
Dimoir,  Fbbdxrigk,  112  Qre$kam  Houm^  Old  Broad  Street,  BLC;  and 

79  Cromwell  Houeee,  8,W, 
Dm,  Ghablbs,  47  Cromwell  Road,  Weet  Brighton. 

Ejj>t,  G.  J.  HuoKAN,  62  Jddieom  Road,  W. 

£AflT»  KsT.  D.  J.,  Calabar  Cottage,  Watford,  Herte. 

Eocusy  Yyon  B.,  Soottiik  Amicahle  Ltfe  Asiuramee  Society^  1   Thread* 

needle  Street^  BLC. 
EcKJDtfLST,  Jambb  C,  MJI.,  Aekfield,  Wigan;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadom, 

Leeds;  and  United  UmversUy  CM,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
fSDWABDM,  T.  DnB,  6  Byde  Park  Gate,  SW, 
BdwabMi  LnruT.-OsiiaBAL  Su  J.  BsTAir,  K.G.H.G.,  G.6.,  ILP.,  West 

Lodge,  Folkeetone. 

tEDWABDS,  S. 

fELDBB,  Fbmdxriok,  7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

fELDBB,  Thomas  Ebwabd,  Wedmore  Lodge,  Remenham  Sill,  Menteg' 

on-Thamss. 
t£u>BB,  Wm.  Gbobob,  7  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Elias,  Colonk.  Bcamn,  Oaklands,  Saxmmndham  ;  and  Army  and  Nm^ 

aub,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Eluott,  OwnoB  Rosnraoar,  'NLR.CB.E,,  Pendennis,  Beulah  Hill,  Uffor 

Norwood,  S.E, 
Elliott,  Josifh  J.,  Hadley  House,  Bamet. 
Elliott,  Thomas,  G.M.G.,  16  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
Elmslib,  GAFTAnf  Jambs  Abbbdoiub,  BJ!r.B.,  Dapooli,  Linden  Road, 

Bedford. 
Elwbll,  Wm.  Ebmbst,  Hblybonme,  Alton,  Hants. 
Embtt,  Fbbdbbicx  W.,  Langside,  Acton  Lane,  Harlesden,  N.W. 
EifOLBDiiB,  GoLOMBL  WiLUAM  J.,  B.E.,  Petershom  Place,  Byfieet,  Surrey, 
Enolbbbabt,  Sib  J.  Gabdnbb  D.,  E.G.6.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 

Place,  W.C. 
fENOUSH,  Fbbdbbick  A^  Wam/ord  Court,  E.C, 
Emtb,  Johh  Datibs,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 
Ebbsldh,  E.  C,  Ye  Olde  Cottage,  WaUonnm-Tkamcs  ;  and  16  Queen  Street, 

EC. 
Etahs,  J.  Gabbbbt,  ]11A.  (Oxon),  HatleyPark,  Gamlingay,  CanAridgesUre. 
tfiTB8»  Ghablbs  WASHDvoToif,  G.M.G.,  1  Fcu  Court,  E.C, 
Emx,  John  Pbbct,  10  Hillside,  Wimbledon, 

Knom,  Edwabd,  BlisewoodPork,  Caterham,  WarUngham  Station,  Surrey, 
Ewabt,  JoHxr,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  j-  Co.,  4  Fenchurch  Strut,  EC, 
EwBB,  John  Albxandbb,  1 1  Bunhill  Row,  EC. 
Etlbs,  Gbobob  Langblot,  Bi.Inst.CJ;.,  2  Delakay  Street,  Westminster,  S  W. 

Faxbolouoh,  B.  a.,  Messrs.  B.  G.  Lennon  f  Co.,  76  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C. 
FAiBCLOueH,  William,  Bank  of  Victoria,  28  Clemen fs  Lane,  EC. 
fFAiBFAZ,  E.  Boss,  6  Princes  Gate,  S,W, 
fFAiBFAX,  Admibal  Sib  Hbhbt,  E.G.B.^  6  Cranley  Place,  S,  W. 
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fFAiBFAX,  J.  BCACKDon,  6  Princes  GaU,  8.W. 

fFABMiB,  W.  Matkabd,  l8  Bina  €hrdm$,  BofUk  K$mingUm,  8,W, 

FAsauRAB,  Sir  Hobacb  6.  T.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  7  Groswnor  8guar§,  W, 

Fawns,  Bit.  J.  A.,  e\o  Meurt.  H,  Meade-King  f  Bigg,  Bristol, 

FiABNSiDRs,  John  Wx.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Tnnple,  E,C, 

fFsASON,  Fabdbbick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow, 

Fell,  Abthub,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Fbnn,  Hbnbt,  F.B.H.S.,  Rossmore,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Bill,  ELW, 

Fbsabd,  B.  a.,  67  Pevensey  Road,  8t,  Leonards-on^Sea. 

Fkbovson,  a.  Mm  Nanuoga,  14  Ellerdale  Road,  Hdmpstead,  N.Wl 

Fbbouson,  John  A.,  Green  Bank,  TMbridge  WeBs, 

FuoussoN,  RzoHT  Hon.  Sib  Jaxbs,  Babt.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C,M.G., 

CLE.,  80  Cornwall  Gardens,  8.W,;  Carlton  CM;  and  KUkarram^ 

N.B. 

1883  FiBOUSfiON,  LnuT.-CoLONBL  John  A.,  Rogal  MiUtary  College,  CawsbarU^, 
Surrey;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1889     FusxfAXJ,  Hbnbt  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E,C. 

1881     Finoh-HattoN|  Thb  Hon.  Stobxont,  29  Kensington  Square,  W. ;  a$td 

Whites  Club,  St.  Jamais  Street,  8.W, 
1888     Fenlat,  Coun  Campbell,  Castle  Toward,  Argyleshire,  KB, 

1884  FiBBBBAOB,  BoBBBT  Tabybb,  Conservative  dub,  St,  James's  Street,  8,W. 
1892     FncR,  Abthub  Wellington,  23  Mcorfields,  E,C, ;  and  4  Grange  Road, 

Canonhurg,  N, 
1896     fFiTzoBBALD,  WiLLUx  W.  A.,  Carrigoran,  Newmorket-on^Feirgus,  Clare, 

Ireland, 
1S88     Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  House,  66  AUegn  Park,  West  l>uMek,  8.K.; 

atsd  2  Rogal  Exchange  Buildings,  E,C, 

1891  Flbkino,  Albin,  Brook  House,  Chislehurst ;  and  Messrs.  J,  JK  Jogger  ^ 

Co,,  34  Gresham  Street,  B.C. 
1883     FuRCHBB,  Hbnbt,  14  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  8.B. 

1883  Flood-Paob,  Majob  S.,  102  St.  Georges  Square,  8,W. 

1892  *Flowbb,  Sib  William  H.,  E.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  NaiwraH  Mstorg  Museuns, 

Cromwell  Road,  S,W. 

1884  Flux,  William,  39  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 

1889     FoBD,  Lbwu  Pbtbb,  Shortlands  House,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

1896     FoBD,  Stdnbt,  St,  Johns,  The  Avenue,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,' 8.W. 

1889  FoBLONo,  OoMMANBBB  Chablbs  A.,  RN.,  The  Coastguard^  Quesnstomn^ 

Ireland. 
1868     Fobtbscub,  Thb  Hon.  Dublbt  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Memoir,  W. 
1883     F08BBBT,  Majob  Wiluam  T.  K.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick 
1894     FowLBB,  Datib,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
1892     FowLBB,  William,  43  Grosvenor  Square,  W. ;  and  Moor  HaU,  Barlow. 

1890  Fowlib,  William,  16  Coleman  Street,  EC. 
1888     Fbanois,  Dakibl,  191,  Gresham  House,  E.C. 

1886     Fbancbbim,  John  F.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberlamd  Auenrn,  W.C. 
1878     Fbaibb,Sib  Malcolm,  KGJf.G.  (AgmU  General  for  Western  AmsirMa), 

16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1890     t^'B^'B*  WHUAM,  Millbum  House,  Inverness,  N.B, 
1868     FaminLD,  William  D.,  6  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 
1806     Fbbwbi,  Mobbton,  B.A.,  26  Cheskdm  PUml  8Wt    '"   '       *  ^    •      '^^ 
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FanDLONDn,  Waiouiab,  60  Fmekmreh  Street,   E.C.;  amd  Junior 

CpmeHimfymal  CM,  JHaeadilfy,  fT. 
FxT,  FitMPMMdK  Wm.,  JdkiM,IngaU9Ume,  Eeeex, 
Fuzxn,  W.  W^  24  BwrUmgUm  Saad,  Ba^ewaUr,  W. 
FuLiON,  John,  26  Upper  PhUlimore  Gardene,  Ketmngton,  W. 

QtkSM,  HawBT,  M  JnatCE.,  P.R.G.S.,  46  Elvaeton  Place,  Queen's  GaU,  8.  W. 

0AL8WOBTHT,  JoHH,  8  CwmMigt  Gaie,  Begenfe  Park,  N.W. 

\QtAJJtOK,  S»  DouoLis,  K.C^.,  F.HJ3.,   12   Cheder  Street,   Groevenor 

Pkufet  8.W. 
Qamm,  Jamu  Atlwabd,  Yeeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Serte;  and 

8  Eattekeap,  B,C. 
Qmxmidqu,  Bmkkt,  Standard  Bank  of  Sontk  Africa,  10  Clemmt*$  Lane, 

B.C. 
fQMMMKWM,  Wnxux,  Bockehaw,  Meretham,  Surrey, 
fOABDMBB,  BnwABT,  GeorgetowUf  British  Guiana. 
QkMsmm,  Jijos  W.  Brucb,  Middleton,  Arbroath,  N.B. 
QAxaMJK,  Alfbid  a,  21  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  KeneingUm,  W, 
Gasbicx,  Sib  James  Fbahcis,  K,C.M.G.,  207  Cromwell  Mansions,  8.  W. 
Gawtkrop,  Abmold  E.,  Beutei^s  Tdegram  Company,  24  Old  Jewry  RC. 
fGiDTB,  C.  TowHsiKD,  17  Croven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Gbobqb,  Datid,  Bank  qf  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
GiBBiBD,  Jambs,  Portland  House,  BaeinghaU  Street,  E,C. 
G1BB8  Hbubt  J.,  T^ntereroft,  Mdrington  Road,  Streatham  Park,  S.W.; 

and9New  Broad  Street,  RC 
Gnsoir,  Fbaxcx  Wm.,  13  Adameon  Boad,  Hampetead,  N,W, 
tGiFFBN,  Sib  Bobbot,  K.C.B.,  9  Bina  Gardens,  S,W. 
tGiLCHBiST,  William  Oswald,  200  Queen*s  Gate,  S,  W. 
GiLUBFiB,  CoLiH  M.,  23  Crutchsd  Friars,  E.C, 
tGnxBSPiB,  Sib  Bobbbt,  11  Eaton  Gardens,  Hove,  Brighton, 
GiLLoro,  Hbnbt  B.,  Oakkmds,  Arkley,  Bamet, 
QiBDirooD,  John,  J.P.,  Grove  House,  93  Addison  Road,  W, 
GisBOBNB,  Hon.  William,  AUestree  Hall,  Derby. 
Glanfibld,  Gbobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Glasgow,  Bt.  Hon.  Thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Kelbume,  Fairlie,  N.B. 
Glbnmk,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Godbt,  Michabl  J.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Cornhill,  E.C. 
tGoDFBBT,  Batmomd,  F.B.G.8.,  FJl.A.S.(to<s  of  Ceylon),  Firviem,  Oay- 

gate,  Esher  ;  and  79  ComhiU,  E.C. 
GoDSAL,  Captain  Wiluam.  BJI..  leooyd  Park,  WhitchurcK  Salop. 
Godson,  Edmund  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 
Godson,  Gbobob  B.,  KeneingUm  Palace  Manaons,  Kensington,  W. 
Golden,  Albebt,  cjo  Messrs.  J.  S.  Thompson  #  Co.,  7  Copthall  Court,  E.C. 
GoLDSWOBTHT,  BLuob-Gbnbbal  Waltbb  T.,  M.P.,  22  Hertford  Street, 

May  fair,  W. 
Goodman,  Louis  H.,  212  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
GooDSiB,  Gbobob,  Mesers.  W.  Weddel  #  Co.,  16  St.  Hdens  Place,  KC 
GooDwnr,  Bbt.  B.,  Hildersham  Reotory,  Cambridge. 
fGoBDON,  Gbobob  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 
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1898  tGk>Bl>oxc,  Jomr  Wiltok,  9  New  Broad  Stmt,  E.C. 

1869  Go80Knr»  Biort  Hon.  0.  J.,  M.P.,  The  Admiralty,  WHUhaU^  8,  W. 

1892  Oow,  William,  18  Bood  Lane,  E.C, 

1886  Gbahax,  Fbmdbrick,  CoUmial  Office,  Downing  Street,  8,W, 

1881  Gbahajc,  Joseph,  167  MMa  Vale,  W. 

1868  Qbain,  WniiAX,  Laneaeter  Hotue,  Beekemha$n^  Kent, 

1885  tGBAMT,  Gabdboss,  Brunt^ld,  Beekenkam,  Kent. 

1884  GbamT|  HBzvBTy  Sydney  Hyrtt,  Chichester  Boad,  Croydon, 

1882  GiuifTi    J.    MacdokalDi   (^leensland    Ooffemtnent    Office,  I    Victarim 

Street,  S,W. 

1876  GsAVflBy  John  BbllsWi  Beer  Park,  7}nUfy,  South  Wake, 

1880  Gbat,  Ambbou  G.  Wsntwobth,  81  Great  St.  Hden\  E.C. 

1891  GbaT|  Bsnjamin  Qt.,  4  Jnwmeea  Oardene,  Kensington,  W, 

1883  Ghat,  Hnnbt  F.,  The  Mansion,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

1881  Gbat,  Bobbbt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 

1888  Gbnin,  Major-Gbn.  Sm  Hbnbt,  E.C.S.I.y  CiS.,  93  Bdgrave  Boad,  8.  IT. 

1881  tGBBNNy  MoBTON,  J.P.,  lU  Firs,  Mariteburg,  Natal 

1888  Gbbbn,  W.  S.  Sebrioht,  6  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

1868  Gbboobt,  Sib  Chas.  Button,  E.C.M.G.,  2  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

1879  Gbbio,  Hbnbt  Alfrxd,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blackheath  HiU,  S,B, 

1892  Gbbswbll,  Abthxjb  £.,  M.A.,  Broomkill,  29  Southend  Boad,  Beekenkam, 

Kent. 

1892  Gbbswbll,  Ghablbs  H.,  C.E.,  Quaniock  House,  Hol/ord,  Bridgwater, 

1882  Gbbswbll,  Bbt.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Bectory,  near  Bridg- 

water, Somerset, 

1882  Gbbtton,  Majob  Gbobob  Lb  H.,  64  Perham  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1889  tGBBT,  Bt.  Hon.  Eabl,  Howiek  Hall,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

1884  Gbibblb,  Gbobob  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. 
1897  Gbibtb,  Nobman  W.,  Harbury,  Forest  Bow,  Sussex. 

1876  Gbiffith,    His    Honoub  Judob  W.  Bownbs,  4    Bramham    Gardens, 
Wetherby  Boad,  S.W. 

1887  t^BiFFiTHS,  WiLLUify  42,  The  Parade,  Cardiff. 

1886  Gbimaldi,  Wtnfobd  B.,  Hathewolden,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
1879  GunxBMABD,  Asthub  G.,  EStham,  Kent. 

1892  GuiXy  Sib  William  Cambbon,  Babt.,  M.P.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W, 

1886  GwiLLUM,  Bby.  S.  Thobn,  32  College  Boad,  Beading. 

1886  GwTN,  Waltbb  J.,  22  BiUiter  Street,  EC. ;  and 51  Belsire Boad, N.  W. 
1874  GwTNNB,  Fbancis  a.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

1885  GwTNNB,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.  W. ;  and  89  Cannon  Street, 

E.C. 

1887  GwTTHBB,  J.  HowABD,  34  Bdsiee  Park  Gardens,  N.W. 


1891 
1897 
1876 
1882 
1885 
1883 


fHAOOABDy  EowABD,  7  Nsw  Squore,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Halcbow,  Jambs,  143  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. 
Halibubton,  Sm  Abthub  L.,  G.O.B.,  67  Lowndes  Square,  8.  W. 
Halbwbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
f  Hamilton,  Jambs. 

Hamilton,  John  Jambs,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  EarTs  Court,  8.W.;  and 
17  St.  Helen's  Place,  EC, 


|T«ttof 


1876 
1889 
1884 
1891 
1891 

1888 
1888 
1896 
1892 

1891 
1894 
1886 
1894 
1896 
1805 

1877 
1889 

1886 

1884 

1898 
1889 
1896 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1881 

1897 

1883 

1898 

1896 
1892 
1890 

1882 
1894 

1880 
1886 
1890 
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Hamilton,  Thoius,  J.P.,  90  CoMfum  Street,  E,C. 

Baxeam,  Sib  Jobk  A^  Babt^  8t.  Stephen's  Club,  Jfestmmster,  S.W, 

Hanxst,  £bni8t  Albbs,  Bmxton  Hall,  Sajfron  Walden, 

Hanut,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Hahson,  Charlks  AuousTUSy  571  Holland  Park,  W. ;  and  99  Gteekami 

Street,  E,C, 
Habdib,  OiOBOB,  Boffenacroft  Park,  High  Bamet, 
HABDIK0,  Edwabd  £.|  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Hasdy,  Thomas  E.,  care  o/M.  Cohen,  Esq,,  20  Bucklerebury,  E,C. 
Habk,  Bhoinald  Cm  Western  Australian  Oovemment  Office,  15  Victoria 

Street,  S,m 
HABKBBy  Jambs,  56  Gresham  Street,  EC. 
Habmswobth,  Ai.fbbi>  C,  Etmwood,  St,  Peter's,  Kent, 
Habbis,  Sib  Gbobqb  D.,  32  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Habbis,  Obobob  STAifLBT,  Grosvcuor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Habbis,  CoLOxno.  Josiah,  F.R.G.S.,  8  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
Habbis,  Waltbb  H.,  C.M.O.,  12  Kensington  Oore,  S,W, ;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
fHABBis,  Wolf,  197  Queen's  Gate,  S,W. 

Habbuok,  Abthub,  L.B.C.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigra- 
tion Service),  Lindenhurst,  Hermosa  Boad,  Teignmouth, 
fHABBisoN,  Gbnbral  Sib  Kichabd,  B.E.,  JLCJB.,  CJLO.,  Hawley  Hill, 

Blackwater,  Hants. 
Habbold,  Lbonabd  Fbbdbbicx,  care  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Cuwnwgham,  Son  f 

Co.,  91  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Habbowbb,  G.  Cabhabt,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 
Habbt,  Captain  Thomas  Bow,  10  Barwom  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
Habt,  £.  a.,  Union  Steamship  Company,  94  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 
Habtht,  T.  Moboan,  Portland  House,  Basinghall- Street,  B.C. 
Habwood,  Josbph,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
fHASLAM,  Ralph  K,  Park  Lodge,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Hathbbton,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  C.M.G.,  55  Warwick  Square,  S.  W. ;  and 

Thddesley,  Penkridge,  Staffordskire. 
Hatblock-Allan,  Lt.-Gbnbral  Sib  Hbnbt  M.,  Bart.,  V.C.,  G.C.B.| 

MJP.,  United  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  SW. 
fHAWTKOBN,    Jambs  Kbnton,   St.   Ninian's,   Pop^s  Grove,    Twioken- 

ham. 
fHAWTHOBN,  Bboinald  W.  E.,  corc  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg, 

Tranevaal. 
fHAT,  Colonbl  Chablbs,  Chrisfs  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  EC. 
Hatmak,  Hbnbt,  18  Pembridge  Square,  W.;  and^  Coleman  Street,  B.C. 
Hatnbs,  T.  H.,  20  BillUer  Square  Buildings,  E.C.;  and  Bavenewood, 

West  Wickham,  Kent. 
Hatwabd,  J.  F.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Bath. 
Hatzbn,  Gbobob  Tatlob,  Belle  Vue  House,  Blythe  Hill,  Catford,  S.E.  ; 

and  9  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Hbaist,  Edwabd  C,  86  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
fHsAP,  Balph,  1  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Hbath,  Commandbb  Gbobob  P.,  B.N.,  10  Barkston  Gardens,  EarVs  Court, 

S.W. 
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1878 

1892 
1891 

1886 
1887 
1893 
1877 
1896 

1885 
1897 
1889 
1886 
1898 
1884 

1888 
1896 

1896 
1891 
1884 

1884 
1886 
1880 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1897 
1896 

1886 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1888 

1886 
1872 

1879 
1879 
1895 
1887 
1874 


Royai  OoUmial  InsHtute. 

Emltov,  J.  Hnnnxuy ILP.,  Z^^BaUm  8qwK^  B.W.;  mU  Cmrliom  (Xmb, 

PaUMaU,8.W. 
Hbatok,  Whxiam  H.,  21  FairfiM  Boad,  CroytUm. 
Hbctob,  Gaftadi  G.  Nblson,  B.N.B.,  Thatched  Souii  CM,  St.  Jamtit 

Street,  S,W. 
Emdquax,  W.  Jamb9»  The  Fire,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hbqan,  Chablxs  J.,  O^ord  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  SW. 
HBiNSKET|BoBBBTB.y  Mesere,  Vdvaeourf  Co,,  13  St,  Switkm'e  Lame^  E,C. 
HamiAiiT,  WiLUAV,  BuUmba,  Sevenoake;  and  32  WkUecroee  Street,'E.C 
UnrBiGB,  Chaxlss,  Suetex  Club,  Eaetboume ;  28  Cfrand  Parade,  Boat- 

bourne;  and  Royal  Inetitution,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
HsmuQUBSi  Fbbdk.  G.,  19  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 
Hentt,  Biohmohd,  114  Ivydale  Road,  Nunhead,  SM. 
HbnwooDi  pAUiy  Moorgate  Courts  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 
HbpbubNi  Axduxw,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  ELC, 
HntBBBT,  Rib  Bobbst  G.  W.,  G.C.B.,  lekleton.  Great  Cheeterjbrd,  Aacr. 
Hbbiot,   Majob-Gbnbbal   Jambs  A.    Mackat,  B.M.LXy  clo   Meemra, 

Stilwell  4-  Sone,  21  Great  George  Street,  S,W. 
Hbbtbt,  Dudlbt  F.  k,,  C.M.G.,  Buekhold  Hill,'  Pangboume,  Berke. 
Ebbtbt,  Matthbw  W.^  C.E.,  Beavor  Houee,  St,  Peter^e  Road,  Hammar 

emuth,  Wm 
Hbbtbt,  YALBMrnni  S.,  33  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Hbbtbt,  W.  B.,  Meevre.  Goldebrough,Mort,  f  Co.,  149  LeadmhaU  8t^  £C 
HB88B,  F.  £.|  Eattem  Exteneion,  fc.  Telegraph  Co,,  Limited,  Wincheetar 

Houee,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Emwmnt,  Captaik  Wm.  Fbbdbbick,  Eadnor,  Sfnmmth, 
Hill,  Ohablbs  FrihbkbTi  Ebrapah,  Park  Road,  Portewood,  Southamftmu 
f  Hnx,  Jambs  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fBxLL,  PBABSOKy  6  Pembrtdgo  Square,  Bayewater,  W, 
tHiLLy  SnniBTy  Longford  Houee,  Longford,  near  Brietol, 
tHiiL,  Staklby  G.  Gbamtham,  The  GMee,  Swanage,  Dorut, 
HiLLOB,  AuTBBD  P.,  BJl.,  VLD.,  30  Wimpole  Street,  W, 
Hn-LMAK,  Valbbtinb  a.,  C^.,  Moorambine,  Woodetock  Road,  Redland 

Green,  Brietol, 
tHiLTOir,  G.  Sribbbfv  B.,  41  Queen'e  Gate  Gardene,  S.m 
HiNDyT.  Almobb,  Goldemith  Building,  Temple,  E,C. 
tHufDSOir,  Eldbbd  Gbatb. 

Bumeov,  Iulwubxcm,  The  Elme,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham, 
HnroLBT,  Gbobob  B.,  High  Park,  Droitwich, 
HrrcHiNB,  £.  LtttoWi  7  Ba^^ton  Terrace,  DawUeh,  Detfon, 
HoABByEowABO  Bbodib,  M^P.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  mmd 

Tmchleye,  Limp^fleld,  Surrey, 
fioDOKnr,  Thomas,  D.CX.,  NewcoetlC'On'I^e ;  and  Tredourva,  Fhlmouth, 
HoDosoKy  Sib  Abthub,  K.G.H.G.|  Clopton,  Stratford'on'Awm;   and 

Windham  Club,  St,  Jametfe  Square,  S.W. 
tHoDOSONi  H.  TtlstoKi  M.A.y  Harpenden,  Hertfordehire, 
HoFFMUwOy  8.,  21  Queen*9  Gate,  S,W. 
HooAjr,  Jambs  F.,  M.P.,  52,  Great  Rueedl  Street,  W.C. 
f  HooABTH,  Fbanos,  SackuUle  Houee,  Sevenoake, 
fHooOi  QuiNTiKy  6  Cavendieh  Square,  W, 


Tfltfot 


1897 
1882 
1885 
1880 
1888 

1889 

1884 
1884 

1894 

1879 
1895 
1882 
1876 
1889 
1892 
1886 

1881 
1885 
1884 
1881 
1888 
1896 
1897 
1896 


1889 
1883 

1881 
1880 
1893 
1884 

1896 
1898 
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HoLDSK,  PiTSR  W.,  29  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  8.  W, 

H0LD8WOHTH,  Jomr,  Barday  Houte^  EeeUs,  Manchester, 

tHoLGATB,  CLirroBD  Wthdhah,  lie  dose,  Salisbury, 

HouansD,  Eurssr  A.,  Daylerfordt  Linden  Boad,  Bedford, 

HooPBB,   GsoBGB    N.,    F.K.a.S.,    F.8.S.,     Ebnleigk,    Hayns    Boad, 

Beckenham, 
tHoPBTOuw,  Rt.  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

8,W, ;  and  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queen^erry,  N,B, 
HoPKiNB,  Edwabd,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 
HoFXncs,  JoHWy  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent;   and  79  Mark 

Lane,E,C. 
HopwooD,  F1UNCI8  J.  S.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens, 8,W, 
HoBA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  8,W,  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  RC. 
HoBK,  Wk.  AusTUf,  New  University  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.  W, 
HoouNSy  ADifiBAL  SiB  AiTTHONY  H.y  G.C.B.,  17  Moniogu  Square,  W, 
tHousToinr,  Gbobob  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Benfreioshire,  N,B. 
HoTBUDEiTy  Fbbdbbick,  Glsnlea,  West  Dulwich,  S.E, 
HuDBOir,  JoHir,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
HvoHBS, Gbobob,  F.CS.y  Coomhe  Leigh,  Kingston  Hill;  and  Bridgetown, 

Barbados, 
tHuoHBSy  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E,C, 

HuoHBSy  John  ABTHrm,  Bosmoyne,  Laurie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
HuGRB»-HnoHB8y  WiLLiAK,  J.P.,  5  Highbury  Quadrant,  N, 
Hunt,  Johk,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C, 

HtTBLBT,  £dWABD  B. 

Httbst,  Hbnbt  E.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Nonvood  Hill,  S.E. 
Httbst,  WnxiAM  J.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E, 
HuTTOif,  ColonblEdwabd  T.H.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.,  34  Eaton  Place,  8.  W. ;  and 
United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 

fixvmas,  Gbobob  M.,  Inchera,  Glanmire,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland, 

fliiOLis,  CoBNBUT7Sy  M.D.,  124  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Athen<eum 

Club,  8.  W. 
Iugbax,  Sib  William  J.,  Babt.,  198  Strand,  W.C. 
Ibtdcb,  Thomas  W.,  17  Aldermanbury,  E.C, 

Ibwbll,  Hbbmaw,  74  Jermyn  Street,  S,W.;  and  24  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  care  of  Messrs,  Michaelis,  HaUenstein  4*  Cb.,  17  BaHnghall 

Street,  E.C, 
Isaacson,  F.  Wootton,  M.P.,  18  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.,  hr. 
JzAXD,  Waltbb  G.,  C.E.,  10  The  Paragon,  Blackhcath,  S.E, 


1 893     Jack,  Geobob  C.  ,  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Co.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

1886     fJ^^c^soN,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Gwemaffel,  Eastbourne. 

1889     t Jackson,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong   and   Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
1886  I  Jacomb,  Fbkdk.  Chas.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
1886  !  Jacomb,  Bboinald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
1872  I  Jamibson,  T.  Bushbt,  Windham  Club,  St.  Jamais  Squar.%  S,W. 

D  D 
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1890     fJAimsoK,  WiLLiAH,  care  of  Broken  EXU  Prcprietary  Company,  81  Quieu 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1897     Jabvis,  a.  Wbtton,  66  Park  Street,  Groevenor  Square,  W. 

1892  Jbffcoat,  Dbfutt  SuBOSOV-GBirBRAL  Jasobs  H.,  12  The  Abenue  Elm$rt, 

Surbiton, 
1 894     JsFFEBSoir,  Habbt  Wtmdhah,  7  Bryanaton  Square,  W, ;  and  75  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 

1894  JiFFBAT,  AiAXf,  c/o   Uniou  Mortgage  Co,  qf  Australia,  96  LeadcnkaU 

Street,  E,C, 
1884     t  Jbtfbat,  B.  J.,  69  Ennismore  Gardens,  S,  W, 
1890     JBMKnfgON,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  KC, 

1889  JExnsmxQB,  Gbosob  H.,  West  Dene,  Streatham,  S.W. ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

Road,  8.E, 

1895  Jenninos,  Gilbert  D.,  28  Graeeehurch  Street,  E.C, 

1890  Jbfhson,  a.  J.  MoTTifTENBT,  22  Byder  Street,  S,  W„ 

1890     fJEBSET,  BiOHT  HoN.  THB  Eabl  OF,  G.CJdCG.,  Osteriey  Park,  Uleworth  ; 

and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester^ 
1882     Jbbtois,  Libut.-Gbnbbal  Sib  WnJtiAM  F.  DBumcoKD,  EJL,  G.C.M.G^ 

C.B.,  F.B.8.,  Eeatherhurst  Grange,  Frimley,  Surrey, 
1889     Johnson,  Gbnbbal  Sib  Allen  B.,  E.C.B.,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
1894     Johnson,  GoDrsBT  B.,  Colonial  College,  6  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
1884     Johnson,  G.  Bandall,  Port  View,  Heavitree,  Exeter, 

1896  Johnson,  L.  0.,  40  Marlborough  Hill,  N,  W„  and  32  Snow  HiU,  E,C. 
1884     Johnson,  Bobebt,  Colonial  College,  HoUedey  Bay,  S^folk. 

1888     Johnston,  Alexandeb,  Acton  House,  Lyndhurst  Boad,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 

and  1  Whittington  Avenue,  E,C, 
1884     t  Jolly,  Stewabt,  Perth,  y,B. 

1893  JoNZSy  Alfbed  L.,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  ^  Co.,  14  Cattle  Street, 

Liverpool. 
1884     f  Jones,  Hbnbt,  Oak  Lodge,  Totteridge,  Herts, 

1892     Jones,  J.  D.,  2  St,  Jamt^  Mansions,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
1384     Jones,  Owen  F.,  23  CoUege  HiU,  E.C, 

1887  Jones,  B.  Hbskbth,  J.P.,  Dunrobin,  Eastbourne, 

1888  Jones,  B.  H.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Comhill,  E.C. 

1896  Jones,  W.  Woodoatb,  4  Atherstone  Terrace,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W. 

1887  JosEFH,  Julian,  10  Drapers  Gardens,  E.C. 

1886  Joslin,  Hbnby,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex. 

1874  JouBDAiN,  Henbt  J.,  CJi.G.,  The  Elms,  Watford;  and  41  Easteheap,  E.C. 

1868  JuLTAN,  Sib  Fenbose  G.,  E.C.M.G.,  G3.,  Stadaeona,  Torquay. 


1876 
1894 
1890 

1886 
1893 
1871 
1894 
1887 


Eabuth,  Fbank.  29  Nevem  Mansions,  EarVs  Court,  S.W. 

Kearne,  Samuel  B.,  Kingswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Kbabton,  Geoboe  H.y  Walton  Lodge,  Banstead;  and  70-71  Biehopegate 

Street,  E.C. 
Keep,  Ghablbs  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chambers,  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C, 
Ebixxhb,  William,  Femwood,  Wimbledon  Park. 
Kbitr-Douglas,  Stewabt  H.,  Oriental  dub,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Kemp,  David  B.,  Messrs.  Dalgetyj-  Co.,  52  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Kemp- Welch,    James,    Parkstone,  Weybridge ;  and  51   Bemers  Street, 

Oxford  Street,  W. 
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1881     Kendall,  Frakklik  K.,  1  The  Paraxon,  Blaokheath,  S.E,;   and  St. 

Stephen's  aub,  S,W, 

1877  KnmBDY,  John  Murray,  KnockraUmg,  Kirkoudbrightshire,  N.B.;  and 

New  University  Club,  S.W, 

1895  KxNNioN,  Bt.  Key.  Gborgx  Wyndhax,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  S<merset. 

1888  Kbnt,  Egbert  J.,  1  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1896  tKENTON,  Jambs,  M.P.,  Walshaw  Hall,  Bury, 
1894     Kbr  Robert  A.,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 

1896  Kerr,  J.  E.,  care  of  Messrs.  S,  Dobree  ^  Sons,  6  ToJkenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
1894     Keswick,  James  J.,  HaUeaths,  Lochmahen,  N.B. 

1881     t^^>B^^CK<  William,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead. 

1874  KncBER,  Henry,  MJP.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C 

1894  Kino,  Charles  Walus,  Newnham  House,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  S.  W, 

1886  KnoTAiRD,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  1  PaU  MaU  East,  8.  W. 

1889  KiNTORE,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  13  Xoaw  Berkeley  Street,  W, 

1887  Knro,  Thomas  Collinowood,  Cedar  Lodge,  S^ng  Grove,  Isletoorth, 
1^75     Knioht,  a.  Halley,  Bramley  Hill  House,  Croydon. 

1895  Kntoht,  James  Watson,  33  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1889  t^^'®"^»  WiLUAM,  Homer  Grange,  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

1885  Knighton,  William,  LL.D.,  Tileworth,  SilverhUl,  St.  Leonards-on^Sea. 

1889  Knott,  Captain  Michael  E.,  The  Wtldemess,  Tadley,  Basingstoke, 

1891  Krohn,  Herman  A.,  B.A.,  Maldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex. 

1885  KuMMERER,  Rudolph,  20  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W, 

1879     Laing,  James  R.,  27  EarFs  Court  Square,  S.  W, 

1891     fLAiNG,  James  Robert,  Jun.,  7  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

1897  Laing,  Major  D.  Tyrib,  6  Little  St.  Jameis  Street,  S.W. 

1875  Landale,  Robert,  11  Holland  Park,  W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 

1876  ILandale,  Walter,  Highfield  House,  Uxbridge. 

1887  Lane,  Colonel  Ronald  B.,  C.B.,  United  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W, 

1896  Lang,  James  J.,  care  of  African  Estates  Company,  Winchester  House,  E.C, 
1881     Langton,  James,  HiUfield,  Beigate. 

1888  t^^^^B'^^^''  Right  Hon.  tee  Marqihs  of,  K.G.,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.IJ:.,  Lansdovme  House,  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Bofcood,  near 
Cains,  Wiltshire. 

1884  t^'A'^B^^^  George,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1881     Lanyon,  John  C,  Birdhurst,  Croydon. 

1876     ^Lajlx>wr,W.  G.,  11  Fourth  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton;  and  Junior  Carl' 
ton  avb,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

1 878  Lark,  F.  B.,  120  London  Wall,  E.  C. 

1878     Lascelles,  John,  13  Ashchurch  Terrace,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

1881     Lauohland,  Jambs,  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

1893     Laurie,  William  Forbes,  Montague  House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

1876     Lawrence,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  6  St.  Ermin's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; 

Cowe^d  House,  Salisbury;  and  New  University  Club,  St.  James's 

Street,  S.W. 

1885  Lawrie,  Alexander,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,C. 

1886  tLAWRiB,  Albz.  Cecil,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,C, 

D  D  2 
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1896     Lawson,  Sib  Charlbs,  15  Evelyn  Gardens,  8,W, 

1892     Lawsok,  Bobbrtsgn,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  KC. 

1894  Leake,  Wx.  Martin,  Cei/lon  Association,  61  Graoeohurok  Street ,  E.CU 
1896     Lee,  Arthtjr  M.,  16  Kensington  Square,  W* 

1886     LsBy  Hekbt  Whxiam,  San  Bemo,  Torquay, 

1889     fLsBS,  Sib  Charles    Cameron,  E.C.M.G.,    11  Onslow  Square,  South 
Kensington^  S.W. 

1896  Leeson,  William  F.,  6  Pdworth  Road,  Sireatham^  S.  W. 

1889  Lb  GroS)  Gbrvaisb,  Seqfield,  Jersey. 

1883  Leiohton,  S.,  M.P.y  Sweeney  Hall,  Ostcestry;  and  Atheneeum  Cluh^  S,  W^ 
1892     Le  Maistrb,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs,  G.  Balleine  4"  Co.,  Jersey. 

1888  Leon,  Auotjst,  21  Tregunter  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W. 

1879  Lbthbridge,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon, 

1878  Levey,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S,  W. 

1874  Levin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11  Gledhow  Gardens,  S,W, 

1897  Levy,  Alfred  G.,  M.D.,  29  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  y.W. 

1886  Lewis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3  Fitfjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N,W.;  aud 

8  Finch  Lane,  E,C, 

1887  Lewis,  Joseph,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C, 

1890  Lewis,  Owen,  9  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
1897     Lister,  B.  A.,  J.P.,  The  Towers,  Dursley, 

1884  Little,  J.  Stanley,  18  Drakefield  Road,  Balham,  S.W, 

1885  LrnxE,  Matthew,  5  Lyndhursl  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

1886  t^iTTLEJOHN,  BoBERT,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
1874     Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henry  S.,  22  Rutland  Gate,  S,W,;  and  T^ddetleff 
Penkridge,  Staffordshire, 

1888  LivESBY,  George,  C.E.,  Shagbrook,  Reigaie, 

1895  LLoYD,  Lt.-Colonel  E.  G.,  15  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W,C, ;  and 

Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 

1890  Lloyd,  F.  Graham,  78  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

1891  t^*^^  Herbert,  4  Salisbury  Court,  E.C. 

1881     Lloyd,  Bichabd  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent^  Addison  Road,  W, 
1874     *Lloyd,  Sampson  S.,  Gosden  House,  Brandcy,  Guildford;  and  Carlton 
aub,S.W. 

1889  Loch,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  41  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 
1897     LocKwooD,  David,  City  Club,  York. 

1887  t^^'^'^^i^THAL,  Leopold,  123  Harley  Street,  W. 

1878     t^NOj  Claude  H.,  M.A.,  Arthurs  Seate,  Whyte  Hill,  Caierham,  Surrm/. 

1885  LONODEN,   J.  N. 

1886  fLoNOSTAFF,  Geobge  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W.  ; 

and  Twitenen,  Morthoe,  near  Ilfracombe. 
1889     LoBiNG,  Abthub  H.,  26  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1878     t^BNB,  Bight  Hon.  Mabquis  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Kensin^n 

Palace,  W. 
1886     fl'OTHiAN,  Maubicb  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh. 
1884     Love,  Wiluam  McNaughton,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streat- 

ham  Hill,  S.W. 
1884     Low,  Sib  Hugh,  G.C.M.G.,  23  Be  Vere  Gardens^  W, ;  and  Thatched 

Mouse  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W^ 
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Rmdent  FeUawSi  89? 

fliow,  W.  Akdbbson,  Clarmont  Houae,  23  Cardigan  Boad,  RkhtHond,  8.  W 
LowDcsKT,  Mabcus  Wm. 

LomjB,  JoHH,  M.P.,  Em  Crest,  Darenth  Boad,  Stamford  HiU,  N. 
LowNDBs,  Fbbdhbic  S.  A.,  M.A.  (Oxon),  11  Great  CoUege  Street^  Weet* 

mintter,S.W. 
LowBYy  LiBUT.-GsNBSAL  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  CreaceiUf  Maida 

SUl,  W,;  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S,W. 
LiTBBocXy  Bt.  Hon.  Sib  John,  Bast.,  M.P.,  2  St.  Jamee^e  Square,  S.W, ; 

and  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Lubbock,  'Nswilk,  16  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C,;  and  65  EarFe  Court 

Square,  S,W, 
*LuoABD,  Majob  F.  D.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  NgamUand,  via  Mcfeking,  British 

Beckuanaland, 
LuKNisSy  Fbkbrrtck,  ArJcley  Copse,  Bamet, 

Ltall,  Roosb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W» 
fLTBLLy  Caftaim  Fbancis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.W,;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Ltxll,  John  L.,  30  Christchurch  Boad,  Streatkam  HiU,  S.W. 
Ltlf,  Wx.  Bbat,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon. 
fLTONy  Geobob    0.,    Lyneden,  Brummond  Street,  Ballarat,   Victoria, 

Australia, 
Lyons,  Fbank  J.y  3Ay  Wood  Street^  E,C. 
tLTTTBLTON,  Thb  Hon.  G.  W.  Spsnceb,  C.B.,  49  HUl  Street,  Berkley 

Square,  W. 

Macalistkb,  Jamis,  Ethdstane,  32  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  NW. 
Hacan,  J.  J.y  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  62  George  Street,  Portman  Square, 

W,;  and  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
fMACDONALD,  JosBPH,  J.P.,  Sutherland  House,  Egham,  Surrey. 
MAcf  ADTBN,  Jambs  J.»  Milibrook,  Bedwardine  Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  8*E. 
f  Macfablan,  Alkxandeb,  Torish,  Helmsdale,  N,B. 
tMACFABLANE,  James  G.,  MessTs.  W.  Dunn  4"  Co.,  Broad  St.  Avenue,  E.C. 
f  Macfib,  John  W.,  Bowton  Hall,  Chester, 
Macfib,  Matthew,  71  Springfield  Boad,  St.  John*8  Wood,  N.W. 
MacGbeoob,  Wm.  Gbant,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
fKAclTEB,  David,  16  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool, 
Mackat,  a.  Macscenzib,  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

tMAcxAT,  Daniel  J.,  Hawthomden,  Greencroft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,W» 
Mackat,  Donald,  Beay  Villa,  Bodenham  Boad,  Hereford, 
tBCACKAT,  SiB  James  L.,  K.C.I.E.,  7  Seamore  Place,  Park  Lane,  W, 
Hackbnzib,  Abthub  Cecil,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 

William  Street,  E.C, 
f  Mackenzie,  Colin. 

Mackenzie,  Geobob  S.,  C.B.,  52  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  20  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
Mackie,  David,  1  Gliddon  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W, 
Mackinstosh,  p.  Abthub,  The  Limes,  Avenue  Boad,  Torquay. 
Maclean,  Kobbbt  M.,  Eliot  Hill,  Blackheath,  S.E, 
Maclbab,  Eeab-Admibal  J.  P.,  Beaoonscroft,  Chiddingfold,  Godalmivg 

and  UnUed  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
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1896  tMAcLsAT,  Sinclair,  1  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  W 
1887  MACxnxAK,  Maubicb,  29  Bedford  Street,  W,C, 

1892  Macphail,  Albxamdkb  J.,  10  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C, 

1887  Macphbbson,  Lachlax  A.,  Wyrley  Grove,  PeUall,  Walsall, 

1882  MacRostt,  Albxakdbb,  West  Bank  Houses  Esiker, 
1869  McArthub,  Alexakdbr,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 

1886  McArthttb,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

1883  McAbthttr,  Wm.  Alexander,  M.F.,  14  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  1S# 

19  Silk  Street,  Crippleffate,  E.C. 

1885  McCaul,  Qilbbbt  John,  Creggandarroch,  Chislehurst;  and  27  Wdhrooh, 

EC. 

1892  t^cCoNNBLL,  Arthur  J.,  7  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1893  McCoNNBLL,  Frederick  V.,  65  Holland  Park,  W. 

1 897  McCcLLOCH,  CouN  J.,  9  New  Broad  St.,  E.  C. ;  and  I  AshUy  Gardens,  S.  W. 
1890  fMcCuLLOCH,  Georob,  184  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1897  McDiARXtD,  Ian.,  care  of  Orient  Company,  Ltd.,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1883  McDonald,  Jambs  E.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 

1887  McDonald,  John,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

1882  McDoNBLL,  Arthur  W.,  2  Rectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Road,  Gitildford. 

1882  McEuBN,  Datid  Fainter,  24  Petnbridge  Square,  W. 

1883  McGaw,  Joseph,  Mickleham  Bourns,  Borking,  Surrey, 

1894  McGK>WAN,  David  H.,  9  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

1879  McIlitraith,  Andrew,  3^4  Lime  Street  Square,  EC. 

1884  McInttbb,  J. F.,  3  New  BasinghaU  Street,  EC. 

1880  McEzLLAR,  Thomas,  Lerags  House,  near  Oban^  N.B. 

1897  McKknztb,  Frederick  A.,  9  Bernard  Street,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

1886  M^Kbonb,  Hbnrt,  C.E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1886  McLban,  Norman,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Borset. 

1 882  McLean,  T.  M.,  61  Belsi^e  Pdrk,  N.  W. 

1885  McMahon,  Genbral  G.  J.,  R.A.,  Knocklqfty,  Clonmel,  Ireland;  and 

Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  W. 

1883  Mainwarinq,  Randolph. 

1878  Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27  Lombard  Street,  E  C. 

1895  Malcomson,  David,  cars  of  Messrs.  Coutts  f  Co.,  59  Strand,  W.C. 

1879  Mallbson,  Frank  R.,  Bixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe^  Chettenham. 
1883  fMALLEsoN,  Colonel  Gbobob  Brucb,  CSX,  27  West  Cromwell  Bead, 

S.W.,' and  Junior  Carlton  aub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1885  Mander,  S.  Thbodorb,  B.A.,  Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 
1883  Manlet,  Wiluam,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1896  Manning,  John  R.,  U3JL,  Milkwood  Estate  Office,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
1893  Mantbll,  David  G.,  Ceylon  House,  St.  Andrew's  Road,  Bedford. 
1892  Mardbn,  William,  14  Fenchurch  Strut,  EC. 

1886  Marks,  David,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1885  Marsden,  Tbb  Right  Rbv.  Bishop,  DJ>.,  Byrham  Lodge,  Clifton  Park, 
Bristol. 

1885  Marshall,  Arthxtr,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E.  C. 

1881  Marshall,  Ernbst  Luxmoore,  9  St.  Helen's  Place,  EC. 

1886  Mabston,  Edward,  St.  Bunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E  C. 
1896  Martin,  Edward,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

1882  t-^I^^*nN,  Francis,  7%«  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk. 
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MiBTiir,  Hbkbt,  13  FiUjohn*8  Avenue^  N,W, 

MABTur,  Jambs,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Bead,  Streatham,  8,W.;  and  Suffolk 

House,  Lauretue  Pountney  Hill,  E,C. 
Mathbbs,  Edwabd  p.,    Glenalmond,  Foxgrove  Boad,  Beckenham;  and 

39  Old  Broad  Street,  KC, 
tMATHSsoK,  Albx.  Pkrcbval,  31  Lombard  Street,  E,C, 
Hathibsow,  Frbdxbic  C,  Beechworth,  Hampatead  Heath,  N.  W, 
Maton,  Lbonabd  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon, 
Maitbbson,  William,  Tower  Creuy,  Campden  Hill,  W, 
lSjaTBMWB,JAMSB,A5Je9mondBoad,Newc(utle'<m-7^;  and  St,  George^s 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Matthews,  Luut.-Colonbl  R.  Lee,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W, 
Haubicb,  John  A.,  Bromley  Green  Farm,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
Meinbbtzhaobk,  Ebmbst Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
MuLDBUif  y  John  White,  Osborne  Villa,  Tbrrington  Bark,  North  Finchley,  N, 
Mblhuish,  William,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 
Mbbbwbtheb,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatestone  Hall,  Ingatestone,  Essex, 
Mbtcalvb,  Sm  Chablbs  H.  T.,  Babt^  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 
fMBTCALFB,  Fbank  R,  39  Cravsn  Park,  Harlesden,  N,W, 
Mewbubn,  William  B.,  71  Comhill,  KC, 
Middlbton,  R.  v.,  15  Connaught  Square,  W, 
MiLBouBNB,  Chablbs  Kimoslby,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C, 
MiT.T.BB,  Chablbs  A.  Dvtf,  46  Belgrave  Boad,  8,W, 
tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks, 
MiLifBB,  RoBBBT,  ChsTwell  Croft,  Kidlington,  Oxon. 
f  Mitchell,  John  Stbybn80N|  86  Thicket  Boad,  Sydenham,  S.E, ;  and  43 

London  Wall,  E,C. 
Mitchell,  Wiluam,  25  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
MrrcHBNBB,  John,  Highlands,  Thurlow  Hill,  West  Dulwich,  S,E. 
Mocatta,  Ebnest  G.,  4  Throgmorton  Avenue,  EC, 
MoiB,  Bobbbt  W.  D.y  3  Holly  Terrace,  Highgate,  N, 
MoLBfiwoBTH,  The  Rby.  Viscoxtnt,  St,  Petrock  Minor,  St,  Issey,  Cornwall. 
MoLTENO,  Pebcy  Allfobt,  10  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  W. 
fMoNBO,  Malcolm,  CflTur  Grou,  Id  KelviAside  Gardens,  Glasgow, 
MoNTBnoBE,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  11  (iueen  Victoria  Street,  E,  C, 
MoNTEFiOBB,  JosEFH  G.,  14  Wcstboume  Park  Boad,  W, 
Montbfiobb,  Louis  P. 

fMooN, Edwabd  R.  P.,  M.P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens,  S,W, 
MooBE,  Abthub  Chisolm,  23  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C, 
MooBBy  John,  23  Knightrider  Street,  E.C, 
fMooBHOusEi  Edwabd,  care  qf  Bank  of  New  Zealwnd,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E,C, 
MoBEiNO,  Chablbs  Algbbnon,  M.In8t.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Moore  Place,  Esher, 
MoBOAN,  Subgbon-Majob  a.  Hickman,  D.S.O.,  14  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W, 
MoBQAN,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Geobgb  Osbobne,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  MJP.,  24  Draycott 

Place,  S,W. 
fMoBOAN,  GwTK  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

8.W. 
Mobgan,  Septimus  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kenstngtor, 

S.W, ;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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1884 

1897 

1882 

1885 
1887 
1886 

1889 
1869 
1891 
1885 
1884 
1891 
1885 
1897 
1896 
1885 
1895 
1884 

1889 


1889 
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MoBOAK,  WnxiAM  TnncaASDf  MJ*.,  1  Queen  Vtdaria  Street,  E,C, 

MoBBBLL,  JoHK  BowEs,  Holdgote  HouaCt  York. 

MoBRiSy  Daniel,   G.M.G.,  M.A.»  I).Sc.,  F.L.S.,  14  Cumberland  Road, 

Kaw,  8.W. 
MoABU,  Edwabd  Bobbbt,  J.P.,  61  Fitzjohn*M  Avenue,  N.W. 
tMoBBisoKi  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St,  Jameie  Street,  8,W. 
MoBBisoN,  Waltbb,  MJP.,  Malham   Tom,  Bell  Buek,  Leeds;  emd  77 

Cromwell  Boad,  S,W, 
t  MoBBOOHy  John,  Lee  Villa,  Sundays  Well  Road,  Cork. 
Most,  Williaic,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  NotHng  Hill,  W. 
Mobtbn,  Albzandbb,  21  Hogarth  Road,  EarVs  Court,  8,W, 
MosENTHAL,  Habbt,  23  Dawson  Place,  BaysunUer,  W, 
MoasB,  Jambs  Robbbt,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  5  Chiswick  Place,  Eastbourne. 
Muck,  Fbbd  A.  £.,  Devonshire  Club,  St,  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
fMxTiB,  RoBEBT,  Heathlands,  Wimbledon  Common, 
MuNN,  W1NCHB8TBB,  Laverstoke,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants, 
MuBE,  Andbbw  {late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mauritius), 
fMcBBAY,  Chablbs,  Kylcmorc,  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  NJf. 
MuBRAT,  Jakes,  Lindores,  Bromley  Road,  Beckenham, 
MusoBATE,  Gbobgb  A.,  FuTzebank,  Torquay;  and  Oriental  Clmb,HamoveT 

Square,  W, 
Mtebs,  Alexandbb,  125  Sutherland  Avenue,  Hiaida  Vale,  W. 


fNAiBN,  John,  Qarth  House,  Torrs*  Ptirk  Road,  R/raconUfe. 

Nathan,  Aijbed  N.,  6  Hamsell  Street,  E,C, 

Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

Nathan,  Captain  Matthew,  B.E.,  11  Pembridge  Square,  W» 

Naunton,  Geobob  Hbrbibt,  75  Cheapside,  E.C, 

tNAz,  Hon.  Sib  Viboile,  E.O.M.G.,  MX.O.  (Port  Louis,  Mauritius),  care 

of  Messrs,  Chalmers,  Guthrie,  j-  Co.,  9  Idol  Lane,  EC. 
Neate,  Edwabd  S.,  7  Great  St,  Hden*s,  E.C. 
Neil,  William,  35  Walbrook,  E.C, 
Nbill,  Habold,  8  Canning  Place,  Be  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
fNEisH,  William,  TheLaws,  Dundee;  andHogarth  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 
Nelson,  Sib  Edwabd  Montagxte,  K.C.M.G.,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nelson,  Geobge  Henbt,  The  Lawn,  Warwick, 
Nelson,  Habold,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W, 
Ness,  Gavin  Fabkeb,  19  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Nestle,  William  D.,  Royal  London  Yacht  Club,  2  Savik  Row,  W, 
Neumann,  Siomund,  146  Piccadilly,  W, 
tNBWMABCH,  John,  12  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C, 
NiCHOL,  BoBBBT,  11  BunhtU  Row,  E,C, 
Nicholls,  Alfbed  M.,  8  Courtfield  Gardens,  S,  W, 
fNicHOLLs,  Walteb,  White  Rock,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Nicholson,  Sib  Chables,  Babt.,  The  Grange,  Thtteridge,  Herts,  N. 
Nicholson,  Danibi.,  51  St,  Paul's  Churchyard,  E,C, 
NiTEN,  Geobob,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  1  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E.C, 
fNiTisoN,  Kobbbt,  8  Finch  Lane,  EC, 


Tetrof 
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1883 

1880 
1878 
1891 

1896 

1886 

1889 
1896 
1897 
1888 

1889 

1876 
1894 
1883 
1882 

1872 

1886 
1890 
1896 

1879 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1889 

1879 
1891 
1880 
1886 

1889 
1893 
1886 

1888 
1869 
1886 
1892 

1887 
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NoBMAv,  QsNSBAL   Si&  Hembt   W.,   G.C.B.,   a.C.M.a.  I  C.I.E.,    86 

Onslow  Gardens,  8,  W. 
NoBTH,  CHAELESy  SiM-WoodUousef  near  Huddertfield, 
NoBTH,  Fbsduuck  William, F.G.S.,  \%  St,  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C, 
fNoBTHBflK,  BxoHT  HoN.  THE  Eabi.  OF,  19  Herbert  Crescent,  Hans  Place, 

8.W. 
KowLAK,  Jomr,  A.MJn8t.C.£.,  Abercom,  Solinghroke  Grove,  Wandsworth 

Common,  8.W, 
Niroiorr,  Colonel  Sib  Chablbs  B.  P.  H.,  B.E.,  K.C.B.y  Junior  United 

Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 

0*Bbibn,  William  F.,  98  Castnon  Street,  E.C, 

OuTBB,  Fbbdbbick  S.,  1  Gloucester  Terr<ice,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

Omvamnbt,  Chablbs  H.,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 

OKMAxwr,  Sib  Montagu  F.,  K.C,M.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies, 

Downing  Street,  S,  W. 
Onslow,  Bt.  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Richmond  Terrace,  White- 

hall,  8,W.;  and  Clandon  Park,  Guildford. 
tOppBNHBnc,  Hbbmann. 

Obonhtatbkha,  Acland,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  S.  W, 
tOsBOBNB,  Captain  Fbanx,  Moreton  MorreU,  Warwick. 
OswALBy  Wx.  Waltbb,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishopsgate 

Street,  KC. 
Otwat,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Abtmub  John,  Babt.,  34  Eaton  Square,  S.W. ; 

and  Athmeeum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Owbn,  K  Cunliffb,  CJtf.G.,  11  Devonshire  Thrrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Owbn,  p.  Bbbbt,  139  Holland  Road,  W. 
OxLET,  James  0.,  71  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

tPADDOJf,  John,  Suffolk  House,  6  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  EC. 

Palmbb,  Caft.  Bichabd  E.,  Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate,  Surrey. 

Papbnfus,  Stephbn. 

Pabbubt,  Chablbs,  3  De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensitigtm,  W. 

fPABFiTT,  Captain  James  L.,  2  Humber  Road,  Westcombe  Park,  Black* 
heath,  S.E. 

Pabpitt,  Captain  Wiluam,  26  Athol  Mansions,  South  Lambeth  Road,  S.E. 

Pabk,  Thomas,  Abbey  View,  Melrose,  N.B. 

Park,  W.  C.  Cunningham,  26  Lijne  Street,  E.C. 

Pabkbb,  Abchibald,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst;  and  2  Eait  India 
Avenue,  EC. 

f  Pabkeb,  Hbnbt,  Iver,  Bucks. 

JPabkin,  Gbobob  R.,  M.A.,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Pabxinqton,  BCajob  J.  Bopeb,  J.P.,  24  Crutched  Friars,  E.C.  ;  6  Devon- 
shire  Place,  W.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Pastbub,  Hbnbt,  19  Queen  Street,  Moyfair,  W. 

Patbbson,  John,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  EC. 

tPATEBsoN,  J.  Glaisteb,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  E.C. 

Paton,  Libut.-Colonbl  John,  4  Stanhope  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W.;  and 
Reform  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

fPATTBBSON,  Mtles,  7  Egcrton  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Oriental  dub,  Han- 
over Square,  W. 
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1881 
1896 
1880 
1881 

1877 
1885 
1887 
1896 

1894 
1878 
1883 
1896 

1882 
1894 

1884 
1892 
1890 
1895 

1880 
1882 
1879 

1896 
1897 
1884 
1897 
1888 
1894 

1882 
1885 
1897 

1884 
1869 
1892 
1885 

1885 
1887 
1876 
1878 

1888 
1881 


Paul,  Hbmbt  MoNCBBiFFy  12  Lansdoume  Crescent^  Notting  £KK,  W. 
pATifi^  Edwabd  J.y  2  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln*^  Inn,  W,C, 
Patke,  JoHNy  34  Coleman  Street,  E,C, ;  and  Park  Grange,  Sevenoaks, 
fPiACB,  Sib  Waltbs,  K.C.M.G.  {Agent- General  for  Natal),  64  Victoria 

Street,  8.W. 
Peacock,  Gbobob,  27  MUton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E,C. 
fpRAKBy  Gbobob  HbbbbbT|  B.A.|  LL.B.|  Hooton  Pagnell  Hall,  Doneaster, 
PsABSy  Waltbb. 
fPEABSON,  Sib  Wektxan  D.,  Baet.,  MJ>.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth,  Smssex; 

and  ]0  Victoria  Street,  8,W. 
PxASB,  Alfbed  Johiti  J.P.,  22  Com  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 
fpEBKy  Cuthbbbt  Edqab,  22  Bfilgrave  Square,  S,W. 
tPsKXy  Sib  Hbnbt  W.,  Babt.,  Bousdon,  Lgme  Begis, 
fPsMBEBTON,  Majob  Ebmbst,  R.E.,  13  So^h  Street,  Park  Lane,  W, ;  and 

United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Pbicbkbton,  H.  W.,  Trumpington  Hall,  Cambridge, 
PbndbBi  John  Dbnison,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co,,  Winchester  House,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Pkmnet,  Eowabd  C,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  SM 
Pbbckval,  Sib  WEarrsT  B.,  E.C.M.G.,  11  Comhill,  EC. 
Pbbkins,  Hembt  a.,  2  Gliddon  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Pbbks,   Robbbt    Wm.,  MJ".,    A.M.In8t.C.£.,   11    Kensington   Palace 

Gardens,  W. 
Pbbbino,  Chablbs,  Qjford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 

PBTSBBy  GOBDOR  DoMALDSOK,  Moorficlds,  E,C. 

fPBTHBBicKy  Edwabd  A.,  c/o  S,  W.  SUvcT,  Esq,,  8  York  Gate,  Begemts 

Park,S,W. 
Philldcobb,  Mijor  W.  G.,  Junior  United  Service  dub,  Charles  Street,  S,  W. 
Vicxxsx,  A2n>BBW,  Woodside,  Greenock,  N.B. 

PiCEMXDHQ,  WnxiAX  A.,  C.M.G.,  64  Warwick  Gardens,Kensington,  W. 
Pitts,  Thomas,  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S,W. 
fPLAMT,  EDMTmD  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
pLkT¥oxD,'Ras(,TK0UA3  {Agent- General  for  South  Australia),  1  CroAy 

Square,  B,C. 
Plbtdbll,  T.  G.y  East  Sussex  Club,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
PoixABD,  W.  F.  B.,  I1LR.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  44  BeUe  Vue  Boad,  BamsgaU. 
fPoicsozfBT,  Kbt.  S.    Gobdok,   The  Bectory,  Devonport ;   and  57   St. 

Jameis  Street,  S,W. 
PoohM,  John  B.,  Tudor  House,  Hadley,  New  Bamet. 
tPooBB,  Majob  R.,  1  Carlgle  Gardens,  Chelsea,  S,W, 
Pobtkb,  Robbbt,  37  Chalmers  Street,  Edinburgh. 
PosNO,  CsABLES   Jaqxtss,  The  Woodlands,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.E. ;  and 

19  Finsburg  Cirous,  EC, 
tPoTTEBy  John  Wilson,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C. 
PoiTEB,  Edmund  B.,  53  Cavendish  Boad,  Clc^ham  Park,  8.W. 
P&ABD,  Abthub  Campbbll,  39  Norfolk  Square,  W. 
PBANOB,RBGurAiJ>  H.,  2  HsrcuUs  Passage,  E,C,;  and  The  Ferns,  Frognal, 

Hampstead,  N,W. 
Pbamxb&d,  Fbbct  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln* s  bm,  W,C. 
Pbaitxbbd,  Prxb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  difien,  Brietti. 
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Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Frebcb,Wm.  Henby,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.InBt.C.E.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

pRBvrri,  Joseph  Wbbdon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Boad,  Blaekheath,  8^, 

Pbich,  Evan  J.,  27  Clemenfe  Lane,  E.C. 

Pbince,  John  S.,  BoviUa  Hall,  Glaseley,  Newmarket. 

Pritchard,  Libxjt.-Gbnebal  Gordon  D.,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Cleeve,  Montague 

Road,   Ricltmond,  S.W.;    and    United    Service   Club,  Pall  Mall, 

8.W. 
Prillevitz,  J.  M.,  Margaret  Lodge,  94  Finchleg  Road,  N.  W, 
Probtn,  Lbslkt  Chari.es,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
Proctor,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 
PxjLESTOir,  Sir  John  Henry,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
Purvis,  Gilbert,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C. 

Radcuffb,  p.  Copleston,   Derriford,  Crown  Hill  R.S.O.  Devon;  and 

Union  dub,  S.W. 
Radford,  Alfred,  69  Queen*a  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  4  Harcourt 

Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Rainet,  Majos-Genbral  Abthub  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 
Rait,  Gbobqb  Thomas,  70  ^  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C, 
Ralu,  Pandeli,  17  Belgrave  Square,  8.  W, 
Ramsay,  Robert,  Howletts,  Canterbury. 
Ramsdbn,  Richard,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 
Rand,  Edward  E.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
tRANDALL,  EuoenbT.,  cjo  Commercial  Bankof  Sydney,  18  BirchinLane,  E.  C. 
Ranxxn,  Peter,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey. 
f Rankin,  James,  M.P.,  35  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn, 

Herrford. 
Rawbs,  Libut.-Colonbl  Wm.  "Woodward,  R.A.,  Junior  United  Service 

Club,  Charles  Street,  S.W. 
Rawson,  Charles  C,  Gore  Lodge,  Hampton,  Middlesex;  and  34  Gresham 

Street,  E.C. 
Raymond,  Ret.  C.  A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead. 
Rbadman,  James  BoROESSy  D.Sc.,  4  Lindsay  Place,  Edinburgh. 
fREAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W, 
Rbeyes,  Hugh  Wm.,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E*C. 
Reetes,  Hon«    William   P.    {Agents  General  for   New   Zealand,    13 

Victoria  Street,  8.W, 
Rbid,  IAajor-General  A.  T.,  Derby  House,  Victoria  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 
Reid,  David Boswbll,M.RC.S.E.,  ZT Robert  Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 
Rennib,  Gborob  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  8.  W, 
Rbnnib,  Gboroe  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,  C. 
Ricardb-Sbavbb,  Major  Francis  I.,  A.  Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  16  Grafton 

Street,  W. ;  and  Athenmtm  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
fRiCHARDS,  Rev.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  St.  Charles'  CoUege,  St.  Charles' Square. 

North  Kensington,  W. 
Richardson,  Jambs  H.,  New  Lodge,  Hendon,  N.W, 
Richardson,  Wiluam  Ridley,  Ravcncfell,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Ridley,  William,   M.Inst.CJE.,  F.G.S.,    Woodhatch,  Mount  Ephraim 

Road,  ptreatham,  S.W. 
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1896     BiFPOir,  Josxra,  38,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

1891  BrnKOTON,  W.  John,  ** British  Trade  Journal^'  24  Mark  Lane  E.C^ ; 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardens,  8.W. 

1894  EoBBRTS,  Q.  Q.,  M.A.,  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road,  E. 

1895  BoBEBTS,  RiCHABD  Nbvux,  3  8t,  John's  Wood  Park,  N,  W, 

1892  B0BSBT8,  Thomas  Fiuiras,  Govoer  House,  George  Street,  N.  W, 

1884  BoBBBTSy  Thomas  Lakgdon,  Rookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 

1881     'BxxBEsnwiix,  CAxnxLL  A.,  Daskwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  KC,  ; 

andW  OakkiU  Park,  Hampstead,  A.  W, 
1869     RoBiMSOK,  Majob-Gbitbral  C.  W.,  C.B.,  C?telsea  Hospital,  S,W, 
1889     BoBiKsONy  G.  Cbosland. 
1894     fBoBiKsoN,  JosBPH  B.,  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,   W,;   and  1   Bank 

Buildings,  Lotkbury,  E.C. 
1889     BoBiNSON,  Thomas  B..  Messrs,  Mcllwraith   McEacham  <f  Co.,  4  Lime 

Street  Square,  EC, 

1896  BoBSON,  Chablbs  B.,  Batchacre  Hall,  Newport,  Salop, 
1894     BocxB,  Chablbs,  2  Prince  Arthur  Road,  Hampstead,  N,  ^. 
1886     Boixo,  WnxiAM,  5  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W, 

1885  Bomb,  Bobbbt,  45  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1896  BoME;  Thomas,  Contervative  Club,  St,  Jameis  Street,  S,W. 

1888  t^oNALD,  Btbok  L.,  14  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W, 

1876  BoKALD,  B.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1888  BoFBB,  Fbbbmak,  M.A.  Oxen.,  32  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 

1878  Boss,  B.  Lancastbb,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 

1879  BosBy  Chablbs  D.,  6  Princes  Street,  E,C, 

1881  fBosBBBBTy  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  E.G.,  E.T.,  38  Berkeley  Square, 

W. ;  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

1891  Boss,  Ai.EXA2n>BB,  St.  Kierans,  Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

1888  Boss,  Captain  Gbobge  E.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8  CoUingham  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
1885     Boss,  Hugh  C,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  CUmenCs  Lane,  E.C, 

1880  Boss,  John,  Morven,  North  Hill,  Highgaie,  N. ;  and  63  Finsbury  Pate^ 

ment,  E.C, 

1882  Boss,  J.  Gravton,  St,  Stephen's  Manor,  Cheltenham;  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W. 

1881  Both,  H.  Lino,  32  Prescott  Street,  Halifax, 

1894  BoTH^fBLL,  Gbobob,  5  Throgmorton  Avenue,  B.C. 

1889  BoTOs,  Chablbs  Jambs,  Windham  Club,  St,  James's  Square,  S.W, 

1890  BoYDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St,  James's  Square,  S.W, 

1892  BuMNBT,  Howard,  F.B.G.S.,  17  and  18  Basinghall  Street  E,C,;  and 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S,W. 
1879     BussKLL,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, ;  and  66  Queens- 
borough  Terrace,  W, 

1895  BusSBLL,  Bobbbt  C,  26  Dotvn  Street,  W. 

1875     BussBLL,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Eichingham,  Sussex, 

1878  BussBLL,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  69  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 

1875  BussELL,  T.  Purvis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B* 

1879  t^ussBLL,  T.  B.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool, 

1891  BussBLL,  Wm.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 
1889  BuTHBRFORD,  H.  E.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey, 
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1886  Saalfbld,  Alpbbd,  28  Evelyn  Marmona,  Carlisle  Vlaee,  8,1V, 

1881  fSAHXABD,  PhiliFi  87  MdersgaU  Street ^  E.C, 

1890  Salmon,  Edward  O.,  I  The  Triangle,  8t,  Quintin  Park,  W, 

1874  Samubl,  Sm  Saul,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  {Agent-Oeneral  for  New  South  Wdlei), 

9  J^toria  Street,  S.W. 

1893  Saxduun,  Albxbt  Q.,  Preedalee,  Ware. 

1897  fSAMDBifAN,  LiBxrr.-CoLONEL  Geobob  G.,  34  Grosvenor  Qardene,  S»W, 

1874  fSANDBBSON,  JoHN,  BulUt'e  Wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 

1887  Sandovbb,  Willum,  29  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C, 
1873  Sassoon,  Abtuub,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 

1891  t^AUNDEBS,  Fbbdbbic  J.,  FJtG.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmondsworth, 

Slough. 

1886  Sataob,  Wm.  Fbbdk.,  Blomfield  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 
1897     Satill,  Walter,  9  Queen's  Gardens^  West  Brighton. 

1887  Scales,  G.  McAbthub,  4   Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E,C.;  and  St, 

Heliers,  Orleans  Boad,  Homsey  Bise,  N. 

1895  Scammbll,  Edward  T.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

1885  tScABTH,  Lbyeson  E.,  M.A.,  Elms  Lea,  Cleveland  Walk,  Bath, 

1877  ScHUP,  Charles,  22  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 

1896  ScHUCH,  Willum,  Ph.  D.,  C.I.E.,  Cooper's  Hill  College,  Egham, 

1897  Schmidt,  Robert  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  2  Baron^s  Court  Terrace,  West 

Kensington,  W. 
1889     ScHOLET,    J.    CRAWinBLD,    Bot/ol    Thames    Yacht    Cluh,    Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

1882  ScHWABACHBB,  SiEOFBiED,  86  St.  James*s  Street,  S.W. 

1885     Schwabtze,  C.  E.  R.,  M.A.,   Trinity  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. ;  and 

Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
1879     ScLAifDERS,  Alexander,  10  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

1884  Sconce,  Captain  G.  ColqtjhowN,  Board  of  Trade  Office,  Custom  House, 

Dublin, 
1872     Scott,  Abraham,  8  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Bark,  W, 
1893     Scott,  Andrew,  City  Central  Hotel,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

1885  Scott,  Archibald  E.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  S,W. ;   and    United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

1886  Scott,  Charles  J.,  Hilgay,  Guildford, 

1885     SoouRFiELD,  Robert,  HiU  House,  Llanstephan,  Carmarthenshire, 
1893     ScRTJTTON,  Jamks  Herbert,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
1881     Sblbt,  Pbideaux,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C. 

1892  Sellab,  James  Anderson,  Woodpark,  Lewisham  Park  Crescent,  S.E.,  and 

36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
1885     Selwtn,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.   R.,  D.D.,    Tlie  Master^  Lod^e,   Selwyn 

College,  Cambridge. 
1891     Semple,  James  C,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Marine  Terraa.  Kingstown   Dublin. 

1887  S3NI0B,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
1871     Sebocold,  G.  Peabce,  156  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

1888  Shand,  Jajies,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S,W, ;  and 

75  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
1888     Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Bood  Lane,  E.C, 
1896     Shanes,  Abthub,  M.In«t.C.E.,  Fairmile  Lea,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
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Shakkok,  ABCHiBALDy  care  of  Scottish  Australian  Investftunt  Co,^  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  RC. 
f Sharp,  EoMT7in>,  The  Cedars,  Morland  Avenue,  Croydon, 
Shabfb,  W.  R  Thompson,  M.P.,  11  Ladbroke  Square,  ^oUing  SiU,  W. 
Shaw,  Colonel  E.  W.,  44  Blaekvoater  Road,  Eastbourne. 
Shelfoiu>,Williaic,  M.Inst.C  JB.,  85a  Great  George  Street,  Westminster^S,  W, 
Shbslock,  William  H.,  Beechoroft,  HopUm  Road,  Sireatham,  S.W, 
Shhbwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Strratham  Hill,  S,  W. 
fSHiPPARD,  Sir  Sidnbt  G.  A.,  K.CJ£.a.,  15  West  Halkin  Street,  SW.,  f 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W, 
SmpSTBB,  Hbnbt  F.,  87  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. ;  and  Conserve 

tive  Club,  St,  Jameses  Street,  S,W. 
fSHiBB,  BoBEBT  W.,  6  Auerlst/  Park,  S.E, 
Shobt,  Gharlbb,  Office  of**  The  Argus,"  80  Fleet  Street,  KC, 
Shobtbidob,  Samuel,  55  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Sn>ET,  Ghables,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
SiLLBM,  John  Hbnbt,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  CarUon 

Club,SW. 
f  SiLYEB,  Colonel  Huoh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  Chislehurst, 
•fSiLVEB,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 
Sdc,  Majob-Obnbbal  Edwabd  Cotsoabnb,  R.£.,  37  Connaugkt  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
f  SiMMONB,  Field-Mabshal  Sib  Lintobn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  86  Cornwall 

Gardens,  S.W, ;  and  United  Service  Cluh,  Pall  Mali,  S.W. 
Simpson,  Commandeb  H.  G<,  K.N.,  care  of  Messrs,  Burnett  ^  Co,,  123  PaU 

MaU,  S,W. 
tSmpsoN,  Subgbon-Majob  Fbank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
SiNCLAiB,  Abthub,  Ashjteld,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  NJB, 
SiNCLAiB,  Augustine  W.,  L.K.C J*.,  LJR.CJB,  (£din.),  Ivy  Lodge,  South 

Peiherton,  Somerset, 
SiNCLAiB,  David,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S,E.;  and  19  Silver  Strmt,E,C, 
SmcLAiB,  NoBMAN  A.,  H  St.  George's  Road,  S.W, 
Seinneb,  William  Banks,  Rushdene,  Park  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 
Slaoe,  Geobge,  Bush  Lane  House,  Bush  Lane,  E.C. 
f Slaob,  Hbnbt  G.,  FJLG.S.,  Grosvenor  dub,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
Sladen,  St.  Babbb  Kussell,  HeatJ^ld,  Reigate, 
fSMABT,  Fbancis  G.,  MJL,  Bredbuty,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
&MTtR,  Alexandeb  Dawson,  5  Belmar  Terrace,  PoUokshislds,  Glasgow, 
Smith,  Sib  CsaL  Clementi,  G.C.M.G.,   The  Garden  House,    Wheat- 

hampstead,  St,  Albans, 
fSMiTH.HoN.  Sib  Donald  A.,G.C.M.G.  {High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 

17  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
fSMiTH,  D«  Johnstone,  149  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  Sib  Fbancis  Villbneutb,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kenmng- 

ton,  S.W, 
Smith.  Henby  Gabdnei^  Tinto,  KiUieser  Avenue,  Streatham  mil,  S.  W, 
Smith,  James  WiluaW,   Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney;   and  Nationel 

Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 
Smith,  John,  2  Aldermanbury  Postern,  E.C, 
tSMTTH,  Joseph  J.,  WdU  House,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 
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SiOTH,  RiCRABD  TsLDES,  158  LeodenhoU  Street,  KC, 

Smith,  Samttxl,  M.P.,  CarUton^  Princes  ParX:,  Liverpool;  and  11  Delahay 

Street,  8.W, 
Smith,  Waiter  F.,  37  Boyal  Exchange,  E,C, 
Smith,  William,  J.P.,  Sundon  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Smtth^  Gknhbal  Sib  Hknbt  A.,  K.G.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Stone,  Aylesbury, 
Smtth,  Hhrbi&t  "Wabington,  5  Inverness  Terrace,  W, 
Smtth,  Bbt.  Stbwabt,  St,  Mark's  Vicarage,  SilvertotDn,  E. 
fSoMXBTiLLs,  ARTBxm  FowNES,  Binder  House,  Wells,  Somerset;    and 

Oafwd  amd  Candnridge  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S,  W, 
SoFHB,  Wm.  Gablahd,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,   Caterharh   Valley;  and 

Bevonshire  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.W, 
Spahixb,  Adolf,  1 14  Fellows  Boad,  N,W. 
Spknce,  Edwin  J.,  Eiyhaugh,  King  Charles  Boad,  Surbiton. 
Sfbnci,  Ck>LONBL  JoHN,  15  Victoria  Park,  Bover, 
Sfshcib,  T.  Edwabd,  Common  Boom,  Middle  Temple,  E,C, 
Sfmjxb,  Bboinald  Hope,  W.S.,  30  Gt  George  Street,  Westminster,  8,W, 
SmrsiST,  HowABD,  F.B.G.S.,  4  BoUon  Gardens  West,  S,W, 
Sficbe,  Albbbt,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  Brancepeth  House, 

Woodford,  Esses, 
Spihbs,  Fblix  William,  68  Lovmdes  Square,  S.  W, 
Spottiswooim,  Gborob  a.,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W, 
fSpBOflTON,  Hugh,  Pembroke  House,  Upper  Park  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Squibb,  Bit.  Gbobob  Metlbb,  M.A.,  Clothall  Bectory,  Baldock,  Herts, 
Staffobd,  Sib  Edwabd  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  69  Chester  Square,  S.W, 
Stalet,  T.  p.,  2  Fsnchurch  Avenue,  EC. 
Stamfobd,  Bight  Hox.  the  Eabl  of,  3  Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 
Stanfobd,  Edwabd,  Jun.,  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.W, 
tSTA»FOBD,  William,  26  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W. 
fSTANLiT,  Walmslbt,  M.Iii8t.G^.,  The  Knowle,  Leigham  Court  Boad, 

SWeatham,  S.W. 
Stammobb,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.,  10  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and 

The  Bed  House,  Ascot. 
Stabxb,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S JL.  (Scot.),  Troquesr  Holm,  near  Dum^ 

fries,  N.B. 
Stablbt,  John  E.,  Barr  Hill,  Coventry. 
Stein,  Andbew,  Broomfield,  Copers  Cape  Boad,  Beokenham, 
Stephenson,  Bowland  Macdonald,  21  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. ; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Stephenson,  Thomas,  North  Stainley  Hall,  Bipon, 
Stbtens,  Chablbs  W.,  16  Great  St  Helens,  E.C, 
Stbwabt,  Chablbs  W.  A.,  care  of  Messrs.  Matheson  f  Grant,  18  Wal- 

brook,  EC. 
Stbwabt,  Edwabd  C,  care  of  Messrs.  J,  ^  B.  Morison,  Blackfriars 

Street,  Perth,  N.B, 
Stbwabt,  Bobbbt,  Culgruff,  Crossmichael,N.B.;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Stbwabt,  Bobbbt  M.,  28  Finsbury  Street,  E.C. 
fSTiBLiNO,  Sib  Chables  E.    F.,   Babt.,    Glorat,   Milton   of    Campsie, 

N.B. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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STUtUKO,  J.  Abchibald,  6  Wetherby  Place,  8,W, 

&roHB,  Fbedbbick  W.,  B.G.L.,  HoIim  Hill  Houu,  Bidge,  Bam€t ;  and 

10  New  Square,  Lincoln* a  Inn,  W.C, 
STOKUEkM,  Allbn  H.  P.,  MessTS,  Monkhou$e,  Goddard  f  Co.,  28  8L 

Swithin*8  Lane,  E.C. ;  and  Haulkerton,  Long  Ditton, 
fSrow,    F.  S.  Philipson,   Blackdown  Home,  Hademere,  Surrey ;  and 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W, 
Strafford,  Eiqht  Hon.  thb  Earl  of,  5  St.  Jamcs*8  Square,  S.  W, ;  and 

Wrotham  Park,  Bamet. 
fSTRANGWAT8,HoN.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwtck,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
fSTREBT,  Edmund,  MiUfield  Lane,  Highgate  Bise,  N. 
Strickland,  Oliykr  Bofer,  Hampsfidd,  Putney,  S,  W, 
tSTRUBBN,  Frederick  P.  T.,  Kya  Lami,  Torquay, 
Stuart,  John,  F.B.G.S.,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 
Stuart,  Walter,  Kingledoree,  Broughton,  Peehleshire, 
Stucket,  Leonard  Cecxl,  270  King's  Boad,  Chelsea^  S.  W. 
Sturoes,  £.  M.,  M.A.,  Stanlake  Park,  Twyford,  Berks. 
Sturt,  Hajor-Gsnbral  Charles  S.,  Vihden  Bectory,  Southampton. 
Sturt,  Colonel  Napier  G.,  Llanvikangel  Court,  near  Abergavenny. 
Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick,  Bueklebury  Place,  WoolhampUm,  Berks, 
Sutton.  Leonard,  Hazelwood,  Beading. 
Sutton,  M.  H.  Foquett,  107  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Kidmore  Grange, 

Caversham,  Beading. 
Sutton,  Martin  J.,  107  Lancaster  Gate,    W,;   and  Kidmore  Grange, 

Caversham,  Beading, 
SwANZT,  Francis,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Sweet,  Thohas  George,  4  Bavensbourne  Park,  Catford,  S,E. 
Swift,  Dean,  Steynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N, 
Swinburne,  U.  P.,  39  Cadogan  Square,  8.  W. 

tSTKEs,  George  H.,  M.A.,M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Glencoe,  Tooting  Common,  S.W, 
tSTKES,  Robert  D.,  The  Manor,  Datchet,  Bucks. 
Stmons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Talbot,  Major-General  the  Hon.    Beoikald,   C.B.,  58,    Grosvenor 

Street,  W, 
fXALLBNTS,  George  Wm.,  B.A.,  62  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 
Tangte,  George,  HeathfieJLd  HaU,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;   and  35 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tangte,  Sir  Bichard,   Gilbertstone,  Kingston  Vale^  Putney,  S.  W. ;  and 

35  Qtieen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Tanner,  J.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  MJnst.C.E  ,  91   Warwick  Boad,  Earfs 

Court,  S.W. 
Tathau,  Thomas  C,  4  CJtatsworth  Gardens,  Eastbourne  ;  and  7  Crosby 

Square,  E.C. 
Taylor,  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G.,  23  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Taylor.  Ernkst  C. 

Taylor,  Hugh  L.,  23  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 
Taylor,  Inglis,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.R,  20  Montpelier  Boad,  Ealing,  W. ;  and 

6  Bulstrode  Street,  W. 
Taylor,  James  B.,  Gorhambury,  St.  Albans. 
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Taylor,  J.  V.  E.,  14  Cockapur  Street,  8.  W.;  and  8t.  Faith* e  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  8.W, 
fTATLOB,  Thbodobb  0.,  Sunnj/  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
Tbobtmbikb,  Charles  G.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Q^ee%  Viotoria  8t,, 

E.a 

tTRNNANT,  Hon.  Sir  David,  K.C.M.G.  (J^eni- General  for  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
TmsvAJXT,  Robert,  Boffet/,  Morsham. 
Terry,  John  H.,  7  Raveneeroft  Park,  High  Bamet, 
fTEw,  Hbrbbrt  S.,  Lanedowne  Lodge,  Westbrook,  Worthing. 
Thomas,  Jambs  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,   Thatched    Houee    aub,  Si. 

Jame^s;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  8.W. 
Thomas,  John,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C, 

♦Thompson.  Sir  E.  Maunde,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  BrUish  Afueeum,  W.C. 
Thompson,  E.  Bussbll,  Trinitg  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooper's  Row, 

Crutched  Friars,  E.  C, 
Thompson,  E.  Symbs,  M.D..  F.R.C.P.,  33  Cavendish  Square^  W. 
tTnoMPSON,  Sydney,  Wood  Dene,  Sevenoaks. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C 
Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Rectory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  Peter's  Chambers.  Comhill,  E.C 
Thomson,  Robert,  173  St,  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  and  147  Bashwood 

House,  E.C, 
Thorns.  William,  Messrs.  Stuttqford  f  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moof 

Lane,  E.C;  and  Rusdon,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Thrctpp,  Leonard  W.,  10  Anglesea  Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Thwaites,  Hawtrey,  27  Bramham  Gardens,  8.  W. 
TiLUE,  Alexander,  Maple  House,  BaUard*s  Lane^  Finchhy^  N, 
TiMSON,  Samuel  Rowland,  care  of  Messrs.  W.  Cooper  ^  Nephews,  Berk" 

hamsted. 
tTiNLiKE,  James  Madder,  The  Grange,  Rockbeartt  n^r  Exeter. 
TncNE,  Theodore  F.  8.,  The  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 
Tippbtts,  William  J.  B.,  2  Nevern  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.;  and 

11  Maiden  Lane,  E.C. 
tToD,  Henry,  c/o  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Co.,  20  Eastcheap,  EC. 
Tomkinson,  Georoe  Arnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  16  Poll  Mall  East,  S,W. 
ToPHAM,  William  H.,C.E.,  2  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
ToRLEssB,  Commander  Arthur  W.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs,  Wcodhead  ^  Co  ^ 

44  Charing  Cross,  8.  W, 
tTowN,  Henry,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 

TowNEND,  Thomas  S.,  Oaklea,  Church  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
TowNSEND,  Charles,  J.  P.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
tTRAYERS,  John  Amory,  Domey  House,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
Tredwbn,  Edward  B.,  27  Walbrook,  E.C, 

Trill,  Georoe,  Lowood,  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  8.E. 
Trinder,  GLtVER  J.,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E,C. 
Tritton,  J.  Herbert,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.  C. 
TuppER,  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  O.B.,  Hotel  Windsdr'. 

Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ' 

TiXRNBrLL,  Robert  Tho^bubK,  6  Bast  India  Avenue,  K,C. 
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1878  tTuBNBULL,  Walter,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1885  TuBNBB,  Gordon,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 
1896  TusTDf,  J.  E.,  166  Denmark  HiU,  S,E. 

1 896  TwBEDDALB,  M08T  HoN.  THK  Mabqttis  OF,  6  HUl  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

1886  TwTNAM,  Gboroe  E.,  M.D.,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,  W, 


1879 

1894 
1883 
1895 
1888 

1887 
1896 
1888 
1895 

1884 
1890 
1897 
1879 

1880 


Ulcoo,  Cubment  J.  A.,  22  Pemhridge  Gardens,  W, 

Valektinb,  Charles  R.,  Whitcliffe,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.S. 
tVALBNTXNB,  HuGH  SUTHERLAND,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Van  Rtn,  Jacobus,  Loudoun  Hall,  Grove  End  Boad,  St.  Jokn^s  Wood,  N,  W, 
Vauohan,  R,  Wyndham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  16  Dry  Hill  Park  Road,  Tonbridge, 

Kent ;  and  Broad  Strut  Avenue,  E,C, 
Vautik,  Claude,  28  BasinghaU  Street,  E,C. 
Vaux,  William  E.,  2  WoodvUle  Terrace,  Gravesend, 
Vbitch,  Jambs  A.,  Fysche  Hall,  Knaresborough, 
Vernon,  Hon.  Forbes  G.  {Agent- General  for  British  ColunJna),   39 

VictoHa  Street,  S.W, 
tViNCBNT,  SmC.  E.  Howard,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
Vincent,  J. E.  Matthew,  JSTyc^  Park  Court,  S,W, 
Vine,  Sir  J.  R.  Sombrs,  C.M.G.,  85  Barkston  Gardens,  S.W, 
VoGEL,  Sir  Julius,  E.C.M.G.,  Hillersden,  Church  Road,  East  Mclesey, 

Kingston-on-Thames, 
YoaatBMRKAixv, Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  16 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 


1884     Waddington,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham, 

1881  Wade,  Cecil  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1884  Wade,  Nugent  Charles,  128  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
1879     Wakefield,  Charles  M.,  F.L.S.,  Behnont,  Uxbridge, 

1878  Wales,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  op,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C3.,  G.C.SX, 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Marlborough  House,  S.W, 

1896  Wales,  Douglas  W.,  145  Palmerston  Buildings,  EC, 
1890     Walker,   Libut.-Colonel    Arthur  G.,  R.A.,   44   Cheniston   Gardens, 

Kensington,  W, 

1897  Walker,  Edmund,  65  De  Parys  Avenue,  Bedford, 
1897     Walker,  Frank,  The  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, ;  and  36  BasinghaU 

Street,  E.C, 

1895  tWALKBH,  Henrt  db  Rosenbach,  23  Cork  Street,  W. 

1885  tWALKER,  Robert  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S..  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 
Road,  Leicester. 

1887  Walker,  Russell  D.,  North  VUla,  Park  Boad,  Regent's  Park,  N,  W, 
1894  Wallace,  Lawrence  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  HiU,  Lee,  S.E 
1889     Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  Heronficld,  Potters  Bar. 

1879  Waller,  Willum  N.,  The  Grove,  Beatings,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

1882  Walus,  H.  Boyd,  Graylands,  near  Horsham. 

1893  Waltham,  Edward,  F.R.G.S.,  Wdsingham  House,  45  Christchurch  Road, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

1896  Warmurton,  Samuel,  152  Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  S.  W. 

1894  Ward,  J.  Griffin,  J.P.,  Thornleigh,  Stoneygate,  Leicester. 


Tttfof 
Blectloii* 

1880 

1882 
1885 
1895 
1894 
1896 

1896 
1884 

1887 
1884 
1888 
1891 

1880 
1869 
1886 
1881 
1896 
1892 
1895 

1883 
1893 
1869 

1897 
1892 
1875 
1896 
1888 
1897 
1877 
1880 
1888 

1878 
1897 
1881 
1892 

1885 

1897 
1882 
1898 
1885 
1894 
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Wabsbw,   Majob-Gsrbbal   Sm   Csabubb,   B.E.,    G.C.M.G.,    E.C.B., 

Government  Houu,  Chatham, 
WATSBHOuaB,  Hon.  G-.  M.,  Hawihomden,  Torquay, 
fWATEBHOUSBy  Lbonabd,  BavenhuTst,  8t.  JohWe  Boad,  Eastbourne. 
Watbbhotjsi,  p.  Lbslib,  M.A.,  A.R.LB.A.,  9  Staple  Inn,  Holbom,  W.C, 
Watkins,  Chablbs  S.  C,  Ivy  Bank,  Mayfidd,  Sussex, 
fWATSOK,  CoLONBL  Chablbs  M.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  43   Thurloe  Square, 

S.W. 
"Watson,  S.  Habtlbt,  The  Manor  House,  White  Waltham,  Berks, 
Watson,  Wiluam   Coluno,  10  Lyndhuret  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.; 

and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 
fWATT,  Hugh,  Qrosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W, 
Watt,  John  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E,C. 
IWatts,  John,  Allendale,  Wimbome,  Dorset, 
Wbathbblbt,  Chablbs  H.,  Messrs,  Cooper  Bros,  ^  Co,,  14  Ge&rge  Street, 

Mansion  House,  E,C. 
Wbbb,  Hbnbt  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey, 
Wbbb,  Williax,  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham, 
Wbbstbb,  H.  Cabticx,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  HUlhead,  Glasgow, 
Webstbb,  Robbbt  Gbant,  M.F.,  88  Belgrave  Boad,  8,  W, 
Wbddbl,  Patbicb  G.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E,C. 
Wbddbl,  William,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  EC. 
Wbioht,  Jambs  W.,  English  and  Foreign  Debenture  Corporation,  2  Moor* 

gate  Street,  B.C. 
Wbld-Blxtndbll,  Hbnbt,  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham, 
fWBLSTBAD,  Lbonabd,  Homc  Place,  Battle, 
Wbmtss  and  Mabch,  Eioht  Hon.  thb  £abl  or,  23  St,  Jameses  Place, 

S,W. 
Wbst,  James,  M  J  Ji.E.,  54  New  Boad,  Littlehampton. 
Wbst,  Rev.  Hbnby  M.,  M.A.,  Sacomhe  Bectory,  Ware, 
Wbstbbn,  Charles  R.»  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Wbstebn,  Ebt.  William  T.,  M.A.,  Bartlow  Bectory,  Cambridge. 
Wbston,  Btson,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C, 
fWBSTBAT,  Jambs  B.,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
Wbthbbbll,  William  S.,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Whabton,  Hbnbt,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  8.  W. 
WHBBum,  Abthttb  H.,  Ashenground^  Haywards  Heath  ;  nnd  188  Strand, 

W.C. 
Whbblbb,  Chablbs,  3  Boulevard  Granoy,  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
Whelan,  Chablbs  J.,  41  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 
Whitb,  Lbedham,  16  Wetherby  Gardens,  S.W, 
Whitb,  Montagu  {Consul- General  for  the  I\ransvaal),  Amber  ley  House, 

Norfolk  Street,  W.C, 
jWhitb,  Rbv.  W.  Moobb,  LL.I).,   The  Vicarage,  Pokesdown,  Bourne* 

mouth. 
Whittle,  Jambs  Lowbt,  3  Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple,  K  C, 
Whttb,  Robbbt,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E.C, 
WiCKHAM,  Reginald  W.,  MiUth&rpe,  Horsham. 
Wibnholt,  Edwabd,  WeUisford  Manor,  Wellington,  Somerset, 
WioAN,  Jambs,  J.  P.,  Cromwell  House,  Mortlake,  S,W, 

E£2 
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1896  fWiutnCs,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurat  Boad,  Peckkam,  8,E, ;  and  21  Creat  SL 
Helens,  E,C, 

1889     Wilkinson,  Richabd  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide^  1 1  LeadenkaU  Street,  E,C. 

1885  WiLLAKs,  Wm.  Hhnbt,  23  Holland  Park,  W, ;  and  Higk  Clife,  Seaiom, 

Devon. 
1896     WiLLATS,  Hbnbt  R..  Cherteey  Chambere,  Long  Acre,  fT.  C. ;  and  Claringbold 
Cottage,  St.  Peter's,  Kent, 

1883  WiixcocKS,    Gbobob   Wallbb,    M.Inst C.E.,   GUnhrae,   Valley    Road, 

Streatham,  S.W, 
1895     Williams,  His  Honoub  Mr,  Justicb  Coxde  {of  Mauritius),  4   Park 
Crescent,  Worthing, 

1884  Williams,  James,  Badstock  Lodge,  Strawberry  HUl,  Twickenhanu 

1 895  Williams,  Colonel  Bobbbt.  M.?.,  1  Hyde  Park  Street,  W, ;  and  Bridekead, 

Dorchester, 

1888  Williams,  Walter  E.,  6  Baymond  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W,C, 

1896  WiLUAMS,  Rev.  Watiun  W.,  St»  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury ;  and 

Savile  aub,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1889  fWiLUAMsoN,  Akobbw,  27  Comhill,  B.C. 

1887     t Williamson,  John  P.  G.,  Bothesay  House,  Bickmond,  8,W,;  and  Dal, 

Houst,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N.B, 
1874     Wills,  Gkobge,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C, 
1896     Wills,  J.  Henry,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E,C. 

1886  Wills,  John  Tatler,  B.iL,  Chelsea  Lodge,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S,W.  ; 

and  2  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C. 
1891     Wilson,  Rev.  Bbbnabd  R.,  M.A.,  The  Bectory,  Kettering, 
1886     t Wilson,  John,  61  Courtfield  Gardens,  S,W, 

1889  Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey, 

1868  tVoLFT,  H.E.  RiOHT  Hon.  Sib  Hbnbt  Dbummond,  G.O.B.,  G.CJIC.G., 
The  British  Embassy,  Madrid,  Spain;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W. 

1895     Wolf,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E,C, 

1891     Wood,  Alfbbd,  The  Tyrol,  Church  Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  S,E 

1894     Viooj),  QmoBom,  S  Mostyn  Boad,  Brixton,  S.W. 

1894  Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Calhcart  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W.;  United 

University  Club,  PaU  MaU  East,  S.  W, 

1890  WooDALL,  Cobbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  8.W. 

1882  t Woods,  Abthub,  8  St.  Martin's  Place,  W.C. 
1884     Woodward,  Jambs  E.,  BerUy  House,  Biekley, 

1886     Woodwabd,  R.  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Titan  Barrow,  Bathford,  Bath;  and  Junior 

CarUon  aub,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
1884     tWoOLLAN,  Benjamin  M.,  Fairfeld  Lodge,  Addison  Boad,  W, 

1890  fW^^^^*^^*  Fbanx  M.,  Winchester  House,  E.C. 

1897     WoBSFOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.,  Lamb  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 

1895  WOBTHINQTON,  GbOROB. 

1893     Wright,  Alfred,  Bessingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks, 

1891  Wright,  Henrt,  35  Parliament  Street,  S.  W. 

1896  Wtlde,  John  F.,  38a  Granville  Gardens,  Shepherds  Bush  Green,  W, 

1883  Wtllie,  Hartbt,  Balgoumie,  Blyth  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent, 
1896     Wtkdham,  Qbobge,  M.P.,  35  Park  Lane,  W, 


Year  of 
Xlection. 

1875 


1888 
1892 
1894 
1868 
1894 
1890 
1869 

1897 
1888 
1890 
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.Yabdlbt,  Samvet.,  C.M.Q.,  New  South  Wales  Government  Office,  9  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Yates,  Lbofold,  54  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.  W, 
YsBBrROH,  BoBXHT  A.,  M.F.,  27  Princes  Gate,  8,W. 
York,H.R.H.thkDukbof.K.G.,  K.P.,  York  House,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.  W, 
YouL,  Sib  Jamks  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waratah  Eouse,  Clapham  Park,  S,W. 
YoxJHo,  Edwabd  Bubnet,  35  Walbrook,  E.C, 
YouNO,  Edwabd  G. 
fYoiwo,  Sib  Fbedebice,  K.C.M.G.,  6  Qiieevsherry  Place,  Sottth  Kcnsivg* 

ton,  S.W. 
YouKO,  Jaspeb,  74  Gloucester  Hoad,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Young,  Colonel  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S.W, 
YuiLLE,  Andbbw  B.,  53  Nevcm  Square,  EarVs  Court,  S,W, 
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Tfltrof 
Btootion. 

1889 

1891 

1889 

1884 

1885 

1894 

1891 


Abbott,  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

fABBOTT,  HuiBT,  Q.G.,  11  HospUol  Street,  Montnal,  Canada, 

Abbott,  Heket  Bf .,  Barrister-at-Law,  8t.  Kitte, 

tAsBorr,  Phiup  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Abbott,  Hoh.  R.  P.,  M Ji.C.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 

Abdxtllah  of  Pbbak,  thb  £x-Sultan,  Singapore, 

Abkbdkrn,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  Houte^ 
Ottawa,  Canada, 
1895     f  Abbey,  Hutbt,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal, 
1883     JAbubbow,  Chablbs,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  584,  Johannesbury,  Dramtxul, 
1878     AcsBOTD,  EowABD  Jambs. 

1891  tAcLAND,  Henbt  Dtxb,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1883  Aoton-Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

1893  AcuTT,  Lbonabd,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

1889  AcuTT,  R.  NoBLB,  Durban,  Natal, 

1 892  Adams,  Fbancis,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Sydney,  New  South  Walts, 

1891  Abams,  Qbobob  Hill,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1894  I  Abams,  Pbbct,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

1894  I  Adams,  Riohabd  P.,  Sandgate,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1895  I  Adams,  Rby.  Principal  Thomas,  M.A.,  D.CJL.,  Bishop's  College,  Lenwa- 
!  vUle,  Quebec,  Canada, 

1896  .  Adcock,  Chablbs  C,  P.  0.  Box  1079,  Johannesburg,  Transwud. 

1893  Adolfhus,  Gbobob  A.  {Supervisor  of  Customs),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Cohm/, 

1896  fADLAM,  Josbfh  C,  p.  0.  Box  2173,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Adlib,  Hbnby,  P.  0,  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886  Adlkb,  IsmoB  H.,  Central  Hotel,  Hamburg, 

1887  fADTB,  Majob  (Woodson,  Mominabad,  Deccan,  India, 
1893     AoAB,  Waltbb  J.,  Lawrence  Estate^  Norwood,  Ceylon, 

1895  fAoBBBi,  Rbt.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1881     AoNBw,  Hon.  Sib  Jambs  W.,  E.CJtf.G.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
1897     t'^^^s^OBTH,  H.  a,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 

1881  I  fAiBTH,  Albxandbb,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  fAiTKBN,  Jambs,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 

1890  Aitkbn,  Jambs,  corf  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  ^  Co, 
1876     AuBMAN,  Sib  John  W.,  E.C.M.G. 

1888  Albbbcht,  Hbnbt  B.,  Greenfield,  Mooi  River,  Natal, 

1897     Alcock,  Randal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896  t Albxandbb,  Abbaham  D.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal 

1895  Albxandbb,  Gordon  W.  £.  C,  New  Zealand, 

1892  Albxandbb,  John,  Venture  Elates,  Kalthuritty,  Travaneore,  India. 

1896  Alison,  G.  Lloyd,  Jun.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1881     Alison,  Jambb,  F.R.G.8.,  Union  aub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


TMrof 
BlectioD 

1891 

1872 

1897 

1883 

1896 

1888 

1883 
1887 
1887 
1882 
1879 
1898 
1892 

1882 
1896 
1885 
1888 
1892 

1873 
1880 

1894 

1894 
1881 
1895 
1894 

1889 
1889 
1883 

1891 

1891 
1878 
1879 
1893 
1897 
1885 
1895 
1891 
1886 
1896 
1880 
189d 
1889 
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Allan,  Albxakdbb  C,  F.R.G.S.,  AuttraUan  Club,  Melbourne,  Autiralia, 

AxLAN,  Hon.  G.  W.,  Mou  Park,  T&ronio,  Canada, 

f  Aluln,  Hugh  Montagus,  Savenscraiff,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Allan,  William,  Braeiide,  Warwick,  Queensland, 

Allanson,  John,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 

Alldbidqe,  T.   J,,  F.B.G.8.,  F.Z.S.,  District    Commissioner,  8herbro, 

West  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
t Allen,  Jamss,  M.H.R.y  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
Allsn,  J.  Shiluto,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Allbn,  S.  KssBiTTy  Jbwnstnlle,  Queensland* 
ALLBNy  Thainb,  Kiwiberley,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Allpobt,  Waltib  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P,0,,  Jamaica, 
AxLwooD,  JiMMB,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Alsop,  Datib  a.  E.,  Messrs.  Bligh  f  Harbotae,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Ahbbosb,  Hon.  Ajcbbosb  Povah,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Ansa,  William  C,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Amhirst,  ThbHon.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Amphlbtt,  Gbobob  T.y  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbbson,  C.  Wilobbss,  J.P.,  Government  Land  Department,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
fAwDBBaoN,  Dickson,  228  Commissioner  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Andkbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana, 

Andxbson,  Geobgb  William,   M.P.P.,  Lake  District,    Victoria,  British 
Columbia, 

Andbbson,  James,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Maiale,  Ceylon, 

tANDKBSON,  Jambs  F.,  89  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris, 

Andbbson,  Thomas  J.,  Kenilworth,  Cape  Colony, 

Ain>BBSON,    His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sm  Wm.  J.,  Belix^e,  British 
Honduras. 

Andbbson,  William  Tbail,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

tANDBBW,  Duncan  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Andbbws,  Chablbs  Geobgb,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Christehurch, 
New  Zealand, 

Andbbws,  GbobgeR.,  The  Waterworks  Co.,  P.O.  Box  53,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, 

fANDBEWs,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

f  Andbbws,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

tANOAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.G.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 

fANOus,  Jambs,  32  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Angus,  James,  Assistant  Storekeeper- General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

fANNAiTD,  Gbobgb,  M.D.,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Anthino,  Louis,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Anthonise,  Jambs  0.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore,  ^ 

Abcheb,  Abchibald,  Laurvig,  Norway. 

Abchbb,  F.  Bissbt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Abmbbistbb,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M^.C,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

Abmstbong,  Alexandeb,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony, 

AxMSTBONG,  QwoRQM  S.,  Vcrulam,  Natal, 
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1887     ABinrTAGB,  fiBBTKAKD,  MdbourMf  Australia, 

1881  Abmttaob,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1890     Abnell,  C.  C,  524  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  Abnold,  Jambb  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896  Abtuub,  ALBXA2n)iSB  C,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand, 

1877  Abundel,  John  Thomas,  South  Sea  Islands. 
1806     Abhb,  Eveltn  0,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1885     Ashley,  Hon.   Edwabd    Chablbs,   Collector  of   Customs,  Port  Tsouis, 

Mauritius, 

1897  AsPELiNG,  John  S.,  P.  0,  Box  103,  Johannesburg,  Transtaal. 

1883     Ajtlbs.  Habtkt  £ustacb,  M.D.,  61  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 

AflTBOPy  John  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1880     f  Athbbstone,  Gutbon  D.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
1876     *Athbb8T0NE,  W.  Qtttbon,  M.D.,  Grahamstomn,  Cape  Colony, 
1885     f  Atkinson,  A.  R.,  Messrs.  Morison  ^  Atkinson,  Lamhton  Quay,  Welliwjftont 

New  Zealand. 
1880     f  Atkinson,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Nicholas,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1887  Atkinson,  J.  Mitfobd,  M.B.,  Government  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kong, 
1889     t^TKiNSON,  R.  HoPB  (J:P.  o/N,  S.  Wales),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Montreal,  Canada. 

1882  f  Attbnbobouoh,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1893     AuKBT,  John  Gbobob,  Advocate,  P.O.  Box  287.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1878  AtrvBAY,  F.  Eucio,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1896     AwDBY,  Jambs  A.,  P.O.  Box  885,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1892     Aybbs,  Fbank  Riohman,  Barrister^t^Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


1897 
1896 
1883 

1884 
1891 
1889 
1898 
1897 
1894 
1884 
1887 
1897 
1896 

1897 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1895 
1884 
1887 
1875 
1898 


Babbagb,  Edbn  H.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Babbaob,  Fbank  R,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Badnall,  Hbbbbbt  Owen,  J  J*.,  Besident  Magistrate,  Beaeon^fidd,  Caps 

Colony. 
f Baoot,  Geobgb,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Gmana. 
fBAGOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
f Bailey,  Abb,  P.O.  Box  50,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bailey,  Hon.  Allanson,  Government  Agent,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 
Bailey,  Edward  T.,  Codgardie,  Western  Australia, 
Bailie,  Albxb.  Cummino,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Clubf  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bainbbidob,  Captain  William. 

tBAiBD,  A.  Reid,  Woodstock,  Kew,  Me&oume,  Australia. 
Baibd,  Bobthwick  R.,  Arrowtown^  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
Baibd,  Robbbt  Twbkd,  Kalgoorlie,   Western  Australia;  emd  BriAane, 

Queensland. 
Bakbb,  Gbobob  Eablb,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Bakbwbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBALFOUB,  Hon.  Jambs,  MX.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  MeGxmme,  Australia, 
Ball,  Captain  Eoimr,  R.N  JC 
Ballancb,  H.  C,  Albany  Grove,  Durban,  Natal. 
fBAixABD,  Captain  Henby,  Durban,  Natal, 
fBALMB,  Abthub,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales. 
Bam,  J.  A.,  Oops  Thwn,  Cape  Colony, 
Bam,  PkTRUS  Cyan  B.,  Filla  Maria,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Toms,  Cape  Colotaf, 


Taarof 


1895 
1887 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1884 
1892 
1895 
1886 
1895 
1887 

1890 
1883 
1891 
1892 
1884 
1883 
1895 
1875 

1875 
1886 

1891 

1880 
1892 

1896 
1892 
1886 
1889 
1882 
1895 
1889 
1889 
1893 

1887 
1885 
1892 

1885 
1896 
1893 
1891 

1980 
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Bandaranaixb,  S.  Bias,  SarogoUa,  Veyangoda,  Ceyhm. 
Baitkabt,  Fbsderick  J.,  Geargetovmf  British  Guiana, 
fBiirxiBB,  Fbakk  M.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Baftistb,  Gbobgb  a.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritius, 
Basbsb,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Grahamsioton,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbbr,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
Babclat,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Babft,  H.  £.,  Registrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 
fBABXLiB,  T.  W.  a,  The  Treasury,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Babkabd,  Samuel,  M.L.C.y  J.P.,  St,  Luoia,  West  Indies, 
-f  Babhbs,  Douglas  D.,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 

Babmes,  J.  F.  Evelyn,  C.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor- 
General,  Maritehurg,  Natal, 
fBAENES,  BoBEBT  S.  W.,  A JiJostCE.,  Durban  CM,  NaiaL 
f  Babnett,  Capt.  £.  Algebnon. 
-f Babbett,  Chables  Hugh,  Pretoria,  IVansvaal. 
BABBoroTON,  John  Wildman  S.,  Portland,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony, 
fBABB-SMiTB,  RoBEBT,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babb-Smith,  Thomas  £.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBABBT,  Abthub  J.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbt,  Hon.  Sib  Jacob  D.,  Judge  President,  Eastern  District  Court, 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Babtbb,Chables,B.C.L.,  Resident  Magistrate,  ThsFinish,MarUehurg,Natal, 
Babton,  Fredebick  G.,  J.P.,  ^^ Moolbong,**  Booligal,  New  South  Wales; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Babton,  Geobob  W.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
BARTOnf,  WiixuM,  Barrister'ai'Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  SSealand. 
Batchelob,  Febdinand  0.,  M.D.,  care  qf  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Bates,  G.  Dudley,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 
Bathubst,  Henby  W.,  Seremban,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements, 
Batt,  Edmxtnd  Compton,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Batten,  Robbbt,  Collector- General,  Kingston,  Jamaiaa* 
fBATTLEY,  Fbedebiok,  J.P.,  Aucklond,  New  Zealand, 
Batty,  James  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Baty,-  Habold  J.  L.,  Mount  Sebert  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Baty,  Sebbbt  C.  £.,  M.A.,  Mah^,  Seychelles. 
Bawden,  WnxuM  H.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
Baylby,  Lieut.-Colonel  Abden  L.,  West  India  Regiment,  Sierra  Leone, 
-f Bayley,  Wiluam  Hunt,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Bayly,  Majob  Geobgb  C,  A.D.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Government  House,  Belize^ 

British  Honduras. 
fBAYNES,  Joseph,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Nels  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal, 
Baynbs,  W.  H.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Baynes,  William,  Durban,  Natal, 
Bbanlands,  Ret.  Oanon  Abthub,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia, 
Bbabp,  Ghai^m  "EUimw* Solieitor-Gpierol,  St,  John*s^ 4ntigu9. 
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Beam,  Eowabd  O.,  2^  Club,  Bangoon,  Burma, 

Bbab,  Gbobos  Abchibald,  Grahamstoum,  Ca^  Colony, 

Beaufobt,  Hon.  Lbioxsteb  P.,  MJL,  B.CJU,  8<mdakan,  British  Nortk 

Borneo, 
BmoL,  Abthub  W.,  Bloenrf^ontein,  Orange  Frm  State, 
fBiCK,  Chahlbs  Pboctob,  Bloemfonidn,  Orange  Free  State, 
fBaoK,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Juetralia, 

tBBCKBTT,  Thomas  Wk.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Dwuvaal, 
fBsDDT,  William  Hbnrt,  FauresnUth,  Orange  Free  State, 
f Bhdfobd«  Subgbov-Majob  GxjTHBn,  Hobart,  Taemania, 
Bbbtham,  Gbobob,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  {Correeponding  Secretarg), 
BuTHAM,  Wiluam  fl.,  Woirarapo,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Baao,  Albzaudsb,  22  Kingston  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Bell,  Anthony,  Civil  Sertfioe  Club,  Cape  Tiwm,  Cape  Colony, 
Bell,  F.  H.  Dillon,  Barrister-at'Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Bell,  Gbobob  Dayid  T.,  Newton,  lAndula,  Ceylon, 
Bell,  Gbo.  F.,  core  of  Messrs,  Gibbs,  Bright,  #  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bell,  Gbobob  Mbbbdith,  Waniwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
Bell,  John  W.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Beil,  Hon.  ValbntinbG.,  M.L.C.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
\Bell,  Wm.  H.  Sombbsbt,  P.O,  Box  678,  Johannethurg,  Transvaal, 
tBBLLAiBs,    Sbafobth  Mackknzib,  69  Main  St,,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
fBBLLAMT,  Henbt  F.,  A.M.IiiBt.C.E.,  F.R.M.S ,  Superintendent  of  PuhUe 

Works,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 
BsmNOFiBLD,  Jambs  J.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Bbninofield,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal, 

f  Bbnjamin,  Lawbbngb,  Nestlewood,  George  St,  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Bennbtt,  Alfbbd  C„  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Griqua  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Bbnnbtt,  Chbis.,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales, 
Bbnnbtt,  Coubtbnat  Waltbb,  H,B,M,  Consul,  Reunion, 
Bbnnbtt,  Samubl  Hackbnzib,  Assistant  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone, 
Bbnnbtt,  William  H.,  Assistant  Government  Secretary,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Bbnnib,  Andbbw,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbnsusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbbdob-Wilkinson,  £dmoni>,  Straits  Development  Co.,  Singapore, 
BxBisFOBD,  H.  LowBT  L.,  Umtoli,  Mashonaland, 
Bbbxblbt,  His  Honoub  Ghibf  Justicb  Sib  Henbt  5..  Suva,  F{;i, 
Bbbxblbt,  Captain  J.  H.  Habdtman,  Shadwell,  Si,  Kitts, 
tBiBLBiN,  Julius,  P,0,  Box  660,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bbbnaochi,  Sionob  a.  G.  Bibgo,  Maria  Island,  Tasmania, 
Bebtbam,  Bbn,  M.D.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bibtbam,  Robbbtson  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Bbthunb,  Gbobob  M.,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 
fBiTTELHEiM,  Hbnbi,  P,0,  Box  1112,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
JBirriNGTON,  J.  Bbinolbt,  Brindley  Park,  Memwa,  New  South  Wales, 
Bbtebs,  F.  W.,  p.  O,  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BiANCABDi,  Capt.  N.  Gbboh,  A  J).C.,  The  Palace,  Malta, 


1895 
1893 
1893 

1889 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1884 
1877 
1891 
1893 
1896 
1895 
1884 
1882 
1886 
1889 

1895 
1882 

1888 

1893 
1885 
1884 
1894 
1888 
1885 
1880 

1897 
1896 
1875 
1895 
1897 
1878 
1880 
1894 
1892 
1897 
1893 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1897 
1895 
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1884  fBxcnosD,  William,  Adelaide  South  Australia. 

1881  fBiDsir,  A.  G.,  Port  EtUabetk,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  fBiDSK,  William,  Port  Etitabetk,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  BiDWBLL^  John  O.,  JJP.,  Pihautea,  Wdirarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1886  fBiGGS,  T.  Hesuth,  FJ3.S.,  The  Treasury,  Calcutta, 
1895  BiBBBCK,  John,  P,0,  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1877  BisGH,  A.  S.,  Fitrherbert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1883  BixcH,  Jambs  Kobtbight,  Singapore, 

189S  BiBCH,  William  0.  Caccia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1873  Bibch,  W.  J.,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1887  fBiBCH,  William  Waltkb,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1895  Bishop,  Hon.  T.  C,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1896  Bisssnbbbobb,  Fbanx,  White  Feather,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
1896  BissBT,  A.  H.,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 

1 891  Black,  Ebnbst,  M.D.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Esperance,  vid  Albany,  Western 

Australia, 

1889  fBLACXBUBN,  Alfbxd  L.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  Blackwood,  Abthub  E.,  Mont  Alto,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1886  Blackwood,  Kobbbt  O.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1888  Blainb,  Captain  Alfbbd  £.  B.,  C.M.B.,  Mount  Frere,  Grigualand  East, 

Cape  Colony. 

1889  IBlaini^  Sib  0.  Fbbdrbiox,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  f  Blainb,  Hbbbbbt  F.,  Barristers-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Blaib,  Oaftain  John,  Singapore, 

1892  Blaib,  William,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1884  fBLAizB,  EiCHABD  Bbalb,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1888  JBlakb,  H.E.  Sib  Hbnbt  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  Bouse,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 

1896  BiANCHABD,  William,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co,,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1889  Bland,  E.  N.,  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  Singapore. 
1886  Blank,  Oscab,  Hamburg, 

1897  Blbloch,  Wiluam,  P.  0.  Box  738,  Johannuhurg,  Transvaal. 
1896  Blbnkibon,  Jambs  £.,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 

1889  fBLOw,  John  Jbllings. 

1891  Bltth,  Danibl  W.,  Civil  Service,  Galle,  Ceylon. 

1890  fBoDT,  Ekv.  Professor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York. 

1890  tBoooiB,  Albxandbb,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

1881  Bois,  Fbkdbbic  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1892  Bois,  Stanlbt,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1879  BoMPAS,  Fbbdbeick  Wiluam,  P.O.  Box  345,  Johannesburg,  TranAtmjoI^ 

1896  fBoNAB,  Thomson,  M.D.,  114  Via  de  Babuino,  Piazza  diSpof^na,  Rmne, 

1889  Bond,  Hbbbbbt  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 

1890  Bond,  Hon.  Eobebt,  M.L.A.,  St,  John's,  Newfoundland, 

1891  BoNNiN,  P.  Fbkd.,  J.P.,  Tchaba,  Glenelg,  South  Australitj. 
BoNNTN,  Wiluam  Wingfibld,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  St,  John'r,  Krw/omdtand, 
Booth,  Kabl  E.  O.,  P.O.  Box  1037.  Johannesburg,  Tran^raal 

1896  Booth,  Eobebt,  M.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1897  BoBBOWE.  Gbobob,  W.,  P.  0,  Box  486,  Johannesburg,  Tntim^, 

1885  fBoBTON,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 


1892 
1895 
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1896     fBoss,  Aabom  A.,  P.O.  Box  909»  Johannethu/rg,  Transwial. 

1889     BoTSFOBD,  Chablbs  S.y  624  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1883     BoTTOMLBT,  JoHK,  P.O.  Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1879     BoucBBBTiLLE,  A.  DB,  IfispectoT  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Maurkius  {Com 

sponding  Secretary). 

1888     BouLT,  Percy  S.,  Barherton,  Transvaal. 

1883     BousDiLLONy  E.,  Poundisford,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  StaXs. 

1897     ♦BouRiNOT,  John  G.,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1892     fBouBKB,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1879     BouBKB,  Wbllbslbt,  155  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1892     fBousNB,  E.  F.  B.,  Government  Secretariat,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1878     fBousFiKLD,  The  Right  Rby.  H.  B.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria, 

Bishop's    Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1887     tBovEix,  How.  Hbnbt  A.,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  Attomeg^General,  Georgeiottn, 
British  Guiana. 

1894     BoTBLL,  John  R.,  Dodde,  St.  Philip,  Barbados. 

1896     BowBLL,  Hon.  Sib  Mackbnzib,  K.C.M.G.,  Belleville,  Canada. 

1882     BowBN,  Hon.  Chablbs  Chbistophbb,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christckurch, 
New  Zealand  {Corresponding  Seeretary). 

1886     BowBN»  Thomas,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Barbados, 

1886     tBowBN,  William,  Kalimna,  Balnarring,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1889     BowxBB,  John  Mitfobd,  Tharfield,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony. 

1898     BoTD,  Oaptain  E.  N.  Buchanan,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886     BoTLB,  Abthub  Edwabd,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1889     BoTLB,  Hon.  Sib  Gaybndish,  K.C.M.G.,  M.E.O.,  Government  Secretary, 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1885  fBoTLB,  Fbanx. 

1881     t^^^i  Moses,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

1879  Bbadfield,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.I1.C.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Bbadfibld,  Thomas  J.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Bbadfobd,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1897  Bbadlet,  Bbnjamin,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
1893  Bbainb,  C.  DncoND  H.,  C.E.,  BangJcoJc,  Siam. 

1886  Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1878     Bbassbt,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  E.C.B.,  Government  House,  Melboumt, 

Australia. 
1890     Bbassbt,  Majob  W.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

1884  fBBAUD,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.O.P.,  Mon  Bepoe,  British  Guiana, 

1887  Bbbaxsfbab,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica. 

1889  Bbbtt,  J.  Talbot,  M.R.CJ9.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1874     Bbidob,  H.  H.,  Fairjield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1895  Bbidobs,  Gbobob  J.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1881     Bbidobs,  Captain  Walteb  B.,  R.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1880  Bbidobs,  W.  F.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1890  Bbioos,  Hon.  Joseph,  M.L.C.,  Stoney  Grove,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 
1890     fBBiNK,  Andbibs  Lanob,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1898  Bbistowb,   Lindsay   Wm.,   District    Commissioner,  Accra,   Gold  Cocii 

Colony. 

1896  tBBiTTiN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896     Bboad,  Abthub  J.,  Mauritius  Assets  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 


1891 
189G 
1896 


1893 
1889 
1894 
1882 

1889 
1890 
1892 
1895 
1880 
1888 
1895 
1889 
1897 
1884 

1889 
1890 
1887 
1886 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1803 
1897 
1880 
1883 
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BtoctioD. 
1892  [  B&oct,  JsFFRKT  Hall,  453  Main  Street,  Wmmpeg,  Canada, 
1888     f  Bbodsbxcx,  Geobgb  Albxandkb,  Johannesbttrg,  Transvaal, 

1888  Bbodbicx,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Dransvaal. 

1887  Bbodbick,  Albbbt,  Pretoria,  IVansvaal, 

1896  Bbod&ick,  Harold,  P.O,  Box  77,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1897  Brooks,  Gboroh  L.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1889  Brooks,  Jambs  H.,  M.R.C.aE.,  MaU,  Seychelles, 
1892  Brothkrs,  C.  M.  ,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Brown,  A.  Sblwto.  C.E.,  Hayes  St.,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

Brown,  Captain  Howard,  8  Andrassy  Strasse,  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary. 
Brown,  Edmund  A.  B.,  Prye,  Province  Wellesley,  Straits  Seiitenunts, 
Brown,  Hon.   Jahbs    J.,   M.C.G.,   Collector  of  Customs,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius, 
1884  I  Brown,  John  Charlbs,  Durban,  Katal. 

1888  '  Brown,  John  E.,  Standard  Bank,  Cradoch,  Cape  Colony » 
1892  I  Brown,  J.  Ellis,  Durban,  Natal, 

Brown,  J.  H.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

fBROWN,  John  Lawrkncb,  Methden,  Bowe^fels,  New  South  Wales, 

IBrown,  Lbslib  E.,  Messrs,  Brown  ^  Joske,  Suva^  Fiji. 

fBROWN,   Maitland,    J.P.,   Besident   Magistrate,    Oeraldton,    Western 

Australia, 
Brown,  Hon.  Richard  Mtles,  M.L.C,  District  Judge,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Brown,  William,  M.A.,  M.B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Brown,  Willl^m  Villibrs,  Toumsville,  Queensland, 
fBRowNB,  Etbrard,  CoTOTooke,  Colao,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fBROWNB,  Hon.  C.  Macattlat,  M.L.O.,  St,  George's,  Grenada, 
Brownk,  Lbonard  G.,  J.P.,  Buckland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fBROWNB,  Stltestbr,  Mclboume,  Australia. 

fBROWNB,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Brownkll,  William  P.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Brucb,  he.  Sir  Charlbs,  KCJtf.G.,  Government  House,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius, 
f  Brucb,  Gborgb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fBRUCB,  J.  R.  Baxtbr,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydmy,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Brucb,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wombalano,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f Brunnbr,  Ernbst  August,  Eshowe,  Zulu  Native  Reserve,  South  Africa, 
Brunskill,  John  S.,  P.O.  Box  313,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bhunton,  John  Spbncbb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Brtant,  Alfrbd,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f Bryant,  Alfred  T.,  District  Officer,  Dindings,  Straits  Settlements, 
fBRYANT,  Josbph,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  vid  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Buchanan,  Hon.  Mr.  Justicb  E.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Buchanan,    Walter    Clarke,   M.H.R.,    Wairarapa,    WeUington,  New 

Zealand, 
Buchanan,  Walter  Cross,  Palmersion  Estate,  Lindula,  Talawakelle  Ceylon. 
f  Buchanan,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Buckle,  Athanasius,  J. P.,  Carlton  House,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
BucKLB,  Jambs  A.  T.,  F.R.G.S.,  Chama,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Buckley,  G.  A.  McLean,  Logmohr,  AMurton,  New  Zealand^ 


1881 
1886 
1897 
1897 
1897 
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Blection, 
1889 
1891 
1881 
1877 
1881 

1892 

1891 
1888 
1871 
1884 
1892 
1897 
1895 
1891 
1885 
1894 
1882 
1892 
1893 
1889 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1878 

1882 
1895 

1893 
1892 
1878 
1879 
1884 
1890 

1883 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1874 
1886 
1890 
1893 
1896 
1896 

1886 


fBocKLET,  MAJta,  J.P.,  Beaulieu,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  AuHraiia, 
BuDD,  John  Chaubbb,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Yokohama,  Japan, 
BuLLEH,  Sir  Walteb  L.,  K.C.M.a.,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BuLuvAirr,  William  Hosb,  Yeo,  Irrewarra,  Victoria,  Australia, 
BuLT,  0.  Maitout,  JJ*.,  Native  Office,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony  {Corre^ 

sponding  Secretary). 
BuBBXjRT,  Edwahd  P.»  Ncw  Zealand  Loan  and  Agency  Co,,  Oamaru,  New 

Zealand, 
fBuBOBKiN,  Stditet,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
BuBOBSs.  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

BuRKB,  Hon.  Samusl  Constantinb,  'MJj.C.,F.U,Q.9., Kingstont  Jamaica, 
fBuRKiNSHAW,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  Singapore, 
BuBMBflTBB,  John  A.,  Ratwatti,  Ukuwala,  Ceylon, 
BusNiB,  EowABD,  Hong  Kong. 

BvsxiB,  JoBHf  I).,  S6unnains,Nirranda,  Warmambool,  Victoria,  Australia, 
BuBBOws,  Stbphbn  M.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fBuBSTALL,  Bbtan  0.,  Mclboume,  Australia^ 

BxTBT,  Albbbt  Hamilton,  M.R.C.SJI,  Jj.'R.CV.jPort  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
BuBT,  Hon.  Sbptimus,  Q.O.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
BusBT,  Albxandeb,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 
Bush,  Bobbbt  E.,  Clifton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia, 
BvssBT,  Fbank  H.,  Johannesburg f  Transvaal, 
Bdtlsb,  Hxnbt,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
BuTTEBTON,  WiLUAM,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Govemmcnt  Railways,  Durban,  Natal, 
•f  Button,  Fbbdbbicx,  Durban,  Natal, 
Buxton,  H.E.  Sib  T.  Fowkll,  Babt.,  E.CJIG.,  Government  House, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
BuzACOTT,  Hon.  C.  Haboib,  MX.O.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Btbd,  Fbedbbic,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius* 

fCAOCiA,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
fCAiN,  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fCAiBNCBOSSy  John,  J.P.,  Oudtshoom,  Cape  Colony. 
Caldbcott,  Habbt  S,,  P.O.  Box  574,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Oaldbb,  William  HaNDSBSON,  Ravelston,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CALDicoTTy  Habtst,  C,K,  Pubtio   Works  Department,  Sungei   Ujcmg, 

Straits  Settlements. 
Callcott,  John  Hopb,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Caltbbt,  Albbbt  F.,  F.R.a.S.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Cammeov,  Allan,  P.O.  Box  716,  Johannesburg,  Transtfoal. 
Oambbon,  Donald  A.,  Turf  Club,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Campbell,  G.  Mubbat,  C.K.,  State  Railways,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
Campbell,  J.  P.,  Temple  Chambers,  Fcatherston  St.,  Wellington  New  Zeedand, 
Campbbll-Johnston,  Auoustinb,  Garvansa,  California,  U,SjL 
ICamfbell,  Mabshall,  Mount  Edgecumhe,  Natal, 
Campbell,  Ret.  Josbph,  MA.,  F.G.S.,  St,  Nicolas  College,  Bandwiek, 

New  South  Wales. 
Cape,  Alvbbd  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New  Svuth  Wales, 
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1896  Cape,  John  S.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1897  Cappbb,  H.  H.,  "  Times"  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1880     Catfeb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.y  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1897     Cabdin,  Thomas  F.,  P.O.  Box,  '927,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895     Gabdhw,  H.E.  Coix>nsl  Sib  Pbeobbick,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Sierra  Leone. 
1897     CARDtoANy  Obobok  H.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

1877  Caboux,  £dwabd  6.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1895  Caboill,  H.  £.,  care  of  Messrs.  Barlow  ^  Co.,  Calcutta. 

1889  tCABOiLL,  Hbnbt  S.,  Quamichany  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 

1889  tCABonXy  Waltbb,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1884  CABLTT.B,  Jambs  Wbbn,  Barrister-^-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
1872  Cabom,  Hon.  Sm  Adolphb  P.,  K.O.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1894     Cabpbnteb,  P.  T.,  M.K.C.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Stann  Creek, 

British  Honduras. 
1886     t^ABB,  Habk  Wm.,  M  Jn8t.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

1897  Cabb,  Wm.  St.  John,  P.O.  Box  180,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1894  Cabbicb,  Alxxandbb,  Canterbury  Club,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1888     fCABBiNOTON,  Majob-Genbbal  Sib  Fbbdbbicx,  K.O.M.G.y  Gibraltar. 

1890  Cabbington,  Gbobob,  F.C.S.,  Carringion,  Barbados, 

1 888     tCARBiWQTON,  His  Hon.  Chibf  Justicb  Sm  J.  Wobbbll,  C.M.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
1884     fCABBiTTHBBS,  Dayid,  Eost  DeTMrora  Water  Commission,   Georgetown, 
British  Guiana. 

1891  Cabbutbbbs,  Gbobgb  F.,  453  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

1886     Cabtib,  Chaklbs  Olavdius,  J.P.,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1878  Gabtbb,  Sib  Gilbbbt  T.,  K«C.M.G. 

1878  Casbt,  His  Honoub  Jttdob  J.  J.,  CJi.G.,  36  Temple  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1895  fCASTALDi,  Etabisto,  18  Strada  Zacearia,  Valletta,  Malta. 
1893     CASTiNSy  Emil,  Port  Eliiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Castob,  Ghbistian  F.,  M.S.,  Mahaica,  British  Guiana. 

1886  Catob,  Gbobgb  C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  Catto,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1892  Catet,  Gbobgb,  Charters  Ibwers,  Queensland. 
1888  fCBMTBNOi  Lbon,  Port  of  J^in,  Trinidad. 

1887  Chabaitd,  John  A.,  Attorney ^cU' Law,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1882     fCHADWiOK,  BoBBBT,  Cumdcu  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

1891  Chaffbt,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1898     *Chaxllzt-Bbbt,  Josbfh,  Auxerre,  Yonne,  France. 

1892  Chalmbbs,  Nathaniel,  Valeci,  Savu  Savu,  Fyi. 
1886     Chambbbs,  John  Ratcliffb,  St,  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

1891     Chambbbs,  Boland,  J.P.,  F.H.G.S.,  Middlemount,  Bichmond  Division, 

Cape  Colony. 
1881     Chantbbll,  Hon.  Hbnbt  W.,  Auditor- General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
1890     Chapman,  Chablbs  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1890     Chapman,  Stanfobd,  189  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
1881     Chastblubb,  Pibbbb  L.,  Q.C.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1888  I  Chatbb,  Hon.  C.  Paul,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 
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1889     fCHATTOB,  John  C.»  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 

1883  fCHEESMAN,  BoBBBT  SucKLiNO,  167  Poddinffton  Street,  Sydney/,  KeW 

South  Wales. 

1898  CHBBTHiLM,  Obobgb  Koohb,  5  Mission  Row,  Calcutta, 

1896  Chbstbbton,  Lbwis  B.,  P.O.  Box  2210,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1896  tCHBWxNGS,  Chablbs,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 

1874  fCmNTAMON,  HuBBTCHXTND,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 

1802  CnisHOLif,  £dward,  lona^  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1887  CmsHOLM,  Jambs  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1880  fCmaHOLM,  W.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Christian,  Chablbs,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

1876     fCHBisTiAN,  Hbnbt  B.,  Port  Elizabeth,   Cape  Cdlony  {Corresponding 
Secretary). 

1884  fCHBiSTiAN,  OwBN  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  Chbistib,  Hon.  Thomas  North,  M.L.C.,  St.  Andrews,  MatkeUya,  Ceylon, 
1388     Chbistison,  Bobbbt,  Lammermoor,  Hughenden,  Queensland, 

1889     tCHXTRCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  Chalfont,  OxUUes  Station,  Natal, 

1884  Churchill,  Hon.  Caftain  John  Spbncbr,  Colonial  Secretary,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
1889     fCLARXy  GowAN  C.  8.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Clark,  Jambs  A.  H.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 

1890  Clark,  John,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1895  Clark,  John  Mxtrrat,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law,  27  Wellington  Street 

East,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1889     Clark,  John  P.,  Shooter* s  Hillt  Jamaica, 
1882     fCLARK,  "Waltbr  J.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1880  Clark,  William,  PolicelMagietrate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leans, 

1888  Clark,  Major  William,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

1885  tCLARKB,  Alfred  £.,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1887  Clarkb,  His  Honour  Chibf  Justicb  Sir  Fieldino,  Kingston,  Jasnaica, 
1884     Clarkb,  Qborob  0*Mallbt  {Police  Magistrate),  Union  dub,  Sydn^,  New 

South  Wales. 

1886  Clarkb,  His  Honour  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.CM.O.,  Resident 

Commissioner,  Eshowe,  Zululand. 
1886     Clarkson,  Captain  J.  Booth,  Reform  Club,  238  F\fth  Avenue,  New  York. 

1896  Clausen,  Caret  A.,  Royal  Exchange,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1896  Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1897  Cleuoh,  John,  Post  master- General,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1888  fCLBTBLANO,  Frank,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 

1882     Clifford,  Sir  Gborqb  Hugh,  Bart.,   Stony  hurst,    Christchwreh,  New 

Zealand. 
1896     Clifford,  Hon.  Hugh  C,  Briiith  Resident,  Pekan,  Pahang,   Straits 

Settlements. 

1888  Coates,  John,  285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  Cock,  Cornbuus,  J  J*.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

1884     CocKBURN,  Adolfhus,  Cape  Gracias  ^  Diss,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  (tii 
Grey  Town). 

1881  CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
1880  CoDD,  John  A.,  P.O.  Box  407,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1894  [  Codrutoton,  BobbsT|  Zomba^  British  Central  4f^iceu 


fterot 


1889 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1895 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1893 
1894 
1891 
1885 

1892 
1897 
1896 
1888 
1889 

1892 

1885 

1897 
1897 
1880 
1894 
1884 
1883 
1876 
1881 

1893 
1881 

1889 

1891 
1885 
1889 
1889 

1896 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1897 
1889 
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CooHULK,  Charlbs  P.  J.,  KtmberUif,  Cape  Colony, 

CooHLAN,  Jambs  J.,  J J*.»  Mtomey^ULaw,  KimbetUy,  Cap$  Colony, 

CoHBN,  ABirBB,  Kntgertdorp,  Trannaal. 

CoBxxr,  Alfbxd,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

CoBxxt,  HsRSCHBL,  Badminton  Club,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

CoHXN,  Nafh.  H^  P.O.  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Tranwaal. 

CoHBN,  Nbthxb  D.,  care  of  Messrs,  B.  Cohen  f  Co,,  Maitland  West,  Sew 

South  Wales. 
OoLB,  FmsDuucK  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  St,  Elisabeth,  Jamaica. 
CoiM,  Samusl  S.,  Jubilee  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
CoLB,  Wm.  O'CknnroB,  622  Walpole  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
CoLSBBOOX,  Albsrt  £.,  142  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
CoLZBBOOK,  Geobgb  £.,  Messrs,  LtUey,  Skinner,  f  Colebrook,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
f  CoLBXAN,  Jambs  H.,  Waitiiirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
CoLBWBBANDBB,  J.  W.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 
CoLiJU>OB,  JosBPH  C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
f  CouBT,  Thb  Vbn.  Aschdbacon  Thomas,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
CoLUBB,  Fredbricx  William,  Posimasier- General,  Georgetown,  British 

Gutana, 
QouJMR,  Jbstis,  Wemdew,  Irving  Soad,  Tocrak,  Melbourne,  Australia  ; 

and  Australian  Club, 
Collins,  Ebnbst  E.,  Beuiet's  Telegram  Co,,  Lim,,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
CoLUHS,  WiLUAM  Fbancis,  P,0,  Box  170,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 
OoLLiMS,  William  Fbbdbrick,  British  Columbia, 
CoLLTBB,  Hon.  Willluc  B.,  Attorn^' General,  Singapore, 
CoLQUHOuNy  Abchibald  R,  PubUo  Works  Department,  Calcutta, 
fCoLQUHouN,  RoBBBT  A.,  Pretoria,  Transva^, 
CoLTON,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
CoMissioNO,  Hon.  W.  S.,  Q.O.,  M.K.C.,  St,  George's,  Grenada, 
CoMFTON,  Captain  J.  N.,  E.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  **  Countess 

of  Betby!'  Sierra  Leone, 
Connolly,  J.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Connolly,  H.M.,  care  of  Br,  Bavies,  Johannesburg,    Transvaal,  and 

Kimherley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
CoNNOB,  Hon.  Edwin  C,  MJi.C.,  BeUse  Estate  and  Produce  Co,,  British 

Honduras, 
Cook,  E.  Boybb,  J  J».,  Thomhill,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony, 
CooKB,  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Coolby,  Wiluam,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal, 
CoopB,  CoLONBL  Wm.  Jbssbb,  Mariedahl  Cottage,  Newlande,  Cape  7\fwn, 

Cape  Colony, 
tCoopB,  J.  C.  Jbssbb,  cflf»  of  Chartered  Co.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
CooFEB,  Abnold  W.,  Richmond,  Natal, 
CoopBB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Popb  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
CoRBEBy  Fbbdebick  H.  S.,  P.O,  Box  1449,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Cobdbb,  W.  J.,  P,0,  Box  433,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tCoBDNBB- James,  John  H.,  A.M.In8t,C.E.,  P.O.Box  1156,  Johannesburg 

Transvaal. 

P  P 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1882 

1892 

1896 

1888 
1897 
1895 
1891 

1892 
1896 
1886 

1895 
1895 
1880 
1889 
1883 

1895 
1889 
1896 
1882 
1896 
1897 
1877 
1887 

1889 
1897 
1892 
1897 
1890 
1890 
1875 
1896 
1884 
1897 

1890 
1888 
1896 

1892 
1885 
1896 
1891 
1895 


Jamaica, 

CosNBR,  Charles,  A.MJnat.C«E.,  910  Chngreu  Avenue,  AusUm,  Tonxr, 
U,8.A. 

CoBmB^'B<rm)vx,  Atkelttax  J»,eareqfSurveyor'Oeneral,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony, 

CoBNWAXx,  M08B8,  J.P.,  Kitkberlet/f  Cape  Colony, 

Cornwall,  Williax  L.,  Salislmry,  Mashonaland, 

CoRRiBy  Alrzander,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

CosBTy  Major  A.  Morqak,  London  and  Ontario  Inffedment  Co,,  ToroniCf 
Canada. 

CcfTTOv,  Altrbd  J.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queentland, 

CoTOBXLL,  A.  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

CorraxLL,  Hbnrt  £.  P.,  care  of  Syria- Ottoman  BaUway  Offices,  Haifa, 
Palestine, 

tCoTTLDSRT,  WoxiAif  H.,  J.P.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

CouPRR,  John  L.,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal, 

CouRTNRT,  J.  M.,  C.M.Q'.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

CoTTSHm,  E.  Lewis,  P.O,  Box  1161,  Johannetbwrg,  Transwud, 

CowDRROT,  BzNJAUiN,   60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corre* 
spending  Secretary). 

CowRRN,  WiLUAM,  ffau>era.  New  Zealand. 

fCowiR,  Alexaxdbr,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tCoWLET,  W.  H. 

Cox,  OnksuMB  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

Cox,  Gborob  Curliko,  **  Daily  Press  **  Office,  Song  Kong, 

Cox,  His  Hoifoim  Chief  Justice  Sir  Lionel,  Singapore, 

fCox,  Hon.  George  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales, 

f Cratton,  Balfh C,  Bulkdey  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria, Egypt  (Corr^ 

spending  Secretary), 
Craio,  Hon.  Bobert,  M.L.C.y  Chapelton,  Jamaica, 
Craig,  Williak  J.,  14  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Craigbn,  Hon.  Wiluav,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Cramer,  Hbrkann  J.,  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras, 
Cranswick,  William  F.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fCRAWFORP,  Hon.  Alfred  J.,  M.L.C.,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
Crawford,  Lieut.-Colonbl  James  D.,  Westmount,  near  Montreal,  Canada. 
Crraoh,  Charles  Vandeleur,  C.M.G. 

fCREEWELL,  Jacob,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johanne^fwrg,  Transvaal, 
Crrighton,  Captain  Fitzmauricb  de  Verb,  Government  House,  LagoSf 

West  Africa, 
Crbssall,  Paul^ 

fCROGHAN,  E.  H.,  M.I>.,  P.O,  Box  2187,  Johannesburg,  Thinsvaal, 
f  Croohan,  John  G.,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  KHpdam,  Griquatand  West, 

Cape  Colony, 
Cropper,  George  P.,  AcerOt  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fCROiBT,  Hon.  William,  BLL.C,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Crosbt,  William,  P.O.  Box  2837,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fCROSS,  John  Wm.,  J.P.,  R.M.,  The  Residency,  Stanger,  Natal, 
Crowe,  Jambs,  The  Loquats^  Berea,  Durban,  Natal.  j 
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Tevof 
Slectioii. 

1887*   CuDDKFORD,  WuxiAu,  Auditor,  St*  Georges,  Grenada, 

1888       t^XTLLEN,  ChABLES  EOWABD. 

1884     fCuLMBBy  Jambs  Whxiam,  M.LJl.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1896  CuMMiNo,  James,  WesselTs  NeJc,  Natal. 
1882     Cummhto,  W.  Gordon,  District  Magistrate,  Koktiad,  Griqualand  East, 

Cape  Colony. 

1897  CnxMiKGS,  Hsnbt,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1895  CxTMDALL,  Fbanx,  F.S^,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston^  Jamaica. 

1896  CumHOHAM,  Altthed  A.,  care  of  W.  J.  Cuningham,  Esq.,  C.8J.,  Foreign 
Secretary,  Calcutta. 

1890     CuHiHOHAM,  Qbanthxb  0^  271  University  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1892     CumaKOHAM,  A.  Jacksoit,  Lanyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales. 

1895  fCuBBiB,  Oswald  J.,  M.B.,  M.H.C^.£.,  60  LongTnarket  Street,  Maritsburg, 
Natal. 

1896  fCuBBiB,  Waltib,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

1898  Curtis,  Joseph  Wm.,  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.  J. 
1884  Cuscaden,Geo.,L.R.C.S.E.,L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  St.,  Port  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1892  CuTHBERT,  Hon.  Sir  Henrt,  K.C.M.a.,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia, 


1878 
1894 
1890 
1879 

1896 
1884 
1884 
1895 

1889 

1897 
1877 
1895 
1887 
1895 
1889 
1894 
1887 
1886 
1881 
1894 
1892 
1889 
1897 
1886 
1886 
1882 
.1892 


Dale,  Sir  Lanohav,  K.C.M.G.,  'Mi. A,,  LL.I).,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalrtmplb,  John  Tatlor,  Waitatapia,  Bulls,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
tDALBTMFLB,  Thomas,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Dalton,  E.  H.  Goring,  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
Dalton,  Goring  E.,  Gsorgetown,  British  Guiana. 
fDALTON,  William  Henrt,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Danoar,  Albert  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Darbtshtre,  Benjamin  H.,  Barrister^t-Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
Darlet,    Oecil  W.y  MJnstC.C,   Harbours  and  Bivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Datenport,  Howard,  12  Way  mouth  St.^  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fDATENPORT,  Sir  Samuel,  KC.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Datsrin,  John,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Datet,  Thomas  J.,  9  (iueen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Datidson,  Jambs,  Sussex  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fDATiDSON,  Robert,  Port  Misabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Datidson,  T.,  North  British  Insurance  Co.,  215  Peel  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Datidson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Datidson,  W.  K,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Datidson,  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor*  General),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Datibs,  Oharlbs  Allan  Wm. 

Datibs,  J.  A.  SoNQO,  Customs  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Daties,  Major  J.  G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Datibs,  Phiup  Y.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia. 
-f Datibs,  Sir  Matthew  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fDATiBS,  Mauricb  Coleman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Daties,  William  Broughton,  M.D.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Ltone. 
Datis- Allen,  John. 

r  V  2 
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tDATis,  Hox.  N  I)AB«.Lt,C.M.G..  M.E.C..  ControlUr  of  Outom,  Lr^ 
totm,  Brttith  Guiana.  ^^momi,  (r«My*. 

Datis.  Mokm.  P.O.  2»«r  249,  J«>fc,«,6„;y,  jj^^^ 

Davson.  Chablrs  S.,  £arrister^t-Law,  Georyetcw,,  BrUUh  Om^^ 
Davson,  Gbobob  L.,  Britith  Guiana  »»«i.  is       1  •o'''"*»  &*«•«. 
Daw.,  A„k»  J..  JoAZJiSr^t:^:/"^'  '"^'^  ^^ 
"^;£"^°  St.  W,  L.B.C.P..  m:r.O.S.,  Gau^.  ^  ^ 

Dawsok.  a.  W..  ifB/ateoyo,  MatabdOani. 

•Dawson,  Sm  J.  Wii,LiAif,CJtt.G..LLD    Vri    v   .     .  ^ 

tDAW80N.IlAHKIl«,M.A..IO).  ^^' 

Dawsok,  William,  JTaiVtoiira,  Pn,w«  ^-^w  v^  ^  „ 

i>AT.  William  Henby,  Queensland  CluK  \Ji.     ^ 

De  Hambl,  Captain  H.  Babht  V^iTn       .^^^' 

Bh  Lamahhb,  LO.IS  ^^:Zl!fML^T^   f  T^"; 

Db  MbbCADO,  ChABLJS  E  .  J  P     K%«x,.y^     r 

Db  Pass,  Elliot  A.,  F.B.G.S. 

Db  Pass,  John,  Kimberley,  Cap,  Colony. 

Db  V.llx««,  Isaac  So^T^  B^'m^"^'  1«"~^«- 
tDBViLLiBBs,  Jacob  N^RO  SoTntrl^L       T^"^'  ^Wwmrt 

Cape  Colons,.  ■'^^^■^•' ^'»^'^',  Sea  Point,  Cape  Tnm, 

Ub  Wolf,  James  A    M  D     /2^.  «^«*, 

Wdorf.        '  "■^•'  '^''""'»-'»'  ^'^^'^  (?^.  iW/  0/  SpaiM, 

Diamond,  FbedericiWm.,  P.O.  ^oxifift   rt 

DiAS,  FbuxReoikald,  M  A   LL M    ^    '  •^''^»''«*»V.  r«mm«/. 

-       Htw  South  WaU».  ^^■'^*^^'^*»rmt,8ffdnty, 

"'"  ^'"^'yCo.,XelioHrne,Au,tralic. 


*  Blection. 
1873 

1897 
1876 
1896 
1878 
1895 
1889 

1896 

1897 
1896 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1893 
1882 
1892 
1897 
1882 

1892 
1878 
1895 
1874 

1889 
1890 

1881 
1881 
1894 
1894 
1889 
1894 
1892 
1883 
1890 
1890 

1889 
IS92 


1891 
1887 
1892 

1896 


•Tear  of 
XtooUon. 

1896 

1890 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1887 
1881 
1894 
1892 
1896 

1889 
1880 
1891 
1889 
1886 

1885 

1890 

1882 

1893 
1893 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1889 
1897 
1889 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1886 
1884 

1894 
1875 

1806 
1889 
1894 
1893 
1896 

1894 


Non-BeHdeni  Fellows, 
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DiCEfloir,  Hon.  Geobob  W.,  B^.,  MJnst.C.E.,  Colonud  CivU  Engineer, 
Ge^eioum,  British  Guiana.  ^^^^er, 

IhcKsoir,  Hon  James  R,  C.M.G.,  MX.A.,  Toordk.  Brisbane.  Queensland. 
tDiCMON,  R.  Casimib.  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada  ''^«*^'^*- 

tPiacsoN,  WnxuM  Saicxjel,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State. 
BiBTRiCH,  H.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeeruet,  Transvaal. 
DiOBT^ON>8,  0.  K.,  P.O.  Box  242,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

^^^  T^™^  b^?*  '-^^^  ^"'^^  ^•^'^'^'  ^^  Z^nd. 
t^tomr,  John  S..  Edendale,  Carlton,  Cape  Colony 

BttON,  Geobob  G.,  C.E.,  Wellington,  New  Zeala^. 

taoN,  M  Theodobe,  P,0.  Box  1816,  Johannesburg,  Tranmud. 

Ne^Zh  Wal^.  ''^'^^'^'  ^^  ^^^-''  ^"'^-^  ^^-^^^  '^'^^' 
Dobbb,  a.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
tDoBELL,  Hon.  RicHABD  R.,  M.P.,  Beauvoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Pobson,  Hon.  Alfred,  Solicitor- General,  ffobart,  Tasmania. 
DoBWN,  Hon.  Henbt,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Bobson,  James  M..  M.In.tC.£,  Chief  Engineer,  Barbour  Works,  Buenos 

Agree. 

Dobson,  Hjb  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  William  Lambbbt.  K.C.M.G 
Hobart,  Tasmania.  '   '* 

DocEM,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

DocKSB,  WiLFBiD  L.,  NyrambU,  Darlinghurst  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
BoDDs.  Majob  a.  J.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
DoDDS,  Fbedebic,  Ellalong,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Australian  Club. 
Dollar,  Edwabd,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

DoMviLLE,  LiBTJT.-CoLONEL  James,  M  P.,  Rothesoy,  New  Bhtnswick. 
Don,  Datid,  Durban,  Natal. 

tDoNALD,  J.  ^.,Rolnnson  Gold  Mining  Company ,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Donovan,  Febous,  P.O.  Box  4.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tDoNOTAN,  John  J.,  Q.C.,M.A.,  LL.D..  166  King  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales.  *    n     -y.    ^ 

DooLKTE,  Gbobge  P.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

DoBNiNO,  Henbt  B.,  Messrs.  Pickering  ^  Bertioud,  Sherbro,  West  Afnca. 

DouoHTY,  Abthttb  G.,  MjI.,  142  St.  Luke  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Douglas,  Hon.  Adtb,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Government  Resident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  Straits. 
Douglas,  Bet.  B.  Gbbslet,  M.A. 
Douglass,  Abthub,  MX.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony. 
Dove,  Fbhdebick  W.,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
DowLiNO,  Alfbbd,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
DoTLE,  Denis,  P.O.  Box  183,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Dbafbb,  Datid,  P.O.  Box  460,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Dbbw,   Henbt   Wm.,  M.B.,  District    Surgeon,   Beaufort    West,   Cape 

Colony. 
DbiybBi  Hon.  Jambs,  BJL,  H.L.C.,  MaU,  Seychellee. 


J 
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Tear  of 


Election. 
1880 
1889 
1872 
1896 
1889 

1879 
1896 
1888 

1883 
1890 
1882 
1892 
1897 
1896 
1880 
1892 
1889 
1884 
1897 
1893 
1883 
1887 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1891 
1894 

1894 
1884 
1896 

1897 
1880 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1889 
1889 
1894 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1897 
1890 

1889 


DODLET,  CiCIL. 

Doff,  Bobsrt,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 
DuFFBSiN  &  Ata,  Right  Hox.  thb  Marquis  of,  E.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.ALG. 
DuiBS,  Datid  P.y  M.D.,  P.O,  Box  610,  Johannesburg ,  Dranwadt. 
DuMAT,  Frakk  CAafPBBLL,  BarHster^t'Law,  P.O.  Box  370,  Johannetburg^ 

Transvaal, 
DuNCAK,  Caftaik  ALEXANDER,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
DuKCAK,  Hox.  Alexandbb  M.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Suva,  Fiji, 
tDuNCAK,  AiTDBBw  H.  F,,care  of  The  Chartered  Company,  SaUshury, 

Afashonaland  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
BuKCAK,  Jambs  Dbnooit,  Attomey-ai-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
tDiTMCAK,  John  J.,  Hughes  Park,  Watervale,  South  Australia, 
tDuxGAK,  Walter  Huohbs,  Adelaide  dub.  South  Australia, 
BuKCAN,  Wx.  H.  GRETiLLEy  F.B.O.S.,  CoUmbo,  Ceylon. 
Duxcokbb,  H.  F.,  Besident  Justice,  Great  Abaco,  Bahamas. 
DxTMLOP,  Alexander  K.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
DvNLOP,  Charles  £.,  Civil  Service,  KaUUara,  Ceylon. 
fDuMLOP,  W.  P.,  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walss, 
DupoNT,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
tDu  Press,  Hercules  Petrxts,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fDuRLACHER,  AxFRBD  F.,  FremantU,  Western  Australia. 
Button,  Hbnrt,  Anlaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia. 
Dtason,  Durban,  Attomey-at-Law,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Dter,  Frbdbrigk,  King  William*s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tDTBRy  Joseph,  Katni  Murwani,  Central  Provinces,  Lulia, 
Dter,  Joseph  Bxtbidoe,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Dteb,  Stephen,  Potchefstroom,  Dransvaal. 
Dteb,  Thomas  Nowell,  King  Wiiliam's  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dyett,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  qf  Spain,  Trinidad^ 

Eaun,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando,  Drinidad. 

IEales,  William  John,  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India, 

Earlb,  Percy  M.,  LJt.C.S.,  L.R.CJ*.,  Morawhanna,  North-West  District, 

British  Guiana. 
Earle,  Robert  0.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
fEASMON,  J.  Fabrbll,  M.D.,  Accra,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 
Eastwood,  Philip  B^  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaaL 
Eaton,  Henrt  F.,  Yatala,  Walsh  St.,  South  Yarra,  MMoume,  Australia. 
Ebdbn,  L.  p..  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
IEbbrt,  Ernest,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tEcKSTEiN,  Frederick,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
Edm,  N.  J.,  Hong  Kong. 

Eden,  David  R.,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
IEdenborough,  Wellbslbt  M.,  Port  Elieabeth,Cape  Colony. 
fEDOsoN,  Arthur  B.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Ikranevoal. 
Edkins,  Septimus,  P.O.  Box  685,  Johannesburg,  DransvaaL 
Edlin,  Francis  0.,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Edwards,  Datid,  R,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Sode^, 

Albury,  New  South  Wales. 
Edwards,  E.  H.,  Forest  Side,  Mauritius, 
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Blectioii* 
1807     Ej>wabd8,  a.  Bamb,  P.O.  Box  1023.  Johaimedfurff,  I^amvaal. 
1877     fEDWABDB,  HsBBBkT,  Oamoru,  New  Zealand. 

1886  Edwabos,  Nathanml  W.,  Nelsan,  New  Zealand. 

1874     fEDWAEDS,  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,  M.D.,  Chambly  Villa,  Curepipe  Bd.,  MawitHU. 

1887  EoAN,  Chablm  J.,  M.D.,  King  WiUianCs  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  BoTOTON,  Waltbb,  MagiUrate  ofPoUce,  Penang,  StraUe  Settlements, 
1889     EiCKB,  Adolfh,  Berg  Street,  Maaritshurg,  Natal. 

l%9i     Eluot,  Habbt  M.,  Johanneeburg,  Transvaal. 

1894     Elliot,  Johk  Wm.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  St,  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

1882  Elliott,  Rbv.  Canon  F.  W.  T.,  J%e  Parsonage,  Friendship,  East  Coast, 

British  Chiiana. 
1886     Ellis,  J.  Chutb,  InvercargiU,  New  Zealand. 
1894     Br.ifWT.T^  Chbwtophib  Tatham,  Croydon,  Queensland. 
1886     EmoB,  Abthub,  Beach  Grove,  Durban,  Natal. 

1888  Elwobtht,  Edwabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1894     Emlst,  Fbanx,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 

1889  t^JrazLKEN,  Emil  William,  Pdrt  EUeabeih,  Cape  Colony. 

1889     England,  Edwabd,  Genista,  Irving  Boad,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1897     fENOLWH,  Thomas  Rowb,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony. 

1 884  Ebskinb,  Captain  W.  C.  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1874     ^Ebcokbe,  Bt.  Hon.  Habbt,  Q.C.,  M.LA.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1883  EeooTT,  Hon.  E.  B.  Swbit,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British 

Honduras. 

1896  t^MDiT,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Biet  Valley,  Umhlali,  vid  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  EsuMAN-GwiBA,  John  Buchanan,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1894     Ettlino,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  Kimberl^,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  Evans,  Hon.  Fbbdebick,  C.M.a.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1888  Etans,  Gowbn,  **  Argus'*  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  Evans,  J.  Embts,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaak 
1897  Evans,  John,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1897     Evans,  Samubl,  P.O.  Box  1602,  Johannesburg,  Tr(msvaaL 
1888     Evans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

1890  Evans,  William  Gwtnnb,  P.O.  Box  668,  Johannethwrg,  Transvaal, 

1 893     EvHLTN,  Julian  B.,  care  of  Messrs.  M.  Cavan  4"  Co.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
1890     Evnxy  Fbbdbbick  C,  M.RC.S.K,  L.B.C.P.,  care  of  National  Bank  of 
Australasia,  Melbcume,  Australia. 
fEwiNQ,  Captain  Andbbw,  BHra,  East  Africa. 


1892 


1887 

1889 
1891 
1882 
1879 
1889 
1896 

1889 


Faibbaibn,  Geobqb,  care  oj   Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Faibbbidob,  Bhts  S.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Faibvax,  Gbofybbt  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Faibfax,  Jambs  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Faitbtull,  Bobbbt  L.,  M.D.,  6  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Fanning,  John. 
Fabdo,  Fbbdbbiox  B.  H.,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Company,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone. 
f  Fabquhabson,  Abthub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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Yetfof 


ElooUon< 
1887 

1887 
1896 
1889 
1886 
1892 
1890 

1890 

1894 
1895 
1888 
1896 
1887 
1893 
1889 

1897 
1890 
1879 

1896 
1886 
1892 
1895 
1890 
1880 
1895 
1873 
1882 
1881 
1891 
1889 
1881 
1876 
1895 
1878 
1891 
1896 
1893 
1889 
1893 
1884 
1881 
1892 
1886 
1884 
1876 


FabqtthabsoKi  Ghablbs  S.|  Savanna-la-Afar,  Jamaica   (^Ccfreipcnding 

Secretary), 
FABQVHABSONy  Jambs  M.,  Jux.,  SawmnO'lorMarf  Jamaica, 
tFABQiTHARsoir,  JoHN  C,  J. P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
F1.RQUHAB8ON,  Waltbb  H.  Km  J.P.y  Elim,  Balaclava,  Jamaica, 
fFAvuLKs&y  Enoch,  District  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  8ierra  Leone, 
tFAULKNEB,  Fbbdbbick  C,  M.  A.,  Tkc  High  8ehool,Ferth,  WestemAueiralia, 
Fawcbtt,  Jambs  Habt,  care  qf  Batik  of  Austrakuia,  Perth,    Western 

Australia, 
tFAwoBTTy  Hon.  William,  M.L.G.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director ,  Public  Gardens, 

Gordon  Town,  Jamaica, 
Fbes,  Ck)LONEL  Albbbcht,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Fbildbn,  Captain  Bobbbt  B.,  B.A.,  A.D.C.,  Government  House,  Cyprus, 
Fell,  Hbnbt,  M.L.A.y  Maritzburg,  Natcd, 
Fblton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Fbnwick,  John,  St.  Aidan,  Merivale  Street,  South  Bri^Ktne,  Queensland, 
fFEBOusoN,  DoNALi>  W.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Fbboitson,  Jambs  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
Fbbouson,  Jamks  Finlat,  Durban,  Natal, 
fFBBGUsoN,  Jambs,  P.O,  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f Fbbouson,  John,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
Fbbouson,  John  Hbnbt,  JRockhampton,  Queensland, 
Fbbouson,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  Bockhampton,  Queensland, 
f  Fbbbbiba,  Antonio  F. 

Fiedlbb,  Hbnbt  M.,  359  Collins  Street,  Melbcume,  Australia. 
Field,  A.  Pbbct,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

FiBLD,  Hon.  William  Hbnbt,M.L.C.,  Barrister'at'Law,St,John*s,  Antigua, 
FiBLDiNo,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
FiFB,  Gbobob  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
FiLLAN,  Jambs  Cox,  WaU  House  Estate,  Dominica* 
fFiNAuoHTT,  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
FiNDLAT,  Jambs  M.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
FiNLATSON,  David,  Union  Bank  0/ Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Fimlatson,  H.  Mackbnzib,  Seaforth,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
FiNLATSON,  J.  Habtbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Finlatson,  Bobbbt  A.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 
fFiNNBMOBB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Bobbbt  I.,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 
FiKUCANB,  MoBOAN  I.,  M.RC.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fFiBMiNOBB,  Bbt.  Waltbb  K.,  M.A.,  Universities  Mission,  Zanzibar, 
FiSHBB,  Fbancis  Conbad,  Government  Agent,  BaduUa,  Ceylon, 
fFiSHBB,  JosBPH,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
FiSHHB,  John  Mbadows,  P.O.  Box  339.  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
FiSHBB,  B.  H.  U.,  J.P.,  Durban,  Natal. 

tFiSKBN,  John  Inolis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FmoBBALD,  Fbancis,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
FmoB&ALD,  LoBD  Obobob,  Government  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
FraoEBALD,  Sib  Thomas  N.,  F.B.C.S.I.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
FnioiBBOK,  E.  G.,  C.M.a.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1895     FrraPATMCK,  G.  C,  P.O,  Bex  877,  Johaimetbwrg,  Tranmud. 

1895  Flacx,  EB-wnr  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Avstralia, 

1887  fFLAcx,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  AuttraUa. 

1 892  FuDBCKACK,  Albkbt  R,  Judicial  Commimoner,  P.  0,  Box  2205,  Johannes- 

burg,  T)ran8vaal, 

1881  fFLBMnro,  H.E.  Sir  Fbancis,  KCM.a.,  Government  House,  St.  John's, 

Antigua. 

1880  Flkhino,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 

1896  Flbxino,  Bichabd,  P,0.  Box  893,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 

1878     FLExmo,  Sib  Sandfobd,  K.C.M.d.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Corresponding  Soc.) 

1897  FI.BM1CBB,  A.  S.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1888  Flbtchkb,  WnxiAif,  Ca/pe  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1896     Flitchhb,  Wnxuv,  Orandunbie,  Walcha,  New  South  Wales. 
1875     Flowbb,  Jaxbs,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Flotd,  Bbv.  William,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

1896  Foots,  Mns  J.,  P.O,  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  Foon,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.E.C..  C.M.G.,  Parham  Hill,  Antigua. 
1885  tFoRBBS,  Fbbdx.  Wiluam,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Thmsvaal. 
1883  t^OBBEs,  HsNBT,  P&rt  Elimbeth,  Cape  Colony ^ 

1896  FoBBBs,  Jambs,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1894     FoBBBs,  Majob  Fatbick  W.  (6^^  Dragoons),  Blantyre,  British  Central 
Africa. 

1897  FoBD,  Hbnbt  B.,  Lot  91,  Middle  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1889  fFoBD,  Jambs  P.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1889     FoBD,  JosBPH  C,  117  Bul^e  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1889  FoBD,  HoBBBT,  Water  Works  Co.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1896     fFoBDB,  KoBBBT  M.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,   Colonial  Surgeon,  Bathurst, 
Gambia, 

1882  fFoBBMAK,  Joseph,  M.R.O.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  215  Macquarie  Strut,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1 881  FoBBBST,  Bt.  How.  Sib  John,  K.C3I.G.,  MX.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1881  FoBBBST,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1882  FoBSAiTH,  Bbv.  T.  Spbnceb,  Morton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South  Wales, 

1893  FoBSHAW,  E.  BoNBT,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1891  FoBSTBB,  J.  J.,  Bank  of  Madras,  Madras,  India. 

1892  FoBSTBB,  Lieut.  Stbwabt  E.,B.N.,  H.M.S.  ^' Katoomba,**  Australian 

Station, 

1894  Fobtieb,  Loptus  M.,  Department  qf  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1890  FoBTUNO,  Joseph,  Melmoth,  ZiUuland. 

1896     FosKET,  Lawbbnce,  Saltpond,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1885     FosTBB,  Edwabd  Alexandbb,  Auditor*  General,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

1883  Fowleb,  Alpin  Gbant,  M.lD8tC.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1888  Fowleb,  Gbobob  M.,  Civil  Service,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 

1889  tFowLEB,  Jambs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1893  Fbambs,  Pbbotal  Boss,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1896  Fbancis,  John  Joseph,  Q.C.,  Hong  Kong. 

1892     Fbankland,  Fbedebice  W.,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Broad' 

way.  New  York. 
1882     Fbanelin,  Bey.  T.  Augustus,  The  Parsonage^  CuUen  Front,  Esseguibo, 

British  Guit^ta. 
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Year  of 


£lection« 
1892 
1888 
1895 
1892 

1886 
1889 
1896 
1895 
1897 
1879 
1893 
1896 
1886 
1892 

1894 
1896 
1882 
1896 
1890 

1889 
1884 

1893 
1897 
1878 

1892 
1884 
1886 

1895 
1897 

1887 

1887 
1894 
1893 
1894 

1888 
1891 
1897 
1882 

1895 
1895 


FfiAicKLnr,  Robert  H.,  A$ii$tant  Swrveyor,  Belize,  BriHah  Honduroi, 
Franklin,  William,  J.P.,  BarJdy  West,  Cape  Colonjf. 
Franks,  Godfrbt  F.,  M.A.,  QueerCe  College,  Georgetoum,  Britiak  Gmiatia, 
Frasbr,  Alsxandbr  W.y  Bonaby,  Alma  Road  East,  8t.  KUda,  Melbomue, 

Australia, 
Fraseb,  Charles  A.,  Commandant  ofPoUee,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Frasbr,  Hugh,  BandarapoUa  Estaie,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
Fraser,  Jambs  L.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Co/pe  CoUmy. 
Frasbb,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Fraser,  Robert  A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Frasbr,  Robert  S.,  Kandanewera,  EUcadua,  Ceylon. 
Fraser,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Box  26,  Johannesburg,  Thinsvaal. 
Freeman,  John,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Fremantlb,  H.E.  Qenebal;SirA.Lton,E.C.M.G.,  C.R,  TUPdaes,  Malta, 
French,  DiAJOR-GBNERAL  G.  A.,  RA.,  G.M.G.,  Commandamt  qf  Loeal 

Forces,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Fricker,  Wiluam  C.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
IFrood,  Thomas  Morton,  MJ).,  P,0,  Box  1984,  Johannesburg,  Transvatd. 
Frost,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstovm,  Caps  Colony. 
Frost,  W.  T.  H.,  P.O.  Box  306,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 
Fryb,  Maurice  W.,  care  of  E,  B.  Syfret,  Esq,,  89  St.  Georges  Street,  Caps 

2'own,  Cape  Colony. 
fFuLLER,  Alfred  W.,  Southern  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
fFuLLER,  William,  Thomas  River  Station,  vid  King  William's  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Fulton,  Francis  Cbosblet,  Napier,  Neto  Zealand, 
FuRSB,  Frederick  J.,  Gwdo,  Matabeleland. 
fFTSH,  Hon.  Sm  Philip  0.,  E.C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tumania, 

f  Gaikwad,  Shrimant  Samfatrao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Baroda,  India, 

Gaisiord,  Henrt,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Galoet,  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &c.,  AtsisUmt  Colomal  Surgeon,  8t.  Imda, 

West  Indies. 
Gardiner,  Francis  J.,  J.P.,  Board  qf  Executors^  Kimberley,  CAps  Colony. 
Garland,  P.  J.,  L.R.C.8.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Aeera, 

Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Garland,  Walter  F.,  M.InstC J:.,  Public  Works  Department,  Jokore, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Garnett,  Habrt,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Guiana. 
Gabnbtt,  William  J. 

Garrawat,  Thomas  S.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
GxRRETT,  Henrt  R,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

87  put  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Gaskin,  C.  p.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
Gattt,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Stephen  H.,  Gibraltar. 
Gau,  J.,  P.O,  Box  209,  Johanneeburg,  TVansvaal. 
Gaul,  Rt.  Rev.  Wiluam  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Mashonaland,  Salisbury, 

Mashonaland, 
fGAT,  Arnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
jGat,  R  T.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 


Ymxoi 


1880 
1893 
1897 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1894 
1882 
1885 
1896 
1889 

1896 
1894 
1886 
1892 
1879 
1889 

1897 
1889 
1896 
1887 
1891 
1892 
1882 
1885 
1889 
1895 

1889 
1896 
1877 
1881 
1897 
1885 
1897 
1884 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1889 
1885 
1895 

1893 
1895 
1891 
1896 
1880 
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f  GsABD,  JoKK,  Port  EUsabith,  Cape  Colony, 

Gbabt,  Alfsed,  DurbaHf  Natal, 

GiDy  GiOBOB  F.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Gbmtlbs,  Albxandhr  B.,  Hampeteady  Falmouth  P,0,,  Jamaica, 

Geobob,  Abthub,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Gbobob,  How.  Chablbs  J.,  M.L.C.)  Pao^  Home,  Lagoe,  West  Africa, 

Gibbon,  Chablbs,  Goonambil,  Wattegama,  Ceylon, 

Gibbon,  Eowabd,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

GiBBs,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ckrietcharch,  New  Zealand. 

Gibson,  Habbt,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Ibwn, 

Cape  Colony  [Corresponding  Secretary), 
GiDiON,  Hon.  D.  S.,  M.L.O.,  J. P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
Giftobd,  Chablbs  Hilwabd,  Brownie  Town,  P,0.,  Jamaica, 
fGiLCHBisT,  William,  P,0,  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Tramsffaai, 
GiLBS,  Majob  Gbobgb  £.,  Victoria,  Mashonaland, 
GiLBS,  Thokas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
Gnx,  Datid,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Astronomer  Royal,  The  Observatory, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Gux,  Hbnbt  H.,  Woodboume,  Davey  Street,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 
GiLLBS,  Alfbkd  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgediffe  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
GiLLBS,  Dayid,  Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong, 
GoxBSPiB,  BoBBBT,  1 9  Chomwood  Crescent,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  GnxBSFiB,  BoBBBT  E.,  J.P.,  Englcwood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Gellott,  Samukl,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia^ 
GnjcouB,  Andbew,  17  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GncBAN,  Hon.  Alexb.  Rubsbl,  M.C.P.,  Anna  Regina,  British  Guiana, 
fGiBDLBSTONB,  Nblson  S.,  J.P.,  Kimbcrlcy,  Cape  Colony. 
G18BOBNB,  Ditdlet  G.,  P,0,  Box  16,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland  {Corre* 

spending  Secretary). 
GiTTENs,  J06BFU  A.,  Oughterson,  St.  Philip,  Barbados, 
Gx.AowtN,  Abthttb  G. 

fGLANTiLLB,  Thomas,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaica. 
Glbitnib,  Thomas  H.,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiama, 
Glossop,  F.  G.,  District  Commissioner,  Kyrenia,  Cyprus. 
Glossop,  W.  Dale,  Quinta  do  Caima,  Estarriga,  Portugal, 
fGLXTTAS,  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  8,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
GocH,  G.  R,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Gogh,  Sasctel  F.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoDDABD,  Habet,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoDDABD,  William  C,  Norwich  Chambers,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  GoDDABD,  William,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
GoDFBBT,  Joseph  Edwabd,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
GoDFBEY,  Joseph  Jambs,  care  of  Messrs.  Butherfoord  Bros.,  Adderley 

Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Goblet,  J.  C,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

GoLDiB,  A.  R.,  Sebrof,  Orrong  Boad,  Armadale,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Goldmann,  C.  Stdnet,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Goldmann,  Bichabd,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fGoLDNXT,  His  Honottb  Chief  Justicb  Sib  J,  Tanxkbtillb,  Trinidad, 
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Year  of 
Seotioii. 

1886 

1880 

1890 

1896 

1878 

1893 

1894 

1874 

1885 
1888 

1879 
1890 

1889 
1891 
1889 
1885 

1895 
1891 

1896 
1893 
1883 
1886 

1891 

1878 
1889 

1896 
1889 
1873 
1889 
1889 

1883 
1897 
1891 
1897 
1879 
1888 

1889 
1896 
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GoLDsxKOi  A.  B.  Chamber  of  Mines,  P.  0,  Box  809,  Johamubutfff  TVommmL 

GOLDSWORTHT,  SiB  BOOBB  T.,  E.C.M.G. 

Gk>LLiN,  Obobob,  Melbourne^  Auetralia, 

QooDAix,  CujLBLBS,  M.B.,  Gro/  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne^  Auitraiia, 

Gk>ODB|  Chaslks  H.y  Adelaide,  South  Auetralia, 

^QtooDE,  William  Hamilton,  P.O.  Boas  176,  Kimberle^,  Cape  Colony, 

Gk>0DBN0UGH,  J/t.-Genebal  Sib  William  H.,  K.C.B.,  Commanding  the 

Troops,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
GooDuvvB,  John,  328   Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding 

Seoretarg), 
Gh>ODMAN|  Hon.  William  Meioh,  Attomeg- General,  Song  Kong. 
Goold-Abams,  Lt.-Colonil  H.  J.,  CM.Q.,  Hfqfeking,  British  BeehnanOf 

land. 
f  Gordon,  Chablxs,  M.D.,  Marittburg,  Natal, 
fGoBDON,  Chablbs    Gbimston,  C.E.,   Club  de  Residentes  Etrangeree, 

Buenos  Agres, 
fGoBDON,  Gbobob,  Port  Elijfabeth,  Cape  Colong. 
f  Gobdon,  John,  Messrs.  D.  #  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  AustraUe^. 
fGoBDON,  Hon.  W.  Ck>BDON,  M.L.C.,  Knowlesly,  Queen^s  Park,  IHnidad. 
GoBDON,    William    Montoombbib,    Government    Offices,    St.   John's, 

Antigua. 
GoBB,  Hon.  Lt.-Colonbl  J.  0.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
GoBTON,  Libut.-Colonbl  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Bangiatea,  Butts,  Wellington 

New  Zealand. 
Gould,  Josbph,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
GouLDiB,  Joseph,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colomf. 
tCk>TBTT,  BoBBBT,  Cullodcn  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
GowANS,  Louis  F.,  care  of  Messrs.  F.%  A.  Swanzy,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
GowBB-PooLB,  Pbbct,  M.I.M.E.,  F.II.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  KUrksdorp, 

Transvaai. 
GoTDBB,  Gbobob  Woodboffb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Austmlia* 
Gbagb,    Hon.    Moboan  8.,  O.M.G.,  MJi.C.,   M.D.,   Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
Gbafton,  Fbbdinand,  Polela,  Natal, 

Gbaeam,  Fbancis  G.  C,  CO.  and  R.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbaham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Gbaham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
fGBAEAM,  WooDTHOBPB  T.,  P.O.  Box  1155,  Johanneebwi^,   Thmstaal 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
Gbainobb,  Richabd  Ebat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbannum,  Cufton,  Auditor,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Gbant,  Hon.  Chablbs  Hbnbt,  M.L.C.,  M.Inst.C.£.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Gbant,  Duncan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Gbant,  £.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Gbant,  The  Vbbt  Rbt.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  I).D.,  Princ^l,  Queen's  University, 

Kingston,  Canada  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Gbant,  Hbnbt  E.  W.,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas. 
Gbant,  Sib  Jambs  A.,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.a,  150  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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Qrixt,  Colombl  Thoiuls  Humtkb,  oar$  of  William  SigmU,  Esq.,  Quebec^ 

Canada* 
Gbamt-Daltoh,  Alak,  M.Iii8tG.E.,  GovemtneiU  SailvKtyt,  Graaff'S0inet, 

Cape  Colony , 
Qbamt-Daltok,  RoiLkca,careof  Standard  Bank,  Middslburg,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbatbs,  Sombrsbt  H.,  Aehburton,  New  Zealand, 
Qrxy,  Hon.  Gsobob  W.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queeneland. 
fGsATy  BoBBBT,  Hughendon,  Queensland, 
Ghat,  Wmctworth  D.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Gwanda,  New  Tuli  Boad, 

MatahMand, 
GsATy  WiLLUii  Baoovit,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
tGBBATHKAD,  JoHH  BALDWIN,  M3.,  CM.  (Ediii.),  GrohaMstown,  Cape 

Colony, 
Quaes,  Salvatobk,  M.D.,  Margherita  House,  Cotfpicua,  Malta, 
fGiuBN,  Datid,  Durban,  Natal, 

GasBN,  Fbanx  J..  BuUic  Works  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Gbibn,  Geobob  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Gbxen,  John  E.,  P.O.  Box  340,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fGBBEN,  Richard  Allan,  AUanvale,  Newcastle,  Natal. 
IGbbbn,  Bobebt  Cottlb,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fGBBBNACBB,  Benjamin  W.,  M.L A.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gbbbnacbe,  Waltkb,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gbbbkb,  Edwabd  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Gbbenb,  Molesworth,  Greystones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
IGbeenlees,  James  Nbilson,  P.O.  Box  474,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tGBERNLBES,  Thomas  D.,   M.B..    CM.,    The   Asylum,    Fort   England, 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbebnsladb,  Hbnbt  J..  Thames,  New  Zealand. 
Greenwood,  G.  D.,  Tsviotdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Gbeio,  George,  Laxapana,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 
Gbbt,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Geobgb,  K.CB.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Gbbt,  Captain  Raleigh. 
tGBET-WiLsoN,  H.E.  WiLLLUc,    CJkI.G.,   Government   House,  Stanley, 

Falkland  Islands. 
fGBiCB,  John,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gbiffin,  C  T.,  M.R,CS.E.,  L.R,CJP.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 

Hapuiale,  Ceylon. 
Q  riffith,  Abthub  E.,  District  Commissioner,  Prampram,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Gbiffith,  Arthur  G.,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Gbiffith,  Colonel  Chables  D.,  CM.G.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
fGRiFFiTH,  Hon.  Hobacb  M.  Bbandpord,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 
Gbufith,  His  Honour    Chief  Justicb  Sir  Sahttbl  W.,   G.C.M.G,, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Riselt,  CM.G.,  Administrator,  St.  Kitis, 
Griffith,  Sir  W.  Brandford,  K.C.M.G.,  Barbados. 
tGRiFFTTH,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  William  BnumtoMD,  B.A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  Gbiffiths,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbimani,  Edmund  Hobnbt,  Tamsni,  Formosa,  China, 
Gbimmbb,  Wx.  p.,  Salislmry,  Mashonaland, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884  t^BiMWADB,  HoN.F.  S.,M.L.Cm  Harletton,  Caulfisld,  Mdbtmrne.AuBtraUa. 

1885  OBnnjMTONy  Hox.  Sib  John  J.,  M.L.C.y  AJnstC.E.,  Colombo^  Ceylon, 
1897     Gbihteb,  Her.  John,  The  Bectory,  Orange  Walk,  BritUk  Honduraa. 
1897     fGBOYBy  Daniel,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

1884     Gbxtndt,  Eustacb  Bbardob,  Adelaide,  South  Auitralia, 

1890     GiTBiuN,  Thomas  A.,  Harrister-at-Law,  Salisbury^  Maehonaland, 

1884     GuBBTK,  E.  P.,  Sandakan,  Briiish  North  Borneo. 

1895     GuNTBB,    CouovKL  RowEL,  CommandotU  qf   Drfmce   Force,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 

1889     GuBDBN,  B.  L.,  346  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1889     t^^'^™!^*  Adam  W.,  Port  EUsabeih,  Cape  Colony, 
1878     GuTHBiB,  Chablbs,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  3fslboums,  Australia, 
1887     GinrTNNB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  J.  W.,  188  Meteaifs  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
1877     t^^sowsu,  Colonbl  Sib  Gasimib  S.,  K.CJi.G.  {AJ).C.  to  the  Queen), 

Toronto,  Canada, 
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1894 
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1889 
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1883 
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1888 
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fHAABBOFF,  Daniel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
JHacsbb,  Rby.  William  J.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
HADDON-SMTrH,G.B.,  Chi^ Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Haqoabt,  E.  a.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Haoub,  GaoBGBy  Merchants*  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Hadcbs,  Chablbs  H.,  M.A.y  M.D.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Hahts,  Hbnbt,  Band  dub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Haldbb,  Albebt  H.,  MAJJkLE.,  F.R.LB.A.,  Bulawayo,  MatabeUiand. 
Hales,  William  G.,  C.R,  P.O.  Box  149,  Port  of  Spain,  TrimuUuU 
Halet,  Allen,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
Hall,  Cabl,  P.O.  Box  172,  Durban,  Natal, 
Hall,  Ck>DFBBT,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  James  Wbslet,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Hall,  Hon.  Sm  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  John,  Elstemwiek,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Hall,  Borebt  E.,  P,0.  Box  12,  Johannesburg,  ThmsvaaL 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queensland  Bank,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 
Hall,  Walteb  R,  Wtl4fell,  PotU  Point,  Sydn^,  New  Soua  Wales. 
Hallenstein,  Bhndix,  Jhtnedin,  New  Zealand. 

Haludat,  Geobob  C,  M  JL,  Murwillumbah,  Tweed  Biver,  New  South  Wales, 
Hamilton,   Hon.   C.    Bouohton,    O.M.G.,    M.E.G.,    Beceioer^General, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Hamilton,  Hon.  Henbt  de  Coubct,  MJLC.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies. 
Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  care  of  Bank  qf  New  South  Wales,  Coolgardie, 

Western  Australia. 
mMiLTW,J<XHxT.,  Equitable  Hfe  Assurance  Society  qfthe  United  States, 

Shanghai,  China, 
Hamnbtt,  Fbedebice  Habpeb,  care  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  ^  Co.,  Madras. 
Hampden,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  Gotemmmt  House,  Sydneu,  New 

South  Wales. 
fHAMPSoN,  R,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHAMPsoN,  J.  Athbbton,  Bcuoon^ld,  Cape  Colony. 
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Hambubt-Willuics,  Majob  John,  Chwrnnunt  House,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

CoUmjf. 
Hakcock,  EdwabD)  P,0,  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Hakcock,  H.  B.,  Wallaroo  ^  Moonta  Mines,  South  Australia. 
Hancock,  Stbangican,  P.  0,  Box  11,  Johannesburg,  Tranwaal, 
fHANiNGTON,  £bnest  B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  C<Uumbia  {Corre- 
sponding Secretaryy, 
f  Hankin,  Chbistophkk  L.,  Bulawago,  Matabeleland. 
Hanxbb,  Edwabd  WufQTtKLD,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
tHANNAM,  CsABLBSy  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Hansbn,  Viqoo  J. 

tHABDiBy  William,  Fairmont  P,0,,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 
Habdino,  Gbobob  Mat,  Umtaia,  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony. 
Habdino-Finlatbon,  Moboan  H.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fHABDS,  Habbt  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Habdwicbb,  Edwabd  A.,  I1JI.C.P.,  care  of  Post  Office,  Durban,  Natak 
Habdt,  Jambs  A.,  M.RC.S.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Habbl,  PHniBBBT  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Esseqwbo,  British  Guiana, 
Habvobb,  Fbbdbbicx,  M.L.C.,  St,  AndrevSs,  Grenada. 
Habobb,  Habold  Bobbbt. 
Hablbt,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Habnbtt,  Richabd,  Bradle^s  Head  Road,  St.  Leonardos,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
fHABPBB,  Chablbs,  MJi^,  J.P.,  Gvildford,  Western  Australia, 
Habfbb,  Bobbbt,  M.L.A.,  Toorak,  Mdboume,  Australia, 
Habbaoxn,  John  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Habbicks,  Fbancis  M.,  FJI.C.S.I.,  Alma  Boad,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
f  Habbis,  LiBUT.-Ck)LONBL  J>.,  Kimberlsy,  Cape  Colony. 
Habbis,  Fbbdbbio  E.,  11  Equitable  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fSABBis,  Hbnbt  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Habbis,  Hkbbebt,  Barrister-ai^Law,  Weniworth  Court,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Sydtiey,  New  South  Wales, 
Habbis,  John  Mtbb,  Sulymap,  Sierra  Leone. 
Habbis,  S.  Alick,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Habbis,  Saul,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Habbison,  Ebic  F.,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fHABBisoN,  Fbanx,  Cascade  Estate,  MahS,  Seychelles. 
Habbison,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.aP.,  Orange  Walk,  British 

Honduras. 
f Habbison,  J.  Spbanoeb,  P.O.  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Habbisson,  Stdnbt  T.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Habbold,  Majob  Abthxtb  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  Habbow,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Habbowbb,  James,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fHABSANT,  SiDNRT  B.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Habt,  Fbancis,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Habtlet,  Subgbon  Libut.-Colonel  Edmund  B.,  V.C,  King  Willtam*s 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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Year  of 

Bleotlon. 
1889  1  Habtlbt,  Edwin  J,,  31  Queen  Street,  Afelboume,  Auetralia, 
1891  I  Habtst,  Albxakdbr  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydn^,  New  South  Wale*. 

1881  Habtet,  Hok.  AnauffTus  W.,  St,  JohtCe,  Newfoundland, 
1884     Habtst,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1882  f  Habtst,  Thoicas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1897     Habwood,  David  W.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1 897     Habwood,  Joshua  J.,  Arehiteotwral  Department,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1 89 1     Hassabd,  Chablis,  Durban,  Natal, 

1896  Haskins,  Hbmbt  Gorb,  P,  0,  Box  793,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1887  Hathobn,  KbkkbthH.,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1884  Hayxlock,  H.E.  Sib  Abthur  £.,  a.C.M.a.,  a.CJ.£.,  Government  House, 

Madras, 
1889     Hawkxb,  Edwabd  W.,  MA.,  LL3I.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1897  Hawkbb,  Michabl  S.,  Dungaree,  South  Australia  ;  and  Adelaide  Club. 
1897     HawkBB,  Richabd  M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1882  Hawxbs,  Obobob  Wbight,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
1881     Hawtatkx,  Gbobob   H.,    G.M.G.,   Administrator-General,  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana  {Corresponding  Secretary), 

1894  Hawtatnb,  Major  T.  M.,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1883  IHat,  Hon.  Albxandbb*  MX.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1880  JHat,  Hxnbt,  CoUindina,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  IHat,  Jaicbs»  P,0,  Box  152,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1895  Hat,  Jambs  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia, 

1897     Hay,  Jambs  M.  Allbn,  Timber  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886  Hat,  H.E.  Sib  Jambs  Shaw,  K.C.M.a.,  Government  House,  Barbados, 

1891  fHAT,  John,  LL.D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1878     ^Eay,  WnxiAM,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894     Hatgarth,  Graham  A.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1883     Hatnbs,  Robbbt,  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1896  fHATWABD,  Edwabd  W.,  Messrs.  J.  Martin  ^  Co,,  Adelaide,    South 

Australia, 
1889     fHAZBLL,  Chablbs  8.,  Port  Elieaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

1897  Hbad,  Wm.  Bbacht,  P.  0.  Box  1315,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 

1892  Hbath,  Waltbb,  MJI.,  care  of  Messrs,  Hart  ^  Flower,  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1 89 1     Hbbdbn,  Gbobob  H.,  Erambie,  Molong,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union  Club, 
1886     tHBBRON,  A.  S.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1888  Hbctor,  Albxandbr,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1876     *Hbctob,  Sn  Jambs,  K.C3LG.,   Colonial  Museum,    Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 
1897     Hblison,  John  G.,  Port  Darwin,  South  Australia. 

1889  Hblt-Hutchinson,  H.E.  Thb  Hon.  Sib  Waltbb  R,  G.CJiLG.,  Goffemment 

House,  Maritebwrg,  Natal. 
1886     IHbmbby,  Pbbcy,  Receiver- GeneroTs  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1896     Hbmmino,  H.E.  Sm  Aucwstcs  W.  L.,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1881  Hbmmino,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahatnstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1869     Hbxdbbson,  Josbph,  G.M.G.,  Maritebnrg,  NataL 

1889     Hxndxbson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaak 
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Hbndhbsok,  Samtel,  Wbociford  Lodge^  Trinidad, 

HaiTDRiKSy  A.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica. 

fHiNMEflST,  Datid  v.,  J.P.,  Sydenham^  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Hrtkino,  RiTDOLF  H.,  Coolgardic^  Western  Australia. 

HsNBT,  John  McKbnzlr,  Walker  Street^  Dunedin,  New  Zeaiafid. 

HsNBT,  Hon.  John,  M.H.A.,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania, 

Hbnbt  L.  Clbmbnts,  Axinit  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Hensican,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfbed  Peach,  Pertht  Western  Australia. 

Hbbman,  C.  Lawrence,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town 

Cape  Colony ;  and  Civil  Service  Club. 
Herman,  Isaac,  16  Barrack  Street,  Sydney ^  New  South  Wales. 
Hbwick,  John  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate^  Georgetown^  British  Guiana. 
fHiCKS,  The  Right  Rev.  John  Wale,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bloem/ontein, 

Bishop's  Lodge,  Bloemfontein,  Orojnge  Free  State. 
fHiDDiNGH,  J.  M.  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Hipdinoh,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlands,  Cape  Colony. 
HiDDiNOH,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
HiooiKS,  LiKDT.-CoLONBL  Thomas  Walxbr,  Higginsbrook,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
tHiGHETT,  John  Moore. 
HiLLy  Charles  Wm.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 
Hill,  George,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Hill,  Luxe  M.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
fHiLL,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements. 
Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fHiLLARY,  George,  Durban,  Natal. 
HiLLMAN,  George  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hills,  T.  Ago,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  HiTCHiNS,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hodgson,  Hon.  Frederic  M.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
fHoBT,  Uno  Bok,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
fHoFFMEiSTEB,  C.  R.,  Barristcr-at-Law,  Singapore. 
HoFMETR,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hogg,  Charles  Edward,  C.E.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hogg,  Hbnrt  Roughton,16  Market  Buildings,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne 

Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 
Holdship,  George,  JJ*.,  3  Brent  Terrace,  Roslyn  Gardens,  Darlinghurst, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Holdship,  Thomas  H.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hole,  Hugh  Marshall,  Civil  Commissioiur,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Hole,  Willum,  Jahore,  Straits  Settlements, 
Holland,  Cutler  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 
Holland,  John  A.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tHoLLiNS,  Richard  R.,  P.  0.  Box  2S9,  Jolianne^urg,  Transvaal;  and  Pretoria, 
tHoLLis,  A.  Claud,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Zanzibar. 
Holmes,  John  R.,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
HoLBOTD,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia.  ^ 

G  r 
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1 887  Holt,  Basil  A.,  care  of  AusiralioH  Joint  Stock  Bani,  Croydon,  Qiteensland, 

1887  fSoLT,  Walteb  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1894  HoLTOM,  Habold,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1888  HoLWELL,  CsABLBS  A.,  COTS  of  Mcssrs,  Savage  j"  Hill,  Durban,  Hiatal, 

1889  tHoKAN,  Leonard  E.  B.,  P,0,  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1890  HomsT,  Bichabd,  12  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Mexico, 

1898  HooDy  Augustus  W.  Governor  of  the  Prison,  Belize,  British  Sonduras, 

1884  fHoPB,  C.  H.  S.,  Maretimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia, 

1884  fHoPB,  James  Williav,  M.R.C.F.,  Fremanile,  Western  Australia. 

1897  Hope,  T.C,  M.D.,  Gedong,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1892  HoFoooD,  JoRK  EooAB,  St.  George*s  Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1890  HoFKiKS,  T.  HoLLis,  Toumsville,  Queensland, 

1888  HoFLBT,  HoK.  Mb.  Justice  Williak  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  fHoBDEBN,  Edwabd  Cabb,  21 1  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1 897     tHoBDEBN)  Samuel,  Betford  Hall,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1892     HoBN|  Thomas  Sutheblakd,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1890     tHoBNABBOOX,  Chablbs  a.,  Gilles  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1884  HoBSFOBD,  Hon.  Dayid  Babnes,  M.L.C.,   Beceiver-General,   Port  <f 
Spain,  Trinidad, 

HoBSFOBDi  Samuel  L.,  M.L.C.,  St,  Kitts, 

HoBTON,  Alfbed  Gt.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Hose,  Bt.  Bbv.  Oeoboe  F.,  'D,T).,Lord  Bishop  of  Singapore  and  Sarawai, 

Bishop* s  House,  Singapore, 
HosxENy  JosiAH  E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
HosxEN,  WiLLUM,  P,  O,  Box  667,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fHosMEB,  Captain  Edwabd  A.  C,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
HoTSON,  John.  Newport  Freezing  Works,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HowABD,  John  Wm.,  Bulawayo,  Matabdeland, 
HowAT,  Gboboe,  130  (iueen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
HowATSoN,  Hon.  William,  MJi.C.,  Port  of  Spatn,  Trinidad, 
Howie,  James,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
HuBBABD,  H.  Malcolm,  care  of  Messrs,  McPhiUips,  Wootien  ^  Barnard, 

Victoria,  British  Cdumbia, 
f  HuDDABT,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Hudson,  Oeobqe,  J.P.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colcny, 
Hudson,  G.  Wbepobd,  care  of  G.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Ciml  Service  Club,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Hudson,  Hebbebt  L.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fHuDSON,  Walteb  E.,  P,0,  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tHuoKES,  Commandeb  B.  Jukes,  B^. 
HuoHEs,  Oswald,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
f  Hughes-Hughes,  T.  W. 
HuLBTT,  George  Herbert,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  P.O.  Box 

230,  Durban,  Natal, 
HuLETT,  James  Liegb,  MX.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal. 
Hull,  Obqbob  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

fHcLL,  W.  WlNSTANLET. 


1894 
1881 
1897 

1896 
1896 
1896 
1887 
1894 
1895 
1879 
1896 
1896 

1885 
1883 
1887 

1886 
1894 
1880 
1896 
1887 
1894 

1884 
1887 
1884 


1898  j  HuiCBif,HsNBTG.,MJast,C.£,.  Verulam,  Nciu:. 
HFKBETS,  OcTAVirs.   Chief  Begi^rar 
Leeward  Islands,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 


1880  I  HuMFHBETS.  OcTAvxts.  ChUf  Begistrar  of  the    Supreme   Court  of  the 
s,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 
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Tearof 

Beotian. 
1889     Hunt,  Wai/tbb  B.,  AuditoT'General,  JSastau,  Bahamas, 
1894     HuMTBB,  Cecil  W.,  care  qfE,  Benton,  Eeq,,  Benmark,  South  Australia, 
1894     HxTMCTB,  Chablbs  H.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  HuifTBBy  Charles  Thomsok,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  HuMTEB,  Dayid,  Government  RaUvoays,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  HuMTHB,  Hamiltok,  Chi^  Polios  Afaffistrate,  Suva,  F{ji  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 

1896  tHuMTEBy  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Lunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1897  HxTBBXLLy  William,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland, 

1890  HuTCHiNS,  Dayid  E.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Caps  Town,  Caps  Colony, 

1896  HuTCHiMSOx,  Gborob  H.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1897  Hutchhtson,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Joseph  T.,  H.A.,  Grenada, 

West  Indies, 
1883     HuTTov,  Hon.  Chables  William,  M.LJI.,  Bondebosch;  Cape  Colony, 

1893  HuTTOK,  Edwabd  M.,  H.A.,  Begistrar,  Supreme  Court,  G^akar, 

1894  HuTTOV,  John  Knox,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1887     t^UTTOK,  J.  Mount,  Chongarrie  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Cfoongarrie,  Western 

Australia, 
1892     HxrrroN,  Wnxiur,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

1885  Hyam,  Abraham,  P,0.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1897     Htams,  Fbajtei  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 


1 897  Ievebs,  Bobert  Lancelot,  Mount  levers,  Boyal  Park,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1884  Ikin,  Ret.  Alfbed,  D.I).,  Point,  Natal, 

1880  Im  Thubn,  Eyebabd  F.,  C.M.a.,  Pomeroon  Biver,  British  Guiana, 

1894  Inoall,  William,  F.B.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 

1894  flNOUS)  Hon.  James,  M.L.A.,  Dean's  Place,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Inolis,  Wm.  Wood,  P,0.  Box  2056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895  Innis,  Thomas  Walbond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius. 

1891  TONS,  Fbedebicx  F.,  Kenilworth  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Ibeland,  J.    8.  A.,  M.B.  {Surgeon  Superintendent  Indian  Emigration 
Service), 

1884  Ibish,  Geobob  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 

1801  Ibvine,  Hans  W.  H.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1891  Ibtino,  Robebt  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonisation  Co., 
Kojonup,  Western  Australia. 

1897  Isaac,  Geobob  Michael,  P.O.  Box  75,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 
1886  f  Isaacs,  Batid,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Isaacs,  Emanuel,  P.O,  Box  1,  Maf eking,  British  Bschuanaland, 

1883  IsEMONOEB,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Singapore. 


1 883  Jack,  A.  Hnx,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1881  Jackson,  Hon.  Capt.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Seereimry,  GihraUar, 

1890  Jackson,  Bobebt  E.,  Q.C.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1897  fJAOOB,  WnxiAK  F.,  Feilding,  New  Zealand, 

1888  t  Jacobs,  Isaac,  72  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1897  Jacobs,  Montagu,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland* 

1898  Jacobsbn,  H.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1897 

1884 

1876 

1894 
1898 
1895 

1881 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1895 
1882 

1893 
1893 
1872 
1893 
1889 
1882 
1895 
1889 

1895 
1895 
1891 
1898 
1884 

1883 
1895 
1894 
1891 
1896 
1888 
1889 
1889 

1885 
1881 

1885 
1894 
1890 
1894 


Jaoosb,  John  Wm.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

fJiiais,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.B.G.S.y  L.S.A.  (Ei>g.)>  2   CoUiw  Street^ 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
fJAiCBS,  J.  WxLLUH,  F.G.S.,  Tanosori,  Blakehurst,  Sydney,  New  Souik 

Wales. 
James,  Philip  Hauohton,  Devon  Lodge,  Balf  Way  Tree,  Jamaica, 
Jameson,  Adah,  M.B.,  CM.,  Perth,  Western  Awtralia. 
Jameson,  George,  Canterbury  FarvMri  Co-opereUive  Co.,  Ckrietchurck, 

New  Zealand, 
f  Jameson,  Db.  L.  S.,  C.B.,  Bulawayo,  Matahdeland, 
Jameson,  Hon.  Robebt,  MJL.C,  Durban,  Natal, 
Jamibson,  Edmund  C,  P.  O,  Box  357^  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Jamieson,  Oeobgb,  CM.G.y  R3.M,  Consul,  Shanghai,  China. 
f  Jamibson,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jamison,  William  T. 

Jabdine,  C.  E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Jabdine,  John  F.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Jabbbtt,  Michael  Lewis,  M.H.C.S.E.,  L.B.C  J*.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbrc, 

West4frioa, 
Jabtis,  Leslie,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

Jblucoe,  R.  Vincent,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
f  Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Jenkins,  Abthub  Boobbs,  Durban,  Natal, 

fJBPPE,  Cabl,  Barrister 'Ot'Law,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Jeppe,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jbppb,  Julius,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jebningham,   H.E.  Sib  Hubert  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Jbssop,  Willum  H.,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
tJoEi^  Louis,  P.O.  Box  232,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Joel,  Woolf,  J.  P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
t  Johnson,  Fbank  W.  F.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Johnson,  Fbedebick  William,  A.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department 

ColoTnbo,  Ceylon, 
fJoRNSON,  Jambs  Anoas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Johnson,  Josbph  C.  F.,  Adelaide,  Sottth  Australia, 
Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
f  Johnston,  David  W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  • 
Johnston,  Douglas  H.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Sib  Habby  H.,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul- 6feneral,  l^nis. 
f  Johnston,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  Pbbcival,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  Jf-  Jones,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chambers,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Johnston,  Thomas  Q.,care  of  Hon,  W.  D.  Stewart,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  Ncv 

Zealand. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Waltbb  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Johnstone,  H.  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hul\fax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Johnstone,  Robert,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Jones,  Alfred,  Savdakan,  British  North  Borneo. 


Tear  of 
Blection. 

1889 

1884 

1888 

1889 
1888 
1891 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1896 
1891 

1873 
1882 
1890 
1884 
1889 
1884 
1897 
1894 
1884 

1893 
1896 
1889 
1886 


1890 
1894 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1896 

1884 
1889 
1880 
1877 
1889 
1893 
1883 

1884 
1889 
1897 
1886 
1888 
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fJoKSs,  Chablbs  T.,  M.L.A.,  St.  Davids,  Wyvherg,  Cape  Colony, 

f  JoNBS)  Edward,  C.E.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

JoNBS,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Adelaide   South 

Australia, 
iJoms,  Evan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Jokes,  Captain  Hbskbth,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
JoKBS,  John  R.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
JoKBS,  J.  Thoicas,  Bradjield,  Barbados, 

JoNBSy  Mathbw,  Assistant  Colonial  Surveyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
JoNxSy  Oswald,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 

Jones,  Fhiuf  Sydnst,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Jones,  Commandeb  K  D.  Paget,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Jones,  Ronald  M.,   South  African  Exploration   Co.,  Kimberley,   Cape 

Colony, 
Jones,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  S.  Twentyhan,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Jones,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  H.  Htndxan,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Jonb9,  Wm.  Hebbebt,  278  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
t  Jokes,  Sib  W.  H.  Quatle. 

JovES,  WiLLLAM  T.,  8  ColUns  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  JoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal, 
JoBDisoN,  Fbank,  Gvoelo,  Matabdeland, 
JosBPH,  Huoh  Gobe,  Trichinopcly,  India, 
Joseph,  S.  A.,  Midhurst,  Nelson  Street,  WooUahra,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
JuDD,  Albebt  G.,  P,0,  Boss  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Junius,  Henbt  G.,  P,0,  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Justice,  Majob-Gekebal  W.  Clive,  CM.G. 
JuTA,  Hon.  Sib  HE2ntT  H.,  Q.C.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


Keats,  Hebbebt  F.  C,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Kbekan,  James,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

f  Keiowin,  Thobias  Hekbt,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fKEiTH,  John  T.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Kelly,    Hon.  Mb.   Justice   H.  G.,  Akassa,  Niger  Territories,   West 

Africa, 
f  Kellt,  Jakes  John,  Ellimaita,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  Eeltt,  'Wiluax,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
Kemp,  Hon.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Kbhslet,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Kbmslet,  John,  Bustenburg,  Transvaal, 

Kenkedy,  Chables  Duoald,  Browning  Street,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Kennedy,    James    Hutchinson,    Treasurer,   Chartered  Co.,    Salisbury, 

Mashonaland, 
Kenny,  W.,  M.D.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service), 
Kent,  Willluc  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Kebgabiou,  E.  de,  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Dutch  Guiana. 
Kbbmode,  Robbbt,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania. 
f  Kebry,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge,  Bemmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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Tear  of 


Election. 
1897 
1895 

1882 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1891 
1888 

1882 
1888 
1897 
1886 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1884 

1894 
1886 
1896 
1878 
1883 
1895 

1886 
1896 

1893 

1878 

1897 

1887 
1893 
1890 
1896 
1895 
1890 
1876 
1889 
1884 

1882 

1883 

1885 


Kbttlb,  Nathamibl,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

KswLBTy  CiLULLsa,  M.  A.,  SL  Ct/pHan*s  Grammar  School,  KimberUy,  Cape 

Colony, 
f  Ebtnbs,  Richabd  R.,  Ket/neton,  South  Australia, 
fEiDDLBy  William,  WaUmndrie  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Wale$. 
EiosoNy  John  Fbxall  Wm.,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
KiLBT,  Hbmbt  Q,f  Bentham,  Hunters  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
EiNOAiDi  JoHK,  P.O.  Box  2186,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
KnxQ,  HoK.  Philip  Q.,  M.L.C.y  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
iKjoxQ,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
Kinosmill,  W.  T.,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Kinsman,  W.  fl.,  Durban,  Natal, 
\KxBJL,  William,  Townsville,  Queensland. 

KiVKKR,  Jamxs,  South  British  Insurance  Co,,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
EiBKwooD,  Jamrs  0.,  P,  0.  Box  228,  Johannesburg,  JVansvaaL 
EiBTON,  Captain  Q-bobqb,  Feilding,  New  Zealand. 
KiBCB,   Daniel  Montaoub,  F.R.G.S.|  P.O.    Box   668,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Kitchen,  John  H.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
KiTHBBy  William,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
Knafp,  J.  C,  P.O.  Box  98,  Bulawayo,  MataJbeldand, 
Knbvbtt,  J.  S.  K.  DE,  2  Bue  de  Loxum,  Brussels. 
Knight,  Abthxtb,  Audit  Office,  Singapore. 
Knight,  Claud  Hope,  A.M.Iiist.C.E.^  JaUipan,  Estado  de  Vera  Crui, 

Mexico. 
KinoHT,  J.  Chablbs  E.,  Barrister-at^Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Knollts,  Hon.  Sib  Clement  C,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
Knollts,  DiAJOB  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Knox,  Hon.  Edwabd,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Sugar  Boning  Co,,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Knox,  Edwabd  B.  J.,  MJnstC.E.,  A.R.U.A.,  Band  Cluh,  Johannesburg, 

TransvaaL. 
Knox,  William,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  K(bnig,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius. 
f  KoHLBB,  Chablbs  W.  H.,  Biverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony, 
KoLL,  Otto  H.,  P.  0.  Box  1401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
KoPKE,  Hebmann,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fKoTHABi,  Jbhangib  H.,  KoTachi,  India. 
JKbibl,  Ret.  H.  T. 

f  KuHB,  Henbt  R.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Caps  Colony, 
Ktnset,  Sib  Wiluam  R.,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector^ 

General  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Ktshb,  James  Wm.  Nobton,  Begistrar  of  the  Courts,  Hong  Kong. 

fLAODEN,  Sib  Godfbbt  Ybatman,  K.C.M.G.,    The  Besidency,  Maseru, 

Basutoland,  South  Africa, 
Laino,  Hon.  John,  M.L^.,  Blaokwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony, 
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Year  of 
Eleotiou. 

1889  I  Lamb,  Tompsok,  Livtrpool  Street,  Dunedin,  Niw  Zealand, 

1895  Laminoton,   H.E*  Bioht  Hon.    Lord,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1880  Lampbkt,  Subobon  Libut.-Colonkl  J.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Army  Medical  Staf, 

1897  Lancb,  Thomas  H.,  HorsUy  Dovm,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1880  Landalb,  Albxakdeb,  Mdboume  Club,  Australia, 

1885  Landalb,  Robbbt  H.,  DrniiHquin,  New  South  Wales, 
1884  fLAMO,  WiLLTAMy  Mdbowms  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1894  Laxgdalb,  Captain  Fbxdebick  Lbnox,  Wakaya,  Fiji, 

1897     Laitooon,  Chablbs  P.,  122  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1888  Lanodon,  Hbnby  J.,  122  WiUiam  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1882  Lakob,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  tI*^nw»tAN,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1895  Lanoton,  Hon.  Eowabd,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1894  fliANOTBBB,  Chablbs  Wm.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1878     tl-^i^ACHt  Hon.  W.  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  M.H.B.,  The  Camp,  Dunedin^  New 

Zealand. 
1897     Laubibb,  Rt.  Hon.  Sm  Wilfbib,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1895  Law,  Chablbs  F.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1889  fLAWLBT,  Alfbbd  L.,  Beira,  East  Africa, 

1889     Lawbbncb,  Jambs,  MX  A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  Latton,  Bbndtshb,  Messrs,  Gibb,  Livingston,  f  Co,,  Hong  Kong, 
1892     fLEA,  JiTLiAK  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.B.C.S.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Lbacocx,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.LC.,  Barbados, 

1896  tl*"^*!  Gbobgb,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1889  fLsBCH,    H.  W.    Chambbb,    LLJ).,   State    Treasurer,   Perak,    Straits 

Settlements, 
1883     fLsBCH,  John  Boubxe  Massbt,  Kinta,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements, 

1897  Lbefb,  Henby  £.,  7%e  Residency,  Botumah,  Fiji, 

1895  Lbfbybb,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1880     Lbggb,  Libut.-Colonbl  W.  Vincsnt,  B.A.,  Cullemwood  House,  St,  Mary*s, 

Tasmania, 
1894     Lb  Huntb,  Hon.  Gbobgb  Buthven,  M.E.C.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Fort 

Louis,  Mauritius, 
1877     Lbmbbbo,  p.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883     Lb  MBsxmiBB,  Cecil  J.  B.,  The  Camac  Mills,  Batticaha,  Ceylon, 
1880     Lb  Mi]iBB,  Hippolttb,  Jun.,  Boss  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 

1896  fLEMPBiEBB,  John  Thomson,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1897  tLsNz,  Otto,  P,  0,  Box  92,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896     Lbonabd,  Chablbs,  P,0,  Box  46,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  Lbonabd,  Hon.  James  W.,  Q.O.,  The  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
1883     Lbonabd,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1886     Lbppbb,  Chablbs  H.,  F.B.G.S.,  P,0,  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal, 

1896  Lb  Boux.  T),  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1889     f Leslie,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
1889     Lbuchabs,  John  W.,  MX.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 

1891  fLBTBT,  Jambs  A.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1897  Lbyi,  Joseph,  Lulington,  Princes  Street,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1897  ^^Vf  ^ov,  Nathaniel,  M.L.C,  Liverpool,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1882     Lett,  Abthub,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 

1893 

1881 

1S80 


1891 
1880 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1892 
1896 
1897 

1887 
1886 
1895 
1879 

1892 

1892 

1884 
1894 
1882 
1896 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1893 
1895 

1883 
1889 
1888 
1884 
1391 

1878 

1883 


Lewis,  Allan  Wbllbslet,  Barrister-at-Law,  8t.  Gtorgit^  Oreiiad<h 

Lewis,  Jacx)b  Wm.,  Lumley  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 

tLswis,  Neil  Elliott,  M.H.A«,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart,  Ttumonia  {CorrC' 

eponding  Secretary). 
Lewis,  Robebt  £.,  414  LUUe  CoUine  Street,  Melbourne,  AtuiraUa, 
Lewis,  Hon.  Sm  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tLEWis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tLiDDLE,  Fbbdebic  C,  BandGub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
LiDDLB,  HoBACB  S.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  TrasMvaal. 
Liebmann,  Henry  B.,  Wynyard  Square,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Ltbbmann,  Fbof.  Jambs  A.,  Diocesan  College,  Bondeboach,  Cape  Colony* 
Lincoln,  Gabriel,  Civil  Service^  Fort  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Lindsay,  David,  F.R  G.S.,  Coofgardie,  Western  Australia, 
Lindsay,  Henry  Lill,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State, 
Lindsay,  John  H.,  Boyal  Survey  Dept,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
tLiNDUP,  Walter,  Fairview  Tower,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 
LiFp,  Charles,  J.F.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony. 
LissNER,  Hon.  Isidor,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
fLiTKiE,  Emil  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Little,  Eobert  McEwen,  Kudah,  West  Coast,  British  North  Borneo, 
tLivBRSiDOE,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry,  The 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Llewelyn,  His  Honour  Bobert  B.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator,  BcUhurst, 

Gambia. 
Lloyd,  Charles  Wm.,  Hayfield,  Granville  Heights,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Lloyd,  G.  Hamilton. 

Lloyd,  Lancelot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Locke,  John,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 
fLocKWARD,  Henry.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Loftie,  Rowley  C,  J.P.,  Government  Resident,  Albany,  Western  Australia* 
LooAN,  James  D.,  M.L.A.,  Matjerfontein,  Cape  Colony. 
Long,  Edward  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Long,  Hon.  W.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
LoNGDEN,  Herbert  T.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 
LoNGDEN,  "W.  H.,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 
LoNGLBY,  Hon.  J.  Wilberforce,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  M.P.P.,  Halifax ^  Nova 

Scotia. 
Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tLouDSER,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Lote,  J.  R.,  99  Baihurst  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
LovEDAY,  Richard  ICelsby,  M.V.R.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
LovELL,  Edward  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.  B.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 

Africa. 
LovELL,  Hon.    Francis   H.,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,    M.R.C.S.E.,    Surgeon- 
General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
JtLoYBLY,  Lieut.-Colonel  Jambs  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Ausiraliet, 


Tear  of 
Bleocioiu 

1896 

1896 

1898 

1897 

1895 

1886 

1895 
1890 
1894 
1897 
1895 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1896 
1886 
1880 
1883 
1893 

1895 
1883 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1889 

1893 
1S96 
1897 
1887 
1883 

1885 

1894 
1891 
1892 

1896 
1896 

1885 
1882 
1891 
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fLoTSLT,  Wx.  H.  C,  M.A.IJI1K,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

LoTBKOBB,  Harbt  C,  P,0.  Bm  238,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

Low,  HncBT  J.,  321  Dorchester  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Lows,  Fbbdkbick  G.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

LowLBs,  John  I.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australatia,  Coolgardie,   Western 

Australia, 
tLuABD,  HoK.  Edwabb  ChaukcT|  1iLC.P.|  Plantation  La  Bonne  Intention, 

British  Guiana. 
fLucAB,  Alsxandbb  B.,  Kntgersdorp,  TVansvaal. 
JjVCAB,  a.  B.  B.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Lucas,  K«v.  D.  V.,  MA.,  B.D.,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Lucas,  CAPTAiif  Gould  A.,  Durban,  Natal, 
fLuCAs,  Philip  i>b  N.,  Krugersdorp,  TVansvaal. 
LuMB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaiea. 
LuxQAiB,  Gbobob,  Store-keeper  General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
tLuxsDBNy  Datid,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ltbll,  Andbhw,  37  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tLmANy  Hkkby  H.|  74  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Lynch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
Lyons,  Chablbs,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Lyons,  Habby  S.,  **Moon"  Office,  Pritchard  Street  East,  Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal. 
Lys,  Qodtrby,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lyttblton,  Thb  Hon.  and  Ret.  Albbbt  Victob,  M.A.,  Bloen^onfein, 

Orange  Free  State. 

Maasdobp,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  C.  G.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Mabbn,  a.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  TVansvaal. 
Macabthxtb,  AbThub  H.,  87  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Macabthxtb,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  499,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Macabthub,  £.  J.  Bayly,  care  of  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Macabthy,  Thos.  G.,  Phcenix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Macaskib,  John  C,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus, 
Macaulay,  John  May,  Bulawayo,  Matabeldand. 
MacBbidb,  Bobbbt  K.,  C.M.G.,  MJnstC.E. 
Macdonald,  C.  Falconab  J.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Claudx  A.,    Wantabadgery,    Wagga   Wagga,  New  South 

WaUs. 
MacDonald,  H.E.  Sib  Claudb  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Peking,  China. 
Macdonald,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  3051,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
MacDonald,  Ebbnezbb,  Kamilaroi,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

WaUs. 
Macdonald,  Gbobgb,  Director  of  Education,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Macdonald,  Bby.  J.    Middlbton,  H.M.  Bengal  Chaplain,   Nowgong, 

Central  India. 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 
Macdouoall,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
tMACDowALL,  Day  Host,  M.P.,  Prince  Albert,  NW.T,,  Canada, 
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Year  of 
Kieotioo. 

1889 

1884 

1888 

1881 

1886 

1890 

1897 

1896 

1881 

1886 

1883 

1893 

1891 

1895 

1895 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1887 

1884 
1886 
1892 
1891 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1882 
1880 
1883 

1897 
1880 
1896 
1886 
1886 
1895 
1897 
1882 
1889 
1879 
1896 
1893 
1896 
1882 

1897 
1880 
1887 


MacEwek,  Hon.  Axexandeb  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hon^  Kong. 

f  Macfarlanb,  Jambs,  Newlands,  Bobart,  Tasmania. 

Macfablams,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Otiatoa,  Canada. 

Macfablane,  Robbbt,  M.y.R.y  Hdrrismithf  Orange  Free  State. 

MacFablanb,  Rodebick,  Hudson's  Bag  Co.j  Winnipeg^  Canada. 

Macfee,  K.  N.y  45  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

tMACFiE,  Robbet  a.,  Estancia  Perloy  LuguUlo,  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

MacGill,  William  G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Macolashak,  Lieut. -Colokel  John  C,  C.M.G. 

Macolashak,  Neil,  J.P.,  c/o  Chartered  Company,  UnUali,  Mashonaland. 

MacGbeoob,  William,  Australian  Club,  Melboume,  AustraHa. 

Machattib  Thomas,  Alexandeb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Baikurst,  New  South  Waies. 

MAaNTOSH,  James,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Townsville,  QuesTuland. 

Macxat,  ^neas  D.,  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Co.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
fMACKAT,  A.  W.,  Neumgton  CoUege,  Stanmore,  Sydney,  New  SouthWales. 
Mackat,  Geobge,  Marzelsfontein,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackat,  James,  Strathreay,  Feilding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
fMACXAY,  John  Kenneth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales. 
Mackellab,  Hon.  Cha&les  E.,  MX.C.,  M.B.,  131  Macquaris  Strtst, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  }!£acKenzie,  Ret.  John,  Hankey,  Cape  Colony. 
JklAOUiNziE,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackenzie,  Wiluam,  Castlereagh,  Dikoya,  Ceylon. 
fMACKiNNON,  W.  K.,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan,  Victoria^  Amstralia. 
fMAcLABEN,  David,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
fMACLBAN,  NoBMAN,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
MacLeod,  Mubdoch,  Brighton,  Methoume,  Australia. 
Macphebson,  John,  3348  G  Street,  San  Diego,  California,  U.8.A. 
McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  jUUigua. 
McCallxtm,  H.E.  Majob  Henby  Edwabo,  RJS.,  C.M.G.,  Government 

House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
McCallxtm,  WiujAM,  P.  O.  Box  155,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McCabtht,  James  A.,  Solicitor^  General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
McCabthy,  Robebt  H.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  qf  Spain,  IHnidad. 
fMcCAUQHAN,  Patbick  K.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tMcCAUOHEY,  Samttel,  Coonohg,  Urana,  New  South  Wales. 
fMcCoNNELL,  James,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vuna,  Fyi. 
McCowat,  Robebt  L.,  P.O.  Box  318,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
McCbab,  Fabquhab  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McCmxocH,  Alexandbb,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
McCuLLOCH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Melboume,  Australia. 
McCuLLOuoH,  Hon.  Willlam,  M.L.C.,  High  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
McDonald,  Dabent  H.,  Assistant  TVeasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
McDonald,  Ebnesf  E.,  Government  Secretariat,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
McEachabn,  Malcolm  D.,  Goathland,  Balaclava  Road,  Melboume,  Aus- 

tralia. 
McEtoy,  Willlam,  Melboume,  Australia. 
McFabland,  Robebt,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales, 
McGayin,  E.  W.,  East  Street,  Poona,  India. 


Tear  of 
SeotioQ. 

1898 

1895 

1889 

1883 

1887 

1895 

1888 

1888 

1881 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1883 
1895 

1883 
1878 

1884 
1894 
1892 
1895 
1888 
1896 
1892 
1884 
1890 
1895 
1895 
1894 


1896 
1895 
1890 
1897 
1882 
1897 

1890 
1890 
1898 
1887 
1894 
1894 

1885 
1896 
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McOiBBOir,  R.  D.,  Q.C.y  St,  James  s  Club,  Montreal,  Canada, 

fMcGouN,  Archibald,  Jun.,  181  St.  James  Street,  Montreal^  Canada, 

McOowAN,  Robert  J.,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 

McGrath,  Hon.  Gborge,  Charlemont,  Jamaica, 

tMcGREooRy  Albxandbr,  J.P.,  Sondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

McGuiRB,  Feux,  M.H.R.,  Mount  Royal,  Hawera,  New  Zealand, 

McHardy,  Alexander,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

McHaro,  James  A.,  Messrs,  Brooks,  McGlashan,  ^  McHarg,  Flinders  Lane, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
McIlwraith,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.y  Bruibane,  Queensland. 
tMclLWRAiTH,  John,  Port  Eliedbeth,  Cape  Colony » 
McIlwraith,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McItor,  James  Balfour,  De  Aar^  Cape  Colony, 
McEillioan,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
McKiNKON,  Neil  R.,  F.R.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
McLaren,  J.  Gordon,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Coolgardie,  Western 

Australia, 
tMcLEAN,  George,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMcIiEAN,  R.  D.  DoroLAS,  M.H.R.,  Marackakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand 

(^Corresponding  Secretary), 
tMcLsoD,  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
f  McMillan,  Frederick  D.,  P.O.  Box  1541,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
McNaughton,  Colin  B.,  Forest  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
McNellan,  JohnF.,  P.O.  Box  2162,  Johannesburg,  T\ransvaal, 
McNbss,  Jambs  £.,  Natal  Government  Railways,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
Maoaret,  William  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fMAOER,  Wm.  Kelk,  J. p.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Mair,  George,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
Major,  Hon.  Charles,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  John^s,  Antigua, 
Malan,  Commander  C.  F.  db  M.,  RN.,  Merindol,  Kearsney,  Natal, 
tMALCOLM,  George  W.,  Oriental  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Malcolm,  Jambs,  Exchange  Comer,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Malcolm,  Hon.  0.  D.,  Q.C.,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahama*. 
Mallett,  Percy  Wm.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fMAN,  Colonel  Ale2cander,  C.M.G. 

Manchee,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales, 
Mandt,  Frank,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mamipold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbeie,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Mant,  Charles  F.,   Grand  Canary  Coaling  Co,,  Las  Palmas,  Grand 

Canary, 
tMARAis,  Christian  L.,  SteUenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
IMarais,  Johannes  H.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Marais,  Peter  H.,  Highbury,  Wynburg,  Cape  Colony, 
tMARKS,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Amtf  alia* 
fMARKS,  Herbert  T.,  P.O,  Box  1941,  Johannesburg,  Trant^aaL 
Marks,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  80  Victoria  Street,  Darlinghurst,   Sydney^  New 

South  Wales. 
f Marshall,  Alfred  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australm^ 
Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  Oriental  Estates  Co,,  Port  Louis,  Moutifinn, 
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tMuasBALLy  HaimT  B.,  Heidelherg,  TrammaU 

fMABSHALLy   Major   Kobbbt    S.,   Eve    Leary   Barracks^    Georgetotim 

British  Guiana, 
Mabshmak,  Johk,  Avonndei  Ckristchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Mabsland,  Lukb  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Mabtik,  Delos  J.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

Martin,  Coloitel  Sib  Richard  £.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bulawago,  Maiaheldand, 
Mabtik,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jatnaica, 
f  Mabzbiti,  C.  Z.,  M.R. A.S.,  Rowley,  Balangoda,  Ceylon, 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice^  British  Guiana, 
tMATCHAiCy  John  E.,  l^ort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

tMATHiBSON,  John,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Mattbrson,  Chablbs  H.,  Rajid  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
tMATTHBWs,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  P.  0,  Box  437,  Johannesburg,  Transva€U, 
fMAVND,  Edwabd  a.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
Mattnsbll,  Horatio  E.,  M.B.,  4  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Maubicb,  M.  Sidnbt,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Mattbicb,  Kichabd  Thelwall,  Fourth  Creek,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
fMATBOOOBDATO,  Thbodobe  E.,  Local  Commandant  of  Police,  Papho, 

Cyprus  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
tMAXWBLL,  Fbedbbic  M.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Maxwell,  Hon.  Joseph  Rbnneb,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Chi^  Magistrate,  Gambia^ 

West  Africa. 
Maxwell,  Majob  Thomas,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Lower  UmfoUsi, 

Zululand. 
Maxwell,  Wiobam  M.,  P.O.  Box  689,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Maxwell,   H.E.  Sir  William  Edwabd,  K.C.M.&.,  Government  House, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Mat,  Cobnbuts,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Maybon,  John  Or.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal, 
Maybbs,  Joseph  Bbiggs,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guiana. 
fMATNARD,  Captain  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg,  7}ransvaa2. 
Mead,  Frederick,  South  African  Breweries,  Lim.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Mbars,  James  Edward,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Mbeson,  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
tMBQGiNSON,  Wharram,  Carolina,  Watawala,  Ceylon. 
tMELHADO,  William,  H.B.M.  Consul,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Honduras, 
Mblyill,  Samuel,  Surveyor- GeneraTs  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fMELYiLL,  E.  H.  v.,    Land  Surveyor,  P.O,  Box   719,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Melyille,  Hon.  George,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  John\  Antigua, 
Mendblssohn,  Isidor,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Mendelssohn,  Sidney,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
Menendbz,  M.  R.,  Deputy  Consul -General,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Mennie,  Jambs  0.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Mebceb,  John,  Otto^s  Kopje  Mining  Company,  Kimberley,  Capt  Colony, 
fMBBBDiTH,  The  Yen.  Abchdbacon  Thomas,  Singapore, 
tMEBBDiTH-EAYE,  Clabencb  Eay,  Mciringen,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 
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Mbsewbtheb,  Edwabd  Mabsh,  Inspwtor  of  PriBons,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Mbbiyalb,  Gbobgb  M.,  Messrs,  Gibbs,  Bright,  ^  Co,,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

MsBBiHAW,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

Mbssbb,  Allan  E.,  Aitomey-at-Law,  3  Cr^al  Street,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana, 

Mbssbbtt,  Alfbbd,  M.  a.,  Rector,  Boyal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius^ 

Mkudkll,  "William,  cJo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

MicHABLis,  GU8TAVB  E.,  carc  of  Messrs.  L.  j-  E,  Wertheimer,  Frankfurt' 
on-the-Maine,  Germany. 

fMiCHAU,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony, 

MicHBLL,  BoLANS  L.  N-,  JHstrict  Commissioner^  Limassol,  Cyprus, 

MiCHiEy  Albxakdeb,  c/o  Chart^ed  Bank  qf  India^  Shanghai,  China, 

MiCHiB,  Alexakdeb,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin^  New  Zealand. 

Mu>DLEBR0OK.  JoHN  E-,  Premier  Studio^  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

MiDDLBTON,  Jambs  Gowing,  M.D,,  8  Rue  des  Capucines^  Paris. 

MiDDLBTONy  Hob.  Mb.  Justice  John  Page,  Lamaca,  Cyprus, 

MiDDLBTOKy  William,  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

MiDDLBTON,  William  Hbbbt,  Durban,  Natal, 

Miles,  Alfbbd  H.,  Messrs,  Murray,  Roberts  ^  Co.,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

tMiLBSy  Chables  Geobob,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Miles,  £.  D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

MiLBT,  Wm.  Kildabb,  L.B.C.P.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emi* 
gration  Service). 

MiLFORD,  Ebnbst  A.,  Caims,  Queensland. 

MiLLAB,  C.  Gibson,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

MiLLBN,  Henrt,  Curator,  Botanical  Station,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

Miller,  Allibteb  M.,  Goldfields  of  Matabeleland  Ltd.,  Bulawayo, 
Matabeleland. 

MiLLBB,  William  Akbbman,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Jamaica.     * 

Mills,  Editabd  C.  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Mills,  Jambs,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

MiLBB,  William,  12  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

MiLNBB,  H.E.  Sib  Alfred,  G.C.M.G.,  K.O.B.,  Government  House,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony, 

fMiLTON,  Abthdb  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

MiKCHiN,  Edwabd  C,  Christchurch,  New  T^aland. 

MiTCBELL,  Charles,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Mitchell,  H.E.  Liedt.-Colonbl  Sib  Chables  B.  H.,  G.C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment House,  Singapore, 

Mitchell,  Jambs  G.,  Etham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

MiTFOBD,  Hon.  C.  Bubnbt,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Mizzi,  M.  A.  M.,  Valletta,  Malta. 

tMooo,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

MoiB,  Bobbbt  N.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

MoiB,  Thomas  W.  G.,  P,0,  Box  2636,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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1 892     MOLBSWORTH,  BoBBBT  A.,  MUtoffong,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Justraiia  ;  tmd 

Melbourne  Club, 

1879  MoLONST,  H.E.  Sib  C.  Altrbd,  K.CJ&I.G.,  Government  Bouee^  Grenada, 

West  Indies, 
1889     fMoLTNBUX,  Hbbbbbt,  Band  Club,  Johannetburg,  Dranevaal. 

1894  Moon,  Jambs,  Jfrican  Direct  Telegraph  Co,,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1 889     fMooBB,  AiBBBT,  New R'wer  Club,  Red  House,  Port  Elitabetk,  Oape  Colonjf, 

1889  MooBB,  Fbbdbbick  Hbicbt,  care  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  Sydney ,  Nem 

South  Wales, 
1886     fMooBB,  Jambs,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia, 
1897     MooBE,  Kbntish,  P,0  Box  7,  Johannesburg,  2Va$tsvaal. 
1883     tMooBB,  Thb  Bbt.  Obadiah,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Grammeur 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
1878     tMooBB,  WiLLUM  H.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua, 

1891  MooBB,  YoBK  T.  G.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  DistriU  Medical    Officer^ 

Stony  Hill,  Jamaica, 
1886     MoBBHBAD,  Hon.  Botd  D.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1896     MoBEY,  Edmxtnd,  Maryborough,  Queensland, 

1890  MoBOAN,  Hbnbt  Foscue,  Croydon,  Queensland, 

1876  *MoBOAir,  Hbkbt  J.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1896     MoBXFOBD,  F.  Pembbbton,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1 881     MoBBiN,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1892  MoBBis,  JoHK,  Berwick,  Fullarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1896  tMoRBis,  Moss  H.,  J.P.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 

1889  fMoBBis,  SYDmsT,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1888     MoBBisoN,  Alexandbb,  Bank  of  Africa,  Fort  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1881     fMoBBisoN,  Jambs,  J.P.,     Water   Hall,    Guildford,    Western  Australia 
{Corresponding  Secretary), 

1893  MoBT,  Edwabd  Momtaoub,  cjo  Messrs,  Goldsbrough,  Mort  j-  Co,,  Sydney ^ 

New  South  Wales, 

1877  MoBT,  Laidlbt,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1897  MoBTOX,  Bbnjamik  E.,  97  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  fMoBTON,  James,  P.O.  Bow  148,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1881  MosELBT,  HoK.  C.  H.  Hablet,   Treasurer,  Lagos,   West  Africa  (Corre^ 

spending  Secretary), 
1886     tMosMAN,  Hon.  Hugh,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1895  Moss,  £.  J.,  Foochow,  China, 

1885  fMouLDEN,  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1896  MouLSDALE,  William  E.,  Eastern  ^  Ocean  Steam  Ship  Co,,  Singapore, 
1895     MoiTAT,  Hon.  Sib  Oliver,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1888     tMoTSET,  Hembt  L.,  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

1891  MuBCKB,  H.  C.  £.,  J.P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1878  MuGOEBiDOE,  Abthub  L.,  Las  Horquetas,  Sauce  Corto,  Buenos  Ayres, 

South  America, 

1882  MuLLiNS,  Geobob  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  293  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
1888     MuLUNS,  JoHK  Fbakos  Laioj,  M.A.,  97  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

1886  t^uNBO,  Hon.  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1880  t^^^*^>  John,  J.P.,  M^zies*  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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HUBDOCH,  John  A.,  Atiamey-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

MUBPHT,  Albxandbb  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

MUBPHY,  William,  MJ).,  P.O.Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Mttbbay,  Chables  F.  K.,  M.D.,  ClaremoiU,  Cape  Colony. 

MuBBAY,  David,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fMuBBAY,  Gbobob  J.  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  MagUl,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

•fMuBBAY,  Captain  R.  Grjlxt,  R.NJR. 

HuBBAY,  RicHABD  WnxiAM,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

MuBBAY,    Williak   Abchibald,  Bothwcll,    Glen   Murray,  Auckland, 

N.Z, 
f  Mubbay-Ayniley,  Hugh  Pbbcy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Mubbay-Pbiob,  Thomas  oe  MoNTMOBExa,  Maroon,  Logan  Riuer,  Ipstoich, 

Queensland. 
MusoBAYE,  Hon.  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 
MuTOAH,  Chbistlin  Rajah  R.,  Bishop* s  Gate,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Mybbs,  Bbbtie  Cecil,  Durban,  Natal. 
Hybbs,  Hbbman,  P.O.  Box  2125,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Mybbs,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  180,  Johannesburg,  Trajuvaal, 
Mybbs,  Philip  S.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Durban,  Natal. 
Mybdco,  T.  Hewitt,  JJ?.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Nanco,  Robebt  John,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

f  Nanton,  Augustus  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

f  Napieb,  W.  J.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Nash,  Fbedebic  W.,  Oriental  Estates  Company,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

Nash,  William    Giles,    Minos   de  Bio   Tinto,  Provincia  de   Huelva, 

Spain, 
Nathan,  Alezandbb  McDowell,  TVevennion  Lodge,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica, 
Nathan,  Emilb,  P.O.  Box  195,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
tNATHAN,  Gbobgb  I.,  P.O.  Box  221,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fNATHAN,  Joseph  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Naudi,  Hon.  Alfbbd,  LL.D.,  M.C.G.,  Valletta,  Malta, 
fNEAME,  Abthub,  Macknade,  Herbert  River,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
Nebdham,  R.  R,  p.  0.  Box  62  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Neethlino,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Negus,  F.  H.  D.,  Auditor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Neil,  Pebcxyal  Clay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Nel,  Paul,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Nbsbitt,  Majob  Richabd  a.,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Neumann,  Joseph  0.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Nbvill,  The  Right  Ret.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Dunedin, 

New  Zealand. 
Netille,  Hon.  Geobgb  W.,M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
fNBWBEBBY,  Chables,  Prynnshurg,  Orange  Free  State. 
Nbwdigate,  "Wm.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fNawLAND,  Habby  Osman,  Sir^apore. 
-fNfiWLANP,  Simpson,  DwrTiside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
NswacAN,  Alpebd  Kingcome,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Newman,  Henby  Wilijam,  M.£.,  JJ?.,  Lueknow,  New  South  Wales, 


1885  I  I^EWMAN,  Walteb  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand^ 
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fKiwiLui-WiLSOK,  J.  B.|  Sdb&me  Chambers,  Adelaid$  Street,  BrisboM, 

Qmtemdand, 
NxwiTKAM, Frkdbbic  J.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
NicHOL,  William,  M.LM.E.,  Be  Burs  Consolidated  Mines,  Kmberley, 

Cape  Colony. 
f  Nichols,  Abthttb,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
'StCBOJJB,  Abtbitb,  Port  Said,  Egypt, 

fNiCHOLSON,  W.  Grbsham,  Han/ord,  Jviare  Co,,  California,  U,S,A, 
Niooll,  Augustus,  M.B.y  CM.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Nicoll,  Williah,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Queen*s  Advocate,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
NiOBTnroALB,  Percy  Athblstan,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
f  Kind,  Chablbs  £.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
NiSBiT,  Robert,  P,0,  Box  201,  Barherton,  Transvaal, 
NncH,  George  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
NoAD.  VTbllklbt  J.,  Government  Bailtoays,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
NoBLB,  JoHK,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
fNoBLB,  John,  J.P.,  SheUbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
NoBLB,  BoBERT  D'Otlet,,  Pstrolta,  Ontario,  Canada, 
f  NoiBKEiMBi,  Samuel,  Toronto,  Canada, 
NoRRiB,  B.  S.,  P.  0.  Box  135,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 
KoRRn,  William,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  KoRRis,  Major  B.  X,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Begiment,  Barbados. 
Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada, 

NoTT,  Bandolph,  The  Mount,  Bowral,  Xew  South  Wales, 
fNouRSB,  Henrt,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Noyce,  Ethblbbrt  W.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
tNoYCB,  F.  A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

Notes,  Edward,  26  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Nugent,  Frank  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Nuttall,  The  Most  Rev.  Enos,  DJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 

Oaxeseott,  Waltbb  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenhurg,  Transvaal. 
O'Brien,  H.E.  Sir  George  T.  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji. 
tO'BRiEN,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Mariisburg,  Natal. 
O'Connor,  Charles  Y.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.R,  Engineer-in- Chief,  Perth, 

Weetem  Australia. 
O'Connor,  Owen  Liyinostone,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
O'Connor,  Hon.  Bichard  E.,  M.L.C.,  Wentworth  Court,  Elieabeth  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
O'CoNOH,  Jambs  £.,  C.I.E.,  Director  General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government, 

India. 
OmcER,  William,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
0*Flaherty,  C.  B.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Ooiltib,  Bey.  Canon  George,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
OoLE,GBOKGBBBYNOLDS,r/oPt><^  Office,  Campbelltown,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
tOuLSsoN,  Andries,  10  AdderUy  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Oldham,  John,  51  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
OuYBR,  Hon.  Bichard,  M.L.C.,  Moon  Hill,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 


1^03     OuTBit^  BoBEBT  B.,  Isis  Downs,  Isifford,  (Queensland, 
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OiCAMT,  Alvbid  0.,  Zeekamf  Ihtmania. 

Oboixx.,  B.  C^  KmgitOH,  Jamaica, 

fOBMOMD,  GaosoB  C,  Napier t  New  Zealand, 

Obmsbt,  Thb  Bt.  Rky.  0.  Albbbt,  D.D.,  Lord  Biehcp  of  ffondmiu,  BeHge, 

BrUUk  Honduras, 
O'BoBKB,  Sib  G.  Maubiob,  M^.B.,  Onehunga,  Anckiand,  New  Zeaiamd. 
tOBFBN,  JosBPH  MiLLBBD,  SuTveyoT  General,  Saliebury,  Maekonaland, 
Obb,  William,  Broiken  HiU,  New  South  Wales. 
Obbbtt,  John,  Haywaytree  Bost  Office,  8t,  Jndrew,  Jamaiea, 
Osbobh,  Sib  Mbxjioth,  E.C.]f.0.»  care  of  Post  Office,  Mariteburg,  Naial, 
OaBGBMB^  Fbbdbbigk  G-.i  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
OflBOBXB^  0BOBO%  Foxlow,  vtd  Buugendore,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union 

Cluby  Sydney, 
Qmaaxmf  Hamiltok,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fOsDOBira,  Jaxbb,  Elstemwick,  Mdboume,  Australia, 
OsBOBMB,  P.  Hill,  J.P.,  Bungendcre,  New  South  Wales. 
fO^HAKAflST,  Matthbw,  Mclboume,  Australia. 
fOswALD,  Hbbm  K,  Belise,  British  Honduras, 
OmaBOV,  Alvbbd  S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
OuoHTOR,  T.  Bamcboft,  Barrister-at'Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
OWMK,  Lr.-OoLoifBL  Pbbct,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales. 

Paob,  Abthub  E.,  P.O.  Bos  62Z,  Johannesburg,  I^xtnevaal. 

Paobt,  Edwabd,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 

Paobt,  Owbn  Fbanx,  M^.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

fPAiBTy  Hbrbt  Nicholas,  JJP.,  Port  Hawkesbury,  Cape  Breton,  Canada, 

Palachb,  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  MJLC,  Advocate,  Maudemlle,  Jamaioa, 

Pkisvn,  William,  P.O.  Box  131,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 

Palmbb,  Ebnbbt  G-.,  Inglewood,  Clarenumt,  Western  Australia. 

Palmbb,  Hbbhbbt,  P,0,  Box  14,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Palmkb,  Josbph,  Ckrietchurch  dub,  Canterbury,  New  Zcedand, 

Pafbntus,  Hbbbbbt  B.,  JJP.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  l>anavaal. 

Vhxnrs,  P.  T.  J.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fPABiKH,  Jbthalal  M.,  Ahmodabod,  Bombay  Presidency,  India, 

Pabkhb,  Thb  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

f Pabxbb,  Fbbd.  Habdtman,  M JL,  FJt.G-.S.,  District  Judge,  Famagusta, 

Cyprus. 
Pabxbb,  John  H.,  P,0,  Box  2666,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
fPABXBB,  Hon.  Stbfhbn  Hbnbt,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Pabkeb,  Sthphbn  Stanlbt,  J  J*.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Pabxbb,  Waltbb  £.,  P,0,  Box  109,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Pabxbb,  J.  C.  Ebnbbt,  Aborigines  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
fPABSONB,  Cbcil,  Mossgid  Station  {vid  Booligal),  New  South  fVales. 
Pabsons,  Hon.  Habold  G.,  MJj.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Kalgoorlie,  Western 

Australia. 
Pabt,  Captain  Jambs  Hbnbt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fPATTEBSON,  D.  W.  Habvxt,  InverlcUh,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Mel' 

bourne,  Australia;  and  Melbourne  Club, 
PArrsBBOK,  Bobbbt  C,  C.E.,  Heathfield,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
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Odonial  InMhde. 


fjOL  Bn  186,  Bar^ertom,  TWmmhI. 
F.G&,  Mamdama,  Colombo,  CtgUm, 

JLLJL,  Pfnetofltw,  Naial. 

FJLGil.,  P.O.  Aw  92,  MmiUkmrg,  NaUU. 
W.»  Jon.,  BafrMer-at-Xtfw,  MmiHmo,  South  Tarrm, 


A^  Om^  Hotue,  Lagos,  Wat  Afiricm, 

JLf  M  Ji.C.1  Addiseombe,  Qwnu<oimi»  Cqw  CMm^, 

A.W^  QMMMtown,  CapeOolo»sf:  amd  Mummeobwrg.  2VaiM- 

fiwABD,  fF«MMi^f<cNi,  New  Zealomd. 
WmJSuj^MJ*A.,IigmptomHou»efFSrmautU,  Wmtorm  AmbraHu. 
HiNBT,  Oommiaumerfor  Crowm  Lamd$,  P,0.  Bos  S9S, 


YAns,  Bufbon  Chb,  Natal. 

WAJLDtm,FJBi,Q.8.,P,0,Box5n,Jokatme9butg,  ISramtmml, 
How.  Gmauto  K,  MJB.G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vameomrt  Bouot, 

WotibMn. 
iLLUM  Cn  Pretoria  CM,  Tramvaal, 

W.,  TJi.fi.,  BorrtBter^t'Law,  Adelaide  UMeroUg,  Somtk 


I  J.,  i>oA,  PmOr,  Straits  Settlements, 
^ftstojum,  Auzanhkb,  M.B.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sgdmoy, 

TiftMiusz.  L.  N^  Dintrki  Commiseioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colong. 
FvtmA.  Tmom^M^  €m%  of  I^eJtrr&,  Maekie,  Bunn  ^  Co,,  Port  Elirabetkf  Cape 


t«tt 
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Hamit  W.,  PO.  Bor  219,  Melbowne,  Australia. 
Fta»t^  Br.  RvT.  W.  W.,  D,D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cofumbia,  Bishopoeloee^ 

Vlom*  K,  Beitisk  Cotumkitu 
Wmmi^^  Gktbsx  F.,  P.O.  Box  \i22fJokatmesbiarg,  Transvaal. 
Gwrns  Rp  Btt^  £^firaA0fil,  Co^  Colony, 
Cil  Brass  R.  ^wmjp^fi 4  C7if&,  Brisbane,  Queenstamd. 
^ham^  WtLtLui,  Glmiotk  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia. 
St,  T^iMA^  11.L.A., Edgeton,  Barbados, 
Wnxxuit  Mdhomrm,  Australia, 
f  F^m^  Mi^n,  JWf  £:ft£ttAeM,  Cape  Colony. 
DitMMWiii  Ca*«i.H,  J^P't  Lingwood,  Fsatherston,  Wairarapa,  WtlUngtottt 

fmi»,  Woxi&M  M.,  P.  0.  B^  431,  Jokannesbmrg,  Jkransvaal. 
P^atAMwrv^  Sai  OsonoB. 

W,  Hkksxbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

l%e  Knoll,  Fsathorston,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
CbLoxiLQEOBOBBRAiTHWAXTB,  Superintendent  of  PoKct, 
fuF^  Wmtm^  AuMtralia. 

Jc«<»rH  H.,  C.M.G.,  M J:.C.,  BeUee,  British  Honduras (Oor- 
Sotf€kify). 

P.O.  Bo^  U9,  Jokannesbmrg,  I^amsvaal. 
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FnLun,  WnxiAx  A.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Jokammbutg,  Tromvaal. 

PiBMS,  John  M.,  Natal  Bank,  Johatmetbwrg,  Tramnaal. 

fPiBBU,    Paulus   Edwabd,    B.A.,    SnwardhanOf    Wahmoa,   CoUmho, 

PiGDOK,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Morland,  ]l£tlboum$,  Australia. 

PraoTT,  Waltib  Hbnbt,  Alieedale,  Albany,  Cape  Colony, 

fPiui,  Hbnst  Allbtnb,  Warleigh,  St,  Piter,  Barbados, 

Pdc,  Howabd,  P,  0,  Box  1331,  Jokanneebmy,  Tranevaal, 

PiNKocK,  LiBVT.-CoLONBL  A.  H.,  Ktuggton,  Jamaica, 

Pnfuocx,  Pbilip,  Brisbane^  Queensland, 

PisiB,  Gbobob,  Leopards  llei,  Richmond,  Cape  Colony, 

PimnDBioH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

PiTTMAN,  Edwabd  F.,  A.R.S.M.,  Government  Qeologist,  Sydney,  New 

South  Woks, 
PnDomixi,  BicHABD,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Platiobd,  Louis  L.,  P,0,  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Plvwicak,  Thomas,  Cdlesherg,  Cape  Colony, 
Plxtmmbb,  Obobos  T.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries,  St.  Lueia, 
Plxtmmbb,  John  E.,  Beliee,  British  Honduras, 
fPococKy  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
PoLLOK,  Mosbis,  Jun.,  Dufbon,  Natal, 
PooLB,  J.  G.,  P,0,  Box  694y  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fPooLB,  Troxas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
PbPB,  Chaslbs   Ebnbst,  M.B.CJ3.E.,  Hatatiele,  Griqualand  East,  Cape 

Colony, 
PoPBy  Edwabd,  Gympie,  Queensland. 
PoFB,  RuFus  H.,  MJP.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Canada, 
PoPB,  WfLUAK,  EagU  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fPoBTBB,  Gbobob  E.,  Melboums  dub,  Australia, 
fPowBLL,  Fbancis,  Psnaug,  Straits  Settlements. 
PowBLL,  Waltbb  C,  cjo  G,  Palfrey,  Esq,,  St,  Louis,  Osboume  Street,  South 

Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
PowBLL,  WiLfBio,  H,BJi,  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany, 
PowBB,  Habbt  Shakbspbabb,  Arden,  Cleveland  Mil,  Natal, 
Pbatt,  Adolphhs,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Pbbll,  Stbwabt  H.,  <*  lona^  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
pBwroB,  Hbnbt. 

Pbicb,  Ohablbs  Chxchblbt,  C.E.,  Belies,  British  Honduras. 
Pbkjb,  B.  E.,  Kyatpyin,  Upper  Burma. 
fPBiNCB,  J.  PHBBorr,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Pbinolb,  Hon.  John,  M.D.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaica, 
f  Pbitchabd,  Albxandbb  H.,  Chartere  Towere,  Queensland, 
Pbttchabd,  Athol  C,  L.D.S.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Pbobtn,  Hon.  Lbslib,  Attorney-General,  St,  Georges,  Grenada, 
'PwofUT,  Wm.  Thomas,  M.B.,  CM.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone, 
Pbotis,  John,  Western  Mine,  Zeehan,  Tumania. 
PimcH,  Ctbil,  Baro  Estate,  Soto,  Lagos,  West  Afrioa. 
fPuBTis,  William  Hbbbbbt,  Victoria,  Britiih  Columbia, 
Vjkm,  Vihcbnt  A.|  Bank  qf  New  Zealand,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand, 
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4G0  Royal  OoUmicU  Institute. 

Year  of 
Election. 

1891  ,  QoBNTRALL,  Thomas,  H,M.  InspecioT  of  Mines,  KimberUj^  Ctipe  CoUmf. 

1896     QuiHTON,  FuiLNCis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 


1891 
1884 
1896 
1895 

1897 
1897 

1891 
1880 
1896 
1882 
1896 
1886 
1885 
1895 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1896 
1894 
1892 

1897 
1894 

1895 

1897 
1893 
1896 

1892 
1883 
1897 
1894 
1890 
1896 
1889 
1889 
1895 
1886 
1885 
1893 
1893 

1893 


fRAJEPAKsiy  MvDAUYiJi  TuDOB  1).  N.,  Colombo,  Ceyhn, 
Raka-Nathan,  p.,  C.M.O.,  SolicUor- General,  Colombo,  C^fUm, 
Ramsat,  Waltkb  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johannesburg,  TVansoaal, 
Ramsbottom,  Alfbbd  E.  W.,F  JI.C.&L,  L.RC.P  J.,P.O.  Box  61,  Johasmu- 

burg,  Transvaal, 
Randolph,  Robbbt  Fitz,  Frederioion,  New  Brunswick. 
Ramfublt,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  K.G.M.G.»  QovermmmU  Houm 

WeUington,  New  Zealand, 
Rankin,  Francis  Wm. 
Rannu,  D,  N.,  81,  John*s,  Antigua, 

Rapapobt,  IsmoiiB,  P,0,  Box  2075,  Johannesburg,  I\ransvasd. 
Rafhakt.,  Hbnbt  J.  W,,  P,0,  Box  424,  Johannesburg,  TWmnNia/. 
Rathbone,  Edgar  P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fRAw,  Gborob  Hbnrt,  Naritzbufg,  Natal, 
Rawlins,  Fbrdbrick,  FJ3.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
fRATMOND,  Thomas,  care  of  Post  Office,  Maritcburg,  NataL 
Ratner,Hi8  Honour  Chirf  Justicb  T.  Crosslit,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Rbdxond,  Lbonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queenskmd, 
Rrdwood,  Charlbs  L.,  P.O.  Box  600,  Johammesburg,  Tranmxml, 
f  Rbbd,  Ret.  G.  Cullbn  H.,  BuUlima,  vid  Hope  Fountain,  MaiaisUiand. 
Reed,  Saxubl  Cartwbioet,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Herschel,  Cape  CoUmg, 
Reelbb,  John  Wm.,  care  of  Messrs.  Hegnes,  Mathew  f  Co,,  Cape  2biP», 

Cape  Colony, 
Rebs,  James  K,  P.  0.  Box  115,  Bulawago,  Matabelsland, 
Reetes,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Wm.  Conrad,   The  J^ri#,   St. 

Michaels,  Barbadds, 
Reid,  Arthur  H.,  C.K,  F.RJ.B.A.,  20  South  African  Chambers,  St. 

George*s  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy, 
f  Reid,  Datid,  Kimberleg,  Cape  Colony, 

Reid,  Edwabd  V.,  Messrs.  W,  Reid  #  Co,,  Boekhampton^  Queensland. 
Reid,  Ibyinb  K.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Berbice,  Briti§k 

Guiana. 
Reid,  James  Smith,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Reid,  John,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand,  * 
Rbid,  Alderman  Malcolm,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Reid,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C.,  250  Little  Flinders  St.,  Melbourne,  AnttmUsu 
Reid,  Robert  Dtcb,  Armidale,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fREiD,  Robbbt  Gillespie,  275  Drummond  Street,  Montreal,  Canada^ 
Reid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira. 
fRsiNSRS,  August,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Rbllt,  Hamilton,  P.O,  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Renneb,  Pbtrr  a.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Quitta,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Rbnnbr,  W.,  M.D..  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leona. 
Reuben,  Henry  K,  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 
fREUNBBT,    Theodobe,   A.M.Inst.C.£.,  P,0,   Box   92,   Jokamncsbnrg, 

Transvaal, 
Reynolds,  Henby,  New  Zealand. 
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1886 
1893 
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1883 
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1887 
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1898 
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BHDfDy  W.  G.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchurehf  New  Zealand, 
fRHODBs,  A.  E.  0-.,  Barrister-at-Law,  ChrUtchwreh,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodbs,  Kioht  flov.  Cbcil  J.y  M.L.A.y  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fRHOoas,  Gbobqb  H.,  Claremont^  TimarUf  New  Zealand, 
Khoobs,  B.  Hbatok,  Barrieter-ai'LaWf  Christchurch,  ffew  Zealand. 
fBHODBS,  BoBBBT  H.,  BluecUffBf  Timaru^  New  Zealand, 
Bhts-Jonss,  Mohtaoue,  C.E.,  Tasmanian  Club,  ffobart,  Tatmania, 
BiACH,  William  G.  A.,  Bat/in,  AppoUmia^  Gold  Coatt  Colony, 
BicB,  Lionel  K,,  The  Rocks,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
BiCH,  Abraham,  P.O,  Box  278,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BicHy  Francis  Dtbb,  J  J*.,  Woodstock,  Okoroire,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
BiCHABDS,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Edwabd  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
B1CBABD6,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary ,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
fBiCHABBflOH,  HoBAca  Q,,  Queensland, 
BiCHABOSON,  Bt.  Bbt.  WiLLiAM  M.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar, 
BiCHBT,  Hon.  Matthbw  fl.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia  {Correspondivg  Secretary). 
BiCHMOND,  Jambs,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
BiCHTEB|  GusTAY  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
BicxBTTS,  D.  PoYNTz,  A.M.lD8t.C.E.,  care  of  H,B,M.  Consul,  Tientsin, 

China, 
BiDDiFOBD,  Edwabd  J.yFiprn  Grove,  Lower  Hutt,  Wellington,  New  Zealan'f. 
fBiDDOCHy  Gbobob,  M.P.,  Glencoe,  Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia, 
fBiDaB,  Samubl  H.,  BjI.,  F.B.G.S.,  257  Vietoria  Parade  East,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
BiDOBWAT,  H.E.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sib  J.  Wbst,  K.O.B.,  KC.S.I.,  Government 

House,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
BiDLET,  BoBBBT,  Saltpons  Valley,  Richmond,  Natal, 
fBioBY,  Gbobob  Owbn,  M.B.,  F.B.G.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
f  BiMBE,  J.  C.,  Kelvin  Side,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
BissiK,  CoBNBLis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BiTCHiB,  John  Macfablanb,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
BixoN,  John,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
BoBABTS,  W.  E.,  Durban,  Natal. 

BoBBBTs,  A.  Temple,  M.A.,  Royal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
BoBBBTS,  Ghablbs  S.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland. 
f  BoBBBTS,  GoLONBL  Ghablbs  F.,  G.M.G.,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
fBoBBBTS,  Hon.  Ghablbs  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.G.,  Osterley,  Maoleay  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
BoBEBTS,  Isaac  J.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
BoBBBTB,  John,  G.M.G.,  P,0,  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
f  BoBEBTS,  BiCHABi)  M.,  J.P.,  Kimbsrley,  Cape  Colony. 
fBoBBBTS,  B.  WioHTWicK,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
fBoBERTSONy  Alfred  Gborqe,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes,  George,  Cape  Colony, 
BoBBRTSON,  A.  DuNDASy  Conucwarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia. 
BoBERTSON,  Gboboe  D.,  6  John  Street,  Bae  Town,  Jamaica. 
fBoBBRTSONi  James,  90  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
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1890  R0BIBT8OK,  Maisbw  W.,  G.MJR.,  8t,  MarX^t,  Temhuhnd,  Cap$  CoUmy. 

1896  BoBBBTSoxr,  Hon.  Wm.  Buokxm,  M.L.C.,  San  Fumando,  Trinidttd, 

1888  fRoBDrowy  HutBT,  J  J*.,  KimberUy,  Ca/j^  CoUmy. 

1889  RoBnreow,  Abmold  £.,  Kimherl^  Club,  Cape  Colonff. 

1882  BoBiNSoy,  Auousrus  F.,  11  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wmlee. 

1882  RoBiKtoKy  Hon.  Gborob,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louie,  Mauritiue. 

1869  fRoBiNsoN,  Hon.  Sib  John.  Q.CM.Qt.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  NaiaL 

1888  Robinson,  Ross,  Chartere  Towere,  Queeuekmd, 

1888  Robinson,  Thoxas,  Meesre,  Perdue  f  Sobineon,  Winnipeg,  Camada  (C^r^ 

reeponding  Secretary), 

1878  Robinson,  H.E.  Sib  William,  G.O.M.G.,   Gotfemment   Houee,   Bemg 

Kong, 

1882  RocHB,  Captain  W.  P. 

1895  Rock,  Cbarlbs  Wm  ,  Curepipe,  Mauritiue, 

1882  R0CK8TBOW,  John  F.,  J.P.,  Palmereton  North,  near  Wellington,  Nm 

Zealand, 

1885  RocxwooD,  William  Gabbihl,  M.D.,  M.R.C.8.,   M.R.C.P.,   Atmttmt 
Colonial  Surgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1889  RoDOBB,  Hon.  J.  P.,  BriHeh  Beeident,  Selangor,  Straite  Settlemente, 

1896  t^**  Augustus  S.,  Boeboume,  Weetem  AuetraUa, 

1896  Rob,  Fbbdbbick  W.,  Stonekenge,  Tasmania. 

1884  R00BB8,  Hbnbt  Adams,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 

1887  RooBBS,  Wm.  Hktwabd,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

1 890  tRoHDB,  M.  H.,  Mahi,  SeyeheUee. 

1 897  RoHBWBOBB,  Fbanx,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1897  Root,  John,  Junb.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1894  Rooth,  Edward,  Pretoria,  TranswuU. 

1883  fRosADO,  J.  M.,  MX.G.,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 

1896  fRosBTTBNSTEiN  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

1890  RosBWABNB,  J),  D.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South  Ausiralia, 

1885  Ross,  Hon.  Datid  Palmeb,  CJf.G.,  M.D.,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 

1891  fRoss,  Fbbdbbick  J.  C,  Barrieter-at'Law,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
1894  Rqps,  G.  H.  Ebmp,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.O.S.  (Edin.),  Alley  P.O.,  Fere,  Jamaiesk, 
1896  Ross,  Jambs  M.,  P.O.  Box  2428,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  fRoss,  John  K.  M.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1888  Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Ross,  WiLUAM,  P.O.  Box  151,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1884  Ross,  W.  0.,  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St.  Thomas, 

Wat  Indies. 

1887  RoTHB,  Waldbmab  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1888  ^B^yniBCBJLD,  A.  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  RoussBAu,  Danibl  J.,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Rowan,  Andbbw,  ColUns  Street,  Mdboume,  Australia, 

1888  Rowland,  J.  W.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos,  West  4frioa, 

1896  Rowlands,  Chablbs  E.,  Attabage,  Gampcla,  Ceylon, 

1891  RoTGB,  G.  H.,  Harbour  Works,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 

1 892  t^TCB,  WiLUAM,  P.O.  Box  580,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  RoTLB,  Chablbs  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1890  fRucxBB,  William  8.,  59  Queen  Street,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
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tBniux^  Jambb  T.,  F.K.C.8^  MeOHmrtu,  AMttrMa. 

RwD,  Ohablu  B.,  J:P.,  Nfwlamds,  Cap$  Tmn,  Cape  Mony. 

Bmnvr,  Ck>iticAitDni  B.  Mdkeat,  RN.,  MJj.G.,  Bang  K&ng, 

BrnxcoMAx,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  186,  Johanne$lmrff,  TVomumo/. 

BvsDBf,  Gbobob  W.>  Ootmaikl0n§,  aoHUh  Yam,  MM<mrm$f  JbuitraUa, 

Bora,  Emrur,  Bmhert^^  TVaiunaaL 

Bvsanx,  Abthub  £.,  Ts  Matai,  Palmentan  North,  Nmo  Ztakmd, 

Bumu,  Caft^im  A.  H.,  CMiem  de  Perropf  BoiUf  Vamd^  SwibnrUmd. 

BvssBUiy  0. 0UETy  BwMdin,  Nem  Zealand. 

RumtbL,  Jamm  W.  H.,  Jm^  Ssrvioe  C^rpa,  Ej^j^. 

RvmoLL,  JoBV,  Melbourne  CM,  Ameiralia. 

^RvBtmx,  JoaoK  Puatis,  Wangai,  Moama,  Wmrare^  WelimgUmj  N^ 

Zealand, 
BussELL,  JoopH  H.,  Durban,  Natal, 

HvwBELL,  Hov.  Capt.  Woxiak  B.9  DLSLB.,  Flaxmete^  NapioTf  New  Zealand, 
tBuTHnvooBDy  Abthur  F.  B.,  P,0,  Box  977>  Jokamnedmrg,  Trantvaal, 
tBuTHJEfOBD,  HttrvT,  JJP.,  Controller  qfExoiee,  Ihubae^  Natal. 
BuTHBBFUBD,  J.  S.,  Devonport,  Ameiland,  New  Zealand, 


ISachs,  Jmo  FiBDiirAiiD,  Briebane,  Qneeneland, 

tSicBn,  GHABUfy  Wall  Street  98,  BerUn,  Germamiy, 

fSACu,  Simm,  P,0,  Box  124,  Johannetburg^  Tranenaak 

SADLiBy  £.  J.,  J.P.y  Weetmareland,  Jamaica, 

fSr.  HiLAZBB»  N.  IL,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Bpam,  Mniiad* 

St.  Hill,  Colohsl  W.  H.,  Nem  Town,  Bobart,  Taewumia, 

St.  Jjaamn,  FBanasicK  Lttxb,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

St.  Lbobb,  Fbidsbick  Yobx,  MJL,  Bondeboeck,  Cape  Colony, 

8AL4XAN,  Fbbdkicx  K.,  281  if«r«0r  iSfrte^,  New  York, 

Salibb,  Fbbdk.  J.,  Hobart,  Taemania. 

fSALMOND,  Chablm  &IOBT,  3Mbomme,  AnetraUtu 

Salom,  Maitucb,  Adelaide,  SotUk  AnetraUa, 

Salomoh,  Max  Q,,  Port  Eliaabetk,  Cape  Colony, 

Salomons,  Fbbdbbick  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

SAMDnsoir,  Ckabub  B.  F.,  O.E.,  Meeere,  Biley,  Hmrgreavee,  f  Co.,  Kwala 

Lmmp&r,  Straits  Settlements, 
Sabam,  F.  J,  BB,  J  J*.,  Procter,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Saboood,  Emt,  LiBVT.*OoL0MBL  SiB  Fbbdbbick  T.,  E.OJC0.,  1CL.0., 

Melbourne f  Australia, 
fSABnAMT,  Hbhbt,  F^dsU  Bouse,  Wamgamui^  Now  Zealand, 
Saubb,  Hams,  ILD.,  ofo  Ckartored  Company ^  SaHsbmry,  Maekomdand, 
Saubb  Hblfsbito  B,  Adoooate^  Pretoria^  TremseaaL 
Saubb,  Hob.  J.  W.,  MX.An  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tSAunDBBs,   Ohablbs   J.  R,  CJUL.Q,,   Beeident    Magistrate,    Eshowe, 

Zululand, 
SlAiniiiBBf^  Bdwabb^  Jhngaatf  Natal, 
Savbbbbs,  Hear.  Hbhbt  J«,  MJmO.,  AJfJafUOB.,  Portkf  Western  Aas- 

tralia, 
Sauxbbbs,  Baam  W.,  Jf.D.,  F^O.8.,  Johannesburg,  Dransoaal, 
SAUvmm,  JoaB^JiB  CUiinear^  Copa  Temsj  Cape.Colomy. 
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tS^VMDBU,  JoKV  H.,  U3.,  M.B.C^.y  P.O.  Bom  9S,  Fuik,  Wm 

Atutnata 
Saxthdbrs,  Bay.  Bickardsok,  i?«0ior  of  St.  MaUkntB  Okmok^  Nmtmm^ 

Bahamat, 
Satabiau,  N.  S.,  Lookidt  Savanmorkh'Marp  Jamaioa. 
Satilu-Kmmt,  Williax,  FX.S.,  VJZB.,  WM   CM,  Ptrikf    WmUm 

Jmiralia, 
Saw,  William  A.,  Land§  and  Titles  Qffioe,  Perth,  WutemdiuinduL 
SAWiBSt  John,  Bank  qf  Australasia,  MefbommSf  Australia. 
fSAWTHB,  Ebhbbt  K,  M Jl.,  C.E.,  Harbour  Works,  Bio  Ormis,  BrasfU. 
Sawtirb,  Hambt.*  0.|  Oxford  Street,  Freetowm,  Sierra  Loom. 
fSoAMunr,  Hov.  Snt  TH0icA8yE.C.M.0.y]LLJL,  Cape  Ihum,  Cape  Oolomy. 
Board,  Fbbdbbu  L,  Oeorgetown,  British  Ouiama. 
SoABTH,  William  B.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
fSoHAPFEBT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Ihmsvaal, 
ScBAUMANVy  Clavs  B.,  SaMfwy,  Mashonaland. 

SOHBBMBBVCKBB,  HoN.    COLONBL  FbBDBSIC,  MJjJL,    CopS    ToWU,  OopS 

Colony  ;  and  King  WiUianCs  Town. 
ScH(BF8y  Max,  Tete,  viA  KUimane,  East  Affioa. 
tScHOLBFiBLDi  Waltbb  H.,  Pwt  EUMobeth,  Cape  Colony. 
ScHOLTi,  William  C,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ScHOOLWy  How.  Hbmbt  B.  FifoNi  Attorney-General,  Kingston,  Jammon. 
SoHBBiNSB,  Hon.  William  P.,  Q.C.,  C.M.G.,  MX. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 
SoHVLLBB,  Wilhblm  C,  P.O.  Box  1077,  Johannesburg,  Thmsvaal, 
fScHULB,  J.  A.  AuBBL,  MJ).»  Durban,  Natal. 
8ooBL%  John,  **  Transvaal  Aohiertiser,**  Pretoria,  Transffoal. 
ScoTTi  Ghabias,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 
Scott,  MajobpGbnsbal  Sm  Francis  C,  K.03.,  K,CM,0„ 

General  of  Constabulary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Scott,  Hinbt,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Scott,  Jamsb  Philip.  Messrs.  WilUam  Dow  ^  Co,,  Montreal,  CasMdn, 
Scott,  John,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Scott,  Waltu  H.,  M.In0tO.E.,   Great   Western  of  Brazil  Bnilmay, 

Pemambuoo,  Branl. 
Scott,  Wiluam,  Pamplemousses  Botanical  Gardens,  MauriUns. 
tSooTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 
SsATBB,  Jonathan  C.  B.  P.,  F.B.a.S.,  PamOl,  Auckland,  New  Zealnnd. 
SiATiLLB,  Cncil  Euot,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Sedowick,  Chablbb  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BaoTO,  JosMPB.  8.,  J.P.,  Savanna-k^Mar,  Jasnaioa. 
*Snlou8,  Frndnuck  C,  Buiawayo,  MattMeland. 
Sbndall,  H.E.  Sm  Waltnh  J.,  K.C.M.On  Government  Bouse,  Cyprus. 
f  Sbbticb,  Hon.  Jamm,  MX.C.,  Melbourne,  AnstrmUa. 
f  SvwNLL,  Hnnst,  TVelawny,  Jamaica. 

fSHACKKLL^  Jambs,  Huntingtower  Boad,  MaUtem,  Melbourne,  Amstmlieu 
Shand,  Hon.  Ohablbs  Abthub,  M.E.C.,  FUebes  Creek  Estate,  Antigua. 
fSHABP,  Qbantillb,  J.P.,  Houg  Kong, 
Shabp,  Jambs  C,  P,0,  Box  27,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
Sbabf,  John  Mason,  Auckland  CM,  Nsw  Zenkmd.^  * 
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Shaw,  Fbbdbucx  C.  (Surgeon  StiperintmdeiU,  Indian  Emigration  Service), 

Shaw,  L.  J.,  Constabulary  Department,  Lagos^  Wut  Afrioa, 

fSHAWy  Thomas,  Woortoyrite,  Camperdovm,  Victoria,  Amtralia, 

Shha,  Sib  Ambbosi,  K.CM,Q, 

Shulds,  Edward,  Kir/Uterleif  Club,  Cape  Colony, 

Shblfobd,  Hoh.  Thohas,  O.M.Gm  MX.C.y  Singapore. 

fSHBMTON,  Edwabd,  J^.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Weetem  AuetraUa, 

fSHEMTOir,  Hon.  Sib  Obobgb,  MJi.C.y  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 

fSHKPHBBD,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  618,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Shbphbbd,  Fbbot  G.,  P,0.  Box  646,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Shxpstonb,  Thbofhilvs,  CJf  .G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Shbbiff,  Thb  Hok.  Mb.  JusticbW.  Musobatb,  Georgetown,  BrUishChnana, 

Shibldb,  R.  Tbnkaht,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

SHmeuEB,  Edwabd  P.,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  144,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fSHmun*,  Hon.  Lbicbstbb  0.,  Hyde  Hall,  Qarks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Shoix,  Bobbbt  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Shoitbb,  F.  B.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  JVansvaal, 

SHBiMFTOir,  Waitib,  Motapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

Sim,  Patbick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

SiMBOv,  Bbv.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  Colony, 

SiMMOMS,  HoK.  C.  J.,  M.L.G.,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Simmons,  Jobxpr  B.,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

SiMMB,  AinzBD,  Pennington  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

SIMMS,  W.  E.,  J.P.,  Addaide,  South  Australia, 

SncoN,  MAXTMn.TAN  Frank,  M.B.C.S J!.,  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer, 

Singapore. 
Simpson,  Chablbs  Ebsxinb,  Band  dub,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaah 
fSiMPSON,  Edwa^  Flbmino,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal. 
fSiMPSON,  G.  MoBBis,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Simpson,  Jambs,  Banh  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Simpson,  Bobbbt  M.,  M.I).,  466  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
fSiMPSON,  T.  Boustbad,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sims,  Captain  C.  J.,  P.O.  Box  1146,  Johamnetburg,  Transvaal, 
SofsON,  R.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

SiNCLAiB-STByBN80N,E.,  M.B.,  StreithaUanHouse,Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
SrrwBLL,  Cbcil  F.,  Travdling  Commissioner,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
SiTBWBioHT,  Hon.  Sir  Jambs,  E.C.M.G.,  M.LJL.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Skarratt,  Gharlbs  Carlton,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
SzxRMAN,  SiDNBT.  M.RC.S.E.,  Morton,  Bangitikei,  New  Zealand, 
f Skinnbr,  Hon.  Allan  MoLban,  CJif  .G.,  Besident  Councillor,  Penang, 

Straits  Settlements, 
f  Sloanb,  Albzandbb,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Slolit,  H.  C,  Government  Secretary,  Maseru,  Basutdand,  South  Africa, 
Small,   John   T.,    Barrister'at'Law,  4  Adelaide  Street  East,   Toronto, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
Smbllib,  Bobbbt  R,  Esrom,  New  Farm,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Smith,  Propbssor  Alfbbd  Mica,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Smtth,  Alfbbd  V.  Lvcib,  Resident  Magistrate,  Kingston,  Jamaiea, 
Smith,  Chablbs,  Wangamd,  New  Zealand.  , 

Smitr,  Chabu»  GaoBGB,  Durban,  Natal, 
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SmTH,  Majo»-G«xb4l  Sib  Cbjlbu»  Holzbd,  KCULGU  (IB.,  Ckm^ 

mcmdimg  tk$  Troop*,  MMoume,  Austtaiia, 
fSifiTH,  Edward  Bobuts,  MJLG.S.E.,  Cowrm^  Nmo  South  Wdm, 
tSmTH,  HoK.  Sis  Edwin  TsoMAflb  KCJCG^  M.L.G.,  Addmi^,  Sewik 

Australia,  ^ 

SxiTHy    Ebb,   Queeruland    Club,  Brisbane,   Quemsland;  amd    Wmibout 

Station, 
SiOTB,  F.  Oalbt,  Yalumbaf  Augatton,  South  Australia, 
Smith,  Hoxr.  Mb.  Justiob  Frahcis,  Cfape  Ooastf  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Smith,  Fbanos  Orst,  National  Bamk  of  Australasia,  Mdboums,  AusiraUa. 
Smith,  Gbobob,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana. 
Smith.  Gbobob  Dayid,  Mqfsking,  British  Bechuasudand, 
fSMiTH,  H.E.SibGbbabd,ICO.M.G.,  Government  Houssp  Perth,  Wmtttn 

Australia, 
fSMiTH,  H.  G.  Shth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correepond 

ing  Secretary), 
fSMiTH,  Hbmbt  Flbshbb,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales. 
Smith,  Jambs,  BarrUter-at-Law,  Dunedin  Club,  New  Zealand. 
fSMiTH,  Jambs  Cabmtcwabl,  Post  Offioe,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India, 
Smith,  Hok.  Olhthbi  M.A.,  Attomey^General,  St,  John*s,  Antigua. 
f  Smith,  Robbbt  Gbmmbll,  Nausori,  Fyi. 
Smith,  Bobbbt  Mubbat,  0 Jf  .G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Smith,  B.  Tottbmham,  Standard  Bank,  Klerksdorp,  Tramsvaak 
Smith,  Thomas,  Provincial  Engineer,  Public  Works  DepaH.,   Oolombe, 

Ceylon, 
fSMiTH,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawkins,  MJi.C.,  Gordon  Brook,  Grqfton^  Nsw 

South  Wales, 
Smith,  Thomas  Hbctob,  M.D.,  P.O,  Boa  366,  Johatmetburg.  TraememL 
Smith,  Thomas  Hbnbt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Smith,  W.  B.,  Railway  Depart.,  PoH  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Smith,  Wm.  Edwabds, M Jt.A.O.,P.O.  Box  lOQJ,  Johannesburg,  ThMWMoi. 
fSMRH,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Smith,  Captain  Willum  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Placket  Compemy, 
tSMiTH,  H.E.  Snt  W.  F.  Hatnbs,  K.C.M.G,,  Goverfmont  House,  Nemmi, 

Bahamas, 
fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warbb,  P,0,  Box  190,  Johannesburg,  IKiwsWMi/, 
Smith,  Thb  Most  Bby.  Wm.  Saitmabbi,  PJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydmy, 

Greenknowe,  Madeay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Smitr.Bbwbb,  Eubtacb  A.,  Union  CM,  Sydney,  New  South  Wedse. 
fSMUTB,  C.  Pbtbb,  MJiA.,  M.6.,  CM.  (Ediii.X    Mowhmy,  near  Caps 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Qmutb,  J.  a..  Cape  Tawn,  Cape  Colony. 
Smtth,  Wiluam,  MJjA.,  Gynqrie,  Queensland, 
Snbll,  Edwabd,  Durban,  Natal, 

Snka,  Gbobob,  MJ>.,  M.B.C.a£.,  Fort  Om^'e,  Bethies,  BriMk  Ouim^ 
Snbtd-Ktnnbbslt,  Hon.  C.  W.,  Malaeea,  Straite  SstihmmU. 
Smowdbn,  Hon.  Sn  Abtsub,  MX.C.,  Melbosume,  AmshaUa. 
tSoLOMON,  Habbt,  P,0.  Box  1590,  Johannesbmrg,  Trmmml 
Solomon,  Habbt  Dottolas,  P,0.  Bosi  455,  JohamnsOmg^  Tronssaei,    . 
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SoLOMxnr,  Hoy.  Mb.  Justiob  Whxiam  HBirmT,  GnJkamrtdwm^  O&pe  CM— y. 
tSoxmsiT,  EDifuifD  T.,  P.O.  Bm  43,  Jokannethwrg^  TWnmimmI. 

fSoMBBSKIlLD,  0804B. 

SoMBBTiLUiy  Fbbdbbick  Qt,,  Chartered  Bank  qf  IntUOf  Pmumg^  StmiU 

SettlenunU^ 
fSoior,  OtmAT,  P.O.  Box  489,  Jokantmbwrg,  DramewuU. 
SoBAPURB,  J.  B.y  KmgeUmt  Jamaica, 
SoTTTHBT,  Ckablbs,  Culnuiaek,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
SouTHBT,  Hon.  Sib  Richard,  &.C.M.a.»  Sout^iMt  PkuneUad^  Ottpe 

Colony;  and  Civil  Service  CM,  Cape  Town, 
SouTHWBLLy  Fbank  F.,  C.£.|  Kimborley,  Cape  Colony, 
fSFBNCB,  J.  Bbodib,  Addoide,  South  Aueiralia, 
fSpBNOB,  BoBBBT  H.,  P.O.  Box  564,  Johanneeburfft  Dranevtud, 
Bfbncbb,  Hon.  Wiluam,  M.L.C.y  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  AueiraUa, 
Spoonbb,  Chables  H.,  37  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Auetralia, 
SPBioOy  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gobdon,  K.C J1.G.,  MXJL.,  Cape  Townf  Cape 

Colony, 
Sfubbixb,  Alfbbd  H.,  L.RC.P.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co,  Zanmbar^ 
SaviBBSy  William  Hbbbebt,  Glenetg^  South  Australia, 
Stablbs,  Hbnbt  L.,  C.K,  San  Paulo  Bailway  Co^  San  Paulo,  BratU. 
Stack,  Bbv.  Canon  Jaxbs  W.,  Fendalton  Vicarage,  Christckureh,  Nsw 

Zealand, 
Qtasb,  Otto,  16  Guitenburg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Qermamy. 
Staxpjcb,  William  Fbbdebiox,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmy. 
Stanfobo,  Waltbb  J.,  Tipperary  Gold  Miming  Co,,  Maeetoum,  Ote^o, 

New  Zealand. 
fSTANLBT,  ABTHxm,  Midddburg,  Transvaal, 
Stanlbt,  Hbnbt  C.  M.IiistC  J!.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Stanlbt,  Josbph  Hbnbt,  Bunedin  Club,  New  Zealand, 
fSTAxroHTON,  8.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Melton,  Vietoria,  Australia, 
Stbad,  Qbobgb  G.,  Strowan,  Chrisichurch,  New  Zealand, 
Stbbbb,  Hon.  Sib  Jambs  6.  Leb,  MJLA.,  Perth,  Western  AusMlia, 
SisiNTHAL,  Anton  £.,  P,0.  Box  1961,  Johannesburg,  TransvaeU. 
Stbphen,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Matthew  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
tSTBPBHN,  Hon.  Shftimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  CConnell  Street^  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fSTBFHXNB,  Romeo  H.,  P.O.  Box  1017.  Montreal,  Canada, 
Stebn,  IL,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

fSrsvENS,  Danul  C,  FJI.G.S.,  P,0.  Box  215,  Pretoria,  liramivaak 
fSTBYBNS,  Fbank,  Durban,  Natal, 
fSTHYBNi,  Hildbbband  W.  H.^  Port  Bofwint  NoHhem  Tfrnhry^  South 

Australia, 
Stbtbns,  Jambs,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
Stbtbnson,  John,  Queensland  CM,  Brisbane,  ^eentland, 
Sthtbnson,  Thomas,  P,0.  Box  898,  Por^  Elieaheth,  Cape  CcUmy. 
Stbwabt,  a.  p.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
StbwabTi  Jambs,  MJnstCX,  Audkland,  New  Zealand, 
Stbwabt,  J.  0.,  46  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fSTHWABT,  Thomas,  MB.,  CM,  P.O,  Box  88,  Sali^un/,  Mashonaland, 
fSnTTLBB,  Hbnbt  db  Vilubbs,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Johtmnesbnrg,  Tmnem^t 
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Still,  William  F.,  J.P.,  Dundee,  Natal, 

fSroxaSy  Qtbpbmk,  Kifmberley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

Bkmm,  Hon.  Mb.  Juimci  Edwabd  Alfbhd,  Pirik^  WeeUm  AmetraUa. 

Siow%  Habbt,  RO.  Box  8207.  JohanmeAurg,  Tramevaal. 

Sroin,  Bmkry,  The  Granffe,  Ingham,  Queensiand. 

tSTONMTBMT,  Gbobgi  D.,  Rond  CM,  Johannesburg,  Tranaffoal. 

Stbanack,  William,  Durban,  Natal, 

tSrsBOT,  Alvbbd  B.,  Union  aub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Stbot,  J.  W.,  Union  aub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

tSnucKLAHD,  Hon.  Sib  Gmiald,  K.O.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Villa  Bologna, 

Malta  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
STBiNOBBy  CHABLMy  BiessTS,  Potcrson,  Simons,  #  Co.,  Singapore. 
fSTBONO,  Edoab,  MJLO.S.,  Bulawayo,  MatabdeUmd, 
fSTBTOBN,  Abthub  M.  A.,  C.E.,  Strubenhdm,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony, 
tSTBUBMN,  H.  W..  J.P.,  StruhenhHm,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony, 
Stbuth,  Jambs,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Stuabt,  Jambs,  Ingwavuma,  vid  Eshowe,  Zululand. 
Stuabt,  Thomas  J.,  Tutira,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
Stucbby,  Mobtimbb,  Victoria  Square,  West  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
SnjDHOLMB,  John,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

t^nTDHOLMB,  John,  Jun.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Stubdbb,  H.  Kino,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 
Stobbock,  Datid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Sttmbst,  William  H.,  P.O.  Box  2066,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaaL 
Sully,  Waltbb,  Broken  HiU,  New  South  Wales. 
SvMMBBs,  Fbank  J.,  Bulowayo,  Matabeleland, 
Sdtclifib,  John  I.,  26  King  Street  East,  Tbronto,  Canada. 
Sutton,  Hon.  aaoBOB  M.,  MX.C.,  F^  FeU,  Howick,  Natal, 
Swabt,  Thb   Rt.    Ret.  William  P.,  DJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana, 

Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
SwATNB,  Ohablbs  R.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 
SwATNB,  JosBPH  QuicKB,  Mulleus  RivcT,  British  Honduras. 
Swbpthnham,  Hon.  SibFbank  A.,  K.C  J£.G.,  Resident-Generalof  Protected 

States,  Singapore. 
Swift,  William  H.,  M.I.M.M.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fSTMON,  Datid,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 
fSTMON,  J.  H.,  Q.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
tSTMONS,  Datid,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
SnraNDS,  HniBT,  MJD.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Talbot,  Hon.  Abthub  Phillip,  Resident  Councillor,  Malacca,  Straits 

Settlements  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
Talbot,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  Richmond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
tTAMPLiN,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  M J,.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahawutown,  Cape 

Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
tTANNBB,  Thomas,  RiversUa,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Tannocb,  John  P.,  M.B.,  CM.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Thwn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Tafsoott,  Gbobob  A.  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Tatb,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
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Yatfot 
Kleotioo. 

1889  Tati,  Fabduucx,  28  Market  Street,  MeUxmme,  Australia^ 

1894  Tatham,  Fbmdbbic  Spbncb,  M.L.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  MariUbwrg,  Natal, 

1 896  Tatham,  Gsoboi  Fbidsbick,  J.F.,  Ladyemth,  Natal. 

1896  Tatham,  Balph  Hbathcotb,  A^ooeaU,  Durian,  Natal. 

1896  Tattob,  Chia,  Singapore, 

1896  TAUMTOiry  Ohablbs  £.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1896  Tatlob,  Fbxdibick  £.,  Public  Works  Dept,,  Spamish  Ibum,  Jamaiea. 

1887  Tatlob,  G.  W.,  JJP. 

1890  Tatlob,  Hknbt,  Willow  Park,  Zeenut,  Transvaal. 

1897  Tatlob,  Hubbbt  J.,  Okie/  Native  Commiaeioner,  Bulawavo,  Matabeleland, 

1891  Tatlob,  Pbbctyalb,  CJE.,  Kinta,  Perdk,  Straita  SetUememte. 

1896  Tatlob,  Captain  Bichabd   Stbamoman,   Lloyds*   Surveyor,   Brisbane, 

Queentlamd, 

1882  fTATLOB,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1888  Tatlob,  W.  F.,  MJ).,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881  Tatlob,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Box  292,  Jobannesbmy,  Transvaal. 

1890  Tatlob,  Hon.  William  T.,  MJi.C.,  C.M.G.,  Auditor- General,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

1898  Tbks,  Bichabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1897  Tbmplbton,  Colonbl  John  M.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1896  TuTCH,  Samubl  R,  Glentilt,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

1897  Tbnnamt,  Majob  J.  J>.,  Salisbury,  Maskonaland. 

1896  TiNNBNT,  HwiH  G.,  Abotmema,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

1 894  fTiBBT,  Bichabd  B.,  J^.,  Blawland  Rd,  Syde,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1884  Tbschbmakhb,  Chablbs  db  V.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwiek,  Marlborough, 
New  Zealand. 

1883  Tbschbmakhb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Thain,  Albzandbb,  Standard  Bank,  Bulawayo,  MatabeMand. 

1897  Thbophilus,  Datid,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1 892  Thihlb,  Hans  H.,  F.BJS.G.S.,  Nausori,  Fyi. 

1897  Thomas,  Abthub  H.,  Oalleheria,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

1897  Thomas,  Edwabd  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon, 

1 894  Thomas^  Gbobob  Colebidgb,  Public  Works  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
1886  tTHOMAfi,  Hon.  Jambs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1884  tTHOMAS,  J.  Edwin,  Somerton,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

1895  Thomas,  John  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1882  Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon, 

1883  fTHOMAS,  Bichabd  D.,  ChrisUhmrek,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Thomas,  Bobbbt  Etffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1891  Thompson,  Fbbd  A.  H.,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

1881  Thompson,  Gbobob  A.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1890  Thompson,  His  Honoub  Habby  L.,  C.M.G.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
1894  Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  Thompson,  M.  G.  Campbbll,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 

1 884  Thompson,  T.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1894  Thompson,  Thomas  J.,  B.A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1 895  Thompson,  William  A.,  Accra,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 

1886  Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Department,  Perth^   Western 
Australia. 
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1 886     fTiiOMSOir,  Abtkub  B.,,'Admniairator'  OeneroTB  Dipt,^  Gwrg$Uwm,  BHiUk 

Quiama, 

1879  Thomson,  Jammb,  Georgttaum,  BriHsk  Omana. 

1886     Thoicsoh,   Subobon-Ma^ob   John,    M.B.,    Queensland   Drf!$nee    Fore^ 
Inehcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1896  Thomson,  John  £.,  M3.,  CM.,  Assistant  Colonial  Swrgeon,  Jcera,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1894  Thomson,  H.  Chablbs,  Bockhampton,  Queensland, 

1895  Thomson,  Samubl,  Band  dub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Thomson,  Thomas  D.,  Middldurg,  Cape  Colony, 

1880  Thomson,  Willum,  M.Iii8t.  O.E.,  CaUe  Imperial,  No,  1 7  Alyeeiras,  Spain, 
1893     Thomson,  Wm.  Bubns,  Harriamith,  Orange  Free  State, 

1888  fTnoMsoN,  Wuxxam  Chablbs,  P.O.  Bov  2086,  Johannesbierg,  TranswaL 
1872     Thobmb,  Oobmbuus,  Messrs,  Maitkmd  #  Co.,  Shanghai,  China, 

1882  Thobnb,  Hbnbt  Edwabd,  Barbados, 

1897     Thobnlbt,  Hon.  Nathan,  M.IfcC.,  Melbourne  CM,  Melboume,  Australia. 

1889  Thobntqn,  Bioht  Rbt.  Samttbl,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  qfBallarat,  Ballarat, 

Victoria,  Australia, 
1884     Thobmton,  S.  Lbslib,  Besidewt  Magistrate,  Saitmma4arMar,  Jamaiea, 

1892  t^OBNTON,  William,  Maungakawa,  Camlnidge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1891     Thobp,  Stdnet  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1886  fTiNLiMB,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

1879  ToBiN,  Andbbw,  fFingadee,  St.  Kilda,  Melboume,  Australia. 

1897  ToBEN,  Wm.  Andbbw,  Wingadse,  St.  KUda,  Melboume,  Austral. 

1866     Todd,  Sib  Chablbs,  K.0M,O,,  F.R.S.,  Postmaster-General  ofuT  Super- 
intendent of  Tdegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1890  ToLHUBST,  Qbobob  E.,  Grant  Boad,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Toll,  Bbnjamxn,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1893  Toll,  John  T.,  M.B.C.S.,  M.B.C.P.,  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1883  fTopp,  Hon.  Jambs,  MJi.C.,  Bathurst,  Gambia,  West  4friea. 

1888  TovssAiNT,  Chablbs  W.,  The  Hollow,  Maekay,  Queensland. 

1887  t^oBBB,  Hon.  Sib  Hobaob,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Bruhane,  and  Gyn^, 

Queensland. 

1889  tTBAnx»  GiLBaBT  F.,  KandapoUa  Estate,  Ceylon, 

1884  t^I^^^>B^  Bbnjamin,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

1888  Tbatbbs,  Captain  H.  db  la  Coub. 

1898  t^I^^BB^  B« ^'  0>  3LR.C.S.,  Besidency  Surgeon,  Kwala Lumpor, Straits 

Settlements, 
1888     Tbbachbb,  Hon.  W.  H.,  C.M.G.,  The  Besidency,  Perak,  Straits  SetHmnants. 
1888     Tbboabthbn,  Wm.  Coulson,  P.O.  Bow  1920,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1883  fTuBLBATAN,  Chablbs  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

1890  Tbbnchabd,  Hbnbt,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wale^, 

1897  Tbiqo,  E.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1880  Tbimimoham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St,  Michael's,  Barbados  {Corre- 

sponding Secretary), 
1878     Tbimmbb,  Ebhdbbigx,  Dentfer,  Colorado,  U.SjL. 

1884  ITbifp,  C.  H.,  GmMme,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1883     Tbotibb,  Nobl,  Singapore. 

1896     Tbouobton,  Captain  Cbcil  C.  W.,  J.P.,  P.B.<}^,  F^eetom, 
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Tbutch,  Hon.  Sib  Jooph  W.,  K.C  Jf  .G^  Vidaria,  BnH§k  Oolmmhui, 
TooKBB,  a.  A.,  core  of  Cktarttnd  Co,,  SaUtbmry,  Miuhonaland. 
tTucKBH,  OaoBoi  Alfbbd,  Ph.D.,  J.P.»  AnmmdaU,  Sf/dmey,  N.8.  W. 
fTuoEBB,   William    Eidobb,  85  BeUelkehn  BwOdingM,  Johamuibmy, 

Dranwaal, 
TvQWMLL,  Bt.  Bay.  Bmhop  Hxbbsbt,  D.D.,  Lagoa,  Weat  Jfriea. 
TuixT,  W.  Aloock,  BJL,  Land  Board,  Briabane,  QueemlamL 
tTuBUkHD,  A.  mi  S4ijn»  P.O.  Box  1648,  Johannetburfff  TVansvaai. 
TvBNBB,  AsTHUB  LioHSL,  Aocra,  Oold  Coast  Colony. 
fTuBnas,  Hbmbt  Gtlis,  Commmtrial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Auiiralia, 
Tnum,  JovATHAM  O.,  Mamo  Sa^ja,  Sierra  Leone, 
TuBinni,  Hov.  Jomr  Hebbibt,  MXJL,  Victoria,  Briheh  CdUmMa, 
tTuBToxr,  C.  D. 

TwKDO,  Datid,  Rosebmrgk  Hoeue,  Parknde,  Adelaide,  Sontk  AuOralia. 
TwoFiNT,  BiCHABD  £.  N.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  AuetraUa. 
TnoN,  Captain  Thoxas  Q.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony, 

UiiBKBWooD,  Edwabd  Williav,  ThUondoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Houh 

tkom,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
UFUfOTON,  Hov.  Sib  Thoxab,  K.CM.Q,,  Attorney- General,  Cape  Toum, 

Cape  Colony, 
XJpToy,  Pbbscott,  P.O.  Box  1026,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
UflHBB,  Hbmbt  Chablbs,  F.B.0J3.,  District  Commissioner,  Belise,  British 

Honduras, 
Vah  BoBBCHOTBNy  JoHAmiBS  6.,  P.O.  Box  56,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Vak  Bbbda,  Sbbtaaa,  HauptmUe,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
tVAMDBB  Hotbk,  H.   G.,  4frioan  Board  of  Executors,    Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal. 
Van  dbbRibt,  Thomas  F.  B.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Vak  Diooblbn,  S.  H.,  J. p.,  P.O.  Box  482,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
Van   NmuBX,    John,    M3.,    CM,,    P.O.    Box   1050,   Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal, 
Van  Nootbn,  Ebnbst  H.,  Citni  Service,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Van  Bbbsiima,  John  S.,  J.P.,  101  Boulevard  du  Nord,  Brussels, 
Van  Bbnbn,  Hinbt,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  BarJdy  West,  Cape 

Colony. 
Van  Btce  db  Gboot,  SAB.,  L.S. A.,  Asst.  Colonial-Surgeon,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
Van-Sbndbn,  £.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Van  Ulsbn,  Dibk,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony, 
Vablbt,  Hibam  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  AustraUa, 
fVATOKAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fifi, 
Vausi,  William  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 
tVsiNDAM,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Essequibo,  British  Guiana, 
f  Vblqb,  Chablbs  Evobnb,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 
fVBNN,  Hon.  H.  W.,  M.LjI.,  Dardanup  Park,  near  Bunbury,  Western 

Australia, 
Vbnnino,  Alvbbd  B.|  State  Treamsrer,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlemente, 
YmiamKQ,  Edwabd,  PubUo  Works  Department,  Battictdoa,  Ceylon, 
ViBBT,  Josbph  C,  C.E.,  P.O.  Box  118,  Butawayo,  Matabeleland, 
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Vmblbt,  Louifl,  KinffstoHt  Jamaica, 

fYMRMOifT,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Batu  Kawan,  Penang,  StraU$  8M&- 

menu, 
f  VnsraLDy  Dmx,  J^.,  Attamey-at-Law,  Biveniate,  Cape  CoUmy, 
f  Viom,  Jaxss  Talbot,  Kimberkyt  Cape  Colony, 
fViLLiBAS,  Hon.  Fbakcis  Johm,M.E.C.,  C.M.G.,  AMdUor-Qeneral^  Qeorge^ 

town,  Britiah  Otdana, 
VnromiT,  Sib  Edoab,  K.QJU.Qc,  Ottoman  Bank,  Conetaniinople. 
f VDrcmT,  Majob  William  Sladb,  TownamUe^  Queendand. 
ViBBTy  A.  PsBciTALy  Bommioo,  West  Indiee, 
Von  WnrcKLNB,  J.  W.,  M.I).,  Georgetown,  Briiieh  Guiana, 
Vo8S,  HouLTOK  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
Vbbndk,  Dibx  E.,  Fort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Vboom,  Henbt,  Juk.,  JEZmtfia,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Waddbll,  Gborgi  Walkbb,  J^.y  care  of  AuttraUan  Joint  Stock  Bamk, 

Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 
Waghobn,  Jambs,  Florida  Boady  P,0,  Durban,  Natal. 
Wainsoot,  Hbnbt,  The  Bungalow,  South  Perth,  Western  AustraUa, 
Wait,  John  Stvbbs>  M^.0.8.E.y  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
f  Wattb,  Petbb,  Urrbraef  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Wajlifibld,  Abthub,  T^alilabo,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
f Waxbfobd,  Obobob  C,  Niekvike  Bush,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Waloott,  B,  a.,  Besident  Magistrate,  Clarendon,  Jamaica. 
Waldbon,  Dbbwbnt,  M.B.y  O.M.y  Assistant   Colonial  Surgeon,  Quitta, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Waldbon,  Jambs  L.,  J.P.y  Falkland  Islands. 
fWALKBBy  Hon.  Sm  Edwabd    Kobl,  E.C.M.G.,  Colonial    Seerstary, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fWALKBB,  Hon.  Giles  B,,  MX-C,  J J».,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Walkbb,  Hbnbt,  SandaJcan,  British  North  Borneo, 
Walxbb,  H.  R.,  Onslow  ViUa,  New  Brighton,  Christckurch,  New  Zealand, 
Waxjlbb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  Batldon,  Turks  and  Caieos  Islands,  West 

Indies, 
Walkbb,  John,  Bosebank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fWALKBB,  JosBPH,  Hamilton  House,  Port  EUzabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tWALKBB,  R  B.  N.,  M.A.,F.RG.S.,  British  Sherbro,  West  Africa. 
f  Walkbb,  B.  0.  Cbitchbtt,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
f  Walkbb,  R.  Lbsub,  Hobari,  Tasmania* 
fWALKBB,  LiBur.-CoLONBL  R.  S.  Fbowd,  CM.Q.,  Commandant  of  Malay 

States  Guides,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements. 
Walxbb,  Thomas  A.,  Weston  College,  Highlands,  Natal. 
Walkbb,  WnjJAM  Hbnbt,  Tenterfield,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union 

Club,  Sydney. 
Walxbb,  Wm.  Hbwbb,  Gwelo,  Maiabeleland, 

VfsiJs,T,A,,Vice'Consul,NigerCoastProtectorate,(HdCalabar,  West4frica, 
Wallace,  JBdwabd  Clbmbnt,  Band  Club,  Johastnedmrg,  Transeaak 
fWALUB,  The  Rt.  Rbt.  Fbedxbic,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington, 
Bishopsoourt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
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896     Walus,  Hbnbt  B.,  CkMe,  British  Centtal  Africa. 

.891     Waltolv,  His  Hohoub  Ohibf  Justice  Sib  Ghablbs  O.,  M.A.y  "^awm, 

Bahama*, 
fWALSH,  Albbbt,  PofiElizahethf  Cape  Colony, 
Walshax,  Waltbb  E.,  201  Loop  Street,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 
Walskb,  Albbbt  Fatbick,  Market  Square,  Kimb^rleff,Cape  Colony, 
tWAiTBBy  Hbxbt  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fWAMUss,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  MJi.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Auetralia, 
Waxd,  Hon.  Lieut.*Colonbl  Chablbs  J.,  C.M.G.y  M.P.C.y  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Wamd,  Hbnbt  a.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaeonsjield,  Cape  Colonfj. 
Wabd,  WnxiAM  CvBTis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
^ABDBOP,  Albxamdbb  Tuckxb,  F.R.G.S  ,  Sandakan^  British  North  Borneo, 
Wabb,  Habbt,  Wareieigh,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland, 
Wabb,  Jbbbt  Gbobob,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdown,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
tWABB,  John,  Tktyoon,  YaUa-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Anstralia, 
fWABB,  JosBPH,  Minjah,  Carramut,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fWABBy  J.  C,  YaUory-Foora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Wabiko,  Fbancis  J.,  C.M.G..  M.In8t.C.E.,  J.P. 
Wabxinoton,  Abthub,  Moneague  P,0,,  St,  Ann*s,  Jamaiaa, 
fWABNBBy  OuYBB  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  11  Oarden  Beach, 

Calcutta, 
Wabbbn,  John  Rbtkolds,  Durban,  Natal, 
Wabton,  Lt.-Colonbl  R.  Gabdneb,  North  Charterland  Exploration  Co., 

Chinde,  British  Central  Africa, 
fWATBBHOUSBy  Abthvb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Watbbs,  Wiixiav,  5  Marine  Terrace,  St,  Clement,  Jersey, 
Watkins,  Abnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Watuns,  a.  J.  W.,  A3[.lD8t.C.£..  Kwala  Lumper,  Straits  Settlements, 
WatbimSi  Fbanb*  M.V.R.,  P,0,  Box  2ZZS,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Watkins,Fbbdbbick  H.,  Inspect,  of  Schools,  Bichmond  House,  Montserrai, 
jWatson,  Chablbs  A,  Scott,  Moonaree,  Gawler  Banges,  Port  Augusta, 

South  Australia, 
VfKTBOH,  Fbank  Dashwood,  Lcttokqfan,  P.O.  Golaghat,  Assam,  India, 
fWATSON,  H.  Fbabbb,  P,0,  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
jWatson,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  7btr», 

Cape  Colony, 
jWatt,  Edwabd  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Watt,  Williax  Holdek,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Watts,  John  Whidbobne,  Ity,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWAT,  Thb   Rt.   Hon.    Chief  Justice  Samuel  J.,    Adelaide,    South 

Australia, 
fWATLAND,  Abtuub  E.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland, 
Watland,  Chables  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Watlani>,  Chables  Wm.  H.,  J.F.,  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony, 
Watland,  Waltbb  H,  Belmont  Station,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Watlbn,  Alfbbd  R.,  M.D.,  The  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
892  1  Weaver,  Alfred  Fraxcts,  Adehidr,  South  Ausfrnlia. 
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tW«ATBH,  Hbhbt  R,  C.E.,  €^  da  Engenhatria,  6  Bua  ^JXfomi^ya,  Bio 

d$  Jameiro,  Brtuil. 
WxBB,  AxFRO),  SomerMt  East,  Cape  CoUmy. 
WiBB,  Thb  Eight  Rbt.  Aixak  Bbchm,  D.D.,  Lord.  Bishop  of  Grahams^ 

town,  Orahamslown,  Cape  CoUmy, 
W«B»,  Edwabd.  Juk.,  Hindugalla,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
Whbbbb,  LioifBL  H.,  82  Gowmmsnt  Street,  Victoria,  British  Colmmhia. 
W«BBMi,  Thb  Bight  Rbt.  W.  T.   Thobnhill    D.D.,   Lord  BUhop  of 

Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Wbbstbb,  Albxamdeb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
tWHBSTBB,  Chablbs.  J.P..  Mookay,  Queensland. 
Wbgg,  John  A.,  M  J).,  J.P..  ColremUe,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 
Wbil,  Bbhjamin  Bbotib,  Mafeking,  BrUish  Bechuanaland. 
Weil,  Julius,  M.L.A..  Mafeking,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Wbil,  Mtbb,  Mrfeking,  British  Bechmnaland. 
Weil.  Samubl,  Mqfeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 
Wblch.  Johk  Lawson,  M.A..  M3.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
fWBLLS.  Edwabd  B.,  Kent  Villa,  Bond^>08ch,  Cape  Colony. 
fWBLLS,  BiouBi)  NoBL,  KoJgoorUe,  Western  Australia. 
Wblls,  William,  Kimbivley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wbmtss,  Albxamdbr,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  PoH  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Wbkdt.  Hon.  Henry  L.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Csylcn. 
Wbhtwobth,  Fitzwilliam,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fWBST,  Fbbdbbicx  G.,  C.E.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
tWBSTBT,  Edmund  W.,  Pullitop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South 

Wales. 
tWBBTOABTH,  Gbobob  C,  2  OConneU  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wake. 
Wmnov,  John  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wbtelab,  Chablbs  K.  B.,  Jamaica. 
Wkitahhb,  F.  S.,  Bulawayo  dub,  Matabeleland. 
Whttabbb,  J.  J.,  King  WiOiam's  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Whitb,  John  A.,  care  of  Dr.  Magin,  New  African  Co.,  Johannesburg 

Dransvaal. 
White,  Montague  W.,  Montpelier,  Antigua. 
fWHiTE,  Hon.  Robbbt  H.  D..  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  W.  Kinboss,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Whitehead,  Hon.  T.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
WHrrBWAT,BT.HoN.  Sib  William  V.,KC.M.G.,  St.  John*s,  Neuffoundland. 
Whitham,  Feed.,  C.C,  R.M.,  Wodehouse,  Cape  Colony. 
Whitmobb,  Hon.  Majob-Genbbal  Sib  Gbobob  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  MX.C., 

Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Whittindale,  J.  Gbiffiths,  L.B.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,   Old    Calabar,    West 

Africa. 
Whittt,  Hknbt  Tablton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 
Whtham,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C..  St.  John\  Antigua  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Whttb,  Hon.  J.  B.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
f  Whttb,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

f  WicKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Conflict  Group,  vid  Samarai,  British  New  Guinea. 
fWiENAND,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1352,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
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Wtanat,  Lddwki,  ]ilLL.A.,  Cape  Thum,  Cap$  CoUmy, 

WioAK,  HmunBT  Wm.,  Melbourne  Breweri/  Co.,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 

WtLBMkHAM,  Donald  F.,  Maeter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Freetoum,  Sierra 

Leone, 
Wild,  Josmpu  H.,  A.MJnBt.C.E.,  P.CBox  20,  Johannesburg,  ThinevaaL 
Wilding,  Hbnbt  Axelbb,  care  of  African  Association,  Cdpe  Coast,  Oold 

Coast  Colony, 
Wilkin,  J.  Achsson,  L.R.C.P.R.  L.R.C.S.E.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkbnshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fWiLKS,  SamubL  Jbrbold,  CJ&,,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Willcock8,.£dwabd  J.  R.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  Qeorgs- 

toum,  British  Guiana, 
Williams,  Hon.  Chablns  Ribt,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony^ 
fWiLUAMS,  £.  Vaxtohan,  J^P.y  Gong  Gong,  BarUy  West,  Ce^  Colony, 
Williams,  Ebnxst  G.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  JDept.,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Williams,  Hon.  Sis  Habtlbt,  Judge  qf  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
tWiLUAMS,  James  Augustus,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa, 
.  Williams,  Jambs  Nnison,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  2iealand, 
Williams,  John  J.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
Williams,  Josiah,  L.R.C.P.,  FJl.a.S.,  cjo  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  #  Co., 

Port  Said,  Egypt, 
Williams,  Rby.  Montagus,  The  Parsonage,  Bacchus  Ma/rsh,  Viotoria, 

Australia, 
Williams,  Robutt,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Williams,  Thomas  D.,  8  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  IWvnsvaal. 
fWoxiAMS,  Zaokabiah  a.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Williamson,  Hon.  Albxandkb,  O.M.G.,  M.E.G.,  Bdise,  British  Honduras, 
Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Aus- 

tralia. 
Wills,  Geobob  F.,  P.O.  Bom  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
WtLMAN,  Hbbbebt,  Copc  Towu,  Cape  Colony. 
tWiLSON,  Albbbt  J.,  89  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris, 
Wilson,  Alexandbb,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Wilson,  Albzandeb  J.,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland. 

Wilson,  H.  E.David,  C.M.G.,  Government  House, Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Wilson,  Edward  L.,  Barrack  Street,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Wilson,  Fbbdbbick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
f  Wilson,  Geobob  Pbanolbt,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Wilson,  Jambs  G.,  Bangitiki,  New  Zealand, 
Wilson,  John,  JJ*.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Wilson,  Robebt  F.,  The  **  Times"  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fWiLSON,  Hon.  W.  Hobatio,  MX.C.,  Selbome  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 
Brisbane,Queensland;  and  Queensland  Club  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
WiLSOK,  Wm.  Alexander,  Mahi,  Seychelles.  ^* 
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f  Wilson,  WnxiAM  Bobibt,  31  Qitem  Street,  Metbommef  Jmdralia, 
Wilson,  Wm.  Stbdt,  F.R.I.BA.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Durbdti,  HftUd. 
WiNCHCOMBB,  F.  E.,  46  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  WetUe. 
fWiNBBTBB,  Sib  William  Charles,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
WnrDSOB,  PnsB  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
WufOATE,  Rbt.  Fbbdbbic  W.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kmberley,  Cape  Colony. 
WiNTBB,  Jambs,  Hatfield  Street,  Georyetown,  British  Guiana. 
tWnmB-lBvnro,  Hon.  Wm.,  MX.C.,  Noorilim,  Murohison,    Victoria^ 

Australia. 
WiBOMAN,  Rby.  a.  Thhodobb,  BJ).,  D.CX.,  Fiee-Provost  oj  St.  Mar^s 

CoUeyiate  Churchy  PoH  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
WnuoNG,  H.  Frank,  Maribogo,  British  Beckuanaland. 
WnaiNe,  Waltbb  M.,  Mariboyo,  British  Beehuanaland. 
Wise,  Pbrct  F.,  Goya,  British  North  Borneo. 
fWiTHBFORD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
WiTTBNQOM,  Frbdbrick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Witts,  Bboomb  Lakb,  Seven  Bills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wolff,  Victor,  Fairseat,  Wynbery,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Wolff,  Hbnrt  A.,  M.D.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
WoLLASTON,  I/r.-CoL.  Charlton  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  590,  Johatmesbury^ 

T^nsvaal, 
fWouBBLBT,  Frbdbrick  Y.,  Union  Oub,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wood,  Andrbw  T.,  M.P.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 
Wood,  Bbnoni  Horacb,  J  J*.,  CUnrmont,  NataL 
Wood,  J.  Dennistottn,  Barrister^'Law,   42  Sslbome  Chambers,   MsU 

bourne,  Australia. 
Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
Wood,  W.  D.,  Bicearton,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
WooDHBAD,  Sir  John,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
WooDHOusB,  Alfred,  K.E.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johemnesbury,  7\ranseaaL 
f  WooDHOTTBB,  Edmxtnd  Binoham,  Mount  Gilead,  CampbeBtown,  New  South 

Wales. 
Woodroffb,  Wiluam  H.,  efo  Colonial  Co.,  Georgetown,  British  (Tummo. 
fWooDs,   SiDNBT   GowER,  Registrar,  Supreme    Court,  Behee,   British 

Honduras. 
Woods,  Thomas  Loxton,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Lsvuka,  Fffi. 
Wright,  A.  E.,  Brunswick  Estate,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 
Wright,  Arthur  James,  79  Colliiu  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fWRiOHT,  G.  H.  Cory,  Bergtlier,  Laurvig,  Norway. 
Wrizon,  Hon.  Sir  Henrt  J.,  K.C.M.a.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  MeXboume,  Australia. 
Wtatt,  Chah.  Gitt  a.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Wtxham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  40  St.  Mary  Street,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Wtlie,  John  C,  Bamboo  Creek,  PUbarra,  Western  Australia. 
Wtlub,  Brtcb  J.,  Kalupahani,  Haldumulla,  Ceylon. 
Wtub,  Samttel,  49  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Wtndham,  Captain  William,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  MX.C,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 

tYoNOE.  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  J)aryle,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
Young,  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Barrister^ -Law,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 
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YoVMOy  Hon.  Captain  Abthub  H.,  C.M.G.,  Ckirf  Secretary,  Nieona, 

Cyprus, 
fYouNOy    Chablbs    Q.,   ma.,   MJ).,   Didrict    Medical    Officer,   New 

Amtierdam,  Berhice,  British  Guiana. 
fYouMO,  H.  0.  Abthub,  Fairymead,  Bundabery,  Queevsland. 
fYoxmo,  HoBACB  £.  B.,  Fairymeadf  Bundaberg,  Queensland, 
fYouNOi  Hon.  Jambs  H.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau^  Bahamas, 
YouKO,  John,  J.P.,  256  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Young,  Waltbb  J.,  care  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Smith  ^  Co,,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
YoiTNO,  William  Alkxandbb,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 
YoxnxQ,  William  Douglas,  Assistant    Colonial  Secretary,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
Younohubband,  Captain  Fbank  £.,  CUE. 

fZBAL,  Hon.  Sib  William  Austin,  E.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Toorak,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
ZiBTSMAN,  Loms  F.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kokstad,  East  Griqualand,  Caps 

Colony. 
ZooBONis,  Gbobob  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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„    Britisb  Maseam,  London. 
„    Brown*8  Free  Library,  LiverpooL 
„    Cambridge  University  Library. 
„    Carlton  Glnb,  London. 
„    Castle  Mail  Packets  Co.,  London. 
„    Ceylon  Association. 
„    City  Liberal  Club,  London. 
„    Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 
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India  Offloe  Library,  London. 
Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 
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The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

,,  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Japan  Society. 

„  Liverpool  Qeographical  Society. 

„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„  London  Institution. 

„  London  Library. 

„  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

,,  Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 

„  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

„  National  Club,  London. 

„  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

„  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London* 

„  People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

„  Beform  Club,  London. 

„  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  Royal  Engineer  Institute,  C^tham. 

„  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

„  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

„  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

„  Tyneside  Geographical  Society. 

[  „  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 
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British  Nobth  Ambuca. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

„  „               H               New  Brunswick. 

„  „               „              Newfoundland. 

„  „               „               Ontario. 

„  „              „              Prince  Edward  Island* 
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„  Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Bankers*  Association,  MontreaL 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  MontreaL 

„  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Wionipog. 

„  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 
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The  McOill  UniverBity,  Montreal. 

„  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 

,,  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

,,  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science* 

„  Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Public  Library,  Windsor. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

„  University  of  Toronto. 

„  Victoria  University,  Toronto. 

AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 

New  South  Walks. 

The  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

„  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle, 

ft  »>  Sydney. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  New  SouUi  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  ,»  Wollongong. 

„  Sydney  University. 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 

Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.                             [Branch). 

„  School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 

„  „             Brisbane. 

„  „             Ipswich. 

„  „             Bockhampton. 

South  Aubtbalia. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Anstra- 
„    Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

„    Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 

Tasmanu. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Launoeston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
„    Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 
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YlCTOBU. 

Th«  Hoiues  of  Parliament,  Melboame. 

„  Athennmn  and  Burke  Mosenm,  Beeohworth. 

„  Banker's  InsUtnie  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Meohanios'  Institute  and  AthensBum,  Melbourne. 

M  Meohanics'  Institute,  Sale. 
„  „  Sandhurst 

„  „  Stawell. 

„  Melbourne  UniYersity. 

„  Public  Library,  Balliurat. 
„  „  Gastlemaine. 

t«  »>  Geelong. 

„  „  Melbourne. 

„  Boyal  Qeographioal  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 

„  Boyal  Socie^  of  Victoria.  (Branoh). 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Melbourne. 

Wbstbrn  Aubtbalia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 

Nbw  Zbaland. 

The  Houses  of  Pariiament,  Wellington. 

„  Auckland  Institute. 

„  Canterbury  College,  Christchuroh. 

„  New  Zealand  Institute,  WeUington. 

„  Polynesian,  Society,  Wellington. 

„  Public  Library,  Auckland. 
„  M  Dunedin. 

„  „  Wellington. 

„  UniTersity  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 


Gaps  Golont. 

The  Houses  oi  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 

„  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  Qrahamstown. 

„  Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 

„  Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 

„  „       Pietermaritzburg. 

West  Imdos. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad. 
„    Froe  Public  Library,  Antigua. 
„    Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Poli<nr,  British  Guiana. 
„    Houses  of  ParUamMit,  Qrenada. 
„    Institute  of  Jamaica. 

„    Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad.  [Ghiiana. 
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Maubitzus. 
The  Pnblio  Library/ Port  Louis. 

Imdu. 
The  Agri-Hortionltoral  Society  of  Madras. 

CSTLON. 

The  Planters'  Assooiatioii  of  Ceylon,  Eandy. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Stkaitb  Sbttuemerts. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 
Belgium. 

Listitute  Colonial  Litemational. 
Sooi6t6  d'Etades  Coloniales. 

EOTPT. 

The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 

GSRICANT. 

The  Imperial  German  Government. 
Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft. 

Holland. 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkonde 
van  Nederlandsch-Indid. 

Italy. 

Sooieti^  Africana  d'  Italia. 

Soeietil^  d'ezploraaione  Commerciale  in  Africa. 

Java. 
La  Sooi6t6  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Unitsd  States. 

American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington. 
„        Geographical  Society,  New  York. 
„        Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
The  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„    National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 
„    Smithsonian  Institution,  „ 
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